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INTRODUCTION. 


T he countiy treated of in tbis Gazetteer compriaea the whole of the domin¬ 
ions of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jamu, and in¬ 
cludes the provinces of Jamu, Kashmir, Ladak, Baltislin, and Gilgit- 
The information contained is derived from notes and the following books 

1. Allgood, Lientenant G. Kashmir Roatea (MS.)- 

2. Cunningham, Alexander, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. liadAk with notices of 
the surrounding Conneries. 

3. Cunningham, Joseph Davej, late Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army. A 
History of the Sikhs. 

4. Elmalie, William Jackson. A Vocahnlary of the Kashmiri Langnage. 

6. Forster, George. A Journey from Bengal to England, 2 Yolnmes. 

6. Gilgit, ChitrAl, and Kashmir. Motes by Hanphill Fnndit. 

7. Growse, F.S. The Architorr"r« of Kashmir, Calentta Review, No. CVII. 

8. Hervey, Mrs. Adventures c Lady in Tartary, Tibet, China and Kashmir, 3 
Volumes. 

9. Historical Sketch of Kashmir. Reprinted from Indian Public Opinion. 

10. Honigberger, John Martin. Thirty-6ve years in the East. 

11. Hdgel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir and the Panjib. 

12. Ince, John, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Kashmir Hand-book. 

13. Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Yolnmes XXIX and XXX. 
lA Knight, Captun, 48th Regiment. Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmir and Tibet. 

15. Montgomerie. Major T. Q., B-E. Routes in the Western Himalayas, Kashmir, &c. 

16. „ n •• Hemoraudum on the Pargaoaa of Kashmir (MS.). 

17. Moororoft, William. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Binddstin and the 
Panjib, Volume 11. 

18. Powell, Baden, H., B.CR. Hand-book of the Economic Products of the Panjib, 

Volume I. 

19. n St n Hand-book of the Maanfaetures end Arts of the Pan- 

jib, Volume II. 

20. Prinsep, Henry T., B.C.S. Origin of the Sikh power in the Panjib. 

21. Roberts, Major Fred., V.C., B.A. Router in the Bengal Presidency. 

22. Smyth, Major Q. Carmichael. A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 

23. Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel. The Panjib. 

24. Thornton, Edward. A Gantteer of the Conntries adjacent to India in the North- 
West, 2 Volumes. 

26. Thorp, Robert. Kashmir mia-govemment. 

26. Torrens, Lieutenant-Colonel, 23rd Boyal Welsh Fusiliers. Travels in Ladik, Tar- 
taiy, and Kashmir. 

27. Vigne, G. T. Travels in Kashmir, Ao., 2 Volumes. 

28. Barrow. Gazetteer of Dirdistin and Eiiristin. 

29. „ Bootes in M ,, 

80. Bellew, Kashmir and Ksshgir. 

81. Cowley Lambert. Trip to bshmir and Ladik, 

88. Drew. Jamd and Kashmir Territoriss. 
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33. Porsjth. Beport of a miaaioD to Tarkand io 1873. 

34. Girdlestone. Memorandom on Easbmir and some adjacent Coantriee. 

35. Hajward. B. G. S. Joarnals. 

36. H^deraoo. Lahore to Tarkand. 

37. Joarnals, B. G. 8.. Ill, VI, XIX, XXXI. XXXIV, XXXVII. XL. 

38. Thomson.' Himalaya and Tibet. 

39. Shaw. High Tartary, Tdrkand and Kasbg&r. 

40. Wakefield. The Happy Valley. 

41. Crawford. Prdcis, 3lc., Kashmir State. 

42. Bogle and Manniog. Tibet. 

43. Leitner. Result of a Tour in Dardiatfin, Kashmir, &e» 

44. Wilson. A Summer Bamble in the Himalayas. 

45. Murray. Hand-book of the Panj4b. 

46. Forsyth, Official Beport of the Y4rkand Mission. 

47. Schlagentweit. Beport of Scientific Mission in High Asia. 

48. Aitchison. Trade Products of Lfih. 

49. Baden-Powell. Panjfib Products. 

50. Bates. Gazetteer of Kashmir. 

61. Massy „ of Laddk. 

52. Saward. Routes in Asia (Section V). 

53. Brooke. Route to the Mnstdgh Bunge (1884). 

64. Shaw. Trade Report and Routes. 

65. McNair. Routes io Kdfiristfin. 

66. Biddulph. The Kashmir Army. 

67. Henrey. Notes on the Kashmir Army, 1882» 

68. Biddulph, Sir M. Memorandum on the Road from Kobfila to Baramdla. 

69. Atkinson. Notes regarding the Kashmir Cart*road. 

60. Montgomerie. Memorandum on the Progress of the Trigonometrical Surrey in 

Kashmir (Montgomerie). 

61. Henderson. Question of the practicability of the Chang chenmo Route. 

62. „ Floods on the River Indus. 

63. Beport on the proposed Canal from Akndr to Jamd. 

64. Panjab Adwinistration Report (1882-83). 

65. Beport on the external trade of the Panjfib (1885). 

66. Journals of Royal Asiatic Society. 

67. Journals of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

68. Histoire dee Hois de Kaschmir* 

69. From Wall Street to Kashmir. 

Afuch infonnation was also obtained from letters iu the possession of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India and of the Panjab Gov* 
eminent. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF 

KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Political Geofraitly .—The territories of the Kashmir State comprise two 
provinces, Jamd and Kashmir, each of which is administered by a Chief Officer, 
or Governor, stj’led Hailm-i-ila. The districts of Baltistan or Skardd and 
Ladak are included in the province of Jamu; and the district of Qilgit, includ* 
ing Astor, in Kashmir, The territory of Punch is administered by Raja Moti 
Singh, who holds it under a grant from the Mahar&ja. 

Boundariea.—Vfhca the treaties of 1816 were made, Oul&b Singh held, as 
R£ja of Jamu, the hill chiefship around Jamd in a more or less complete state 
of subjection, and Lad&k and Baltistin by right of conquest, and Oilgit 
had become an appendage of the Sikh goTemombip of Kashmir. The general 
and practical result therefore of the treaty of Amritsir was to confirm OuUb 
Singh in what he already poasessed, and to transfer to him the ptovinoe of 
Kashmir with its newly-aoquired authority over Oilgit. 

Treat) provitiona .—The clauses in the treaties of 1846, which relate to the 
boundaries of the Kashmir State, are as tollow 

I. By the 1th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846, 
the Miihai'dja of Lahore ceded to the Elast India Company "in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all bis forts, territories, 
rights, and interests iii the hill countries which are situated between the rivers 
Beas and Indus, including the provinces of. Kashmir and Hazdra." 

II. By the 1st article of the treaty of Amritsir, dated the I6th March 
1846, the British Government transferred and made over “ for ever, in inde> 
pendent possession to Maharaja Gulib Singh, and the heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravi, including Chamba 
and excluding Laboul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Gov* 
emment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of article IV of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846.” 

HI. The 2nd article of the treaty of Amritsir provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract transferred by the artiele just quoted should be " laid 
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down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and the Malia- 
rfja Gulab Singh respectively for that purpose,” and should be “ defined in 
a separate engagement after survey.” 

IV. The 4th article of the treaty of Amritsar stipulates that “the limits 
of the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of tlie British Government.” 

The Eastern Boundary. —From the valley of the Chandra Bbaga to the Gya 
peak (lat. 32° 31', long. 73° 28') the boundary line has been defined by Com¬ 
missioners, as it here divides the territories of the British and the Kashmir 
Maharaja. Prom the Gya peak northwards the Chinese territories adjoin the 
Kashmir State. The following _is an extract from the Commissioner's 
Report:— 

“In 1839, when Captain A. Cunningham snrvejed the LahonI districte, the boundary 
between the States of Kulu and Chamba was formed by the Nalda and Clmgdm nalas, two 
tributaries of the Cbandra Bb&ga, the one on its left and the other on its right bank. From 
the head of the Chugam nala the Commissioners determined that all the country to the east, 
ward, which is drained by the Bhdga, the Chandra Bbaga, and their tributaries, belonged to 
the British district of Lahoul; and that the boundary between Lahout and the Zauakdr 
district was the Snowy Range (called Parslassa by Dr. Qerard) dividing the drainage of 
the BhtCga and Chaudra Bbaga from that of the Zanskdr rirer, as marked in the map (PI. 
XXIX). 

“ Beyond the Bara Lacha pass to the eastward, the Commissioners found that there was 
an old well-known boundary stone, called Phalang Danda, which marked the limit between 
Iiahool and Laddk. This stone is noticed by Moorcroft (I., p, 220). It stands in the midst 
of ail open plain on the right bank of the Yunam river. As there was no known or recog¬ 
nised boundary mark on the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remark¬ 
able cream-coloured peak, called Tnram, as the northern limit of the British territory on the 
left bank of the river. As this peak is situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great 
snowy chain, already determined as the northern limit of the Lahoul district, it forms a 
natural continuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing of the Turam 
peak from the Phalang Danda is 9° to tbs northward of west. 

“ As it appeared that the country to the eastward of the Phalang Danda belong to Spfti, 
the Commissioners determined that the boundary between Spfti and Laddk on the westward 
abonld be the Tnnam river. A straight line was accordingly drawn from the Phalang Danda 
to the janction of the first nala on the right bank of tbe Ynnam, from which point the 
Ynnam river forms tbe boundary as far as the jnnction of tbe Ts-arsp river. 

“ Almost doe north-east from this junction there is a remarkable square rock on tbe top 
of the hill, which, from its resemblance to a fort, has received tbe name of Lanka. This 


cnrions and well-known peak was selected as another fixed point in the bonndary, to which 
a strwght line shculd be drawn from the jnnction of the Ts-arap river.” 

The following passages from Captain Cunning- 
cemw’isl^N^. ^ ham's journal* also describe a portion of tbe bound¬ 


ary :— 

“ Monday, 7th Seftetsbor .—^To month of Ts-arap river, 6J miles. Road good, over a 
long level, allavial plain, in the midst of which was a square block of micas late thickly 
imbedded with large crystals of quartz. This stone, which is R feet square and 12 feet high 
above the ground, is called Lingti by the people of Knln acoording to Moorcroft, and Phalang 
Danda by the Ladfikfs. The only name that we could learn was Phalang Danda, which 
means tbe bonndary stone, the stone bong a wsUAnown bimndaiy mark between the States 
of Kola and Loddk. Almost dne sairt bom the janction of the Taarap and Yaiiam riven 
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there ie, on the top of the hill, a remarkable square rock, which hae so much resemblance to a 
fort that it had received the name of Lanha from the shepherds and traders who frequont 
these parts. It ie a well-known point, and it can he seen from the Bara Lacha pass as well 
as from the neighboarbood of the Gunam lake.” 

From the Lanka peak to the eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to 
the principle which they had first laid down, determined that the whole of the 
Ts-arap valley and its tributaries belonged to the British Government; and 
that the snowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern afiiaenta 
of the Ts-arap river, should be the boundary between Ladak and the British 
districts of Spiti. This same range extends towards the east, past the south¬ 
ern end of the Tsomoriri lake, where it forms the well-known boundary 
between Ladfik and the Chinese territory. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined that the boundary between Ladak and Spiti should continue from 
the head of the Ts-arap along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thus 
including within Spiti all the streams which water that district, and giving to 
Ladak all the streams which water its south-eastern district of Rupshu. 

In 1872 the boundary line was drawn from tbe village of Narbu Snmdo 
(lat. 32° 41', long. 78° 26') along a ridge to the Qya peak. At this point the 
boundary line of the Kashmir State adjoins Tibet. 

• J»md and Kaalimfr Writing in 1875, Mr. Drew, who was for some time 
Temtoriea. page 496. jjjg Maharaja's governor of ladak, stated that* 

“from the Knenlon monntaina southwards to the head of the Chsngcbenmo valley, 
the boandary between Ladik and Tibet is quite doubtful. From the head of the Chang- 
ebenmo valley to the south and south-west till Gya peak is reached, tbe boundary appeared 
to be fairly well undentood as representing aotnal oeoupation," 

so far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Maharaja 
from those occupied by subjects of Lhisa. 

“In the neighbourhood of tbe Pangong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, “ there 
have been boundary disputes, which may now be said to be latent.” 

Northern Boundary.-—Ki present it extends from the small State of Nagat 
on the west to the frontier of Tibet on the east. It has not yet been definitely 
determined. It includes the northern houndaries of Baltistdn and Ladak. 

Mr. Elias’i account .—Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 
t Political A., July 1878, Asia, Mr. Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at 
L^h, eaidt— 

“ In the above deecription the various loops of tbe road are followed up to the Tdrkand 
ftontier at Sh4hiddla, but it would appear from tbe latest maps that the Mahartya's territory 
hardly extends so fax ss that post, but is limited by the Knenlun water-parting, ».», tbe 
Karskocam." 

Mr. Drew’s account .—Beginning from the north-western end of the line, 
Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus 

“ (a) From Nsgar for the most part, and from the upper part of the Hunxa valley, the 
separation is effected by a great and almost impassable lid^ of mounbuns. 

“ (i) As to the boundary with YtCrkand territory, from the Kaatigh pass to the Katako* 
ram pass, there is no doubt whatever; a great watershed divides the two territories. 
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(r) From the KArakoiam pan eutward* to part the meridian of 80" there haa been no 
anthoritatire demarcation, and aa the eonntry ia qnite nninhabited for more than 100 milea 
in erery direction, the actual atate of occupation ia do guide." 

North~We»lem Boundary. —CommiseioDei-s were sent to demarcate this 
boundary, but do not appear to have arrived at definite results. 

Colonel Tanner’e aecosn/.—Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has described ‘ the boundary thus 

“ From the K^hdn boundary the frontier line follows the watershed of the Indus, the 
Kiahan Gangs, and the Aator streams, till it dips into the Indna valley at a point nearly 
opposite Thalicha. It then follows the Indna for a abort distance (say 2 miles), after which 
it strikes up-hill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one side, with DardI, Tangir, and 
Hndar on the other. This ridge is followed to a point where the Batras stream rises. It 
then leads down the Batras and Gaknch watersheds to Hdpar on the Gilgit river, ascends 
the range opposite Hdpar so as to take in the slopes above Hatun, circles round that place, 
descends, crosses the Ishknmsn stream, and then strikes up the range, following the ridge to 
a point north of Bar. From this point ice-fields and glaciers occur, and the boundary ia 
undefined ; it eventually strikes a spur which leads south, down to the Hunza river midway 
between Budlas and Moynn, crosses the river and ascends the slope on the opposite side, 
after which it is taken alohg the east of the Himalayas over Bakaposhi to the Mustdgh 
pass." 

• t-ctter No. *16. dated 2nd Anenst M'etlefn Boundary.—'Writiog in August 
m^tmlion ***'^*^'^^ ****”*"* °^ ^“^ the western 

Foreign Department Consultation, boundary to be complete, and described* it 
*7tb September 1850, No. 81. ._ 

“The Jhetum being here full of oultivated islands, boundary pillars are set up in the 
same, as the boundary ascends the river nearly to Manglmk, where the islands cease, and 
the deep, rapid, clearly-defined current of the Jlielum requires no columns to aid in exhibiting 
the boundary. At the confluence of the Nainsuk or Kunhar river with the Jheluin, the 
bonndary quits the latter river and climbs the current of the Naiiisnk to Berarkdt British and 
Berarkdt of Jamd, where, leaving the river, it strikes to the summit of the Dhab mooutain, 
about 6 miles, and then follows the ridge of that very elevated mountain until lost in the 
•now, the water falling into the Hirer Kishan Gangs belonging to Jamd, that received by 
the Naineuk being British. 

** Here also no bonndary pillars are required, the monutaiu ridge being the best possible 
boundary. In the snow aforesaid terminates the boundary common to British India and 
Jamd—the British boundary afterwards meeting with lauds inhabited by independent 
tribes." 

The Hazara settlement report says that Kdgban, part of tbe Hazdra 
district, is separated from these independent countries by the Kdgban range, 
and from Kashmir by the mountain range bordering the left bank of tlie 
Kunhar river. So, too, Mr. Drew (Jnmu and Kashmir Territories, page 
496) states that from the confluence of the Jhelum and Kaghan (or Kunhar) 
rivers “ tlie boundary line, still fixed and undisputed, follows the ridge which 
divides the drainage of Kdghau from that of Kishan Ganga.” 

Southern Boundary. —(I) From the Jhelum to the Rati. —^The only por¬ 
tion of tbe British-K.-ishnilr boundary which has been demarcated with boand- 


’ III ail nn-ifit'ial note to Mr. Crawfonl. 
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arieB is that which lies between the Rivers Jhelam and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Madhopur, t.e., from lat. 32° 58', long^« 73° 45', to lat, 
32' 22', long. 75“ 39', 

(5) From tke Bavi to tie Laioul border .—The southward curve of the 

River Ravi is the boundary for most of the 
• Fbhtical A, AognBtl870, No. 869. ^^etween Madliopur and a point about 

14 miles west-north-west of the town of Chamba. iS regard to this por-' 
tion* the Boundary Commissioner explained the principles which he had 
followed thus:— 

“ It was impossible in some cases to avoid the river boundaries* 

“ When the river was a single clear stream, without cnltivated islands, the main enrrent 
was laid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masonry was planted where the 
honndary from the east Srst entered the river, and another where it left the river, tbongh the 
interval shonld be of many miles. 

" When the boundary ran tbrongh the inhabited islands of a river, as in the Jhelnm above 
the town so named, pillars were built all along the line dividing lands, and on either side of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the honndary. 

“ Where the boundary line entered a river and ran up the miun stream for miles, the 
honndary pillars were generally of greater siie and stability than the ordinary pillars. 

“As rivers in India are constantly encroaching upon the land at their salient corves, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curves, and village lands become thns transferred from 
one State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of such village should remain, not¬ 
withstanding, still proprietor, paying his dues to eaoh State according to the extent and value 
of his lands in either.” 


The Chamba border wa8 appaientlyf demarcated with pillars by Captain 

Abbott in 1848-49. It reaches the westward 


f Letter from Ceptain Abliott, to 
the Resident st Lahore, No. 259, dated 
23rd March 184S. 

Foreigrn Department Consultation, 
doth i>ece)nber 1848, No. 161. 

^ Foreign De|>artnient ConaoltA> 
tion, 30th December 1847t Noe. 701 
and 702. 

§ Drew’s ** Jamd tod Easbm(r 
Territories,” page 497. 


limit of the Laboul boundary defined| by 
Captain Cnnniiigham's Commission at a point 
29 miles dne north of the confluence of the 
Chandra Bbaga tributaries of the Chen5b, 
and about the same distance west-north-west 
of the Bara Lacba pass. There is apparent- 
ly§ no doubt about the boundary on tbe 
Chamba border. 


PHYSICAL geography. 

Fatvral feature *.—The form of the ground of tbe Maharaja's territories 
is thus generally described by Drew ; — 

The lowest part is the strip of plain on the south-west, which is conti¬ 
nuous with the great level plain of the 
Natuna features Panjdb; it is 900 to 1,000 feet above the sea. 

Tbe mountains begin along a very definite line; the first ridge is a line of 
bills from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea. Next comes a tract of rugged 
country which includes various ridges (3,000 to 4,000 feet) running nearly 
parallel to tbe first one, with long narrow valleys (2,000 feet) betw^n them. 
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The foregoing is on the whole a mgged space, partly covered hy a low forest 
or scrnb, partly of bare sandstone rock. 

Next within is a tract occupied by hills, commonly of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Covered with pasture, or else with forest. These hills are not like the last, in 
parallel lines, but in ramifications, divided by equitlly ramifying valleys, some 
of the latter being as low as 2,500 feet. 

More lofty mountains are then met with, which rise first to rocky heights, 
and then to the region of perpetual scow. A great chain of snowy mountains 
mniiiiig south-east and north-west divides the drain.ige of the Chenab and 
Jhelum rivers from that of the higher branches of the Indus. The summits 
vary from 27,000 to 15,000 feet. Branches from this enclose the valley of 
Kashnafr (5,000 to 6,000 feet) with hills, many of which are 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high. 

All beyond is a wide tract of mountainous country, the whole of which is at 
a high level with peaks from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and more ; it is the north¬ 
west part of Tibet; and Ladak, Baltistao, and Gilgit are divisions of it. The 
'valleys of this region vary very much in character: in the south-east part are 
high, level, flat valleys from 1 to 5 miles in width, at elevations of 14,000 and 
1 5,000 feet; from that in a north-west direction their height descends (the 
space at the same time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them) 
ultimately to as low as 5,000 feet; at the lower levels also are sometimes 
widenings of the valley bottom. 

In a few places are table-lands (too wide to be called valleys) surrounded 
by mountains. The most remarkable are the Deosai plateau (12,000 to 13,000 
fertl and the Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains (16,000 to 17,000 feet). 

Vigne remarks that the general character of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya is, that they are compa-^tively bare of trees, although covered with 
long grass, and that the northern side of Kashmir^ although so far from the 
plains and divided from them by four or five intervening ranges, is, in accord¬ 
ance with this rule, nearly free from jungle, although covered with long 
grass and verdure, whilst the southern side on the contrary is nearly one mass 
of forest. He adds—“ The reasons for this given to me by the Kashmiris 
were, in the first place, that no trees would grow where the bank was open 
to the hot winds from India, and further that no jungle will grow where the 
ground is not exposed to the rays of the morning sun.'’ 

It is certainly true that the fruits of the southern side of the valley are 
always the best. The reasons thus given are more plausible than satisfactory, 
but the fact of there being in many plaoes so little forest on the southern abut¬ 
ments of the lower Himalaya, and still less on those of Kashmir, is simply 
owing to their receiving the rays of the sun more vertically than the long slopes 
on the opposite side of the valley. 

Shaw gives the following graphic description of the difference in the aspect 
of the country on the two sides of the main Himalayan ridge :— 

“ The Beta laeba pass is tte bonndar j beween twoseparate re;;ion8 distinguished bj their 
physieel characters. On the soathem side is what may called the true Himalayan region. 
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Here the gigantio ranges are oorered with perpetoal snow, farrowed by glaciers, and they 
rise from amidst dense forests which clothe their flanks np to a certain elevation. 

“ They are separated by deep gorges, whose sides are precipices, and tbrongh which large 
rivers flow. In fsct the scenery is alpine. 

" Once across the Bara Laoha pass, however (or any other pass on the same range), yon 
enter a r^ion where all gorges or valleys appear to hare been filled np by an encroaching 
sea of gravel, which has risen to within a few handled yards of the sammits of the ranges. 
The space between the mountains no longer plnnges down in a seemingly bottomless ravine 
whose sides narrow down till they barely leave room for the stream. Instead of that it is 
occnpied by a broad, high level plain, out of which the summit ranges merely ri^ like nn- 
dnlations. We noticed the prevalence of the horizmtal after the vertical lines to which the 
Himalaya has accnstomed ns. It is like leaving a Oothie cathedral and approaching the 
Parthenon. At the same time, a kind of drought seenu to hare fallen over the face of the 
country. 

“ There are no vast fields of snow to supply streams of water, and no frequent showers 
to miiintain verdnie. It seems as if we had here a rough block from which nature intended 
hereafter to carve out the nsual features of a mountain country by some change of climate 
which would bring snow and ice and water to sweep out the masses of earth or gravel by 
which the mountain ranges are now glued together. Crossing the Bara Lacha pass we are in 
barren or Tibetdn region, where green spots are about as rare as islands in the ocean, and 
universal gravel is the rule. 

“ But there is one deep broad trenah,'whioh divides the region into two.l engthwise, that 
is (roughly) from sooth.east to north-west. This is the valley of the Upper Indus or 
Laddk. This trench, however, does not descend below 10,000 or 11,000 feet of elevation. 

“The round barren hills resemble nothing so much as a gigantic gravel-pit, unless it be 
a series of heaps of cinders, and have not a blade of verdure on them. There is hardly any 
snow even on the highest mountains around, for the outer ranges intercept every particle of 
moistnrs almost which could fall in the shape of snow. 

" So that here at 15,000 feet they have no more snow in winter than on the Kangra 
range at 6,000 feet Bat the dry cold and the Intter wind are in the inverse proportion." 

Extent .—The dominions of the Kashmir Mahardja extend approximately— 

From south-east to north-west ..... 400 miles. 

„ south-west to north-east ..... 360 ,, 

„ south to north ...... 240 „ 

,, east to west ....... 350 to 400 „ 

The area is estimuted at 6H,U00 square miles. 

Plains and Talleys .—Vigiie estimates the plains in the valley of Kashmir, 
including the tondars, to contain, at a rough calculation, about 650 square 
miles, and that on the neighbouring mountains there is an extent of at least 
150 square miles of pasturage. Mr. Vigne’s estimate, however, is too low. 
Mr. Drew considers the area of the Talley to be more probably between 
1,800 and 1,900 square miles, and a calculation for the purposes of the land 
settlement iu progress, based upon partial measurement compared with the 
total revenue, shows that the area within which culturable land lies cannot be 
less than 1,500 to 1,600 square miles, omitting the lakes. The pasture lands 
are very extensive and valuable; the Kashmir cattle grazing during the summer 
np to the confines of Ladak, while the higher altitudes are covered with 
thousands of sheep. But 150 square miles does not even adequately represent 
the grazing area of the valley itself. About one third of the valley may be 
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said to affoi-d grass, and the stramps and edges of the lakes produce very 
nourishing food for conrs, besides which the slopes of the mountains, properly 
belonging to the villages below, can hardly be reckoned at less than a rim of 
two square miles along an edge of, say, 180 miles.— {Wingate). 

The marge or mountain-downs, which are numerous on the fops of the 
range of hills immediately below the Pfr Panjal, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains which enclose the north-eastern side of the valley, are 
a peculiar feature of the country; covered with rich pasturage, they afford sus¬ 
tenance during the summer months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The principal of these marge frequented by Europeans are Gulmarg, 
above Baramula, to the eastward of Srinagar j 'Killan, about 1,000 feet above 
Gulmarg, Sonamarg iu the Sind valley, and Tosha Maidan a few miles south 
of Gnlmarg. 

The most considerable of the minor valleys are the Lolab to the north, the 
Sind valley and Tilail to the north«east, the Nowbiig and Maru Wardwan 
valleys to the south-east, and the Lidar valley also south-east. 

Ladak is one of the most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. 

The lowest valleys have an elevation of about 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

The principal plains are the Deosai on the north-eastern boundary of Kash¬ 
mir, the Dipsang, south of the Karakoram pass ; the Hanle, the Kiang, the 
Lingti and the Linzithaug or Aksai Chin. These plains are for the most part 
bare and unproductive, affording few means of subsistence to man or beast. 
The Hanle plain is very green during the summer months, and gives good 
feeding to large flocks of sheep. 

Moantaine .—The great Himalaya, which bounds India on the north, in one 
continuous chaiu of gigantic peaks, from the southward bend of the Brah¬ 
maputra to the holy lake of Manasarowar, is extended to the westward from 
the sources of the Sutlej to the magniflcent peaks of Nanga Parbat at the 
great bend of the Indus. 

This western half forms the watershed parting between the Indus and 
its five affluents, and also divides the great Hindu family of India from the 
Bbots of Tibet; lastly, it divides the cold and dry climate of Tibet, with its 
dearth of trees, from the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable productions. 

There is one marked difference between the eastern and western Hima¬ 
layas : the inferior ranges of the eastern chain generally run at right angles 
to its axis, whereas those of the western chain are mostly disposed in subordi¬ 
nate parallel ranges. Thus we find no less than two distinct and independent 
ranges to the south of the western Himalaya, both stretching in the same 
general direction from south-east to north-west. These ranges may be called 
the middle Himalaya and the outer Himalaya. 

Beyond the Himalaya the same system of parallel chains will be observed 
in at least three distinct ranges of mountains, which may be called the trans- 
Himalaya, the Kailas or Gangri range, and the Karakoram, beyond which 
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latter is the Knenlnn range, forming the northern slope of the Great Tibetan 
plateaa as the Himalayas form the southern. 

The Himalaya divides the headwaters of the Snilej from those of the 
Indus, and extends to the western limits of Astor and Rondu. The Kailas or 
Gangri range runs through the midst of Western Tibet along the right 
bauk of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok. 

The main range (the western Himalaya] has already been noticed. 

The mid-Himalaya divides the valleys of Spiti, Lahoul, Kishtw£r, and 
Kashmir ou the north, from those of Kulu, Chamba, and Punch on the south. 

The outer Himalaya are those hills which occur between the mid-Himalaya 
and Siwaliks, or low hilts which rise immediately out of the great plain of the 
Panjab. 

These different ranges form the principal features, and conseqently tbe 
natural boundaries of the Hill States. The whole mass of monntains from the 
Knenlun range to the plains of the Panj&b has an average breadth of nearly 
SI’O miles. (Cunningham.) 

Laket ,—The lakes of the Kashmir valley are numerous, and may be divided 
into those in tbe valley itself, and those upon the mountains surrounding it; 
of the former the following are the principalthe Dal or " city lake,” which 
is situated on the north-east of Srinagar, and connected with the Jbelura by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or ” apple-tree canal,” which enters it opposite 
the palace. 

The Anchar is situated to the north of Srina<rar; it is connected with the 
Dal by means of the NSli Mar, and it flows into the Sind river near Sbadipur. 
It stretches as far south as the Id^'ah, where it is called the Kashal Sar; tbe 
portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan Nambal; the 
Mar canal passes through k. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a lake; it is caused by the waters of the 
Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. 

The Manas Bal is situated near the right bank of the Jhelum, with which 
it is connected by a canal which enters it about 400 yards Ijelow the village of 
Sumbal. 

The Wular is the largest of all the lakes, and is situated to the east of 
Sopur; the Jhelum flows through it. 

Among the mountain lakes the following are the most importantthe 
Konsa Nag, situated on the top of tbe Pir Pnnjal range, above the village of 
Sedan; the Shisha Nag, situated above the head of the Lidar valley, on tbe 
road to the cave of Amrnatb; and Oangpirbal Nag aud Sarbal Nag, situated 
on the top of Haramuk, which overlooks the north-eastern shore of the Wular. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes and morasses, 
but ouly those to the north approach the actual limits of the city. 

On tbe south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with the 
belt of dry laud which is traversed by the high road to Shupion; near to it is 
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the Nagat Namhal, and, to the west of the road, on the left bank of the Dfidh 
Ganga, lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses lying 
between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the Jhelum, which 
extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

This lake extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 3 
miles from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly 
along its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though in 
one place it reaches 26 feet j the water being very clear, the bottom covered 
with weeds is almost constantly visible. 

With a single exception, all the lakes in Ladak are land-locked, and, con¬ 
sequently, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangur 
Tso, the Tsomoriri lake, and the Tso-kar. There are besides some extensive 
salt lakes scattered about the Kuenlun plains. 

The lakes in Ladak are all at a great height; they are moreover gradually 
drying up, as becomes apparent by the nnmistakeable marks of larger surfaces 
remaining from former times. There are two small mountain lakes in the 
range of hills east of Jamu, Surninsar, and Mausar, situated respectively 14 
and 20 miles distant from Jamu. 

One of the principal rivers of Kashmir is the Jhelum, which in its course 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three streams, the 
Arpat, the Bring, and the Sdndran, which rise at the south-east end of the 
valley, it receives in its course numerous tributaries ; among those which join 
it by the right hank are the Lidar from the north-east near Islamabad, and the 
Sind from the east opposite Shadipdr, and after emerging from the Wular 
lake, the Pohm, which flows into it in the neighbourhood of Sopur. By its 
left bank it is joined by the combined waters of tbe Yeshau and Rembiara 
near Murh&ma, by tbe Ramchii at Karkarpdr, by the Dudh Ganga at Srina¬ 
gar, and by tbe Suknag near Shadipur. 

The Kishan Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its sonrces on tbe edges 
of tbe Deosai plains and in the Tilail valley, is a very considerable stream; it 
flows in a north-north-westerly direction, and skirts the north-western extre¬ 
mity of Kashmir, joining the Jhelum jnst below tbe town of Mozafarabad, 
opposite the Domdl d&k bungalow. 

The Maru Wardwan river drains the valley of that name; it takes its rise 
from the Saga glacier on the pass leading into Surd at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley, and flows southward, joining the Chenab or Chandra 
Bhaga above Kishtwdr. This latter river traverses Kishtwar, Badrawar, and 
Kiasi, flowing into the plains at Akndr some miles to the west of Jamd. 

Of these rivers the Jhelum is navigable from the neighbourhood of Islam¬ 
abad to Baramdla, a distance of about 60 miles. Tbe boats used in Kashmir 
are of various kinds, m'r., the daialt, dinfa, tAiidra, AAucA, Udlawar, lariiido, 
ekdkwdti, parinda, and diuiaAndo. 

The hahati is the largest description of beat, and is employed exclusively 
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in the transport of grain and merchandise; some of these barges are of great 
size, and their draught is considerable, so much so that for about four months 
in winter there is not sufiScient water in the river to float them. They have 
sloping mat-roofs running down the centre. For these boats a deep channel 
is maintained in the bed of the river, which enables them to traffic much longer 
tlian they otherwise could. The family live on board throughout'the year. 
The smaller bahata is called wdhdt. 

The dinga is the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir; it is a long flat- 
bottomed craft, usually about 56 feet in length and 6 feet in width, drawing 
about % feet. It has a reed-mat roof, and similar mats are rolled up along the 
sides : when they are dropped a fairly confortable room is made. The boat 
people live in a compartment at the back. In winter the dungaa engage in 
carrying ahdli (paddy) to Srinagar. 

The ahikdra is of the same shape as the ding a, but mnch smaller, being 
usually only about 36 feet long, 3^ feet wide, and 1 foot deep. It is chiefly 
-used in and about Srinagar, and answers the purpose of a carriage. 

The kk&eh is a very large boat without a roof or awning, and is used for 
the carriage of gfoods. It is also called kharhu. 

The tadtaaoar is the smallest, lightest, and swiftest of all the boats used on 
the Kashmir lakes. 

The larindo is a State barge, in which the boatmen are seated both before 
and behind the canopied portion occupied by the passenger. It is a sort of 
house-boat. 

There are two other State boats, the parinda (a very light, long craft, with 
a small canopied space towards the fore part, propelled by 30 to 40 men, and 
possessing great speed) and the ekfkmdri, a more substantial boat with a 
heavier canopy. All the boats on the Jhelum are propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles. 

The bahafi, or large grain-boats, are generally worked by poles, men 
on either side descending an inclined plane from the roof of the boat and 
chanting as they posh. 

The crew of the dinga are most useful, and on shore will act in almost any 
capacity. Lastly, there is the dinbahtado (or dbemndo), a little “dug-out," 
used for the cultivation of the melon-beds of the Dal lake, and for carrying 
vegetables, &c., to market. It is worked by a man or woman, squatted in the 
bow, with one paddle.' 

The Jhelum is sjHmned by thirteen bridg^es in its course through the valley 
of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are called kadaU, 

In Ladak and Baltisttin the principal river is tlie Indus, which flows in a 
general north-west direction through the whole length of tiieee two provinces 
in a deep trough between the trans-Himalayan range on its left bank and the 
Kailas and Karakoram ranges on its right bank. Its chief tributaries on the 
left bank are the Hanl4, Zausk£r river, the Dt^ and Astor rivws, while on 

* tat farther remarks on boots, sse oodor the hosdiof " Jbslsei ** 
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the right bank it receives the Shyok, tlie Shigar, and the Gilgit rivers. The 
Shyok receives the Nubr£ and the Changchenmo rivers ; while the Shigar is 
formed by the janctiou of the Basha and Braldii rivers. 

Both the Jlielum and the Chenab also join the Indus after it has entered 
the plains of the Panj^b. The most remarkable feature about the Indus and 
its tributaries is the general parallelism of their courses, which lias l>eeD 
determined by tlie direction of the principal rnoiiulain chains, and the same 
similarity may be observed in the peculiar knee-bends which are common to 
all the rivers of the Panjab. For the curious sweep southward, which occurs 
in the Sutlej below Bilaspur, is also found in all the other rivers; in the Beas 
below Hajipur; in the Ravi near Basaoli j in the Chenab below Kishtwar; in 
the Jhelum below Mozufarabad ; and in the Indus at the junction of the 
Gilgit river. 

Cniiningham gives the following account of the passage of rivers in 
Ladak 

Pauage of riven .—The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gal is 
the Tibetan term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time for 
fording, for after 10 or 11 a.m. the waters are much increased by the melting 
snows. 

Ferrg (gruiAa ).—The common people are usually ferried over on a single 
inflated skin, but influential men are usually taken over on a raft, formed by 
placing a charpdi on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite Satti, is crossed 
by boat in summer. 

iirtdyss.—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Laddb— 

(1) The zdmpa, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams of poplars. 

Good specimens are to be seen at Leh and Kbalsi. 

(2) The ehug-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus and 

Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man's arm. 

The eiug-tam is a very cheap and easy mode of bridging a stream, and 
is, when new and well constructed, quite safe. The passage of old bridges is, 
however, often both difficult and dangerous. In them the suspension ropes 
form a great curve; the sides are frequently unwattled and completely open, 
and the roadway sometimes reduced to a single rope. {Cunningham.) 

Cfi’sw##.—Owing to the great variations of level, the climate must neces¬ 
sarily be different for every region. 

The temperature rang^ from more than the tropical heat of the Panjab 
summer, to such an intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the moun¬ 
tains. In inhabited places even, the variation is such, that in the lower parts 
the people go about neariy nnelad; in the higher, sheepskins are worn, and in 
some places the people are confined to their houses for seven months in the 
year by snow. The element of moisture also causes much variety in dimate, 
and consequently in aspect of country, 
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Regions of fonr different degrees may be roughly distinguished as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail, as in the southern portions of 

British territory, including the outer hills and middle mountains. 

(2) Where the rains do not reach, but there is rainfall enough for all 

crops, but rice, without irrigation. This area embraces Kashmir, 

(3) Where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the hillsides are bare, with 

the exception of a little forest. This is a semi-Tibetdn climate, and 
includes Astor, part of Qilgit and of Baltistiin. 

(4) A nearly rainless tract, where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the 

whole country is entirely bare. This has a Tibetan climate and 
includes the rest of Oilgit, the greater part of BaltisUin, and all 
Ladak. 

Communication. —The cart-road now under construction np the Jhelnm 
valley from Man to Srinagar is the only road practicable 
'* for wheeled traffic. The remainder are ouly practicable 

for pack animals. Mr. Girdlestone says of the roads 

On land the means of commnnication in the towns are narrow, tortnona streets, whose 
nneren pavement is eicrneiating to the feet, and in the eonntrj the tracks worn by passengers 
and oattle, and following the ineqnalitiea of the gronnd. In the side valleys, the footpath 
soon becomes dilBcnlt as the upper gorges are reached.’* 

Mr. Wynne reported in 1873 that the Maharija intended henceforth to 
derate to the improvement of roads an annual sura of half a lakh of ehlii 
(ten-auna) rupees. Up to date little or nothing has been done towards the 
repairs of the roads. 

To Srinagar the principal roads from India are 
(a) The Marf road, nearly finished, suitable for wheeled traffic, and with 
little alteration for a narrow-gauge line. 

(i) The Fir Panjdl rotfte, which is very bad and much less used Uutn 
formerly. Ponies go along it with difficulty. 

(c) The Sialkot-Jamd-Srinagnr route, a good deal 'used by natives, snit- 
able for baggage animals. 

From Srinagar the principal roads are 
(a) To Gilgit vitf the Kamri or Dorikdn passes, Astor and Bdnjf. This 
road is continued to Chitral and then by the Dorah poM into 
Zebak. It is passable for baggage animals, but very difficult in 
places. 

(i) To Ldh pid the Zoji La and thence on to Tdrkand. A certain amount 
of mon^ is being yearly spent by the Joint Commissioners on this 
road, and consequently it is generally very good goiog for baggage 
animals. 

(e) To Skardd pid the 2!oji La and Indus valley. From whore it leaves tiie 
Ldh road, this rand is extremely bad and barely {UMsable for 
baggage animals. 
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In the valley the best road is perhaps that leading from Srinagar to 
Shupion, and thence to the Fir Panjal pass. Other well-marked tracks are 
the roads from fiaramula to Srinagar on the one side, and to Islamabad and 
Vernag and thence to the Banihil pass on the other side; the road to Leh 
up the Sind valley and thence over the Zoji La, and the road to Gilgit 
following the course of the Jhelum, and then skirting the east side of the 
Wular lake. All the roads appear to date from the time of the Delhi Emperors. 
Of the village paths, it may be said that from any large village there is 
usually a decent track leading to Srinagar. But communication between 
villages is very difficult owing to rivers, canals, unbridged irrigation cuttings, 
rice-lands, and swamps. On all main tracks the villagers maintain little cross¬ 
ings of logs covered with mud over irrigation canals and streams. Near 
Srinagar the'roads generally begin with a mile or two of poplar avenue. The 
traffic is by ponies, mules, and coolies. (Wingate) 

Bellew gives the following interesting account of the mode of tracking out 
a pass by the aid of yaks on the high passes of Ladak :— 

“ Before essaying the passage of the glacier, it is castomary to drive a herd of ten or twelve* 
yaks across to ascertain the route. These, in their way, sagacions animals, when nrged up 
the side of the glacier, crowd together for a consultation on its edge, and after a good deal of 
granting one of them takes the lead, the others following in single file. The leader, with his 
nose down on the snow, sniffs and grnnte his way cautiously, and when tired, falls back for 
the next to take op the lead till land is reached on the other side. The Bbots follow the 
track of their brutes and erect little pillars of snow here and there along the route by way of 
guide in case of mists or snow obscuring the track,” 

Not unfrequently in the valley of the Indus, blocks of rocks are set in 
motion by the step of the wild sheep. These stoue avalanches are of constant 
occurrence in these hills after rain and during the period the winter snows are 
melting away; and they are one of the most dreaded dangers the traveller has 
to face. And hence it is that the Bhot never thinks of camping in the open 
in these valleys, but always takes shelter in the cavern of some secure bank, or 
scoops out, or walls in, some ready hollow under the lee of any firm rook. 

Saudalt .—In the Kashmir valley the better class of people wear ehaplis, 
which consist of a soft-leather sock, laced, and over it a strong, thick leather 
sole, bound to the foot by thongs, terminating in one buckle. Coolies, both in 
the valley and in the mountains, wear sandals made of rice-straw. ChapHt 
are useless in wet weather, but the straw-shoe is good and safe, and worn over 
the European boot is comfortable, and safe for mountain climbing. ( Wingate) 
The Tibetan sandals, or mocassins, will wear for a surprisingly long time, 
provided they do not get wet. They are mada of ibex-skin, and on account of 
their roughness and pliability they are admirably adapted to walking over 
steep or dangerous paths. 

Commnnicatione .—In the valley of Kashmir the Jhelum and the canals 

connected with it are much used as a means 
of communication, and have hitherto served 
all the purposes of traffic. A description of the various kinds of boats used will 
be found under the heading “ Jhelum." 
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To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in very early times to connect Soptir with Srinagar. 

This canal, which is called the Nani, leaves the left bank of the river 
immediately below Shadipur and runs southward, dividing into two branches, 
the smaller of which continues straight on through the marshes to Patan and 
Palballan, while the other turns to the right and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake. 

When the water is high enough, this, which is the shorter route, is always 
selected by the boatmen when passsing between Srinagar and Baramula. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shihkul canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabid, are 
among the most important. 

The construction of a canal connecting Akniir with Jamii was commenced, 
but proving a failure was abandoned; it is called the Shihnahir canal {q.v .). 
Rafts and small boats are floated down the Chen&b, but it cannot be called 


navigable above Aknur. There are falls and rapids, near where the river 
makes the knee-bend, which are dangerous. The Indus is too rapid to be 
navigated in any part of its course through the Kashmir State. 

Pottal .—The earliest rules regarding postal communication with Kashmir 
were contained in PanjUbNotification No. 673, dated 16th March 1867, and pro¬ 
vided for the conveyance of a sealed bag to and from the British Officer on 
duty at Srinagar, by the Maharaja’s agency. A fee equal to half the British 
postage was levied, on behalf of the Mabar&ja, on all letters to and from 
visitors in the valley, who used what was termed " the Resident's dik.” 

Change* in 1870-71 .—In 1870 the direct eonnection of the Srinagar post 
office with the office of the Officer on Speciid Duty was severed; bnt the 


• Letter from Fin.nci.lDep.rtn.,nt Srinagar post office has always since been 
to Director Genemi of the Poet Office, maintained by the Imperial post office dur- 

^tlitwfr^^SociJDepertment Kashmir season of each year. At 

to Director Oenermi of the Poet Office, first sanction was experimentally sriven* 
No. U77, doted 16 th March 1871. ■ Ui.,. — . 

in 1870; but itwascontinnedf permahently 
The establishment was as follows— g 


in 1871. 


1 Depaty Foetmaeter os 
1 Clerk 

1 Maoshi . 

2 Peons 
Stationery . 


100 per mensem. 

so 



From 1st January 1886 Srinagar was constituted a permanent head office, 
which is now open throughout the year. The time of transit between Sialkot 
and Srinagar averages about 63 hours. The present establishment constats 


of— 




1 Postmaster at 

2 Clerks „ 
ICleik 

2 Postmen „ 
Stationery allowanoe 


. 160 
. 30 

. 20 
. 14 

6 


per mensem. 

ft 
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Uurin$' the senson (let May to Slst October) one extra postman is enter* 
tained, anil during the nrinter an allowance of fiS per mouth is made for fire¬ 
wood. 

Daring July and August, a branch office is established at Gulmarg. 

Lek .—A sub.ofl5ce was opened at Leh experimentally on the 1st June 

1875 ; it was continued on the 1st January 

Letters from FinancUl Department „ i a * a a. 

to Director General of the pJrtOfficc, aod Was made permanent in August 

Nos. 488 and 23s6s dated 25th Janu* 1876. It is open throughout the year. The 
arv and 23rd Aujrnst 1876. x. ' aiu jt x j. 

K Oenl. B., September 1882. Kashmir postal charges and rules apply to 

Leh. 


Levy of Kankmir potUige.—ln addition to the British post office, the 
State maintains its own postal service, the chief offices being at Srinagar and 
Jamu. Their only regular service is between these two places, and it is so 
uncertain, that the inhabitants of Srinagar are largely using the British post 
office for all commnnication with India. Within the State, letters may take 
from a few days to a month or six weeks to reach the addressee. On all 
correspondence addressed to or emanating from its own subjects, the State 
charges postage at British India rates; and consequently if the letter is ad¬ 
dressed to India, its sender must pay doable postage, once in British stamps 
and again in Kashmir stamps, and the recipient of a letter from India must 
pay in cash the full amount of the British stamps thereon. This is a serious 
hindrance to trade. The charge is made whether the letter travels by the State 
or by the British office. Europeans are charged at half rates for all Indian 
correspondence, and 1 anna per letter, post-card, or newspaper going to or 
coming from Europe. Official correspondence is free of any Kashmiri postage. 
Within the State the local officials use Kashmiri service stamps, which are 
not paid for, but supplied on application. The Kashmiri stamps in use are:— 


Private. 
i aiina. 

1 .. 

1 .. 

2 annas. 


4 

8 


>» 

»» 


Service. 
i anna. 

i >. 


1 .. 

2 annas. 


4 

8 


M 

I* 


and post-cards. J 

The double postage is almost prohibitive of parcels, as the postage fre¬ 
quently exceeds the value, and even the half-postage rates charged to Euro, 
peans make it cheaper to use a special messenger. In maintaining snch a 
system the State shows itself at once ignorant of its own advantages and 
neglectfnl of the interests of its subjects. ( Wingate.) 

Writing in 1874, Mr. Girdlestooe says that the efficiency of the post 
between Srinagar and Jamd is noteworthy, for, notwithstanding that five 
ranges of hills have to be crossed, the usual time of transit does not exceed 
fo. ty-eight hours, the distance being about 160 miles. To obtain this speed 
the daily packet is limited to a few peunds in weight, and the munere are 
relieved every 2 or 3 miles in the bilis. At present (1889) a letter posted at 
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Lahore ou Friday evening, would ordinarily be delivered in Srinagar on Tues¬ 
day, and from Bombay a letter is received after about 8 days. But the bags 
being limited in weight, in making them up newspapers are frequently left 
out, and occasionally letters. Heavy rain makes the route to Jamu very diffi. 
cult, and heavy snow closes the Banihal pass (9,200 feet), although shelters for 
tlie runners exist every 200 or 300 yards. The post is thus occasionally in¬ 
terrupted for one or two days at a time. (Wingate). 

The communication on the lines between Srinagar and Gilgit is maintain¬ 
ed, not by regular runners, but through village agency, and therefore cannot 
be depended on for speed, though, so long as there is no snow on the road, 
the variation in time is slight. Between Srinagar and Leh, there are regular 
runners during the summer, but in winter, when the men cannot camp out, 
they go from village to village. In the summer a letter goes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh iu seven or eight days: in winter much longer. 

Mr. Ney Elias, in 1878, made the following report on the postal routes to 
L4h:— 

“ The Kula route is closed to traffio for eight months in the year, and during the re¬ 
maining four months, cannot be used as a d&k road, owing to its length and natural difficul¬ 
ties in the form of high passes. The Kashmir road, on the other hand, is in ordinary 
seasons open for ddk service the whole year, with the exception of a week or two during the 
winter, when heavy snow is falling, or when exceptionally boisterons weather prevails 
at a certain point. It is, moreover, a somewhat shorter route to Lahore than the Kuln 
route. 

"But two serious obstacles to the Kashmir route exist—(1) the necessity of crossing the 
Zoji La pass in its present uncared-for condition; (2) the absence of an nndivided and 
effeetnal control of the dik service between the limits of the jurisdiction of the waeir of 
Kashmir (vix., Sonamarg) and Laddk." 

From the account given of the Zoji La, it will be seen that the 
7-mile section between Baltal and Oreman is too long for the safety of the dik 
men, and is the chief cause of the delay in running the mails between Kashmir 
and Ladak. 

From Sonamarg to L4h there are thirty-two d2k stages, to each of which 
in the summer two men are appointed, while between Sonamarg and Mdtayan 
sixteen extra men are employed during the winter. 

In the winter, instead of the d&k arriving daily at L^h, there is often an 
interval of a fortnight, and even more sometimes. 

From Srinagar to Ldh the transit under ordinary circumstance takes seven 
days, the distance being about 254 miles. Except on the part of officials, 
Europeans, and a few merchants, there does not appear to be much written 
correspondence in Kashmir. 

A railway scheme* is under consideration for the extension of the Sialkot 
branch of the North-Western Railway to Jamd. The line would be about 27 
miles long (9 British and 18 Kashmir territory), running through easy coantiy> 
mostly fertile, especially the English portion, presenting no difficulty, except 

Bail*ays. bridge (about 1,060 feet). The work could be com¬ 

pleted and carried out in twelve months from the AlM 

’ Thli it now t'orapIsHed (1^*0). 
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of commencing operations. TLe total cost has been estimated at B5],000 per 
mile. 

Four routes are considered practicable 

l»t .—Sialkot to the Kashmir plain, via Jamu and Biasi, up the Chenab 
and Bichlari valleys, with a long tunnel under the Banihal pass. 

From Jhelum, ou the North-Western Railway, op the Punch valley, 
via Koti and Punch, with a tunnel under the Haji Pir, or adjoin¬ 
ing pass, to Baramiila and Srinagar. 

3rd .—Leaving the North-Western Railway at Mandra or New Rewat,start- 
ing vid Kahuta, Fanjar, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramula 
and Sinagar. 

4(i ,—From Kala-kf-Sardi station on the North-Western Railway, vid 
Abbotabfid, Mozafarabad, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramula 
and Srinagar. 

Telegraph .—A wire connects Jamu with Sialkot with an intermediate 
station at Nawashar, the head-quarters of the villa. 

From Jamu the wire is carried to Srinagar, with intermediate stations at 
Udampdr, Deogal, or'Banihal on the south, and Vernag on the north side 
of the Banihal pass; and at Islamabad. 

From Udampur branch lines go to Riasf and Bamnagar. 

From Srinagar the line goes to Domdl. 

On this line the intermediate stations are Sopur, Baramula, and Urf. 

Another line goes from Srinagar to Skardd, vid Sind valley and Sonamarg 
(where there is au office), and thence to Dras, an isolated line connects Gilgit 
with Astor, with an intermediate office at Bunji on the Indus. 

No State charge is made for telegrams to or from British India beyond 
the charges rotrrent in British India, except for cable messages, on which a 
tax of fiS is levied. The service is well worked. All cable messages from 
Europe are stopped at Sialkot, whence they are forwarded by poet to Srinagar. 
h. cable message to Europe reaches in a few hours, whereas a cable mess.'ige 
from Europe takes four or five days to reach Srinagar. 

Statistics abd Fikabcs. 

Military Statiatie*. 

The total force at the disposal of the Kashmir Government is 

as follo'ws:— 





AmirMiT. 

S^pptn 

1 Anti 

i Mlnen. 

Bemtrkf. 


Men. 

Gnu. 

Jongi Faaj 

KhoTa Fanj 

Nizamst .... 
Mahantja'a Bodj-gnard 
MUn’a Bodjr-gasM . 

Pdnch force 

Fort and oatpost gnarda 

1A33« 
3,896 
3.136 
600 
680 
IJWO 
IJKX) j 

1,188 

’«X) 

... 

1 

64 

see 

2^ j 

1 

Enlisted camp* 
follower! are not 
taken intocaioa* 
Utiooi nor anj 
ofBcers abore th« 
rank of com* 
mandant. 

Total 

84,648 

1.492 1 

1,632 

286 j 

1,688 
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There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are tept at Jamii 
and half in Kashmir. 


The above figures are Major Biddulph’s, and show a paper strength of 
about 30,000. Mr. Henvey’s information at the end of 1882 was much the 
same. And these two ufiicers agree also in putting down the actual strength 
at about 20,000 men. 

Bittribution. —Mr. Henvey, at the end of 1882, described the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir. 

Jamn ......... 

Astor. 

Gilgit. 

MozafarabiCd ....... 

Tarioaa forts ....... 

He also gives the distribution by commands, thus— 


6,648 men. 
12.730 „ 
1.6U4 „ 
3,116 „ 
300 „ 
4.696 „ 


Name of Regiment or Corpe. 

Nune of Officer. 

Number of men. 


GsicEBAt Ibdab Sihoh’s Cokmakd. 


Raeo Part&b 


Indar Singh 

690 

Bijli . 


Colonel Bdj Singh 

721 

Rugonath • • 


Nihaldy Commandant 

821 

Lachman • 


Devi, ditto 

955 

BijriCj * • « 


Onn^, ditto 

786 

Gorind 


liakhd .... 

841 


Gbitibal Laba’s Coxxaxd. 


Radr . . 


Cbund . 

616 

Shabzuih • 


Manji. 

681 

Rdm • a 


Bhagst. 

526 

Fateb • 


Katbd • . . . . 

696 

Bodr^gnard . 


Chnndd . 

627 

Artillery • • 


Han Singh ..... 

760 


Gbbbbal (.'hatab SiBoa’s Cohmabd. 


Hanuman . . 

• . * • 

Khoji. 

716 

ParUb 


Oeviya, Colonel .... 

633 

R&mgol • . 


Lahsi Commandant 

686 

Buibbndder • . 


Dnrga Pershad .... 

765 

Narain • 


Buibbndder, Commandant 

690 

Devi 


Daru, Colonel • . . . 

866 

Rugbir 


Snn^. 

926 


Gbbbbal Shabkab Siboh's Cobbabd. 


Sher Baeha . 


Pujar Singb, Colonel 

425 

Besbeshar 


Gunieb, Commandant • 

599 

Snrdj . 


Narain Singh .... 

736 

Nor Singh 


Devif Commandant 

455 

6o{)al . . . 


Mata Singh, Commandant 

846 

CavaliT 


Colonel Hari Singh 

996 

Iiregnlars . . 


Bakahi Muii^ • • , . 

2.995 

Ditto 


Dfiran Snnt Udm .... 

3,311 

Sepoys of Ports 



4.595 

Nizamat Reeiment 


Colonel Waziri HaH Singh 

1,260 

Police . 


Baaava Singb, etc. 

483 

Gagnr . 

. 

Saba Kbio, Commandant 

300 



Total 

30,480 

--- 
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The following extracts from a report made by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 
Special Duty in Kashmir, give a short sketch of the system by which the 
army is recruited and maintained 

“ Term of eervice- —There is none, and consequently no pension Hat. Men are kept on 
until they drop or find substitutes. 

“ Seeruitt. —Formerly there was little difficulty in attracting as many Dogrds as were 
wanted, but of late the service has become unpopular, and attempts hare been made to force 
each tamtndetr’t family to produce one man for the army. This has caused much discontent, 
and desertions are more frequent than ever. Agents are sent ont to collect Gdrkha recruits, 
probably in most cases men who have not succeeded in entering British corps, or relatives of 
Nipaiese soldiers already enrolled in the Hahardja’s army. For the Khola FauJ, or irregu¬ 
lars, see page 6 of Major Biddulph’s report, which gives a true picture of the composition of 
the force. 

'* Militia and territorial foreee. —The only corps which can be included under this 
denomination is the nixamaL It is, as Major Biddniph states, localised and kept apart from 
the army. I gather that the duties of the mixamat are rather those of a military police than 
of regn^ soldiers. 

“ Sapplf Department!. —^The Bahkeki, or “ Qffleer-i-Column," is the person who ar¬ 
ranges for supplies. Sines the Hahardja’s revenue is to a great extent collected in kind, the 
difficulty is how to convert the stores into money, not how to feed the troops. Only in 
outlying garrisons, such as those of GU^t, is it neoessary to procure grain, ice., from the 
Kashmir valley. 

“ Iraneport. —Mules and bullock-wagons are maintained at Jamn, and some time ago 
there was talk of arranging with the Kashmir people for ponies. But, as a rule, the trans¬ 
port oonsists of iegari coolies, s.e., of villagers impressed for the purpose. The misery 
arising therefrom, especially in crossing the high mountain barrier between Kashmir and 
Astor towards GUgit, is unspeakable. For movements within the valley of Kashmir boats 
are used to all points touched by the Jbeium and by the lakes. 

** Forte. —Appendix II contains a list of all the forte in the Mahanija's territory. Whe¬ 
ther it is complete or nnt I cannot say, for I have not been able to make a personal inspee- 
• Rot Ban, u printed In Hajor tion of any of the forts except those of Hari Parvat, Bao* 
Bhldnlph's paper. Bahn) near Jamd,’ and Bdampur. The forts of Hari 

Parvat and Bao are well described in Mr. Girdlestone’s note on the Jamd and Kashmir army, 
dated Stb February 1872. Ud.ampdr is perhaps hardly to be called a fort at all. It is 
rather a palace enclosed in a large quadrangle with wails, say 15 feet high, and only one 
large entrance. I never saw any armament or military garrison there. The building is 
situtated on open ground, on the same plai.tm as the village of Udampdr, and Banked on 
the Jamd side by a deep ravine. 

* Mageuiuee and Arm.i Faetoriee. —I made enquiries as to these in 1880 and 1881, with 
the fidlowii'g resnlts briefly stated:— 

MaoxAinas. 

“Jamd. —The principal magazine lies two miles north of the city, and is nnder the man¬ 
agement of Midn Laldin. It is capable of producing 1,000 mannds of powder per annum. 
The arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 

" iZtttsf.—There is a small magazine here producing 200 mannds of powder per annnm. 

" .KaaoedaA.—Eight miles from Jamd; saltpetre is manufaetureil. 

“ Srinagar. —Near the fortress of Hari Parvat; produces 250 Harwdre of powder yearly. 

" Moxafarahad, Aetor, and Oilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but it is said that 
powder can be locally mode, 

Anns Factobieb. 

“Jami. —This is tin.* principal factory. Two foremen and loO workmen empluycl: 
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muzzle-loading rifles turned out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but workmanship bad. 
Small mountain guns (probably the ^daati top ') are inannfactnred. Shells are made in large 
quantities, bat in quality bad. Matchlocks, blunderbasses, bayonets, swords, dtc., are freely 
made; and there are experiments oonstantly going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, 
and so forth, but local artisans are not capable of eflicient work of this sort. 

** There is a factory near the Chotoni; 60 workmen employed, and rifles and 

carbines made. 

** Zainagam,-‘~Ovi the road to Gulmarg; 25 blacksmiths and 10 workmen engaged iu 
the mannfaoture of muskets and swords. 

** Besides the above, it must be borne in mind that there are man j private gunsmiths in 
Kashmir who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European weapons. To my knowledge 
they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading rifles; and the Mabar&ja doubUess 
makes use of them as contractors for the mannfactnm of arms. 

^arraclcM and Military My attention has not been previously directed 

to this subjeet. Information could, if necessary, be collected next year; but speaking 
generally, it is probable that, with the exception of Jamn and Srinagar, the garrisons are 
tombed in the forts to which they are detailed. 

** The Gh>vemmeot of India is aware of the jealonaj with whirir the Officer on Special 
Dnty in Kashmir is prevented from obtaining knowledge of the Mahari^s's internal affairs. 
The ofllcer cannot make personal investigation into such matters as the army, forts, and 
arsenals, without exciting suspicion. He is therefore dependent upon the reports of native 
agents, who often draw upon their imagination for their facts. Of coorse, this is to be re¬ 
gretted, but it is the outcome of the peculiar relations subeisting between the Officer on Duty 
and the darhdr, and it should be taken into account in estimating the value of his labors.” 

Ethnogrmpkf. —^The subjoined table has been extracted and translated from 
the Administration Beport of Jamd and Kssb- 
mir for the year 1873, which was prepared in 
accordance with the command of His Hig’hness the Mahariya by Diwan Kirpa 
Rdm. 



Cettiiit nf the Jamu and Katkmir TerrUoriet for 1873. 
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Races .—Varied as is the form of this country, and its other physical 
characters, its population is not less so. The several tribes that dwell here 
dotted over the lower hills, or sheltering in the valleys that divide the loftier 
mountains, are some of widely different origin, and some, though of nearer 
relation, of widely different character. 

The races may be thus classified : — 

Aryan. 

cffi/Z-CMtammadans) } 

Pa^ars's—Principally Hindus, inhabiting the east part of the next higher 
mountains, on which snow falls to a considerable extent. 

KashmMs —Principally Muhammadans, but some fraction are still Hindus, 
living for the most part in the mountain-bound country of Kashmir. 

Lards —ChieBy Muhammadans, dwelling in the mountainous country north 
of Kashmir; the Tibetan Baltis being their neighbours on the east and the 
Pathans or Afghtins on the west. 

Turanian. 

Tibetan —Subdivided into— 

BaltU —(Muhammadans), living at elevations of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet. 

Ladaiis —(Buddhists),dwelling in villages 9,500 to 13,500 feet. 
Engaged chiefly in agriculture. 

Ckampas —(Buddhists), wandering among the high level valleys 
of Rupehu for pastoral purposes. 

This classification is more national than tribal. For the southern parts 
especially, another division might be attempted, that is one by castes, but our 
information about the various subdivisions of the castes is not suflicient to do 
this. Each race will be separately described, but here, too, a few words may 
be said. 

The Dogrils and Chibbalfs were originally one, but they have now become 
separated in many characteristics, the latter having become Mubamroadans, 
while the Dogras remained Hindus. They are well featured and of rather 
slight build. 

The Pabarfs are a stouter race, as befits those who live for part of the year 
among enow. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the Paharis, possess some very marked 
characters; they are large-made, robust, and of a cast of feature really fine. 

The Dards are a race who, though Aryan also, are very different and easily 
distinguishable from Kashmiris. 

All these hitherto enumerated races h-ave features distinctly of the Aryan 
type, still with marked differences among themselves. 

The Tibetan races, whom we now reach, have the characteristics of the 
Turanian family (of which the Chinese and the Japanese are the instances 
mot* known to Englishmen) in varying degree. The two last of these sub- 
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divisions are Buddhist in religion, the first Muhammadan, princiftallj of the 
Shia sect. 

Meligion.—^T. Drew has described the religions of the Kashmir State in 
these words 

“ There are four religions. Only three, indeed, are of mneh importance as regards this 
eonntry. These are three widespread religions of Bnddhism, Hinddism, and Muhammadan¬ 
ism. The fonrth is the Sikh sect of the Hiodds, which is very sparingly represented. 

“ The Buddhists comprise two out of the three TibeUCn races—the Champds and the 
Ladhkis. They comprise also the inhahitants of several Dird villages who, while retaining 
certain rites of their own, have adopted Buddhism. It should be noted that not only those 
Udrd villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the Tibetdn tongue and 
lost their own, hut several others also who retain their own Bdrd speech, 

“ The Muhammadans include the Baltis who, aa before said, are but Baddkis converted 
to Islam: nearly all the Ddrds, the Kashmiris (taking them generally), and the Chibh/ilfs. 

“Of the Hiiidd faith are the Pahdcia and Dogrda. 

“ Of Sikhs but very few are to be met with in these territories. There are some villages 
of oomparatively old colUnisation in the Jhelam valley, and there is a Sikh temple and yrostA 
or book on the banks of the Chendb. 

“ It is the case that within the Hindd area are many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other races, but also natives of the same part who have at different times been con¬ 
verted; this is speciiilly the case in the towns. On the other hand, in every town in the 
Muhammadan couutry Hindds are settled chiefly as traders; and again, in Kashmir a propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindd faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins.” 

Muhammadan fanaiieitnt itt Srinagar.—In September 1872, a serious riot 
occurred in Srinagar between the Mabammadan sects of Sbfas and Sunis. The 
cause was religious fanaticism. Orest loss of property was inflicted. 

Zanguaget.—The following is Mr. Drew’s account of the languages of the 
Kashmir State. Below are given an enumeration of thirteen languages, or 
dialects spoken within the Kashmir State. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
make a greater number of subdivisions, since the speech is apt to vary in these 
mountain countries within very short distances; the g^reater number of sub¬ 
divisions one makes, the less, of course, will be the difference between any two 
adjoining ones; in the present list the differences are very marked indeed. To 
mark out the relationships of the thirteen dialects, the classification is indicated 
by the bracketing on the left-hand side of the accompanying list, where all 
trie Pahiri dialects and Kashmiri being put together, /aur great groups are 
constituted. 

The following is the list 

.AavAN {Southern ItioUion). 


Pahari, 

I 


{ Dogri. 

Cbibdli. 

I bamirari. 
Bradarwani. 
Padsri. 

Dialect of Doda. 
Kisbtwiri. 

\ Kashmiri. 
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f Dialect of D^h. 

Dard 4 „ of Astor, Gurais, and Driis. 

(. ,3 of Gilgit. 


Tdranian {Southern Divieion). 

T'fiof ' / Language of Baltistan and Ladak. 
* *** \ „ of the Cbampis. 


An account of these languages will be found iu the description of the provinces 
in which they occur. 

With all these different languages, it can be understood that in carrying on 
the government some difficulties occur through their variety. The official 
written language is Persian. Orders given by the Maharaja are written in 
Persian character and language. The government's accounts are also written 
in Persian, and in almost every case that language is the medium of official 
communication, though in some cases Dogri is used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written, that all who would aspire to an 
office of any estimation must become acquainted with it, yet it is very seldom 
spoken in Jamu, only, indeed, when some trader or other traveller from Kabul 
or Yarkand comes, unacquainted with the more familiar dialects, and makes 
himself understood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

Besides the Persian character, which in this State is hardly ever applieil to 
any but the Persian language, there are three written characters used for the 
languages spoken. These are Dogri, Kashmiri, and Tibetau. In its old form 
the Dogri character was imperfect, and not easy to read either accurately or 
quickly. For this reason, a few years ago, the Maharija caused to be invented 
a modification of it; by this it was brought nearer to the Devanagri—so near, 
tliat the system is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat 
different. The new Dogri is used for the petitions which are brought up 
before the Maharaja; for this purpose it Kos replaced Persian; but it has not 
generally displaced either Persian or the old Dogri. The old Dogri character 
is made use of only for writing the Dogri language; it is allowed in certain 
official documents, as in reports from officers of the army, wlio are of a class by 
whom Persian is hardly ever acquired; also many accounts are kept in duplicate 
in Persian and Dogri; the accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other—a continuous side-by-side system of audit being thus carried out. 

Chibhali and the Paharf dialects are unwritten. Kashmiri is written, but 
seldom ouly. The Dard dialects are not written. Of the people who speak 
Tibetfn, the Ladakis are the only one who can at all generally write it. 

Four alphabets are used by natives of the country, viz., Persian, Dogri, 
Kashmiri, and Tibetan. People who come to Jamu from other parts not un¬ 
commonly have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus, Sikhs from the Panjab 
have their Gurmakhi writing, Hindus from the centre of Hindustan will write 
either in Devanagri or some allied form of character. Bengalis will have their 
own Bengali writing, and so on. 
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Mineral Peoddctioks. 

Iron, —The best iron is found in the vicinity of Riasi in Jamd, while the iron 
found at Sof and Kotbar is not so good. Iron of good quality, but inferior 
to that of Rfasi, is found in Pdneh and in the hills south of Badrawar. 

The outturn of the iron mines would appear to be very small, as Vigne 
mentions that the total yield of the forges at Sof in the Bring pargana, then, 
as now, the principal ironworks in the valley, was only 5,760 lbs. per month j 
these mines, together with those in the Kuthar pargana, now yield about 60 
tons annually. 

Iron is also mined near Choan, in the Shahabad valley, at Shdr, near Pam- 
pur, and Arwan, in the Zainagfr pargana, but the amount produced at these 
places is inconsiderable and of inferior quality. 

Mr. Girdlestoue says there are iron mines at Chrir, but neither Drew nor 
Bates mentions their existence; he also mentions Nihari as a place where iron 
ore is found and worked. 

Verchere, in bis description of the mines at Kothar in the Kuthdrparyaaa, 
says he has no doubt the amount of ore obtained could be supplemented consider¬ 
ably by increasing the mines and adopting better furnaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, wind-mills, or horse-power; but the miners and other inhabit¬ 
ants of the villages take great care not to mention to the Maharaja’s official anj 
valuable deposit of ore which may be worked with advantage; they pretend 
that the Mahar&ja takes away all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing 
for it, and that when a supply of any ore is discovered near a village, the inhabit¬ 
ants have to work it by corveet, so that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral is a calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. " But,” adds 
Mr. Verchere, "this is probably untrue in many ways; the iron they supply is 
taken in heu of taxes; the care with which many of the holes are concealed 
with bushes and rubbish iuduces me to believe that a good deal of iron is 
smelted in a contraband way; and last, but not least, making a secret of 
mineral wealth is quite consistent with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent 
amongst natives.” In Kashmir, moreover, the Maharaja’s government enter¬ 
tain the same childish fear, lest the mineral wealth of the country should 
become known. In Ladak, the only place where iron is found appears to be 
Yelchang. Dr. Aitchison says it is called ciait by the fihotis, and is a trade 
article from the Pan jab, chiefly vtif Knlu, in the form of rods and flat bars; also 
as large iron dishes and horse-shoes. All of it that is imported into Leb is 
expended either in Ladak proper or in BaltistAn. Horse-shoes are brought in 
greater or less quantity from Yarkand, as well as from Kulu and Kashmir. 
The Bbot term for horse-shoes is miipai, and for nails zurit. 

Lead is known to exist in the vicinity of Sof, in Kashmir, but it does not 
appear to he worked at all. A large quantity of sniphuret of lead is brought 
down from Riasi to Amritsar. 

Copper .—Vigne says vaguely— 

“ Veins of lead, copper, and, as I was informed, also of silver and even of gold, arc k noivn 
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to exist la the long graes-corered hills in the neighbourhood of Sof, but the iron alone is 
worked." 

According to Moorcrott, some copper mines are said to have been discovered 
towards Kashmir. He probably refers to the mine near the village of Harpat- 
nar, at the northern extremity of the Knhdr pargana, where a copper mine is 
said to have been worked until of late years. Jacquemont found copper ore in 
the Lidar valley, on the south-west side of the range which divides Kashmir 
from Surd. Baron Hiigel also found copper ore, but mentions that the mines 
are not worked; this traveller also states that plumbago abounds in the Fir 
Panjdl mountains; and it has lately been found of inferior quality in the 
Cioinai nala on the east side of the Maru Ward wan valley, between the villages 
of Inshin and Maru. 

Bellew says that copper is found in several spots in the Nubrd and Shyok 
valleys. The ore is worked in the vicinity of Charasa, in the Nubra valley. 
Some specimens of the ore obtained in the Shyok valley were found to contain 
some nuggets of the kind called peacock ore,” mixed up with crude sulphate 
of copper. Copper is also found in the Indus, close to Ldh, by the people 
when they are washing for gold. Copper glance is found at Rondu, in 
Baltistdn. 

Silver .—According to Vigne, silver exists near Sof, in Kashmir, but it is 
not worked. 

OoId.-^Hiigel is probably correct in his statement that neither gold nor 
silver has been found; bat he adds, '‘neither do the streams bear down gold- 
dust, as in the neighbouring countries.” This latter statement is disproved, as 
far as concerns the Shingo river, by Captain Montgomerie, R.E., who, in bis 
account of the progress of the Kashmir survey, gives the following particulars 
regarding gold-washing in that stream >— 

“ The draiooge, escaping frotn the plains of Dsosai, throngh a not easily distingatshed 
gorge near the Katasiri station, falls into the Dris river above Kirkitcho. This tribatary 
of the Drds river is called the Shigar and sometimes the Shingo river; it brings down gold 
with its waters, and gold-washing is carried on just below the janotion. The Indus itself and 
several of its tribntaries are known to produce gold. 

** The gold-waabing ie laid not to be valnable, bat it does eometimee gire ae much ae one or 
two small rupees a day to a nun, though a most barbarons method ie employed in washing 
the earth. This earth is taken from the detritos which, 1 think, now generally lies abore 
the highest flood line. After two or three washings, a black, heavyish sort of aand is left> 
with the pieces of gold scattered here and there. Ae far as my own experienoe goes, 1 should 
say it was not a very profitable baeineee, for after half on boar’s washing I only got firs 
veiy tiny nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I bad, at the time, the benefit of the aseiatanca 
of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought that something might be done by 
investing in a cradle and appsratna. He said that a substance like the Uaek sand mentioned 
above had proved valnable in Ansiralia,” 

Qold-waahing is also carried on on the banks of the Jbelum, in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Taugrot, north of Jhelum, but to a very trifling extent. 

In the trana-Himalayan province gold is found in the beds of the ZenekAr, 
Indus, and BAsha rivers. Tbe people of Skardu are in tbe habit of coming 
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every spring to the jnnction of the Zanskar river with the Indus, to search for 
gold brought down by the meltings of the winter snow. Vigne says that on 
the banks of the Bisha stream more gold is produced than in any other part 
of BaltistAn, and this was the only place which the former raja reserved to 
himself. Any other person might wash the sand for gold elsewhere, but the 
value of the quantity collected and of the time expended is so nearly balanced 
that Vigne never saw any gold-diggers but on one occasion (at Kiris). Here 
four or five men were employed, and must have washed and sifted a great 
many bushels of earth, but the quantity of gold dust obtained was not moi-e 
than would cover a shilling. 

Salt (common) is found on the banks of the Tso-kar, where it is collected 
by the Rupshu shepherds (Ohampds). It is of a very inferior quality, but the 
Bhots consume it. 

Borax is obtained in the Puga valley, in Ladak. There it is collected in 
an impure state on the borders of certain lakes, as they dry up, depositing the 
salt. The material is smeared with fat to prevent loss by evaporation, and 
is then transported across the Himalaya to the plains. It is used in medi¬ 
cine ; in the arts as a glaze for pottery ; as also by jewellers to clean gold, 
silver, &e. 

Soda is found in the Thogji Chanmo plain, the banks of the Tso-kar being 
quite white witii it. The salt found here is natron, or subcarbonate of soda. 
It also is found iu extensive patches on portions of the Kuenlun plains, and 
in the Nubr4 valley, where Dr. Bellew says 3,000 maunds of this salt had 
been collected in 1873 for the Kashmir market. It is used by the Tibetans to 
improve the color, and draw out the flavor, of their tea. 

StUpkur. —Dr. Ince mentions sulphur among the miuerals of Kashmir, but 
both Hiigel and Moorcroft agree that though sulphureous springs are numer¬ 
ous, the mineral has nowhere been found in the valjey in a solid state, and 
of it is imported from the Pan jib; a small supply is said to be obtained 
tr lut Kishtwir. In Ladak it is obtained only at Puga, in a mine worked 
by the Kashmir government. 

Oj/p$«m is found at the sulphur mines on the Puga stream, at the cele¬ 
brated cave of Amrnath, in Kashmir, near Baramula, and in the Cheuab 
valley. 

Ckalk is found abundantly in most parts of the Kashmir valley. 

Clay .—Extensive deposits of the finest clays of all colours are found 
throughout Ladifc. They are all lacustrine formations. 

Steatite is found in a defile, about six miles north-east of Shigar, in Baltis- 
tan; it is turned into cups and plates by the Baltis. 

Slate is quarried in the neighbourhood of Baramula. 

Limeetone .—The fosailifeioos limestone of Kashmir takes a very high 
polish, and Major Cunningham remarks that the splendid marble pillars of 
the Shalimar are the only beautiful things now remaining in that once beauti¬ 
ful garden. Mr. Girdlestone says that limestone comes from the neighbour- 
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bood of Baramula, Sopur, and Manas Bal; and at the village of Kandabal, 
on the edge of the Manas Bal lake, are many Ume>kilns. 

In Ladak it is the most prevalent rock, and forms the range that divides 
Rnpsha from Zanskar; and is also found throughout the latter district, and 
on both banks of the Indus—on the Fotn La and Haou passes. It also 
occurs at both sides of the Pangong lake, and extends from the Baser pass to 
the Karakoram range. Owing to scarcity of wood, only the wealthy can 
afford to use lime mortar in building their houses. 

Serpentine is found in Skardu and Sbigar, where it is cut into variously- 
shaped cups, which are supposed to protect the owner from being poisoned, as 
upon any poison being put in, they at once break to pieces. 

White marble is met with at the head of the Muglib valley, and near the 
Kumdan glaciers, in the bed of the Shyok river. 

Sulphide of lead {turma) is found in the Jamii hills, and samples of coal 
from the same locality were exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition. Mr. Baden- 
Powell states that the prospect of Kashmir coal in the Jamu territory at one 
time attracted considerable attention, more especially as the engineer who 
noticed the workings at Dandela confidently reported the strata to be of the 
carboniferous series. Since then, however, the coal of Dandela has proved to 
be, like the rest, of eocene origin among nummulitic limestones; bnt un¬ 
doubtedly the coal may be of local value: a large lump now in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for “Wallsend," so good is its appearance. Tbe rocks 
in the immediate vicinity of Dandela are thin carbonaceous shales and grits 
with earthy ferruginous limestones; among them is “ the bed or seam of coal 
nr anthracite, varying in thickness from 1 inch to nearly i feet, undulating 
in chambers or bunches, more than in a continuous even seam.” This is Mr. 
Calvert’s description of the spot he selected from which to take his samples, 
and it may serve as a favorable type of all that is actually visible. 

The strata, he describes, are thickly strewn with fossils of the nummulitic 
formation which is characteristic of the lower tertiary period. Prom a close 
comparisou of these rocks with the descriptions given in Dr. Flemming’s 
report on the Salt Kange, there can be no doubt that these coal-measures are 
the same as what is there described as “lignite or salt-range coal.” 

The general character of tbe coal is that of a hard anthracite. 

Lignite also occurs at KoUi, in tbe Jamu territory, in a bed from 15 to 18 
inches thick. 

Tbe following is an analysis of two specimens of coal from Kotli 

No. 1. I No. 8. 

Carbon . . . 90'6 p«r cent. J Carbon ... .90 per eeat. 

Volatile matter . . 4-0 „ „ I Volatile . . . .On,, 

Asb .... 6'6 „ M I Ash . • . . 4 „ „ 

Several ontcrops of coal occur in tbe vicinity of the Sangarmarg bill, and 
this field in lb88 was under eramiuation by an officer of the Qeologieal 
Survey of India. 

Sal(tfU, or lignite, is also, it is said, found in Kashmfr. 
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Vigne found surface coal of inferior quality at Tata Pani, about one day’s 
march to the east of Rajaorr. 

Crytial is brought from Kargil, and there is a ti-adition of its having been 
found in parts of the KamrAj, and of emeralds in the mountain of Haramosh, 
but there is no knowledge now of the site of the mines. Crystal is found in 
the north-east extremity of the Marn Wardwau valley, at the foot of the 
Saga glacier. 

Garnett abound in Kashmir ; some, too, of an inferior kind, and of a dark- 
brown color, were found at Puga by Dr. Thomson. Their existence is un¬ 
known to the natives. 

Jade occurs in a now disused quarry near Bulakchi, on the banks of the 
Karakash. Mr. Girdlestone says that is exported from Skardu. 

Saug-i-dalam. —A good, hard, yellowish fire-clay is found at Banihal. It is 
used by metal-workers for making crucibles. 

Sang-i-nalmat. —A kind of soapstone, grey, yellow, and green, which is 
found at Dachinpara. It is much used for making small drinking-cups and 
plates, which are sold to the numerous pilgrims as mementos of Kashmir. 

VKaETABLE Productions. 

In a country whose form and climate vary so much, it of necessity follows 
that the vegetable productions of the different parts must differ greatly both 
in kind and in quantity. Thus, in the Jamii district, the sugarcane and plan¬ 
tain are grown ; in the Kashmir valley fruits grow wild in the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance, while in Ladak the ordinary grains are cultivated very scantily, and the 
fruits are few. The brothers de Schlagentweit give us the following statistics 
of the limit of vegetation 

"In the Himalaya trees grow very generally up to 11,800 feet altitude, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests covering the side of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In the trans-Hiraalayan districts nothing is found at all corresponding to a forest. 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a large scale. 

“ In the Kuenlun we found the trees on its northern side not to grow above 9,100 feet. 
On the southern side we found no trees at all; here the considerable height of the valleys we 
passed throngh excluded them. 

" The cultivation of grain coincides in most cases with the highest permanently inha¬ 
bited villages j but the extremes of cultivated grain remain below the limit of permanent 
habitation. In the HimaUya the cultivation of grain does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 
14,700 feet, and in tlie Kuenlun 3,700 feet. The upper mean limit of grass vegetation is, 
in the Himalsya, 16,400 feet; in the trans-Himalsyan districts 18,600 i in the Knenlnn grass 
is not found above 14,800 feet. ShrnU grow in the Himalaya up to 15,300 feet; in the 
trans-Himalayan districts as high as 17,000 feet. On the plateaux north of the Karakoram, 
shrubs are found at 16,906 feet, and, what is more remarkable, they occasionally grow there 
in considerable quantities on spots destitute of grass. 

“ In the Knenlnn the upper limit of shrubs does note xceed 12,700 feet; above this height 
grass is still plentiful; and shrubs being here, as generally everywhere else, confined to a 
limit below vegetation of grass, the range presents in this respect an essential contrast to 
the characteristic aspect of the Karakoram." 

Cultivation. —In the plain, at the foot of the hills, the land is often irri¬ 
gated by canals from the Tawi and Ujh rivers, and in the Kashmir valley irri. 
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gation by canals is also resorted to; but for the most part in the hills the land 
is hardni, i.e., dependent on rain entirely, plots of ground being terraced out of 
the hills the better to retain the rain-nater. In Ladak, all cultivated land is 
called zhing, and this term is also generally used for a field of any kind. Cul¬ 
tivation is confined to the lands watered by the small streams and to the banks 
of the great rivers. 

Before entering on the enumeration of the woods of the Kashmir State, it is 
proper to say a few words regarding the source of prodnction of these woods. 
The main economic value of these timbers (apart from considerations of strength, 
durability, texture, and color) will depend on the quantity in which they can 
be produced for buildings, for railways, and the many purposes for which timber 
is indispensable; nor is the supply of timber for building and furniture-making 
purposes all that we have to consider. In a country destitute of coal, the 
supply of fuel, both for the manufactories as well as for domestic consump¬ 
tion, is an important item in the consideration of the timber resources. The 
wood resources may be classified as follows :— 

ht .—The intraraontane forests, by which are meant those vast expanses of 
wooded hillside and valley to be found in the interior of the Himalaya. The 
most accessible of these are situated along the great rivers, the Chenab and the 
Jhelum. 

J9ad.—Those submontane forests which clothe the sides of the lowest hills. 

ItUramoiUane Forestt .—Our knowledge of these is, to some extent, limited: 
the vast network of the Himalaya presents surface so varied and so difficult 
of access, that it is impossible to describe all the tracts of primeval forests that 
may exist. Our knowledge is principally derived from those who, following 
the valle} s of the great rivers as inlets into the mountain fastnesses, have 
described what they witnessed. 

For practical purposes, it is to be remembered that forests are only specially 
noteworthy when they exist where there is a possibility of floating their timber 
on the great rivers, or their tributaries, or when very ea^ carriage to such 
places for launching is possible. Of the whole gigantic network of the Hima¬ 
laya, the physical features are of course extraordinarily varied. In many parts, 
principally in the trans-Himalayan districts, for miles around not a tree is seen; 
dreary wastes of glaciers, rocky peaks, and tracts covered with boulders and 
rocky fragments, are the characteristics; in other parts we have beantirully 
wooded valleys, while elsewhere there are dense forests of the stately deodar, 
or some of the less valuable pines. 

Timber-calehing.—'Vh^ brings much employment and gain to the people. 
Far back in the mountains, the deodars are felled and cut op, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising of the river. In May the logs are 
launched. No further care has to be taken of them; they are left to the 
chance of finding their way down a distance of from 150 to 200 miles. From 
Riasi, 20 miles above Akndr, to a place as far below it, this 40 miles is the 
space along which the logs are caught and brought to la^. Nearly the 
whole population of the places along the river bank occupy them^lves in the 
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work, for it comes at a time when farm work is slack. The plan is to provide 
what is called a tartid, a goat-skin carefully taken oS and carefully closed 
wherever an opening occurs; the end of one foreleg only is left open for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up with a bit of 
stiing; to the hind legs are attached loops through which the man puls his 
bare legs, and the stiff inflated skin comes up in front of his chest. Standing 
at a point whence he knows the current will force him out into mid-channel, 
the man waits till a log of timber comes opposite to him, and dashing in he 
soon reaches it; and, exerting force and skill, guides it to a sheltered nook. 
Ihe places convenient for this are known, and men are ready at each to 
receive the logs, while a mitnsM is by to measure the timber. There are some 
thirty stations for this work within the space mentioned. P'ew logs escape. 
Some of the timber comes from as far away as the Chamba territory, above 
Padar, where the Panjab forest department fell it. Some is felled by the 
Maharaja's forest department. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes and cut “ it into logs of length vary¬ 
ing, according to the use the timber is to be put to, from 10 to 2U feet 
or more, and to mark them in some distinctive way. The logs are then rolled 
down the sides of the hills, or down some small ravine of regular slope, to the 
river. 

" The work is done in the spring and early snmmer, or if deferred till 
autumn, it would he but in preparation for the next year. So that on the 
rising of the river, from the snow-melting, in May, June, July, and August, 
the logs may float away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck on the 
rocks or stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through the 
mountaiu country to where the river debouches into the plains.” [Drew) 

Some others belong to contractors, to whom the right of felling has been 
sold. These different properties are recognised by the marks cut on the logs 
ill the forest. Thousands of logs are caught in this way every season; 20,000 
logs, belonging to the Maharaja's forest department, have been caught in one 
year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet of timber, and would have a 
value of more than £20,000. The next stage in the timber business is to 
concentrate the logs, especially to bring down to Akndr those that have been 
canght higher up. This is done, when the force of the current has slightly 
moderated, by forming small rafts of three or four log^s each and guiding them 
down. Collected at Aknur, the timber is either sold there or made up into 
larger rafts of fifty or sixty logs, and floated down some 50 miles to Wazfrahad, 
whence it is distributed over Ihe Fanjab. The felled timber used to be nearly 
all deodar, that being the wood that stands best against the destructive white- 
ant ; but latterly P%, exceUa has been tried for railway sleepers; yonng 
trees of Pi'tux hig’ifotia have always been sent down for roofing the small 
houses of the natives. {Ureu.) 

We will now very briefly describe the characteristics of the forest tracts 
as far as is known. 

Beginn'n^ with the isi'ist easiom portion of cis-Himalayan districts, we 
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have firstly the valley o< the Chenab. The river offers remarkable facilities 
for the transport of timber, and above Aknur tdrus (swimmers) are hardly 
needed to disengage the logs. Padar is the highest tract in Kashmir terri¬ 
tories on the Chenab river; from it a large amount of deodar is obtained, the 
forests being favorably situated for the felling of the trees. In Padar the upper 
part of the forests consists mostly of silver fir and Pinna axceha ; a little lower 
down appears the spruce fir; the deodiu-s continue nearly to the river, a few 
hundred feet only at the lowest part being covered with high brushwood. The 
Chenab is here a rapid stream, running through a deep, rocky channel. On the 
north side the forest is much more luxuriant than on the opposite, and then it 
usually is on slopes facing south; this is caused by the great depth and 
narrowness of the ravine through which the river flows. The south side of 
the valley, where not absolutely precipitous, is covered with forest, most 
frequently of pine. On the north side, thcngh the upper parts are often bare 
and grassy, yet the banks of the river are usually well-wooded, and all the 
ravines which are deep and shady are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, birch, and many other trees. Poplars are 
planted near the villages, and also apricots and walnuts. West of Ashdari is a 
forest of oak (Quercua Ilejc). Following the Chenab downwards towards 
Kishtwar we find at the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has 
enabled the seed to lodge, deodar trees crowning the rocks: the banks of the 
river consist of great broken cliffs, or rocky slopes that rise direct from the 
river for 6,000 or 7,000 feet. On the south side are dense forests, which, 
between Bagni and Kishtwar, consist of deodar. Pinna exctlaa, oak, chestnut, 
with underwood of hazel. Lower down the river, at Rambin, the north side 
of the valley is partially covered with a foiest, but from the general southerly 
aspect not a great proportion; it is only where side-slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest trees 
and bnsbes are scattered. In a shady ravine, through which the road to the 
Haniha! pass runs, there i8"a wood in which alder, oak, walnut, and eellit are 
found. On the slope above Ramban, Pinna longifolia grows scattered on the 
hill.side; ne.ar the rivei there is no forest in any part of the valley, bqt a few 
trees ol the Pinna longi/ulia scattered about the banks. On the south side, 
scattered woods of this .ame tree are at first met with, and at 4,000 feet the 
Querrua lanatn appears. Round the village of Balota are some fine table-topped 
deodars, peihaps relic of a former forest. At 6,000 feet a fine foiest 
corameiices. Between Ramban and Rfasi the lower slopes on the south side, 
which have been greatly denu.ded of trees, were formerly covered wilh fir 
forest. 

Between Rfasi and Akndr the timber is caught as described above. 

In the lower part of the Bhutna valley woods of oak, alder, bor8e>che8inut, 
and ash are met with. Higher up, forests of pines, and above Hamdri, in the 
ravines, are groves of poplar and walnut; a few trees of the same kind and 
birch being s'lattered about the hillsides. At Machel the mountain sides are 
barer; there are eomc stunted deodars, but at a height of 8,800 feet the 
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growth of that tree altogether ends; spruce and silver fir continue further; 
birch, which first appears at 8,000 feet, grows higher than all the others. 

The sides of the Banihal stream are beautifully wooded; among the trees 
being deodar, oak, Piuui longifolia, rhododendron, silver fir, elm, alder, celtit, 
poplar, willow, Pinu» exceha, and walnut. 

These tributaries are all rapid in their course, and have rocky beds; the 
angles they flow in are often considerable, and they are generally practicable 
only for logs of sleeper or other short lengths. 

The Jhelum, with its great tributary the Kishan Gangs, is the next great 
river upon which timber-felling operations can be carried on. The Kashmir 
government monopolises the timber trade, and the only kind of wood (besides 
some cMl ( Pinu» longi/olia) from the Punch, a small tributary) sent down is 
the deodar, which is despatched as soon as the snow melts, and is collected 
and sold at Jhelum, in British territory. It is calculated that the average 
supply, exclusive of British timber from Kagh&n, is about 2,000 logs, and 
some of the timber is 50 feet in length. 

Besides the deodar, the Pinut exeelta, Ptnsi longi/olia, ash, olive, plane, 
hazel, walnut, and maple, are procurable. 

The valley of the Indus, in that part which is within Kashmir territories, 
is almost bare of trees. No foiests are seen; in the district of Rondti one first 
sees anything approaching to a wood; here the Pinnt exceha grows in small 
groves in several places on the south side of the river. Thomson says that 
during the winter he spent at Skardu, the wood supplied for fuel was almost 
entirely eleagnut, no wild timber growing in the country. Poplar and willow, 
and in Rondii the plane tree, are cultivated round the villages iu all parts of 
the Indus valley. The pencil cedar is rather common iu Rondii. Colonel 
Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation round about 
Oilgit:— 

“ The pen«l cedar I have fonnd continoonalj from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. The 
Pinut exeelta baa a more limited range, as it growe only between 3,600 and 12,000 feet 
The deodar does not grow in Qilgit. The edible pine grows in Actor. It is also fonnd 
aroond Cbaprot, and thick forests of it occur jnst below Qor, The birch is very common 
thronghont Qilgit. Besides these, the tamarisk appears to thrive well. There are no oaks, 
and the wild olive is rare.” 

In the Astor valley the birch and Pinut exceha are found. 

The second class of forest lands are the hillsides of the inferior Himalaya, 
where access to the plains is comparatively easy. Between the Chendb and 
the Ravi the hills bordering the plains are clothed with forest; it is a close 
forest of trees, 20 to 30 feet high, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphnt Jujuba, with an underwood of the shrub called brenkar, whicli grows 
to a height of 3 or 4 feet. Between the Cbenab and the Jhelum, the hills in 
ihe eastern portion are covered with brushwood and aspen trees scattered; 
more to the westward, by the Punch river, the low hills have the acacia and 
others, witli the undergrowth of brenkar; on the higher ridge is forest of 
long-leafed pine. 
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These forests in the low hills sometimes spread down into the plain ; the 
greatest space of flat ground now occnpieil by one, is close below Jamu, the 
forest having here been preserved by command. 

Further within these outer hills there is not such a growth as to make a 
forest ; it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a 
shrubby form, with euphorbia, which grows to a large size, and occasionally 
matigo, pipal, banyan, bambu and palm. The Pinue lougifolia is usually 
found first as one goes inwards on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
{Drew) 

Treat. —Of trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar {Cedrut Deodara, supposed 
to be identical with the cedar of Lebanon) merits the first notice. Its 
botanical range extends from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and in 
its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 100 to 200 feet, and 
has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The deodar forests are very extensive 
and of great value. So. durable is its timber, that some used in the construc¬ 
tion of one of the wooden bridges over the Jhelum was found little decayed 
after exposure to the weather and water for above 400 years. 

Vigne writes:— 

" A deodar, so large as to require fifteen men to carry it on their ahoolders, ia worth about 
B16 on its arrival at the city; and a circular block of the same wood, a yard in height and 
thickness, is worth about a shilling. No wood hut the deodar is used, I was told, in heating 
a bath, on aoconnt of its superior perfume,” 

Drew says 

*' The deodar here is much more like the cedar of Ijebanon than the tree, still yonng t 
growing in England, would lead one to suppose, the bending form of the bongbs, as well as 
the particular light tint of green of the yonng plant, are lost as the tree grows, and the 
branches come to jnt straight out and to make flat dark-leaved layers. 

“ In Pddar, deodar forests occur in such positions as make it practicable to fell the trees 
for timber for use in the Panjdb,- The necessary condition is, that the slope on which the 
trees grow should be near a large stream ; without an extreme amonnt of labor the logs ean 
be moved nr slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, where they will float away down 
the stream. 

” Since the beginning of British role in the Panjib, the demand for deodar timber has 
been great. In former times, to some extent, but still more since the British name there, the 
Panjib has called on the Himalayas to supply it with timber; of all tbe Himalayan trees 
the deodar has been proved to be tbe best to resist destructive insects, especially the white- 
ants, which abound in the plains. 

” In the course of years the most favorably situated forests in the Cbenib valley have 
been felled, and there now remain chiefly trees which are either of a less girth than can be 
used to be the best advantage, or at such a distance from tbs stream-bank that the transport 
of the logs to the water is difficult, or, may be, would involve a prohibitory expense. 

" What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few feet above ths gronnd 
would not be under 9 feet, and whose height, for useful timber, was SO to 70 feet; now In 
the forests we passed through, from Kishtwir to PSdar, the common girth was 6 or fl feet 
only.” 

A dark, strong^-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is made from 
the deodar. It is of the nature of a wood-oil, and between an oleo-resin and 
a true oil. 
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An oil is also made from the seeds of the deodar cones. These oils are 
used in preparing inflated skins for river use, and to preserve timber from 
insec^ts. Tar is made from the dry distillation of pine chips, both of deodar 
and Pintu longifolia. One seer of wood yields about 2'6 chitaks of tar and 4'3 
chitaks of charcoal. To procure a seer of tar requires about six seers four 
chitaks of wood chips to charge the pot, and two maunds six seers and nine 
chitaks of chips for fuel. A resin is also made from the deodar. " Although 
nearly all the easily-reached deodar trees of large size have been cut down, 
there still remain in the valleys of the Chenab and its tributaries forests that 
may be made available by longer slides ; and there are besides, in places very 
accessible, numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber.” 

Pencil cedar. —This cedar is found in Kashmir and Laddk. At Hemis 
Shukpa is a grove of 100 or 200. The girth of several of these trees is 6 or 7 
feet, and some that have irregular trunks measure 10 feet and more. They 
taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of AO feet. 

Pinue longifolia. —The long-leafed pine (whose native names are ckU and 
eher^), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green color, is 
usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost 
ridge. Drew found it there at a level of 1,400 feet, but only of a stunted lorm. 
On the broken plateaux and dry hillsides one sees fair-sized trees of it scat¬ 
tered about at 3,000 and ■t,000 feet; at favorable spots, one sees whole woods 
of it, but even these are not so close and thick as those of the Phms erceha 
which cover the higher hills. The highest range of Finus longifolia seems to 
be 5,300 feet, or it may be a little more (Baden-Fowell says 7,000 feet). 
From the facility of obtaining this wood and its lower price, little else is used 
in many places in the Panjab. There are two varieties known to traders—one 
with straight and the other with twisted fibre ; the former is much preferred, 
especially when required for planks. The bark is employed in preparation of 
charcoal, and the resin for dressing sores. Barnes says that in hot and exposed 
positions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In 
sheltered localities, however, the forest consists almost entirely of erect, well¬ 
shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet long, and planks upwards 
of 2 feet in width. The luxuriance and compactness of the timber increase 
with the elevation np to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate of this region 
appears to be the best suited for its development; above and below this point 
the tree gradually deteriorates. Cher is useless for railway sleepers, as it will 
not stand exposure to weather. 

The bark is of great lightness, but immense thickness, being formed of a 
series of almost cork-like layers, till it is nearly 4 inches thick in some cases. 

The turpentine made from this tree acts as a stimulant diuretic, and is princi¬ 
pally used ill diseases of the in inary organs, chionic bronchitis and hemorrhages, 
also III rheumatism and fevers. 

Tar IS made fioui the* chips. It is a stimulant diuretic, principally used in 

* Not Ah in MhJoi Gii7.ettMr. Yor is tlic native name foi the Fium exctlsa, 
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chronic bronchitis and skin diseases; also in phthisis, and as an application to 
ulcers. It is also used to remedy itching of the skin in camels during the cold 
season. 

Pinu> exeelsa .—Lofty pine (called yar in Kashmir). It grows at an eleva. 
fion of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, and its name {exeelta) refers to the height 
at which it flourishes, not to. its stature, which in general is nothing remark¬ 
able, though specimens oeeur of 120 feet in height. It does not, however, 
grow as high as the deodar. Thomson mentions seeing a stunted tree at 
12,500 feet on the north-east side of the Runang pass (Kanawar). The wood 
is white and free from knots, and so resinous as to be used for flambeaux. 
It is the principal building material at Mari; as it retains its resin, it is 
stronger and superior to all other pines, and is much esteemed for charcoal for 
smelting iron ore. It grows in all parts of the cis-Himalayaii districts, and 
also in Rondii in Baltistau,* It does not grow in Ladak. 

Thomson writes :— 

“ The Pinus exeelsit occurs in small groves in several places on the south side of the River 
Indus near Hondu at elevations ot fiom 8,000 to lO.OUO feet. It was first observed opposite 
the village of Sir! (Tsari), but is more pleutiful about the foot of Rondii. One or two trees 
occur close to the river on the north bank. The occurrence of this tree must be considered 
to indicate a greater degree of humidity tiian exists in the upper part of the Indus valley. 
Uodwin-Ansten says it is here of tall growth.” 

Pinut Gerardiana, or the edible pine.—The only places where Drew has met 
with it in the Kashmir State are in Padar and near Diiian in the Astor valley; 
it is a largfe spreading tree with smooth hark. Scattered individnal trees are 
found in the Padar forests. Thomson thus describes these trees:— 

“ They are quite distinct from the Pinut longifolia and Piittu exeelta, being more 
compact, witii much shorter leaves and a very peculiar bark, falling off in large patches so as 
to leave the trunk nearly smooth. They bear an abundance of large pendulous cones, about 
the size of a small pineapple, containing, like the stone pine of Eunipe, edible nuta of an 
elongate, oblong form, wliicli. wiien roasted like chestnuts, are agreeable to the taste, thougli 
with a little flavor of turpentine. 'I’his tiee has been repeatedly tried in the rainy diatricta 
of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a dry climate being essential to it. The wood is 
Dot used.” 

Fire .—The only firs appear to he the silver fir and the spruce fir. Thomson 
mentions seeing what he thought was a silver fir on the south side of the 
Clienfib valley in Padar; it also grows in Badrawar. Elevation 8,000 to 
11,000 feet. The wood is not so much valued as that of the other pines, 
but is used for shingles in roofing, being cleft, not sawn into pieces. This 
tree much resembles the spruce fir. This latier occurs in P£dar, Badrawir, 
and in the Stok valley, north of the Indus in Baltistan. The wood when 
under cover lasts pretty well, but is generally not much valued as it splits 
easily. It makes beautiful laths. It grows plentifully at an elevation of 
9,000 to 11,000 feet, and is often lOO feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It is 
the least valued of all the Indian conifers. 

* Godwin-Aoetrm was told that thia tree orenrredin all the ihady raviuea in tha watershed 
between the Indua and Shi^jar 
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Yeto (TiimM iatvato).—The common yew, called " postal," abounds. The 
bark of this tree is exported to Ladak, where it is used by the Bhots as a 
substitute for tea. In Ldh it is called san^. 

The timber is good, heavy, and durable, and takes a good polish. It is 
used for bows and jampdn poles. It grows at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,500 feet. It alters its appearance, as well as its form of growth, very 
much when it grows in the higher latitudes and in deep forests. It is a large 
tree with a naked trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom attains 
any g^at height; the thick trunk generally dwindles away or divides into 
branches at a few feet above the ground. The leaves and berries are poisonous 
to cattle. The former are said to be sedative and are used in epilepsy. A 
drug is made from it which is used in epilepsy and indigestion. 

Oak. —It is a remarkable fact—one that has been noticed by Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Thomson, and Mr. Drew—that on the south side of the Kashmir valley, 
one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the elevation of the 
ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the Panjab hills, these 
trees are abundant. 

There are several varieties. The Qsereiw demicarpi/olia, called by the 
natives kred, flourishes on hills that have a southern aspect; it grows certainly 
as high as 11,500 feet, and Drew thinks it reaches to close on 12,000 feet. 
The timber is much esteemed by the natives, hut on account of the height at 
which it grows, it is seldom brought to market. The tree is very tall and 
straight. It seldom grows below 8,000 feet. Another variety is the Qnercus 
Ilex ; its wood is hard, heavy, and tough. It is always a small rigid tree. 

The timber of all oaks is hard and good, and so heavy that it will not float, 
and consequently when the logs are launched into the rivers they are supported 
between pines or bambus. 

All the Himalayan species are evergreen, and the leaves afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 

Elm. —The elm is frequently met with in the cis-Himalayan district. 
Thomson writes :— 

** A •mall-leaved elm which is common near Tagar, in Nubrd, is apparently wild. I have 
not met with this tree elsewhere in Tibet, but Mr. Vigiie mentiuna that he met with an elm 
in the mountains between Shigar and Khapoln. It appears to be the same as a specie* 
common in the forest* of the lower valleys of Kashmir.” 

The wood of the large-leaved elm is porous, but durable when constantly 
wet. It is therefore much used for damp foundations. The wood of the small, 
leaved elm is more open-grained than the English elm, and is less esteemed 
than the last named. 

Cypres*.—The cypress (native «anQ is common in gardens, but does not 
appear to be indigenous. Thomson mentions a very small species which grew 
in the watercourses in the valley of the Shyok; it appeared to be a dwarf state 
of a species common in the plains of India. The wood of the sard is remark, 
ably durable. A drug is made from the cypress, which is used as an aromatic 
stimulant in piles, and to purify the blood. The wood and fruit are said to be 
astringent and anthelmcntic. 
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Ciiinar.—The hiin or ehunar, a species of palm tree (Plalanus orientalii), 
is also considered an exotic, but is probably nowhere found more abundant or 
luxuriant than in Kashmir. By order of the Mogul emperors, a gp-ove, com* 
posed of ehunan and poplars, was planted in every village in Kashmir, and 
these, now at their full growth, are among the greatest ornaments of the 
valley. Most of these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor of Kashmir, 
Ali Mardan Khan, who exercised his office under Shah Jah^n from 1642 
to 1657. Baron Hiigel proves the ehuudr to be exotic from tbe fact that it 
has ceased to be reproductive in this soil ; and Vigne, who saw a ehunar tree 
at Th4iia, and believes that it is nowhere found nearer the plains of India, 
states that the largest specimens he ever met with were in the valley opposite 
to Therapia, on the Bosphorus, and at a village in Avin, under the Elburz 
mountains near Tihrin; this latter measured 66 feet in girth. Dr. Elmsiie 
says that he has not seen a chundr tree in Kashmir with a greater girth than 
87 feet. The wood is said to be good for building purposes, but tliere is a pro. 
hibition against cutting it. It is used in the manufacture of papier-mache 
boxes. It is rather soft, but well suited for furniture, doors, and turnery. 
Its bark is sometimes subject to a morbid hypertrophy, which has many, if 
not all, the properties of cork. 

The propagation of the ehunar tree is said to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty; planting barley round the young cuttings is supposed to accelerate 
their gprowth. 

Poplar .—Poplars {phrai) and lime trees attain great size and luxuriance • 
of the former there are two species in the valley, one of which is called the 
Kashmir poplar, the other the Kibul poplar. 

The poplars in the trans-Himalayan districts are of two sorts—one a 
spreading tree with large cordate leaves, which is common in all the villages 
up to tbe highest limit of tree cultivation; it is quite identical with the 
Populus balsamifera. The other is a tall, erect, and slender tree, with much 
darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems to be the common black poplar of 
Europe. 

The wood of all poplars is soft, white, easily worked, and suitable for 
carving. 

The Populus alba seems to be indigenous iu some of the Himalayan 
valleys south of Kashmir; and also occurs in Churbat in Baltistan. It is 
used for roofing in Ladak. 

A drug is made from the Populus alba which acts as a tonic. It is 
used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. Its bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. 

The Populus euphraiiea occurs at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
but appears to be far from common, and to confine itself to hot sandy placM. 
In several parts of Nubrii it is common enough, but only, as far as Thomson 
observed, ou the south side of the Sbyok. This poplar is also remarkable 
for the changeable shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid, and 
coarsely toothed, to narrow, linear, and quite entire. The tree is much used 
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for fuel. The timber is good, not very hard, white or yellow, and suitable for 
turning. The twigs ai’e used for tooth-brushes. 

The wood of the Populus ciliala is not valued. The coma of the seed is 
good for paper-material. 

CAestnul. —The mountain glades produce a species of wild chestnut tree 
(hattakclun), wliich attains a size in general lar exceeding that of the European 
variety. 

Maple. —Common in Kashmir; wood not much esteemed. 

Birch. —The bhajpatr <ir birch [Belula tarlarica), and alder, approach the 
limit of perpetual congelation. 

The birch is more hardy than the alder, and extends to a greater elevation. 
The liark is easily detached without injury to the tree, and is largely used 
by the natives of the valley for spreading over the roofs of houses, and, 
separated into thin sheets or leaves, as paper for packing goods in; it keeps 
out the damp most thoroughly. It is also used for umbrellas, for writing 
upon, for the flexible tubes of hukae, and even for lining clothes. The wood 
is good, used for cups, common turnery, and for fuel by travellers. From 
the birch tree a drug is made which is used in sprains and bruises. It is 
said to be useful in disorders of the bile and blood, also ear-ache. 

Alder. —This tree occurs in the shady ravines in Kashmir. The timber is 
hard, firm, and difficult to cut, of a pale brownish-red color. It is used for 
gunpowder charcoal, but not for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tanning. 

Aeh. —This tree does not occur frequently, but is found in Rondu in 
llaltistan, as well as the cis-Himahiyan districts. There are two kinds, the 
large ash and the crab ash. The wood of the former is excellent, strong, tough, 
and elastic, like English ash. The latter furnishes a good elastic wood of 
small size, suited for staves,poles, and ploughs. Grows at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Hazel. —This tree is met with in Kashmir. The timber is elastic, hut 
small, used in making rings for coolies, hoops, &e. Elevation 8,000 feet. 
From the nut a drug is made, which is used for coughs and special diseases. 

Hollj). —In the valleys of Bndrawar a species of holly (inrea) is very 
abundant, and is used as fodder for goats; it is doubtful it it ever produces 
berries The wood is heavy, hard, and fine-grained, and is used for various 
purposes of carpentry. 

Acacia. —Close forests of these trees, 20 and 30 feet in height, are met 
with in the outermost range of hills nearest the plains, There are two kinds, 
the Acacia arabica (native kikar) and the Acacia modesta {ncAvrephuldi). The 
wood of the former is dark brown, hard, tough, and often crooked. It is 
most extensively used for agricultural implements, makes excellent tent pegs, 
and, except box and olive, is the best wood fur cog-wheels, teeth of machinery, 
and blocking tackle. The tree is of rapid growth, requires no water, and is 
worthy of cultivation. It produces a useful gum, and its pods are a favorite 
food for sheep and goats. The bark is used for tanning, and gives a reddish 
tinge to the leather; it is also used by the natives in snake-bites, and as an ap¬ 
plication to cancer and ulcers, and in fermenting sugar for distilling. The 
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gum exudes principally in March and April: there are two kinds, the red and 
the white ; the former is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma¬ 
tism, mucous discharges, &c. It has been employed as a local application in 
bleeding and burns. 

The timber of the Acdcia modesto is hard and tough, but inferior to that 
of the Acacia arabica. It is used for charcoal, ploughs, and wheelbarrows. It 
grows readily in poor sandy soils. A gum is made from it which is sometimes 
used instead of gum-arabic. The roots are made into slow matches j they are 
first beaten, to separate the bark, and then twisted into a match and dried. 

Willow .—Two varieties of willow {Salix alba) grow in the Kashmir valley : 
the musk willow, muska vir and the vota vtr. The twigs are used in basket¬ 
making, and the Hindus of the valley clean their teeth with them; they also 
chew them to sweeten their breath and improve the digestion. 

The native kakima regard a pediluvinm of the leaves as very efficacious 
in cholera. Branches of the willow are cut and the leaves stored up as fodder 
for oxen, sheep, and goats in the winter time. The weeping willow does not 
grow in Kashmir, but is said to be found on the Rattan Pir, to the south of 
the Fanjil range. 

The willow occurs in Baltistan and Ladak, where it is often grown in 
regular plantations, being planted in rows, and frequently pollarded, the 
twigs being in great demand for baskets and other useful purposes in so tree¬ 
less a country. When allowed to grow to their full size, they spread much, 
and attain a length of upwards of 30 feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet 
are mostly European forms. Salix fraailia and a. alba are the most common. 
The wood of the latter is used for boarding, and the leaves are highly valued 
in winter as food for sheep. From the latter tree a drug is made which acts 
as a tonic, and is used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. 

Zizyphna //yaia.—This tree is found on the outermost hills bordering on 
the plains; the natives call it hir. The wood is hard and ilur.d.le, and, when 
of sufficient size, may be turned to many useful purposes. It is made into 
combs, charpaU, clogs, and s.iddletrees ; all these purposes indicate toughness. 

The fruit called jujube is said to be nourishing. The berries are considered 
by the natives to purify the blood and to assist digestion. 

The bark is said to be a remedy for diarrhoea. The root is said to be used 
as a decoction in fever, and also, powdered, to be applied to ulcers and old 
wounds. The leaves are used to polish gems. The seeds aie used as an 
astringent in diarrhoea. 

Eaphorbia.—'V\\\s grows in the outermost hills, and is confined to the 
hottest and driest slopes ; it is rem.arkable for its peculiar shape, its thick, 
fleshy five-angled branches, and its milky juice. It frequently attains a 
considerable height, 20 to 30 feet. When old, the stem contains a regular, 
tboiioh loose and lil.rous, wood, and it is often used for firewood. A gutta¬ 
percha-like substance is obtained fiom the juice, which may bo used as a 
wutei'pi'oof coating"' 

Elaaguus con/rr/fl.— Moororoft states that the aanji/,& species of cUeagnaa, 
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is plentiful in Kashmir ; its fruit by distillation yields a beverage which the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. The wood is small. 

Thomson mentions this tree both in Baltistan and Nubra. 

Juniper- —Junipers (yettu) and rhododendrons {tdzak-Uun) grow on the 
mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and furnish the only fuel procurable at 
that elevation. 

Rhododendron.—’Hhe wood of this tree is coarse, brittle, and brown in 
color, and little used except for fuel. It may be had, however, for posts, &e., 
as large as 6 inches in diameter. The flowers are made into a jelly. 

Daphne. —This grows in the hills from 5,000 to 8,000 feet; it is known in 
Kashmir as sanarkat. From the bark paper is made. The fibre of the bark 
also possesses great tenacity and makes strong ropes. 

Berberry. —The fruit of this is dried for currants, and its yellow-juiced 
root and wood yield an extract called rae. Wood too small to be of much 
use except fur firewood. 

Celtie. —The brimij (Celtie caucasiea), a species of nettle tree, abounds in 
the cemeteries and near ziarats and shrines, but is not found in the forests. It 
is the most tropical of all the plants that grow in the Kashmir valley. The 
timber is rather soft, and used for firewood. It is a large, rapid-growing tree. 
Its bark is used as cordage. The inner fibres of the bark are by the native 
reticulated into a kind of fabric. The leaves are said to be used in polishing 
horns. 

Banyan (Ficue indiea) is found among the low hills bordering the 
plains. The wood of all the Jieuf family (which includes the ptpal) is soft, 
and seldom used except for firewood. Neither the banyan nor the pipal are 
allowed to be cut by villagers. The leaves afford valuable food for camels. 
The aerial roots were much used by the Sikhs for making slow matches for 
their matchlocks. The roots are beaten to separate the bark, and the fibres 
are twisted into a match aud dried. The leaves are applied to bruises. The 
juice contains caoutchouc ; it is occasionally used in toothache, and also applied 
to cracked soles of the feet. The bark is supposed to be a tonic. 

Pipal (Fieue religioea) is also found among the low hills near the plains, 
and is considered sacred. From it a drug is made, used in cough and asthma; 
it is considered by the natives cool and dry ; the young leaves are said to be 
useful in affections of the skin and boils. The bark is noted to be an astrin¬ 
gent. The frmt is said to be laxative and to promote digestion. 

Bambu. —Tliis tree is found among the lower hills. The varied uses of 
this valuable plant are admirably described by Major Drury, some extracts of 
whose account follow :— 

“ Of it are made implements for weaving; the poet and frames of the roofs of bate; sesf- 
folding for bnildings; portable stages for native processions; raised floors for granaries; 
stakes for nets in livers; rafts, masts, oars, yards, spars, and boat decks. It is osed for 
building bridges across creeks; for fences; as a lever for raising water for irrigaKon ; and for 
flag poles. Several agricoltaral implements are made of it, as are also carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers; the shafts of spears, bows, and arrows, dabs, and fishing rods. A joint of bambu 
serves os a holder for pens, small inetrameuta, and tools. It is used as a case in which 
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tibings of little bulk are sent to a distance. A joint of bamhu answers the pnrposes of a 
bottle; and a section of it as a measure for solids and liquids in the bazar. A piece of it is 
used as a blowpipe, and as a tube in a diatiliiog apparatus. A small bit of it, split at one 
end, series as tongs to take np burning charcoal; and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to 
be used as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, Ac. Its surface is so hard, that it answers the 
purpose of a whetstone upon which the ryots sharpen their bilUhooks, sickles, Ac. Cut into 
lengths, and with the partitions knocked out, the stems form durable water-pipes, or by a 
little contrivance are made into cases for holding papers ; slit into strips, thej afford a most 
durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and even the sails of boats. 
The fibre is used for rope and for paper-making.** 

Date-palm,— wild date {Pkanix splvestrie) is another of the tropical 
trees found among the lower hills near the plains. Rafters maj be made from 
it; also pillars and water-troughs. It yields a rope fibre. Its leaves are 
fibrous^ and fans and mats are abundantly made from them. The fruity in 
some parts of the Panjdb, forms a staple of food. Dates are carefully pre¬ 
served when beginning to get ripe, by a piece of matting being put over them 
to prevent the ravages of birds. 

Fothergilla involucraia, —This tree is common in Kashmir and the Chendb 
valley, but is of small size. The wood is hard and tough, and is used for pegs 
and indoor work ; also for the suspension bridges called 

Choh-i‘Paut. —Vigne mentions a tree, called chob-i-paut^ in the Persian 
language, which he thus describes:— 

** In general form it resembles a gigaotic hazel or the ground asb, Laving straight 
branches, averaging about 2^ inches in diameter, and 10 or X5 feet in height. The leaf is a 
•mall one, but somewhat resembles that of the hazel in ahape. Its fruit is in clusters of 
small nuts. Ita wood is remarkable for its hardness, and is much used by the natives when 
wood of that quality is required. In hardness and general appearance it much resembles box, 
though somewhat darker in color. I should think that it would make an excellent lance, 
wood. The best kind of tent-pegs are made from it, as they do not split under the mallet; 
and they can be made so thin as scarcely to occupy more than half the space of those made 
from other wood. The ehob-ipaui, which is, I am told, ^fothergillat is very common in 
the straths and mountain sides a\ the western end of Kashmir, but 1 do not remember to 
have seen it in the eastern. I found it in Badrawdr, but nowhere to the south of Doda. The 
elevation at which it grows is between 5,500 and 4,400 feet, and, as far as 1 can judge, I 
should say that a circle whose opposite poles were placed upon tbo two last-mentiooed places, 
would embrace the entire r^ion in which I should expect to find it.'* 

Sandalwood. —Elmslie states that there is said to be a forest of sandalwood 
{tsandum) in Wama Dm, in the Kuibar parganay beyond Islamabad. 

Sycamore. —Thomson mentions this as occurring in Padar on the north 
side of the Cbenab, in the Banihal valley. 

Plane tree [Platanue orienialU) called chnndt by the natives. 

Ffuitx —H jig pl, a sound and well-informed botanist, who, however, made 
but a short stay in the valley in the depth of winter, considers Kashmir 
superior to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits; 
Vigne, on the contrary, esteemed them inferior to those of Little Tibet and 
Kandahar. Girdlestone says it is rare to get any fruits of first-rate quality 
in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, no heed being given 
to manuring, pruning, and grafting. 

Mulberry. —The mulberry giows very abundantly in Kashmir, and the 
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people eat largely of the fruit, of which they are very fond. The Kashmiris 
have a saying that God has been very good to provide the bears with such ex¬ 
cellent food. The fruit lies scattered, and rots around the villages so abun¬ 
dant is it, and the bears are surfeited with its lusciousness. The mulberry is 
also cultivated in parts of the Indus valley. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard, and highly esteemed; it is used 
for furniture, parts of boats, &c. The leaves form a valuable fodder for 
cattle. 

Girdlestone enumerates the following eight hinds of mulberry —sidh (black), 
safid, htdatia, charilul, shahtut, til kabuli, chokahtdl, tutdoshakhdk. 

Walanf .—The walnut tree Hourishes in a remarkable mauner in Kashmir. 
The nuts ripen about the middle of September, the trees are then beaten, and 
the fall of the nut to the ground detaches the outer rind. The trees yield 
from four to six thousand nuts annually'; some few as many as ten thousand, 
or even more. 

The government share is nominally half the crop, but the villagers assert 
that after the numerous officials interested in the collection of the government 
dues have been satisfied, only .about a rjuarter of the crop remains to the culti¬ 
vator. 

The government share, which is estimated while the fruit is on the trees, 
is either paid in cash or in the oil which is extracted from the nuts. 

Walnut oil is extensively used for all culinary purposes and is highly 
esteemed by the natives, but strangers to the valley cannot indulge in it with 
impunity. For illuminating purposes it is mixed with linseed [alai) and other 
oils, as when used by itself it does not burn freely. 

Almost the whole ot the walnuts produced in Kashmir are converted into 
oil, only a very small proportion being preserved for food. 

The shells, which are used for fuel, are removed before the kernels are sent 
io the oil-press. Walnut trees are always raised from seeds, which are sown 
in March and germinate in about two mouths ;* the earth is previously prepared 
and manured. 

The rind, in its fresh state, gives a greenish dye much used for the cloth 
of which the undress uniform of the soldiers is made; and, in its dry state, a 
darker shade almost amounting to black. 

The walnut tree grows in nearly every part of the Kashmir State, but is 
generally cnltivated, and so much valued for it.s fruit that little of its timber 
is avaihible. 

The following are tho three principal species:— 

Kagazi. —Tiiis is the finest and most shady tree, and bears the best fruit, but 
the yield is not large; hurxal, inferior to the kagazi; want, the commonest spe¬ 
cies, but yields the largest amount of fruit. 

Vigne states tbat five kinds of walnuts are found in Kashmir; among 
them the bulbul dun, the shell of which is so soft tbat the nightingales are 
said to peck holes in it I 

The wood of the walnut, when old, is hard and dark. It is used for cabi¬ 
net work, popier-maehd boxes, and gun-stocks. 
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Flies are greatly attracted by tlie fragrance of the leaves; and the bark is 
frequently used for cleaning the teeth. Moorcroft gives the following parti- 
culars regarding the culture of the walnut and the use of the oil in Kash¬ 
mir ;— 

** The Tcagazi is so called from its shell being nearly as thin as paper {Jcagaz), so that it 
may be leadily broken by the hand; it is the largest of the whole, atid its kernel is large and 
easily extracted. Its superiority is said to be attiibntable to its having been oiiginallv en¬ 
grafted ; however this may be, it is now raised from set'd alone, and does not degenerate. 

he nuts steeped in water for eiijht days are planted in the beginning of March, and the 
shoot generally makes its appearance in about forty days. If leared by grafts, the process is 
performed when the plant is five 3'ea« old; the head, being cat off horizontalij, at a conve¬ 
nient height, is partially slit or opened in its circumference, and the scions are inserted into 
the slits without any binding; but clay-inortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, 
and kept from being washed away by being enveloped in broad slips of birch-bark. 

“In Kashmir tlie walnut tree begins to bear fruit ordinarily when seven years old, hut 
two or three years more elapse before it is in full bearing. This is conceived to be the case, 
when on a single tree the average annual number of nuts brought to matuiity amounts to 
about twenty-five thousand. It has been observed that after a few seasons of full bearing, 
walnut trees fall off in producing fruit, and run witb great luxuriance to leaf and branch. 
To this latter condition the Kaslimfiis apply the appellation of must,” and to lemedy it 
cut down all the small branches, bringing the tree to the state of a pollard. During the ^ear 
following shoots and leaves alone are produced, which are succeeded by a crop of frmt, in 
that enauing, so abundant as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding sea¬ 
son. The walnuts which fall whilst green furnish the material for a color of this tint, 
which, however, is not permanent; but the busks of the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers as a 
baaia for a fixed black. 

“The country-peoplebi'eak the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sold to oil-pressers. Each ass-load of kernel yields eight pa)i of oil, each weigh- 
ing six seers, or forty-eight seers in the whole. About 12,000 ass-loads of wahiat-kernels 
are annually appropriated to the oil-press in Kashmir. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oil 
for all the uses to which the latter is applied ; and in Kasbmfr. as on the continent of Europe 
it is emphyed in cookery, and also for burning in lamps, neither much clogging the 
wick, nor yielding much smoke, it is, however, inferior both for cooking and burning to the 
oil of til (sesamum). This oil is sufficiently free from smell to admit of being made the 
medium for extracting the perfume of the jasmin (yosmin), the tuberose {zamhak), narcissits 
{nerghiz), ciiamomile {hab^na), and of the yellow rose (zeba). The process is managed bv 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which being corked is exposed 
to the rays of the sun for forty days, wlien the oil is supp(«ed to be sufficieutly Impreg¬ 
nated for use. Walnut oil is exported to Tibet and brings a considerable profit. 

“ By ancient custom the crop of nuts was equally divided between the government and 
the owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three fourths, leaving but one tourth to 
remunerate the farmer; yet, under tliis oppression, the cultivatiou of the walnut is i^itended, 
and Kashmir, in proportion to its surface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than any 
portion of Europe. Vegetable oils are extensively useti in Kashmir, and various substance.s 
are used ia their production; nine people out of ten eat oil with their food instead of gki or 
clarified butter.'* 

Cherry ,—The cherry tree is cultivated in Kashmir. There are two kindfj, 
hah^hi and tvrkh. The bird-cherry also grows in some pints of the cis- 
Himalayaii districts; tlie fruit of it is edible, and the kernel yieMs a poisonous 
volatile oil, similiir to oil of almonds, 

Afiricol. —Large quantities of dried apricot^; ore iniportod into Kushmir 
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from Baltistin, and the following different varieties are produced in the val¬ 
ley ;— bota Uera, t»oki Uera, modari tsera, tetha tsera, kiaa taera gordol. 

In Tibetan the fruit is called ehuli. It is one of the great cultivated 
vegetable products of Baltisl^n, and upon which the people are largely depend¬ 
ent for food. Apricots also grow freely on the lower-lying parts of Ladak. 

The flesh of the apricot is separated from the stone and spread out on the 
house-tops to dry ; when nearly so, it is collected and pressed into the form of 
cakes or round balls, not uncommonly having the kernels put among the flesh. 
This is called “ pating ” by the Bhots. The best is produced at Shigar and in 
Skardd. Dr. Aitchison writes— 

“ I can only liken it to very dry fmit lozenges, with the full flavor of the apricot, the 
substance melting away upon eating it, without any fibre or leathery consistency. 1 fancy it 
owes its superiority to the dryness of the climate in which it is prepared, as well as to the 
quality of the fruit.” 

The Bhots call the stones of the apricot raktai, and the kernels, which 
are bitter, attgu. From the kernels an oil is extracted, and for this purpose 
they are largely imported into Ldfa, as well as the oil itself, called atlgu- 
mur. 

The wood is hard, but rarely met with sound. It is useil for making 
boards of books in Ladak, which are often carved. 

An amber-colored and soluble gum is made from the apricot tree. 

Apple and Pear. —Apples and pears ripen in the valley early in September, 
and are garnered about the middle of that month. Nature is so bountiful that 
a large proportion of the crop falls to the ground, and is either eaten by the 
cattle or rots uncared for. What remains is collected early in September, the 
men climb the trees and shake the branches; the fruit which falls to the ground 
is then gathered into heaps, and, if not quite ripe, is spread for a day or two iit 
the sun until it reaches maturity. The fruit is then cut up into halves or quar¬ 
ters, and the pieces threaded on long strings, which are bung to the rafters of the 
dwellings; if, however, the crop is large, it is consigned to capacious killaa or 
baskete; in this case great care must be taken that the fruit is thoroughly 
dried before it is put away, otherwise fermentation ensues and it decays. 
If carefully dried, it is said that apples can be preserved for a year; but pears 
do not usually keep good for more than about two months. The variety 
of apple known as the ambir taint is the most esteemed, and the ndk pear 
has the preference, both for eating and preserving. 

Dried fmit fbrms an important article of food in Kashmir during the 
winter; as it is considered a heating diet, it is always eaten at the morning 
meal; and, for the same reason, whatever remains on the disappearance of the 
winter snows and the advent of spring is given to the cattle. 

It is commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed with walnuts and 
the seeds of the amaranth {gankdr) ; it is also frequently boiled with milk or 
butter-milk (giirua). 

Dried apples arc called laun/inl and dried pears tanghnl. 
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The following list comprises the different varieties of apples roost com¬ 
monly produced, arranged according to their quality :— 

Ambir Best description j ripens late in the autumn; yields the 

largest crop. 

Kudu leri-tiunt. 

Safrkund tsunt, —Earliest variety. 

SiUrdl-ttvnt. 

Nabid trdl tsuut. 

Ttuk tsunt. 

Tetshukur and balapir. —Worst descriptions. 

The following varieties of pears grow in the valley : — 

Gosii bug. —The earliest variety and best for eating. 

tidk. —Latest and best for keeping. 

Koter nuL —An early sort; a good eating pear. 

Har vdk. —Infeiior description. 

Dr. Elmslie mentions a species of pear with a thick skin called tauj, of 
which there are the following varieties:— tsok tanj, modur tanj, khar tauj, sihra 
tanj. The country-people cook the tauj in warm water. 

Apple trees and pear trees are raised from cuttings. 

The manufacture of cider and perry was attempted under government 
direction in 1864, but it failed, owing chiefly to the bad quality of the casks. 

The wood of the apple tree is pretty hard and close, good for cog-wheels 
and gun-stocks, but inferior to that of the pear tree. Quantities of apples 
and pears are grown at Basaoli and exported to the plains. They are also 
grown in Ladik and BaltistSn. Wild apples, called she, grow on the banks 
of the Chen^b. 

The wood of the pear tree is good for carving; it is procurable 6 to 10 
inches in diameter, but rare. The wood of the wild pear is brown and compact, 
used in Isulik fur boards of books and printing-blocks. The fruit is eaten 
when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar. 

Plum. —The plnm tree is cultivated in Kashmir, but does not appear to 
grow wild. The wood is not generally sound, but handsome, resembling pear 
or cherry. It is used in turning; not available in any quantity. 

Peach. —There are two varieties of peach— modur tsuuuu, the sweet peach, 
and tfut tsunun, the sour peach. 

Quiuee. —There are two varieties of qnince produced in Kashmir— 
hamtsuut and modur bamtsdtU, the soar quince and the sweet quince. This 
fruit ripens in the month of October and is of superior quality; the tree is 
propagated from cuttinga. 

The seeds act as demulcents, and are used by the natives in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, sore-throat, and fevers. The dried fruit is used as a refrigerant. 

Orasiys.—Neither orange, lemon, nor any other species of citrus arrives at 
maturity in Kashmir, thon^ many attempts have been made to introduce 
them, as the cold of winter proves invariably fatal to them, though Vigne 
imagines both might be grown with the assistance of a little artificial heat. 
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Id tlie low bills and plains of Jamu tbey are cultivated, and as far inland 
as Ramban. The timber of the orange tree is bard, but not available in 
quantity, as the tree is scarce, and so much valued for its fruit. 

Guata. —Cultivated in Kashmir. The wood is small, but very hard, and 
is used for bandies of tools, mallets, &o. 

Cultivated in Kashmir. 'The sweet almonds are considered dry 
and warm remedies, and are used in headaches and debilities. Oil is made of 
them. A branch of the tree is said to keep flies out of the room in which it is 
placed. 

Mango. —The mango tree is frequently planted in groves in the low hills 
and plains of the Jamu province. The wood is open, yet durable if not 
exposed to wet ; it is liable to be worm-eaten. It is much used for packing 
chests. The fruit is much eaten and is used as an aperient and a tonic. 
Though this fruit is grown extensively, there are very few good mangoes to be 
obtained; the majority are small in size, very fibrous, sweet,but abounding 
in turpentine. Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are quite flabby 
and soft. 

OUve. —This tree grows in ihe Chenab valley and the low hills. The wood 
is strong, heavy, and compact, good for all mechanical purposes, but generally 
not obtainable of large size. It is used for the teeth of wheels in the Madbo- 
pur workshops, or combs, tool handles, &c. 

Plantain. —Grows in the lower portion of the Chen&b valley and in the low 
hills and plains. The leaves are used to apply to inflamed or ulcerated skin 
as in blisters. The root and stem are considered by natives tonics, and useful 
in disorders of the blood. The fruit is sweet and nutritive, and is considered 
by some to be the original food of man in Paradise; hence its name {Muta pa- 
radisiaea). 

The art of making flour from the plaintain or preserving it, is apparently 
unknown. 

It is said that the plantain will grow in the poorest soil. A sucker being 
planted, soon attains maturity—some varieties in eight months, others within 
a year—each producing a buuch of fruit which may weigh from £6 to 4i01bs. 
Each throws out from its roots, and around its stem, from six and seven to 
eight and ten fresh suckers. These form each a distinctive plant. The suckers 
are cut down annually. The fibres may be easily separated; they are then 
washed to free them from pulpy matter and dried in the shade. Ropes may 
then be made. 

Paper of excellent quality has been made of the plantain tree in the Gujrit 
jail in the Panjib. 

Fine. —^There are said to be at least six varieties of grape growing in Kash¬ 
mir, of which Dr. Eltnslie gives the following enumeration .■— kitkmitAi dock, 
krihnn dack or hdmr dock, ajpedmau doth, din daek or pan dock, katain dock, 
kaiea daek. The last variety is so named from its being as black as a crow. 
The first, third, and fifth varieties are said to be the finest. .Grapes are in 
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season in Kaslimir in the month of September. Unripe grapes, of which the 
Kashmiris make excellent vinegar, are called hur. Moorcroft writes 


'* There are eaid to be eighteen or twentj varietiee of grapes in Kaehmlr, of which four 
onij an of foreign introdnction. These are the taiiii, of an oblong shape and red ooloiiri 
theeeasfra, round and yellowish-white; the doeetas, of the same eolonr bat long; and the 
iuiiiiuA, yellowish-white or green, round and seedless; this last is small, bat the other three 
are large, the taiiH sometimes measuring 4 inches in its largest circumference. They are 
all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches; those of the inatia are not unfrequentlj 
of the weight of five or six pounds. The taU6i and miuta are both fine table-grapes: wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two. These sorts are usually cnltiraM on high 
horixontal trellises of wood. The indigenous vines ere generally planted at the foot of a pop. 
lar and run up to the height of 60 or 60 feet, bearing abundance of fruit. The grapes are 
commonly thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent, but juicy. They are gathered 
about October and are kept through the winter in shallow earthen vessels till the spring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, and brandy. The making of wine, 
which was discountenanced under the Afghdn government, has been revived. The manafao- 
ture is ill.eondncted, and the liquor is kept in bottles, which are stopped only with plugs of 
wood, or twisted bark, or paper. Ko wonder, therefore, that the beverage is indifferent; but 
such as it is, sufficiently good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmir might be made to rival many of those of Europe,'* 


Since the above was written, the manufactare of red and white light win* 
has been auccessfully undertaken, the manufactory being on the east side of 
the Takht-i'Suliman, and the vineyards covering the slopes on the opposite 
side of the Dal lake, near Chasma Sahai spring. French specialists are in 
charge of the vine-growing and wine-making. 

The wines are light and wholesome. Brandy and champagne have been 
tried. The experiment is conducted by the State, and u not remunerative ae 
yet, but great pains are being taken with the grapes, and to raise first-class 
fruit trees; and as Kashmir is likely in future to owe much of its prosperity to 
its fruit, this is one of the most paying directions in which the public rerenne 
could be expended. The .best indigenous grapes grow at the mouth of the 
Sind valley, and chiefly on the north side, where the vines get a southern 
aspect. 

The officer in charge makes the following report:— 


“ The average of wine made yearly ie 36,000 bottles, half red and half white, and be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 bottles are disposed of to visitors at fil4 per doxen. There are 
about 100 acres of vines now in full bearing, and 60 aerea more have been recently planted. 
One hundred and thirty acree planted iu 1883-84 are now useless owing to neglect. The 
whole valley ia suitable for vine cultivation, and whera the soil is rich, eogiue eonld be 
advantageously made. The wines now made sre similar to Medoc and Bansc, and ate of 
first quality, containing naturally all the principles necessary to their conservation and travel, 
ling. It should bs mentioned that there are two difficulties to contend with—(1) that irriga¬ 
tion U necessary, for which, however, there ie plenty of canal water; (2) that the disaaaa 
known ae “ oidinm ” causes mnch damage, though by naing pr^ntiona it can be got rid of. 
The indigenous vines are every year- covered with thia fungus.” 


Pomegranate .—^Three species of pomegranate grow in Kashmir—fsoi ddtt, 
*od»r dda, and jigari dd*. 
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This frnit ripens in September; it is of inferior quality. 

The rind of the frnit may be used in tanning ; it is also powdered, and 
boiled with milk as an astringent in diarrhoea. The frnit is used in fevers and 
debility of the stomach. The hnsk is used in dyeing. 

/Slfrawisrry.—Strawberries are particularly plentiful in the western por¬ 
tion of the Gurais valley, and it is said that a beverage is prepared from the 
roots of the plant, which are collected for the purpose in October. 

Currant. — A currant, corresponding to the English zante currant, is grown 
in Baltistdn, where it is called ha»ho. The currant is also met with wild in 
Kashmir. 

Batpherry. —^The raspberry is found in Kashmir. 

Cotton. —Cotton (pham) is grown, but’ not extensively ; it is sown in 
May, and chiefly upon the toudars, as it does not require much irrigation; the 
cotton is gathered iu September and October. Vigne states that it was 
formerly produced in considerable abundance and of good quality. 

Toiocco.—Vigne remarks that the tobacco of Kashmir, of which little is 
grown, has not the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Small quantities of 
tobacco are exported from Kashmir to Ladak. It is grown too in the Suru 
valley. 

Hemp. —This plant g^rows spontaneously along the banks of the Jbelum, 
in the Kashmir valley, forming dense thickets, often 12 to 15 feet in height, 
and almost impenetrable. It is only used in the mauufacture of an intoxicat¬ 
ing drink called eiarat, and for smoking. The plant is preserved entire in 
store-houses in the town of Srinagar, till required for consumption. 

In some parts of the Himalaya the fibre has been used, and a coarse cloth 
for grain-bags and even for personal wear, called hUangela, has been made; 
also a strong rope called tel. Shoes, or knotted sandals are also made of 
hemp twine. 

Pranpot .—Prangos {fitrdtalyun), a plant somewhat resembling fennel, and 
possessing an aromatic smell, is found in situations about 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, and is especially abundant in the Tilail and Driis valleys to the north 
of Kashmir; it is collected and used as winter fodder for cattle; the leaves are 
said to he used by the shepherds of Kashmir as a care for rot in sheep; 
it is aim said that they successfully cure the foot-rot by an application of 
a decoction of peach leaves. There seem to be two varieties of prangos; the 
smaller species has yellow seeds, which shoot out above the plant; the larger 
kind, which throws out a seed-stalk, 4 or 5 feet high, is called kdpat ianapdr ; 
this variety is not eaten by cattle, but the bears are said to be very fond of the 
root. 

The seed when eaten by horses is said to produce inflammation of the eyes 
and temporary blindness. The properties of prangot as a food appear to 
be heating, producing fatness in a space of time singularly riiort. Its highly 
nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy cultnre, its great duration, its eapa- 
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bility of flourisbing on land of the most inferior quality and wholly nnadapted 
to tillage, impart to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricnltnral productions. 

When once in possession of the ground, for which the preparation is easy, 
it requires no subsequent weeding, ploughing, manuring, nor other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage to hay, Burnes saw 
this plant eaten by bis fellow-travellers. 

Kitt» or wild indigo (Iitdigofera heteraniha) abounds, but the climate is 
said to be too rigorous to permit of the secretion of the coloring matter. 

Kut {Aueklamdia eoxtui) grows abundantly on the mountains of Kashmir, 
at a minimum elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. The plant has a leaf some¬ 
thing like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which is powerfully 
aromatic. It belongs to the eguaraeephala, a sub-order of the atteraeea, of the 
family eompotUte. It is a perennial plant which matures in September, 
the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root-stock. It is supposed to 
be the same as the ancient cottut. The government monopolises it, and 
compels each village near to the habitats of this root to collect a certain 
weight annually; each plant is said to yield abont ten seers. It is all brought 
to Srinagar, whence it is exported to the Panj&b. It thereafter finds its way 
to Bombay, and after that to China, where it is said the Chinese bnm 
it in their temples for its fragrant odour. There are said to be four varieties— 
(!) kut; (2) draulAar; (3) poaiiar ; (4) ior. 

For a mannd of the dried article, which only represents half the weight of 
the root as it leaves the ground. Company’s B14 are given at Srinagar, and 
a man in one day will not dry more than six seers. 

The plant is used in Kashmir as an application to ulcers, a hair-wash, a 
remedy in cholera, a preservative of cloth against the ravages of moths and 
other vermin, a fumigatory*; and by the native hakimt as an expectorant; it is 
also said to be used to purify water in wells. 

Saffron .—The crocus is extensively cultivated upon the plains around 
Pampur; from the stigmata of the flowers (Croeut talteut) saffron (tong) is 
obtained. Dr. Elmslie writes:— 

** Lost ;ear 1,330 trdkt of saffron were prodneed, and of this quantity 693 trdka sren 
taken by the gorernment. When the season is dry and warm, as many as 2,000 trait aio 
prodneed. From six to eight annas, or from nine pence to a shilling, is given for a tola 
weight or ISO grains of saffron.” 

Saffron is used as a frequent condiment and medicine. The Muhammadans 
of the valley are generally unable to buy it. The mark on tbe forehead of a 
Hindu pandit is partially formed of saffron. Tbe soil on which the sa&on 
is grown is said to be composed of a light ferruginous clay, and to have been 
dug up near the Jhelnm and conveyed at great labor to the fields. Some 
l,6001bs. of saffron are exported yearly from Kashmir to Ladak. 

There are five kireyod* on which saffron is cultivated, all in the neighlioar- 
hood of Pampur, and all on the right bank of tbe Jhelnm, between the river 
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•nd the moautaina. The soil is of extraordinary fertility. The names of the 
JtareKd$ are— 

(/) Sonakrund, {2) Litpura and Samhara, {3) Avid, {4) Laduand Chand- 
har, (5) Bara Odar. 

The area is very limited owin^ to the bulbs having been eaten during the 
famine of 1834. 

Saffron lands are neither irrigated nor manured. The land must be lelc 
falloiF 8 to years. Once planted, saffron will go on bearing well for 10 
years, some say 20 years. The land is first ploughed up and divided into small 
squares of 7 to 8 feet sides, the soil of the furrows dividing the squares being 
used to raise the interior area. The squares are called kingwdri or 
eAamaniiny. Each square is divided into three ridges, and each ridge is set 
with hnlbs 5 to 6 inches apart, at a depth of 10 to 12 inches. Twenty-five 
squares make one pAati. 

Seventy-two tolas of hulbs are required for planting each square. The 
planting is done chiefly in July and August. Once planted, no further care is 
required beyond digging up the surface soil three or four times a year. In 
the year of planting, the hnlbs yield only about 5 local seers of flower per 100 
squares; in the second year about 9 local seers, and in the third year about 18. 
This last outturn is maintained for 10 years, after which the field gradually 
diminishes. 

There are two kinds of saffron, 1st quality called mingra; 2nd quality 
called paeA; out of 6 local seers of fresh flowers only 8 tolas of saffron are 
got. 

The first sprout appears about September, and the second a few days later. 
Both sprouts ought to bear flowers, and the bloom continues for about a 
month, chiefly during October. The flowering depends upon the moisture in 
the soil. Good rain is looked for in April and May, which generally suffices. 

The flowers are picked and consigned to sacks which the cultivator carries 
to the tax collector, who (without opening the bags) selects half as the gov- 
eriimeDt share. The cultivator is required to remove what remains to him to 
the left bank of the river, and customs officials are stationed along the bank 
to enforce this regulation. The flowers are then dried in the sun, and the 
leaves separated from the stigmata. The merchants buy the saffron from the 
enltivator, but if he fails to find a purchaser, or wishes to keep it for his own 
eonsnmption, he has to g;et permission to remove it again to tJie right bank of 
the river. 

Another estinnate of the produce states that each sack of flowers is calcu¬ 
lated to weigh 24 seers, and yields, on an average, Isf chitaks of saffron arid 
10 of leaves; the rest is called hakka$, and is of little or no value. A seer 
weight of saffron is usually worth 820, and a Udk (6 seers) of leaves about 
a rupee. 

The outturn of saffron in 1871 is said to have been 200 kAartedft 
28,S00lbs), of which the government share w.is one half. 

It is said that Cidonel Meah Sing .ottempted the cultivation of saffron on 
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tbe Damdur vudar, in the Yech pargana, and near Martnnd ; though the soil 
and olimate in those places much resemble the neighbonrhood of Pampur, the 
experiment for some reason or other failed. It is, however, successfully 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kishtwar, though of inferior quality. 

Dr. Wakefield says;— 

“ The red and white stamens alone are of valne; the yellow being generally given to the 
cattle. The former, however, after csrefnl preparation, yield that principal ingredient of 
oriental cooking, the well known dye-staff, and the article called saffron employed in medi¬ 
cine. The demand for it has fallen off; and as its medicinal valne has long been declining, 
very little is needed in Snrope for the uses to which it is now applied—tbe flavoring and 
coloring of confectionery and other articles of food.” 

Saffron is extensively nsed by the Kashmiris as a condiment, for which 
purpose it is mixed with water and pounded, and eaten with fish and meat, to 
which it imparts a pungent flavor. 

The very strong scent which the saffron flower possesses is thus referred to 
by the Emperor Jahangir in his “Journal":— 

“ I accompanied my father to this spot daring the season of flowers. In some places the 
beds of saffron flowers extend to a iat. Their appearance is best at a distance, and when 
they are plneked they emit a strong smell. My attendants were all seized with a headache, 
and thongh I was myself at the time intoxicated with liqnor, I felt also my head affected. 
I enqnired of the brutal Kashmiris who were employed in plonking them what was their 
condition, and they replied that they never had a headache in their lifetime.” 

SHjareatte ,—This plant will not thrive in Kashmir, the climate being too 
rigorons. In the lower bills, thongh not largely cultivated, it grows fairly 
well, and it has even been introduced at Punch, which is 3,300 feet above tbe 
sea. In the plains below Jamd it thrives well without irrigation. 

Toppy .—^Tbe poppy (yaf fa/a) is very little cultivated in Kashmir, 
chiefly about tbe city and more extensively in Badiaw&r; the people eat the 
young leaves. The common red poppy is abandant. 

The head, or seed vessej, has two distinct uses—(1) while growing it 
yields, on being scarified, the milky juice, which, when concreted, is called 
opium; (2) the fresh or dry heads when infused in water yield a liquor, which 
is narcotic and intoxicating. 

Hops. —The cultivation of hops has lately been attempted on a small scale. 
In 1884 an area of 120 acres nnder cultivation yielded 600 mannds. This 
yield is not bad, considering that the average yield thronghont England is 
rather less than more, being only six per acre. The quality of the Kashmir 
hops is good, though probably not of the highest. It is a State experiment, 
and still continued. 

Rhubarb .—Rhubarb is variously called pambatsalam, pambash, revand, and 
revand ehini; the stalk is called pambahdk; both Hindus and Muhammad¬ 
ans eat stalk and blade with fondness. Rhubarb grows abundantly on the 
mountains. Montgomerie says that below Haramuk, to the north-west, some 
of the finest specimens are met with, the stalks being two feet long and of a 
goodly thickness, the leaves of which might serve for an umbrella; he adds, 
there are two kinds—one a deep crimson and very acid; the other a pale green, 
the leaves looking as if they had been steeped in gum-water. 
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The dried root is found in the bazar; it is used as a purgative, and, when 
pounded and mixed with oil, as an application to ulcers. “ Mr. Moorcroft 
sent some rhubarb from near Leh, which for compactness of texture, color, and 
properties were as fine as any I have ever seen ." (Royle.) 

Irit. —There are at least four species of the sosan or iris [Jria nipalenaia) 
to be found in Kashmir—the yellow, the white, the purple and the mauve. 

The graveyards of Kashmir are covered with the mauve and the white iris. 
The flowers are in their glory in the months of April and May, beautifying 
and rendering fragrant the abodes of the departed. 

The root of the red species is bruised, mixed with honey, and given in 
cases of amenorrheea. An infusion of this same root, mixed with olive oil, is 
dropped into the ear for noises in the ear. A purple dve known as aoaani is 
said to be extracted from the root. 

Fungi and mushrooms {iedur) areahundant, and the edible sorts are 
gathered in great quantity, and largely eaten both by Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, who cook them with ghi and condiments. 

The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and large quantities 
are said to be annually exported to the Panjab. Lieutenant Lowther, in his 
notes on the products of Kashmir, writes :— 

“I saw fungi of sU sizes and hues daily collected and devoured by old women, which 
in Europe would have entailed death to the eater. Either the soil of this favored valley 
or the stomachs of these hungry beldames, inust be of an uncommon order. On the green 
slopes, which are constantly grazed on by sheep and horned cattle, I gathered quantities of 
superior mushrooms, and observed numerous chamiiignons (a French dainty) in the thickets 
on the hills. Morels or truffles are produced, which are dried and sold in the chief markets." 

The writer goes on to meiitiun a morel which sells at two aiin.'ts per seer, 
and is called inuagneA or kauagich ; it imparts a rich mushroom-like flavor to 
sonpe and gravies. 

Lueeme .—^This plant is grown in Ladak and is need as fodder for cattle. 

ZlAsp.—There is a plant called dhup by the Kashmms, which yields a resin 
somewhat like gutta-percha, the utility of which has yet to be determined. 

HedieinalpUtaUt .—Many medicinal plants are found growing wild in vari- 
ons parts of the country, as wormwood {felwan), chiretta, of which there is 
said to he more than one variety, aloes, colocyntb, nettle, Indian hemp, and 
many others. 

Vsrions roses, both wild and cultivated, grow in vast profusion; the 
two gpent varieties in Kashmir are the lal gatlib or the red rose, and the 
urawal or yellow rose; besides these pdkhatr or honeysuckle {Lonieera qniii- 
queloem/aru), heartsease, sweet pea, syringa, jasmine, ivy, pinks, violets, and a 
species of smylax are met with, also two varieties of marigold, the ahaahbarg 
japAiri and the malehmal japAiri, which is small and fragrant. Of wild plants, 
rhubarb, thyme, varioas kinds of chrysanthema, and primula, saxifrage, lilies, 
narcissus, crocus, iris, are found, and a host of annna's. 

It is said that wild thyme made into balla with salt is gi ven to milch cows 
and goats to increase and enrich their milk. 

Abundance of froit g^ws wild in Kashmir; the strawberry (itigraeA), rasp. 
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bcrrj' (chanch), and currant are met with, and many thousands of acres skirt¬ 
ing: the foot of the hills are covered with apple and pear trees and vines in full 
bearing; they are also cultivated', as are apricots, {leaches, cherries (yt7«i),and 
plums. 

Amongst other useful plauts occur the alvtma pluntago, formerly reg^arded 
as a specific against hydrophobia; earthamut /inctoriut; and a tall, strong 
reed called pett which grows in the lakes, and is made into excellent matting. 

Mistletoe {Vitcnm album), called wahal, or aAalu, is commonly found in 
Kashmir on walnut trees, and sometimes it is said on the apricot, but never, 
it is believed, on apple trees. 

Grain! — Rice .—The staple of cultivation in Kashmir is rice, of which Dr. 
Elmslie enumerates the following varieties ;—lafid ddnpi, zag danyi, larbyol 
ddnyi, reban danyi, kdthaehhan dduyi, pulhihrar danyi, muthkabbudij ddnyi, 
eukidds ddnyi, wulag ddnyi, braz ddnyi, yimbirzal ddnyi, kunji ddnyi, baiaati 
ddnyi, ehogal ddnyi. The last three varieties named are the best. The kunyi 
ddnyi grows near a villag^e called Godasut, in the Yech pargona ; the baimati 
ddnyi grows near to Natipura, in the same pargana ; and eiogul ddnyi, the 
finest of all, grows in Telbal, in the pargana of Phak. 

His Highness the Maharaja contributed specimens of five varieties of rice, 
the produce of Jamu and Kashmir, to the Lahore Exhibition in 186-1, viz .:— 
Baimati, which sells at thirty-six seers per rupee (the paddy). 
Baimati, second quality, one maund per rupee (the paddy). 

Sukkddi, one maund of the paddy for ten annas. 

Rice is either sown broadcast in the place where it is intended to 
stsind till ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the 
blade is about a foot high. As soon as the season will admit after the 21st 
March, the land is opened by one or more plonghiiipfs, according to its strength, 
and the clods are broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, managred in 
general by women, with great regularity and address, after which water is let 
upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a reddish clay or foxy earth, is con¬ 
verted into a smooth soft mud. 

The seed-g^in, put into a sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens sooner or later according to 
the temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place 
in three or four days. 

This precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the young shoot as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a small snail which abounds in some of 
the watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves insufficient to defend it 
against the activity of this diminutive enemy. When the farmer suspects, by 
the scanty appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain h^ 
been sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up in the mud, that his 
hopes of a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing 
into the water some fresh leaves of the praogos, called krangot, which either 
poison the snails or cause them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is, for the most part, thrown broadcast into about 4 or 5 inches of 
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water, which depth -is endeavoared to be maintained. Difference of practice 
exists as to watering, but it seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much water, provided it be not submerged^ except for a few days before it 
ripens, when a drier state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity, 
whilst it improves the quality of the grain. In general, the culture of rice is 
not very expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in Hindustfin, from its 
being customary in the former country to manure the rice-lands, which is 
never done in the latter. This mannre for the most part consists of rice- 
straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from 
the homestead to the fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is spread 
on the land with more liberality than might have been expected from the 
distance it is carried. With reference to the use of mannre in Kashmir, 
Dr. Elmslie states :— 

" The farmers have several ways of manaring tlieir ground. At times the mannre is 
all put in one place, and water ia then ponred on it, and this water is made to eover the 
whole held by nteans of small channels; at other times the mannre is spread over the fields, 
as is the way with British farmers ; and at other times the mannre is first dried and then 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the fields. The ordure of oxen Iguk) is used for manur¬ 
ing the cereals, while human ordure {pah) is employed for manuring vegetables.**' 

Rice—method of cullivalion in Kathmir. — The ground is prepared for ihdli 
(paddy) by ploughing, and, if necessary, applying manure, ordinary farmyard 
or fresh turf, sods cut from neighbouring waste land, from the middle of 
March to the end of April or middle of May. The best lands do not require 
the application of manure or turf. Sowings continue during May, and may 
last on through the first fortnight of June. The usual custom is to prepare 
seed-beds and transplant; a fortnight after traosplanting, khmhaba, or weed* 
ing and breaking the surface soil, is done, and the operation is repeated 
at intervals of a fortnight to three weeks. The excellence of the crop 
largely depends upon the care and frequency with which this is done. 
Reaping goes on throughout October and into November, and chtimla, or 
threshing, throught the winter. Except in marshy land, called nambal, where 
the water moves slowly, water is constantly flowing tlirough the rice-fields. 
Channels are taken off from every river and stream and divided and subdivided 
till the whole surface is a network of rills. Khnthaba may be done by cattle, 
tied together, and driven round and round the plot, but this is a wasteful 
method, •^lie reapers tie up the thdli into bundles, and these are then bound 

together and form one kuri. These kirit are immediately stacked to await 
eh4mba. Tlie weight of rice-straw per acre runs about 26 mannds, and there 
would be 150 to 175 kuri*, but the weight of course vayies. The process of 
threshing is laborious. Two or three massive planks are set up on edge, the 
plank sloping towards a row of men who stand behind. Each man seizes a 
bundle of thdli, raises it in botli hands, and strikes it again and again against 
the broad, smooth face of the planks till the grain is all beaten out. He then 
tosses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie the 
kurut and supply the new bnndles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into a heap, and another ties up the threshed handles 
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into hirit again. By this process some grain is scattered and lost, and some 
is left in the straw. Threshing may follow almost immediately on reaping. 
The straw is the main fodder for cattle in winter, besides being need for many 
purpcees. 

Variations in the season affect the harvest. For example, a wet spring 
Avonld injure the young crop, or insuHiuient snows would diminish the water- 
supply, but famine appears only to bu caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reapin"; and fortunately this is a rare occurrenee. It 
is, however, always important that the thdli crop should be ent and g^arnered 
with the utnaost expedition, and any revenue system which tends to delay that 
operation must in a critical season seriously aggravate the disaster. Severe 
famine has occurred twice since the beginning of the century, caused each 
time by heavy and continuous autumn rains in 1831 and 1877, and on 
each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second 
tkali harvest after the failure. 

With regard to outturn, the produce per acre depends upon situation and 
supply of water. The most productive lands are said to lie at the upper or 
Ishimah&d end of the valley. The outturn is popularly said to vary between 
10 and 60 mauuds per acre, but 20 to 40 maunds per acre would probably 
cover most of the rice lands of the valley. In the hills the rice is inferior and 
the outturn less. The quantity of seed sown is ordinarily 82 to 84 seers pucea 
per acre. 

Rice is of many varieties, but the main division is into white and red. 
The latter is the food of the poor. Of the former, two or three kinds are 
specially esteemed, but the best and dearest is the hamati. Siali is busked 
either by women pounding it in a large wooden mortar, with a pole which they 
grasp in both hands by the middle, or on a larger scale by a lever mill or 
heavy be.am slung ne.ar the middle, from one end of which a wooden pestle 
projects into a hollow in the ground ; the other end two men press down with 
their weight and suddenly get off when the pestle falls heavily on the 
thdli. 

The price of thdli is now regulated by the State. Before 1846 it 
used to be about eight aunas per kharwdr and varied with tlie harvest. For 
some time after the famine of 1831, the price remained as high as fill per 
kharwdr. Since 1846, the present system of collecting thdli in large 
granaries in the city and selling it by retail, through government officials, was 
introduced, and the price of thdli with a brief interval, .about 1879, when it 
was raised to fil 4, has remained fixed at filj imperial jier kharwdr of 1 a trdkt=’l 
maunds and 1 seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. The fixed price for 
-ed rice is 32 local seers per rupee imperial, and for white rice 28 to 30 seers, 
and for batmati 18 seers. But the system is open to so many abuses, that 
large profits arc made by the officials and their friends on the sale of rice, and 
the poor cannot buy it at the government rates. While thdli is directed to be 
publicly and freely sold at fil4 per HI seers, rice i? frequently as dear in the 
bazar as 10 to 20 seers per rupee. For husking a kharwdr of thdli, 74 seers 
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are paid, and of the rest three parts are cleaned rice and two parts husk, so that 
32 seers per rupee is a fair price. There is no export of rice except to Gilgit, 
L^h, and Skardu, the former place being supplied hy Government and the two 
latter by merchants. 

Besides the usual dressing of manure, fresh earth is frequently spread over 
the fields. 

Many of the rice-lands are situated much higher than might be thought 
convenient in Hindustan, and are rather pressed into this species of culture 
than naturally inviting it, but still yield good crops, through the facility with 
which water is brought upon them from the streams which fall down the face 
of the neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of grain is from 
thirty to forty for one, on an average, besides the straw j in very favorable 
seasons it is sometimes as high as fifty or sixty fold. 

In the time of Zein-ul-abdin the annual produce of the rice crops is said to 
have been seventy-seven lakhs of ass-loads, of which the sovereign received 
one half. When Moorcroft visited the valley, the quantity did not exceed 
twenty lakhs of loads. 

At the close of the rice harvest. His Highness the Maharaja g^ves a feast 
called anivt jag, corresponding to our harvest home, to the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. * 

It is estimated that 12,35,358 khartedrs, or about 25,00,000 maunds, are 
yearly garnered in the valley. 

In Jamu rice is grown between the Havi and Ujh rivers to a considerable 
extent in the tract of country known as the Chak Aadar, the irrigation being 
by channels led out of these rivers and from streams issuing from the lower 
hills. In the hills themselves wherever there is water it is led over terraced 
fields, and elsewhere the fields are banked to retain the rain-water. Tbe^stem 
of cultivation is the same as obtains along the outer edge of the Hima¬ 
layas. Rice-lands in the Jamu districts are known as pel. The price of 
rice, husked or nnhusked, here follows the Fanjab market prices, and the 
cultivation or sale are not interfered with, the revenue being collected chiefly 
in cash. 

Wheat.—Ail the four varieties of wheat, the produce of Kashmir, exibited at 
the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, it was recorded that the first kind sells for thirty- 
six seers per rupee, and is the produce of the spring harvest. The second, 
gprown in the autumn harvest, sells at twenty seers. The other two are valuetl 
at twenty-nine seers. 

The cultivation of wheat in Kashmir is almost entirely confined to the dry 
soils, and, with barley, earton, and t(l fogal, forms the g^reater part of the rabi 
crop. But the rabi harvest is not of importance in Kashmir, and is looked 
upon very much as an extra, which is most useful if the spring rains have been 
sulficient, but which is more often seriously damaged by their insufficiency. 
Wheat-lands are mostly found upon the karetode. They are never manured, 
and the fields are generally full of weeds, and usually lie fallow for one or two 
years according to quality of the land. Qood karewd land produces about 8 
maunds per acre. As already slated, the karemde near Pampur are of exeep- 
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tional fertility, and yield np to 80 mannds per acre without irrigation or 
manure. The seed is sown, usually broadcast, in the late autumn, germinates 
during the winter, and the crop is cut in July. It is chiefly hard red wheat, 
with some white, and the quality is not very good. The State takes its share 
from the cultivators at a fixed price, »»«., ekilki S5»8-6 per kharadr of 15 
trdhs (=81 prtcea seers). The chilki rupee is worth ten annas. This price has 
been fixed since 1860. 

In the Jamu districts wheat is a very important crop, and in the best lands is 
sown year after year, but mostly alternates with a kharif crop. If water is 
available, it is irrigated, but generally the crop is a dry one. [Wingate.) 

In the valley of the Indus it first appears at Upsbi and Chimray, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Buckwheat (tromia) is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. It is a 
very hardy grain, and will grow at great heights. The cultivation is mostly 
confined to the hills, and forms an autumn crop j the seeds yield a hard, bitter^ 
and unpalatable bread, which is said to be heating. The leaves resemble 
clover, and the seed is like small black wheat. The flower is white and aro¬ 
matic, and covers the field closely. 

Barley is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Beardless barley 
(yrtwi) grows at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Barley is cultivated much in the 
same way as wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner. It grows 
much on 6drdnt hnd («>., land dependent on rain for moisture). It is much 
less esteemed than wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it produces much 
more on worse lands. In the hills barley succeeds better than wheat, and is 
much cultivated. 

Of the produce of Kashmir exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, 
the prices recorded were:— 

First quality barley, twenty-three seers per rupee. 

Seaond quality barley, one maund eight seers per rupee. 

Third quality, two maunds per rupee. 

Kr{m or Grdm.~~\ coarse hill-grain, like barley, which grows at great ele- 
vations, and with buckwheat (tromda) forma one of the staplM of the mountain¬ 
eers’ diet. Mr, Drew met with it at 11,000 feet, and describes it as a kind of 
bariey, the grain of which becomss loosened from its husk like the grain of 
wheat Like all hill crops, it is a rain crop. ( Wingate.) 

Maize or Indian-eom (Maioi).—This grain is largely grown in both 
Kashmir and Jamfi, as well as throughout the hills. It requires neither irriga¬ 
tion nor manure. The karetede are also largely cultivated with maiae, 
and though the grain is small and hard compared with that grown on moist 
lands, yet ketreted autkai is reckoned to be sweeter and more nourishing. 
The grain is either stored in the cob, or, after drying, it is beaten out from the 
cobs on the threshing-floor with stieke. Next to eidli it is the ^ple crop of 
KashmiTj and is bongbt and s<dd at same fixed prksc, 28 cawiwper 
16 trikiJenex^if in cob. or per 18 trik kkarwdr if the grain has been separ- 
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ated. Of tlie crop ^ of the weight is reckoned as cob and ^ grain. The cost 
of transport to Srinagar is borne by the villagers. A fair crop is from 19 to 14 
maonds per acre of separated grain ( Wingate.) 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annnallyt maiai (Indian- 
corn) grows most luxnriaiitly, and may be said to be the only crop. The 
young stalks are used as fodder, the parched grain is eaten. It is cnt and 
stacked oat about ten days in the open field, and then the cobs are taken off 
and beaten to separate the grain. Maize grows everywhere throngbont the 
hills, and appears to fiourish just as well in a temperate as in a tropical climate. 
The upland maize is an admirably-suited crop. It is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the date of sowing 
the cobs are fit to eat; but the grain will not keep. Weevils attack it in 
preference to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that the life of maize 
is only a year long. It sells at 30 seers per rupee. The method of separating 
the grain is peculiar. The stiffears of the maize bruise the feet of the cattle, 
so the maize is threshed by men with bamiu sticks. For this purpose the cobs 
are gathered together on the floor in a heap; a screen of blankets is set up 
against the door to prevent loss of flying grain, and two or three persons are 
seated near to replace in the heap cobs that are thrown out of the range of 
the blows. 

Bdjra, like other millets, is said to be heating and to produce diarrhoea. 
The stalk is used as fodder when dry, but cattle are sometimes fed on the 
young crop as it stands. This is only met with on the low hills bordering on 
the plains. It is largely grown in the Jamd districts. 

Oats and barley are not eaten by the Hindu inhabitants of the va!ley» 
except in times of scarcity, but are largely consumed by the Muhammadans, 

In Ladak the crops consist of bearded and beardless barley, lucerne, peas, 
wheat, buckwheat, turnips, murne, prangos, &c., &c. 

According to General Strachey, the whole of Tibet is classified into two 
portions—^the tong, or country of deep valleys, and the changihang, or elevated 
plains. Cultivation is chiefly carried on in the former, on the alluvial plateaux 
along the river-l>anks. 

In Baltistan and Qilgit the productions are much the same as in Ladak, 
but in very small quantities, wbich hardly suffice for the inhabitants. 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, maiai (Indian- 
com) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop raised, 
except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little ttomha and 
pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil which suits the 
maiai so admirably does not favor them. In Lower Drawar rice is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly direction beyond the 
village of Kasnr, opposite Karen. The harvest is gathered towards the end of 
September, the Indian-com and rice ripening at the same time. 

In Punch rice is grown in considerable quantities, also maiai, ianak, jao, 
ard ddl, and the grazing lands being extensive, gU is produced in large 
quantities. 

The valleys of Badnwir an exceedingly fruitful, prodneing rice in Urge 
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quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants ; the surplus is exported 
to less favored districts. 

PuUti. —Most of the pulses are used when the seed is split and forms 
what is called d&l. They are used by the natives, boiled either alone or with 
rice, and cooked with oil or ghi, red pepper, &c. Some kinds are eaten hoiled 
when oreen as vegetables. 

Mung.^h kharif crop, entirely dependent on rain ; is not suited to low- 
lying or inundated lands, but grows in hangar and bar edge lands. This is 
the green grain, and there is a black variety called Phateolus max. 

Mung from the Jamii territory was exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition, 
1864. 

Mdah —Botanical name Phaseolug Jloxbnrghu. —This is grown extensively 
on tailabi land as a kkarif crop. The stalk is excellent fodder, and the grain 
is said not to be attacked by insects. There are two varieties, black and 
green. Black maih is called karotki. 

Moth —Botanical name Phaseolut aeonitifolim. —This is a hkarif pulse, 
unsuited for growth on tailabi lands, but well grown on any other; it is 
dependent on rain for its growth, and is reckoned inferior as a pulse to the 
foregoing species. 

CrraM—Botanical name Cieer arietoja/s.—-This is a rahi crop; after cutting 
it is left several days in the field to dry, and is eventually trodden out by 
cattle. It does not seem to be grown in the hills, but in the plains 
at the foot of the hills. It is later parched, or is ground into a flour, called 
betan j it forms the principal food of horses and goats. Two varieties were 
sent from the Jamu province to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. None is grown 
in Kashmir as the frost kills it, 

Leniil* or Matir. —This pulse is used as a dil, but it is said to bo heating 
and to produce eruptions if too freely indulge in. A sample was sent from 
Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. 

Beant.—The garden bean {bdkla) and the red and white haricot beans 
were exhibited from Kashmir. 

Beas.—Peas ore grown in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

Formerly there was a great deal of fallow land in Kashmir, but now it is 
probable that upwards of one half is cultivated. There are supposed to be 
three harvests in the Kashmir valley— rabi, kfmiti, and kharif. But the 
kimili is a mere name for those crops of either harvest which have always pos¬ 
sessed a money value, as, for example, Itl gogal, tartan^ linseed, tobacco, cotton, 
& 0 . 'hhe distinction between such crops and food crops is said to date back to 
the time of Todar Mai. In Kashmir, the rabi crops are sown mostly before 
winter and ripen daring June and July; the crops are sown in spring 

and ripen in autumn. In Jamu the harvests follow the Panjab routine. In 
the higher hills there is only one harvest In the Kashmir valley there is prac¬ 
tically no double-cropped land, except vegetable and garden plots, such as are 
seen in quantity about Srinagar. The irrigation is all rice, and such land can 
only, produce rice, and only yields one orop annually. The rest of the land is 
mostly dry, dependent on raiofall, and only hinds retentive of moisture in 
bvoraUe situations arc capable of even prodnciBg one crop annually. 
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Vegetables. —There is a great variety and abundance of esculent vegetables. 
Hugel enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, may 
be grown of the finest description and in any quantity; but the only kinds 
which the natives cultivate to any extent are cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. For the rest they revel in the indigenous pumpkins, egg plants, 
encumbers, coarse spinach and radishes, which grow with a minimum of trouble 
in the lake gardens. 

Potato. —^Tiiis is grown in Kashmir very snccessfnlly. 

Specimens were sent from Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition. 

Kachdlu. —The root, when fried, is not bad, though very inferior to a 
iwtato. 

Tatar. —The natives of the Jamu hills assert that this root is wild. 

Onions. —Wild onions (prdn) are found all over the hills of Kashmir; they 
are also cultivated. The Hindu inhabitants of the valley do not eat the onion. 
Tliey say that the ancient Hindus would not eat it on account of its aphrodisiac 
effects, which they did not wish to experience, as they had given themselves 
to the worship of Qod. The onion is a favorite article of diet with the 
Mnhammadans, who also eat the leek (gandaprdu) and carrot {gdzar), both of 
which vegetables are eschewed by Hindus. 

Pumpkins. —Three varieties of pumpkins grow in Kashmir, viz., kaskir al, 
pkrgim al, and maskad al. The Hindus do not eat the last variety; Muham¬ 
madans, on the contrary, are very fond of it. 

Turnips. —In the winter time both Hindds and Mnhammadans consume 
large numbers of turnips {gogij) ; those produced at Haripdr are said to be the 
best in the valley. Turnips are also cultivated in Ladik. Mixed with 
cbilies the Kashmiris make them into ronnd cakes with a bole in the middle. 
These are as hard as bricks, and are strung np for the winter consumption, 
a little being used with every, dish as a condiment. 

Beetroot. —Many years ago the ecoentric Dr. Honigberger represented to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh the suitability of the soil of the valley of Kashmir for 
the cultivation of beetroot, aud was granted a monopoly for the establishment 
of a sugar manufactory, but the enterprise was never pursued. Late experi¬ 
ments, both in a private garden in Srinagar and a the Sarkiri Bdgh, have 
led to the most promising results; in the former, beetroots were g^rown, weigh¬ 
ing ten seers each, which were very rich in saccharine matter, yielding both 
sugar and alcohol of excellent quality. The experiment, however, was made 
on a very small scale. 

Endive. —^Three varieties of endive are said to be produced in the valley, 
viz., rubu hand, sriss Hand, and was ka*d. This last variety is given along 
with rice and other articles of diet to the parturient patient for ten days after 
the birth of the child. 

Cuenmbers — Melons. —^The floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as 
to deserve some notice. They are common on tl|« city lake, where they pro¬ 
duce abundant eiope of fine cucumbers and meloui^ For forming these islands, 
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choice is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrowo with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and then 
pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in which 
they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, and 
the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the floats, and covered with a 
thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom; on the level thus formed are 
arranged, close to each other, conical heaps of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 
feet high, having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. 

In each hollow are set three plants of encumber or melon, and no further 
care or trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine 
and abundant. The floating gardens are generally cut off from the body of 
the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to pro¬ 
tect the cones against the winds. Each bed is about 2 yards wide; the length 
is variable. The bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow, sent through it 
at each end and driven into the bottom of the lake. 

The melons pinduced in this way are obvionsly wholesome, as those who 
live entirely on them soon become fat. 

The season lasts for three months and a half, beginning in June. The fruit 
is seldom or ever pulled in the small or girkin state, and differs in weight 
when of a proper age for the market, from eight to sixteen ounces to a 
pou .d and a quarter, or a pound and a half. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period. The 
gardeners stated that thirty full-sized fruits for every plant, or from ninety to 
one hundred, were the aveiage crop of one cone in the season. 

Lotu». —The leaf-stalks of ihe pampoth, nymphsea lotus, or Egyptian water- 
lily (Nelumbeum tpeciosum), are used as an article of food. In the autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, these have ai’quired maturity, 
and wheu boiled till tender they are both a palatable and nutritious food; the 
beaus which it bears are regarded as a delicacy when eaten unripe. This 
splendid lily adorns the city lake and most other standing waters with its 
foliage and large poppy-like rose-colored flowers, which bloom in August and 
September. As is well known, this flower is regarded by the Hindus with 
the utmost reverence, and, when performing their devotions on the bucks of 
the Jhelum, they throw handfuls of the lotus petals iuto the river. 

IVutenul. —But the most valuable product of the uncultivated vegetation 
is the tingkdra (Trapa bitpinosa) or horned watemut, called by the Kashmiris 
pari, gdru or gSr. It grows on the bottom of the Wular lake in such profusion 
that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised every year, constituting almost the 
only food of at least 30,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripens in 
the month of October. The nut is dried and then formed into a flour or meal 
of which cakes are made; these the Kashmiris eat with salt, gii, and flesh. 
The pandits or Hindu portion of the native popniation of the vidley are in the 
habit of fasting two days in every month, and during these two days they eat 
nothing bat a little flour made out of the gdri or water chestnut,, whieh flour 
when cooked, is called gdrgi-seugara or phalidr, which latter word is the term 
applied to this simple dish by the panilits themselves. 
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But the most common preparation is boiling one seer of the flour with two 
quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. Tliough insipid, these nuts are 
so nutritious that those who live exclusively on them are in no respect inferior 
in strength or condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have recourse 
to any other. 

The inhabitants consider this nut so great a blessing that they attribute 
its introduction to Lahsbmi, the goddess of prosperity. As the superficial ex¬ 
tent of the Wular lake is about 100 square miles, it supports three hundred 
persons to the square mile, or a number showing a relative density of popula¬ 
tion greater than that of France. 

Mannfacturet.—Oxa attention is now claimed by the arts and manufac¬ 
tures of the country. In weaving embroidery, and working in metals, the 
Kashmiris have a great reputation; but they are also very expert in the manu¬ 
facture of wooden articles, such as toys and turnery, ornamental carving, 
inlaid work in wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, papier-machS, jewellery, paper, 
leather, and atta of roses. The jewellery is, however, very inferior. 

The artificial productions of LadAk and BaltistAn are confined to the manu¬ 
facture of blankets and coarse woollens, chiefly.for home consumption, and of 
black tents, ropes, &c., made from the hair of the yak and goat. 

Shatolt .—In an enumeration of the manufactures of Kashmir, that of the 
shawls, for which the country is celebrated throughout the world, naturally 
claims precedence. An exhaustive account of their manufacture is to be found 
in Moorcroft's Travels in the Himlayan Provinces, Vol. 2, Chap. III. 

As the primary object of his visit to the valley was the study of the shawl 
trade, in view to its introduction into British possessions, he may be considered 
a safe authority on the subject. Though he failed in the object of his visit 
(bis premature death preventing his reaping the advantages of the knowledge 
he had gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of Europe profited 
largely by the information he transmitted to his friends. 

The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorts—the 
loom-made and those which are worked by hand; and different classes of 
people are emplo^’ed in each branch of the trade. Dr. Elmslie states tliat 
the number of shawl-makers (kkdndatian) has greatly diminished of late 
years, many having made their escape to the Panjab with their wives and 
families. There are now about 23,000 shawl-weavers in the valley of 
Kashmir, who form the most miserable portion of the |>opalation, both physi¬ 
cally and morally.* 

In the loom system the idr-kidnddr is the shawl manufacturer, who em¬ 
ploys under him a number from 20 to SQO tkdl-bdf* or tkagird* (scholars). 
He buys the spun thread from the pui~w<»* or dealer, to whom it is disposed 
of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different colors before it is distribnted 
among his workmen. 

' The ibswl tnde u practieall; extinct. Tbe frrent bajert wen the Pariii nad New Turk ntar- 
keta Sbawle which fonneriy fett-bvd Kl,tOO are available at RIOO. (Want.) 
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There were about 100 kir-khd»ddrt in Kashmir, all of whom lived either in 
Srinagar or Islamabad, but the houses in which the nhdl bdfi work are 
in different parts of the valley, the largest number being in the towns of 
Pampur and Sopdr. A number of overseers are therefore necessary to suijerin- 
tend the work, to be responsible for the jeat/lmzua, and to draw the pay of the 
workmen, &c. 

These people are called *»iaA (master or teacher); there is usually one over 
every twenty-five or thirty ikal-hdft. The sum realised by the shdl-bdf is 
usually from three to five ehilki rupees (each worth ten annas) a month ; but 
as this is inclusive of the amount deducted by the government for rice, which 
is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through government agency 
(to the limit of eleven kharwdn each annually), the balance is not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort, even in so fertile a country as 
Kashmir, Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earnings of a shdl-bdf a.t three 
pence of our money a day; a first-rate workman will earn from four pence 
to five pence a day. 

An annual tax of B23 was levied by the government on each kar-kkduddr 
for every shdl-bdf in his employ; previous to 1887 this tax stood at ftSO. 
It is now wholly remitted. 

In the hand-work shawl system the sdild-buf is the workman who makes 
the plain pashmina from the spun pashm, which he buys for himself directly 
iu the bazar. Upon this plain pashmina the colored threads are afterwards 
worked with needles by a workman who is called a ra/uga. 

The position of the sddd-bdf, though slightly better than his brother of 
the loom the shdl-bdf, is stated to be very miserable, owing to the oppressive 
taxes levied by the government. 

The circumstances of the rafiga, on the other hand, are stated to be toler¬ 
ably comfortable, he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up 
his trade, should he wish to do so. 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by a large govern¬ 
ment office at Srinagar, called the dagshdli, which is presided over by an 
official called the datdgha of the dagshdli. This office is farmed out by the 
government, and, as it admits of immense profits, specially to the unscrupu¬ 
lous, it is an object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling class. 

The late Riija Kfik, who was over the shawl trade until about 1866, when 
he died, was greatly respected by the people. Dr. Elmslie says that after his 
death the revenue from shawls dwindled away to half its former amount, 
which was twelve lakhs of rupees. On account of this great falling off in the 
revenue, Budh Kaj, son of Partdb Shah, a name well known in Kashmir, was 
removed from the office of divan of the shawl department, aud Badri Ndth, 
commissioner of finance and revenue, was put in his place. There arc 
about two hundred pandits attached to the dagshdli, who are continually 
employed inspecting the diflTerent kdr-khdnas (manufactories), with a view to 
prevent the kdr-khduddr putting in band a shawl until the necessary permission 
has been obtained and the preliminary taxes paid; these pandits are charged 
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with demanding and receiving from the kdr-kkdnddrs illegal remuneration for 
their boat-hire, road expenses, &c. The revenue from shawls is now a very 
insignificant item, and the trade is practically free from all taxes and restric¬ 
tions. 

The wool of which the shawls are manufactured (kil phamb) is found 
upon the goats which are pastured upon the elevated regions of Changthang, 
Turfan, &o. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature againei the cold and 
killing blasts to which they are exposed, and is found not only on the geat, 
but upon the yak and the shepherd’s dog used in the same inhospitable 
regions. 

Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts of the world have, 
as far as the production of this particular description of wool is concerned, 
failed; notably that made by M. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, the eleva¬ 
tion and climate approaching those of their native pastures, success might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 1817 the tribute of shawl-goats, paid 
by the Maharaja as an acknowledgment of the supremacy af the British 
Government under article 10 of the treaty, was excused in consequence of the 
animals dying at Dharmsala, where they were kept. 

The wool employed in the manufacture of shawls is of two kinds—the 
fleece of the domesticated animals, and that from the animal in its wild stats; 
of this latter sort, which is called atli tui, but a small proportion is imported. 

The interests of the Maharaja of Kashmir and his manufacturers are 
identified in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl-wool. 

Major Cunningham, R.E., states that the average price of shawl-wool in 
Ladfik is per seer: lZ8,t)001bs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into 
Kashmir from Ladak. 

On arrival iu Kashmir the wool is bought by a patkm faroth, or woot' 
retailer, who disposes of it to the women, who spin it into yarn. 

Moorcroft states the girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and that a 
hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which 
the fleece consists, usually in about the following proportions :— 


Coarse hair 

Seconds or fhiri 

Dust and foreign substances 

Fine wool 


14 seers. 

Oi ,. 
8 * .. 


6 seers or 1 trvJe. 


The cleaned wool is then spread on a board, and a paste, composed of 
pounded rice and water, is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it 
harsh), after which it is dried, teased out, and spun into thread by the woman, 
who work with little intermission the whole day. Moorcroft calculates tbs 
general earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to be only Bl-S per 
month, and they are probably less. 
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The shawl thread (phamb-pan) is doable. The finest brings one ehilki 
rupee fur one tola weight; of a coarser kind two and three tolas are given tor 
one rupee; and a still coarser quality, called pitir, is sold at the same price for 
four or five tolas. 

The merchants, who buy the thread from the spinners, sell it to the shawl 
manufactarers, making a profit of two or three annas on the rupee. 

The yarn, being divided into skeins according to the pattern decided upon, 
is then delivered to the rangrez, or dyer; he professes to be able to give it 
sixty-four tints, most of which are permanent; that called iiram dani, rich 
crimson, being the most expensive. The art of dj’eing is said to have been 
introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the phiri, or second yarn, is 
alone given to be dyed; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employ¬ 
ment in flowers and other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The distribution of the colors is regulated by the thickness of the thread, 
the thinner threads being appropriated to the lighter tints. 

'Ihe tarfaroah adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft; he receives 
the yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls; he can prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennahm 
gurn, or warp-dresser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which 
process each length becomes stiffened and set apart from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the 
advantage of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow, it is woven with the body of the shawl, 
but when broader, it is worked on a different loom and afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the rafuga, or fine drawer, with such nicety that the 
union can scarcely be detected. The operation of drawing or passing the 
yarns of the warp through the heddles is performed precisely in the same way 
as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the zhdl-bdf, or weaver, to the 
loom, which differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior 
workmanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the uaidsb, or pattern-drawer, and 
tarfarotk and gandanytol, or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of 
different colors to be employed, are agpiin consulted. The first brings the 
drawing of the pattern (tija/ara) in black and white, done with charcoal pencils; 
this branch of the trade is said to be confined to six or seven families. The 
qandanwol, having well considered it, points out the disposition of the colors, 
beginning at the foot of the pattern and calling out the color, the number of 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, and so on 
in succession until the whole pattern has been described. 
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From his dictation the kitdbwala writes down the particulars in a species 
of stenog'raphy, and delivers a copy of the document {taUm) to the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the tilit, or needles, by arming eech with colored 
yam of the weight of about four grains. These needles, without eyes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends slightly charred 
to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through working. 

Under the superintendence of the gandanuol the weavers knot the yam 
of the (ili> to the warp. 

The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or reverse, on which the needles are disposed in 
a row, and differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred accord¬ 
ing to the lightness or otherwise of the embroidery. 

As soon as the u»tdd is satisfied that the work of one line or warp is com* 
pleted, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition 
apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a small piece at the edge is first com¬ 
pleted by which a rough estimate of its value is formed, and on which an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, is levied by the government; of this amount, 
a portion is paid down, the sliawl is stamped, and the manufacturer is then at 
liberty to proceed with the work, the value being aiijnsted and the balance 
paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the material, poll-tax on the workmen, 
and the ad valorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to 
the government, the hdr-kkdnd&r is obliged to fee liberally all government 
officials in any way connected with the trade, and it is affirmed, apparently 
on good grounds, that this daetvri, or illegal gratificiition, is shared in by the 
highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
dagekili: these fees are stated to amount to little less than another 25 per 
cent. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purzagnr, or cleaner, whose 
business it is to free the shawl from discolored haire or yam, and from 
ends or knots; he either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, 
or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife; any defects arising 
from either operation are immediately repaired by the rafiga. 

Previous to being washed the shawl has to be taken to the office of the 
dardga of the dagekdli for a permit. After registering it and collecting the 
tax [laguft of 25 per cent, ad valorem, one of the pandite removes the govern¬ 
ment stamp which was impressed npoii it at its commencement, by dipping 
the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt {wdgvidr) is then given to the 
owner to testify that all dues have been paid upon it. 

The goods are now handed over to the va/arotk, or person who has ad¬ 
vanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the moAkin, or broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advance, the latter a commission varying from 2 to 5 
per cent. 
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The purchaser takes the goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the 
fine-drawer and washerman have still to do their part. When partly washed, 
the dkobi brings the shawls to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they are remedied at the 
expense of the seller. It is necessary to wash the shawls, in order to deprive 
them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, and for the 
purpose of softening them generally. The best water for this is found in the 
canal between the lake and the floodgates at the Drogjuu, and in the cold 
waters of the Tel Bal stream near the Shaliraar. In the former locality some 
ruins in largo limestone blocks are lying on the washing-place, and in one of 
these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a foot in depth . 
in this the shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped on 
by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man 
standing in the water. One end is gathered up in his hand, and the shawl 
swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into 
the canal between every three or four strokes. They are then dried in the 
shade, as the hut son spoils the colors; and in ten days afterwards the colored 
shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 

Tlie white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day 
are spread in the sun and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then 
are again treated to the same process as the colored shawls, being stamped 
upon and beaten a second time and then bleached again till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried in the sun. 

. In the second time of stamping, soap is sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used for the colored shawls, as the alkali might afiect 
the colors. Sulphur fumes are employed to produce the pure, pale, white 
colors in new shawls. 

After being washed, the shawls are stretched .upon a wooden cylinder for 
two days, when they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in 
sheets of smooth-glazed paper, they are presseil; the bale is afterwards sewn 
up in strong cloth; over this a cover of birch-bark is laid and an envelope of 
wax-cloth added, and the whole is sewed up as smoothly and tightly as possible 
in a raw hide, which contracting, gives to the contents of the package a 
remarkable degree of compactness and protection. 

Old shawls that require cleaning—and, it is said, in some instances new 
ones—are washed by means of the freshly gathered root of a parasitical plant 
called kritz, a species of consinia {knit, dictcorea delloidta f), A pound of it 
is bruised and mixed with about three pints of water; and to this, should it 
be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mixture of pigeon's-dnng (a 
piece equal in size to a turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. 
The colors of an old shawl, after it has been washed, are often renewed so well 
as to deceive any but the initiated by pricking them in again with a wooden 
pin, dipped in the requisite tints. 
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Vigne states that the fool’s-eap or cypress-shaped ornament so corainouly 
worked on the shawls is a representation of the jigeh or hashkeh or aigrette 
of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East. Others again think that 
the pattern was suggested by the windings of the River Jhelum in its course 
through the valley, as viewed from the top of the Takht-i-SuHniau ; but this 
latter supposition seems to he highly improbable. 

A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 71bs. will fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £300, which price is made up of— 

£ 30 tlie coi»t of material. 

,, 150 tile wages of labor. 

„ 70 duty. 

„ 50 miscellaneous expenses. 

Total . .-O.'ltX) 

Ordinary shawls sell for prices ranging between H50 and RZ.OOO, depend¬ 
ing upon tlie quality of material and richness of embroidery. Hand-worked 
shawls cost about one fifth as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the 
value of about £130,000 used to be exported annually from Kashmir; of this 
amount, about nine lakhs or £90,000 worth used to find their way to Europe, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern m.irkets. 

Of the Kasliuilr siiawls exported to Kurope, France monopolised 

about ........ 80 per cent. 

United tdtates of America . . . . . . , lu „ 

Italy.5 „ 

Kussis .......... 3 „ 

Geriiieiiy ......... 1 „ 

Great ilritain ......... 1 

Of the above, about two thirds were purchased in Kashmir by French 
agents and exported to France direct; now the trade is very small : the re¬ 
mainder are exported through native bankers and sold at the London auction 
sales, the buyers being nearly all French. 

On the breaking out of the war between France and Oermaiiy in 1870, the 
shawl trade suffered a sudden and temporary collapse ; the ruin of the 
manufacturers and merchants was only averted by the Maharaja making large 
purchases to the value of several lakhs of rupees. The depression then caused 
has disappeared, and, although existing obstructions and abuses have been 
largely removed, this valuable branch of industry is only slowly recovering itself. 
The shawl-weavers at Badrawar, Doda, and Basaoli enjoy great advantages, 
as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir. The shawls manufactured in these locali¬ 
ties hold a middle place in the market; while greatly inferior to the vei itabic 
Kashmir shawl, they are of superior quality to shawls manufactured at 
Amritsar and other places in the Panjab, which are laigely adulterated with 
traAabtkahi, an infenor w'ool produced at Kirman. Amritsar, however, does 
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a flourishing business, and if Srinagar were as favorably situated, it would be 
in a better position to compete. 

Writing in December 1873, Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Duty, gives 
the following description of the depression of the trade:— 

“ At the beginning of the year there were very heavy balances due by the shawl-makera 
to the shawl department of the Kashmir administration. This was due to the extreme 
depression of the trade owing to the state of aKaire in France. [A depression which still 
continues, and is indeed, at the present moment, greater than ever before. At the London 
sale, the results of which have just been communicated by telegram, while £2,500 worth of 
Amritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, I am told, out of the £4,000 worth of Kashmir 
shawls that were presented was sold. What to snbstitute for this article of industry, which 
has hitherto provided sustenance for between 80,000 and 90,000 of the population, is a 
question now seriously occupying the Maharaja’s attention. As on alleviation in the begin¬ 
ning of the summer, the Mahardja assigned to a number of shawl-weavers work in the silk 
factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would be very slight (the 
work in the silk factories lasting at present for so small a portion of the year), and that the 
process would ruin that delicacy of band which constitutes the special distinction of the 
shawl-weaver, the order was rescinded. I have suggested that the work of carpet-making be 
stimulated, as that would provide for the shawl-weavers an occupation which, though coarse, 
is still not radically different from that in which they have been hitherto employed, while 
the demand for Indian carpets is on the increase. And the suggestion is under considera¬ 
tion.]” 

The trade has also received serious blows from change of fashion, which 
expelled these fabrics from the French and American m.irkets. And the ad¬ 
mirable imitations, produced in Prance and at Paisley in Scotland, exercise a 
great influence over the trade, yet a goodly number are still woven annually 
in the country of their birth, the demand for them in the East being main¬ 
tained as necessary appendages to rank and state. But it was always a 
marvel how the industry could outlive the impositions that were put upon 
it; nor indeed could it have survived but for the cruel regulation which 
forbade a weaver to relinquish his calling or, even until 1880, to leave the 
country. 

The wool was taxed as it entered Kashmir, the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed, again he was taxed at various stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric, and lastly, the merchant was taxed 
before he could export the goods. During the last year of the famine (1880) 
the export duty on shawls was raised to 83 per cent, ad valortm. This enor- 
mons rate, besides being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending 
purchasers. No direct tax is taken from European visitors for shawls. The 
tax on the importation of shawl-work is for white about Company’s B13 per 
mannd, and for the colored about Bll. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of a mann&ctnre for which this country is 
renowned, and which, in recent times, has passed through many vicissitudes 
In the beginning even of this century there were thoiiFauds of looms at work 
replaced now by hundreds, and a great number of these beautiful fabrics were 
imported into Great Britain and the continent of Europe, a branch of trade now 
of little value. But fashion m.ny change, and for the future and prosperity of 
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KiisEtnir, It is to be hoped it will. The art is not lost; it is not dead, hut in 
abeyance only ; and there are a number of skilful hands now unemployed, 
ready and willing to turn out as perfect specimens as ever of those Kashmir 
shawls, without which, a few years ago, no fashionable lady deemed her ward¬ 
robe complete. 

Woollen Clothe .—The manufacture of woollen cloths is almost universal 
throughout the valley, and gives employment to the villagers through the 
long winter months. The mountain sides and downs afford a rich pasturage 
to extensive flocks of sheep, whose increase is only limited by the diflSculty of 
providing fodder during the winter, when all vegetation is hid beneath a thick 
carpet of snow. 

It is probable that the flocks, and consequently the outturn of wool, will 
not greatly exceed the present limit, as there is said to be a considerable 
mortality among the sheep each year from the effects of insufficient food dur¬ 
ing the winter. The want is, however, due completely to the carelessness 
of the owners. Unlimited food can be stored, and as the wool is now rising 
in price, the villagers are more careful of their sheep. 

The number of sheep owned by each family varies according to its wealth 
and prosperity; five, ten, or twenty sheep may represent the nsual number, 
which in the ease of well-to-do families is increased to forty, and even more. 

In the flocks, the sexes are about equally divided ; the rams {tourak ka() 
number about 6 per cent, of the wethers (4a/a kal). The ewes {goV) bring 
forth but once a year, and then for the most part but one Iamb {chir) at a 
birth, tliree being apparently quite unknown; this may in some degree 
account for the very slow increase among the flocks of Kashmir, which is said 
not to exceed from 5 to SO per cent., compared with grazing countries in 
Europe and Australia, where the annual increase in some favored spots reaches 
85 per cent. 

The sheep are washed in the rivers and streams I ore shearing, and the 
fleece is cleansed by being scraped or beaten with a bent bit of iron hoop. 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, at the commencement of the spring and in the 
autumn. The autumn shearing is the most plentiful, the produce being about 
one third more than in spring; the quality of the wool is also superior. Wool 
of the autumn shearing is called fin, that of the spring loonnan. The rams 
are wethers yield about a seer or a seer and a quarter of wool; the ewes about 
half as much. 

There are three qualities of wool (fer) —the black, which is of inferior 
value, sells at one and a half seers for the rupee (Kashmir weight and cur¬ 
rency) ; the grey, which is of middlingquality, sells for one rnpee a seer; and 
the white, or tueher, which is the best description, fetches from eight to twelve 
annas a seer. The three qualities are frequently mixed in mannfactnre. 

The better quality of wool is nsed in the manufacture of blankets and the 
fine woollen cloth called paekmina ; of the inferior wool, coarse woollens, called 
pnlti, are made. 
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There are two descriptions of blankets; the superior are made without 
seams and are called alt fat ; the inferior have either one or two seams, and 
are known respectively as drf or tin pat. 

The price of the first description varies between ten and twelve eiilii 
rupees, and that of the second sort between seven and eight, according to 
color, texture, and weight. 

The blankets are usually made about 4J feet long by 41 feet broad, about 
two and a half or three seers of wool being employed in the manufacture of 
each; they arc commonly of the natural color of the wool, but are bometimes 
dyed after manufacture. 

The yarn (iutmulytr) is spun by the women; it takes about twenty days 
to prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The yarn is taken to the weaver to be made up; these men are usually 
occupied as agriculturists during the summer months, reverting to their legiti¬ 
mate calling in winter. The weaver charges ten to twelve annas (British 
currency) for making up a blanket without seams, and five or six annas for 
one with seams. The operation of weaving a blanket occupies from three to 
four days. 

It is said that each family produces two or three blankets or pieces of 
puttu during the winter; of the latter description of cloth two kinds are 
manufactured, which is all made of wool, and $ulrapaai puttu, 

partly of wool and partly of cotton. 

Common putti^ is sold at the rate of abont or 3 yards c&ilii 
rupee. Goat's hair in Kashmir seems only to be applied to the manufacture 
of thin rope or cord, which possseses extreme strength and elasticity. 
There is now a considerable trade in articles made of paiimtua and pntti, 
curtains, table-cloths, &c., being very prettily embroidered with colored wool, 
the patterns being harmonious and tasteful. . Patkmiiia -is dear, ordinary 
qualities being B6 to H7 per yard, but put/i is moderately priced, the piece of 
nine yards varying from 1134 to width about 18 to 23 inches. A pair 
of plain curtains, with worked borders, cost abont ftl5 to R18, and if worked 
all over, the cost is fi8 or filO more. The fault of the work at present is that 
many of the dyes quickly fade, aud the work is not well finished. 

Very beautiful and cheap rugs are made of numdah, or thick felt. This 
felt is made in pieces 6 to 7 feet by 4r to 5 feet. The ground colors 
are varying shades of brown, fawn, green, blue, yellow, &c. The mgs 
are generally worked all over. Plain, they cost about B3 each, and 
worked, ft4 to H5. Carpets vary according to size, but to give an idea, a 
carpet 16 feet by 12 feet, with a deep-worked border and large eentre, would 
cost from fiiO to B50. The merchants, however, acs generally open to an 
offer. The best time to make purchases is in spring, when the greatert 
variety is in stock. 'Die best shops are those of Muhammad Jto, Shdhmad 
Sbih, and Bihar Shih, and orders sent to any of them, addressed Stini^^, 
are exeentod, though often after considerable delay. 

> One i<iec>! »f 11 feet iriile, St janb lonsi rata abaci (Orlt'ab npxea). 
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For sportsmen, woollen gloves, socks, gaiters, caps, veils, &c,, are made, 
and they are also used by tbe natives in winter, and can be purchased for a 
few annas. ( Wingate.) 

The following list of all the woollen and pashmina goods produced in 
Kashmir is extracted from the “ Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Aits of 
tbe Panjab," by B. H. Baden-Powell, B.C.S. 


SblQ pathmioa. 

„ kaoi ktfr. 

„ amli ktfr. 

„ dori ddr, 

„ ketdni kdr (twisted thread). 
Fard shdL 
Doshald. 
fidmdl. 

Jdmawdr. 

ShamU. 

Ldngf. 

Galbadan* 

Alwda. 

„ jik Uri. 

„ dd Utri. 

Far-i-pan. 

Par-i-tad.. 

Capa. 

Stoekinga. 

Glorea. 

Lof. 

. jAmj. 


Iioi dd arz. 

„ tin arz. 

„ labor!. 

„ kinard ddr. 

I „ aadk. 

PntU. 

Puttd. 

Fottd tdsh. 

„ khudrang. 

„ abahdr. 

„ khat ddr. 

„ ckarkbaua. 

Chint puttd. 

Oabba. 

Urmak. 

Puttd malidi—a aoft or felted (Hi. “ rub¬ 
bed ”) woollen fabric. 

Puttd Edmnagari—made at Bdmnagar, 
Jamd. 

‘ Pnrm-Narm ’—a name given bj Akbar to 
the aoft, fine, and rare 
I fabric of ibex wool. 


In Ladak a thick kind of pmiiii of sheep's wool is n>nde np in pieces 
1 foot wide and from 8 to lO.yards long. The price per piece varies from 
B4 to R5. It is onijr porehasable in small qoantities in L£b. Any qnantitjr 
of sacking can, however, be purchased, there being a constant demand for it 
•for bags for the conveyance of goods. About 180,000 yards of blanketing 
and sacking are annually expended on the carrying trade. Tbe total value of 
the mannfoctnre ia only fi7,600. 

weam»(f, aud dyeing are carried on in almost every bonsehold. 
Pndessional weavers are found in a few of tbe most populous villages. The 
diortness of its stapk renders the goat's down {lena) so difficult to spin, 
that the Lodikis do not nsnally mannfaetnre it themselves, bnt sell the raw 
material to the Kadimfi^ Goat's hair is called rdf, and from this the Ladttfo 
snake all their blankets. 

Wnet^leamday is either efRmfaid robbing it with cones of the dried da,, 
called ptden, ot sprinkling it with n powder of tbe same elay. Thie deaneed 
wool is mly nsed for the better sort of woollen stuffs. Tbe art of bleaching 
is unknown. 

Fettiny is practised to a limited extent, and also basket-work, lliere are 
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a few cobblers, carpenters, and braziers in the country, chiefly found at L^. 
Printing and painting are roughly carried on in the monasteries. (S. 
Straehejf.) 

Paper .—The manufacture of paper in Kashmir is said to have begun in the 
time of Akbar the Qreat. Before that time the liber or inner bark of b 
species of birch was used instead. 

Forster mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, 
and it still maintains its ancient reputation, being superior to anything yet 
produced in Hindustan. Of the specimens exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1864, it was recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manu¬ 
factures, can be purchased everywhere. 

It is in great demand for making manuscript copies of all the more valued 
authors; it is also used for complimentary letters and polite correspondence 
amongst natives generally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its white wax-like color and 
appearance. 

There are about thirty-two paper factories in the suburb of Naoshera, 
which is the centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men in 
each. There used also to be a factory in the Hari Parbat fort, worked by 
convict labor ; but this has lately been abolished, consequent on the govern¬ 
ment monopoly having been farmed out to a contractor. 

During the winter months the paper factories are closed. The mills in 
which the pulp (khamlr) is prepared are situated on the Dal lake, near the 
Shalim&r gardens, and at Arats in the Lar pargana. 

The pulp is said to be composed of a mixture of cotton rags and hemp. 
The rags, which are bought or collected in the city, are first well washed and 
cleansed from all impurities, the finest materials being selected for the 
superior qualities of paper. They are then pounded for twenty-four hours 
without intermission in an ordinary lever-mill worked by the feet. The mass 
is then dried, after which it is enclosed in a long, strong sheet, and again care- 
fnlly washed and dried. The hemp is treated in much the same way, but is 
washed in large baskets instead of in a sheet. The pulps, or rags and hemp, 
are then mixed in equal proportions and again pounded, and to the mass slaked 
lime and eazti (a very impure sub-carbonate of soda) are added to whiten it. 
This is repeated from five to twenty times according to the quality of paper 
desired. When ready, the pulp is conveyed to the paper factories at Nao^era, 
and is kept in a stone receptacle close to the houz, or bath, in which it is 
mixed as required. 

The hone is a large wooden tub, with low sides and high ends; it is filled 
with water, in which a small portion of the pulp is mixed. The houtavhol 
sits by the side of this tub; he is furnished with a frame, or tray made 
of strips of light wood, on which rests a blind or screen of fine reeds. 
This frame he dips deftly into the mixture before him, allowing it to float on 
the surface ; a thin film or layer of pulp settles, and the water strains through 
the screen. Should he notice any speck or impurity in the film, he removes 
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it with a pair oE wooden tweezers; the dipping process is then repeated, and 
the frame raised and rested on a pole, which is supported in a notch cut in the 
ends of the hath. The reed screen is then carefully detached from the frame, 
and the houzaiohol with much dexterity separates the sheet of pulp from it and 
deposits it on a heap at his side; the screen is then re-attached to the frame, 
and the process repeated. At the end of the day's work, the heap of sheets of 
pulp is submitted to a slight pressure and left to dry for the night; in the 
morning it is removed, and the sheets are separated into layers of about half 
a dozen, which are hung on the walls of the surrounding buildings or laid 
upon the grass to bleach in the sun. 

When dry, each sheet is separated, and those that are defective removed; 
the remainder are then collected in ebuten, or quires of twenty-four sheets, 
and the edges are smoothly cut to the required size with a knife. 

Each sheet is then rubbed by hand with a sort of pumice-stone (kurkntlu); 
it is then damped and again rubbed with a stone of rough conglomerate called 
the tangmohra. The sheet is then passed to the karatkieol, who rubs it with 
his hand, encased in a rough glove of flannel or goats' hair which he dips in 
a bowl of rice paste {maxa) by his side. The sheets are then hung separately 
on strings suspended ftom the roof to dry, this process being repeated on four 
successive days; the sheets are then passed to another rubber, or mohrahatk, 
who polishes each with a small smooth agate stone embedded in a little cylin¬ 
der or handle of wood. To effect this the sheet of paper is laid on a narrow 
smooth and sloping board, before which the mnkrakatk kneels, and, holding the 
xtokra with both hands, he rubs the paper with much force and persistency 
until the required polish is produced. Should any little flaw occur, he tears a 
morsel of paper from a sheet by his side, and inserts it in the hole, rubbing it 
in until the scar is obliterated. As each duittr, or quire, is completed, it 
is removed, folded in the middle, and rolled into a cylinder, which is encased 
in a cover of colored papers ^hich are twisted up at the ends. 

The whole of the process which has been described is carried out by hand, 
and is consequently exceedingly slow and laborious. The best description of 
paper manufactured is called fermabki, and most of it is consumed in govern¬ 
ment ofiBces. Of this description there are three qualities, vis., anldr, the 
best, costing six clnlki rupees a dvsUr, or quire of twenty-four sheets, eaoh 
sheet measuring about 84 feet square; autat, the second quality, sold four 
rupees per quire; and adnar, the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

After these comes the damutkii, a common description of paper most g«Mr- 
ally used; it is sold for one and a half ekUki rupees per quite. A thin straw 
colored note or letter paper called dskki is also manuEsotured; it is made in 
small sheets, and costs throe ekUki rupees a qnire. "nie rangi or colonred 
papers are sold at twelve annas (ekiUi) a quire ; kalassddsi, an inferior descrip¬ 
tion of paper, at ten annas; and the skerjangi, whi«* is made in small square 
sheets, at four annas a qnire. 

It is said that the greater part of the paper made in the Srina^ factories 
is appropriated by the government, payment being made partly in cash and 
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partly in grain ; what remains is disposed of to the merchants at the prices 
abore mentioned, and is either retailed for home consumption or exported. 

The homatthel, it is said, receives two annas {ekilki) a dutter ; his earnings 
depend n^n his skill j a good workman can, it is said, tarn ont about four 
quires of Jermauki, and six quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day. 

The tno ahatk, or rubbers, receive from four to eight annas a dutter accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the paper ; their work is very laborious, and they arc 
consequently unable to exceed a quire a day. The karaskwol, who spreads 
the rice-paste, receives half the above rates. 

Those engaged in drying the sheets of paper receive two annas a day. 
The durability of the paper produced in Kashmir is remarkable, contrasting 
favorably in this respect with much that is made in Europe, where the 
practice of mixing certain chemical substances with the pulp is said to have 
caused a great deterioration in the quality. 

In the present day all the paper required in Ladak is imported from the 
surrounding countries, viz., Turkistdn, Changthang, Kashmir, and India. None 
is exported. 

When trade was not so easy, and paper more expensive in the surrounding 
countries, Ladak used to make its own paper from the roots of atlragahet 
Btrietui. Dr. Aitcbison sent some of these plants to Kew and had the follow¬ 
ing opinion passed on them as a material for making paper: “ . . . . the inner 
portion of the bark affords an excellent material for the manufacture of paper. 
The great objection to it is the outer rind, which is not only a source of dust, but 
extremely difficult to bleach. It is hard to fix a value for such an article, but in 
the state in which the barb is, it would be probably worth about £7 a ton. 
If the outer rind were removed, it would probably be worth twice as much. . . . 
It is feared there will be great difficulty in rendering it fit for the manufacture 
of white paper,” 

This plant also grows in Lahonl, where the inhabitants say that the paper 
mada from it is of a poisonous character, and injures the eyes of those who 
read writing on it. Dr. Aitcbison adds that it might be worth the while of 
theJKashmi.- merchants to import it as far as Oandarbal, their great paper 
factory. 

Papier maeki.—k. ot papier tuaekS or lacquered work is pecu¬ 

liar to Kashmir, where it goes by the name of kar^i-kalamddnf, “ pen-case 
work,” or iar-i-m»nahuk, painted-ware. 

The w'-rk is by no means always of papier maeki, as it is frequently done 
on articles of smooth wood. The papier maeki is prepared by pulping coarse 
native paper, and moulding tiie softened material to the required shape. The 
article is then covered with a coating of white paint, on the snrfaceof which 
a delicate pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a 
tine brush ; flowers, and the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most com¬ 
monly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done by painting with a gold 
l>aint a spreading series of minute branches and leaves on a white ground; a 
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border of brighter coloring is added ; sometimes figares of men and animals 
are introduced. 

When the painting is done, the surface is varnished over with a varnish 
made by boiling the clearest copal {tnndra») in pure turpentine. The varnish 
has to be prefectly transparent, or it would spoil the appearance of the painting; 
mastic varnish may, perhaps be used; mastic (muatagi mmi) is brought 
abundantly from Kabul. 

Pen-cases, trays, cabinets, and boxes are the articles usually manufactured, 
but a similar style of painting is sometimes applied to palankins, howdahs, 
boats, and even to the walls and ceilings of rooms. Moorcroft justly remarks 
that the painters of Kashmir are an ingenious race, and have talents which 
under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied 
with snccess to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decocated pen-cases. 

Bold and tilver work .—The silver and gold work, of which a great deal is 
made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective, and the smiths, with the rudest 
tools, consisting of a hammer with a few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to 
copy with admirable fidelity numerous designs, both Oriental and European. 
The work is uniform in design, consisting of various patterns of small sprigs of 
leaves all over the vessel in relief; sometimes it is made with the ground of sil¬ 
ver and the sprigs gilt; this latter is called ganga-jamai work. These goods 
are sold in Srinagar by actual weight in silver, with a fixed rate, usually 4 annas 
per tola, including gilding, for workmanship added. Jewellery also, in both 
silver and gold, is tolerably well executed. 

All the articles manufactured in silver are likewise produced of similar pat¬ 
terns in pure copper, which, after being sent to England, can be electroplatad; 
and so perfectly do such take the gilding, that, with the exception of their 
weight, it is impossible to distinguish them from articles of richer material. 

In pure copper the favorite articles are larg^ trays, candlesticks, brackets 
in the shape of chindr leaves, &c. Bat a very pretty work is the copper- 
enamel, a ground of light or dark blue or red, with the pattern in gilt in relief. 
In this work tea-sets, napkin-rings, finger-bowls, jugs of all shapes, Ike., are 
made, and as the price does not exceed four annas per tola, the ware is -popular. 
The best known coppersmiths are Lassu and Subhano. ( ffiagate.) 

Hope .—Rope is manufactured from the leaves of a plant called kriakma, a 
species of iris lily which grows in abundance in Kashmir, and also from a 
plant called teeikar, and from twigs of trees. The commonest rope is made 
from twisted straw. 

Cider.—See apple and pear. 

Wine.—See vines. 

Opium is manufactured at Kishtwfir and Doda, and a little in Kashmir. 
The time for cxtractirg opium is in Cket (March-April), when the poppy 
has attained its full size: a small flat iron tool, with two or three points, 
called a naektmr, is used to scarify the poppy, being drawn longitudinally down 
the poppy-head so as to scratch it, whereon the milky juice ezndes, wkidi 
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after a certain time coagulates, and is scraped off with a small bent iron tool, 
like a miniature sickle, and collected in cups made of the leaves of the plant 
itself. When the shells are full of opium juice, they are collected and all emptied 
together into a vessel and left to dry. When dry, the opium is formed into 
balls and placed in the shade. These are turned every third or fourth day, and 
when dry form the opium in use. 

Aita o/rMM.—The atta of roses made in Kashmir used to be considered 
superior to any other; it never appears, however, to have been an article of 
commerce. 

Leather teork .—The leather work of Kashmir is very superior, owing to the 
mode of tanning. The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a Jayer of pounded galls between every two skins ; a man is 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty-five 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. 

They are then hung to dry ; but, before they are dry, the grain side is well 
rubbed with a paste of Armenian bole. When dry, the flesh side is lightly 
scraped and mutton suet is rubbed in until the leather is saturated; the rub¬ 
bing is performed in the sunshine, and the skin is left for several days exposed 
to the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all 
greasiness disappears, when it is polished by being well rubbed with a blunt 
iron instrument. Moorcroft describes this leather as being strong, solid, heavy, 
and pliable, without any disposition to crack, and states that some pieces of 
saddlery had been in use eighteen or twenty years, and were none the worse for 
constant wear. The abundance of the hides and the excellence of the leather 
are sure to make an important industry, when a larger market produces better 
manufacture. 

Soap .—Two kinds of soap are manufactured in Kashmir, one kind from oil 
which yields a coarse soap, another kind from fat. The former is called tUa 
eUtnn, the latter eafid edbun. There are two. manufactories of soap in Srina¬ 
gar, the proprietors of which have a monopoly of the trade. 

Zajor.—Of the laboring classes in Kashmir it may be said, with the ex¬ 
ception of the shawl-weavers, whose wages are low (even as compared with the 
price of provisions), whose labor is very severe, and whose children are im¬ 
pressed at too early an age, that they are, as a general rule, well fed, well 
clothed, and fairly housed. A coolie, if engaged by contract, will carry 
up to two hundred pounds weight, for days in succession, at the rate of 8 
to 10 miles a day along hilly roads. The women, of whom many ply the oar 
on the Jbelum, will work against stream, either towing or paddling, for 
several hours without cessation. Neither sex could stand this strain, as they 
do for months off and on, if they did not get a sufficiency of nourishing food. 

As regards agricultural labor, it is not easily ascertained in a country 
where payment, if not in kind, is often by exchange, one man promising 
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another a day’s labor in return for his. Again, many persons draw the means 
of subsistence for themselves and their families directifrom the soil, but 2 
annas a day is the usual payment. 

Journeymen in the various trades do not, Mr, Oirdlestone thinks, get 
much more than their food from their masters. The boat-people with an 
average charge of B15 a month for a crew of four persons, which includes 
usually one or two women, do not make a bad income from the Europeans 
during the summer months, and are not often without a customer, and in 
winter they can earn a trifle by the transport of grain and timber. The ordi¬ 
nary dunga used by visitors carries from 80 to 100 kkanedn of ntakki- 
Such a boat making a trip from, say, Baramiila to Srinagar, would get one 
trak per kkarwdr for the freight, of which i would go in tolls, so that the 
boatman would earn for a full load 4 kiarwdrt 11 Iraki or about fi9 ekilki. 
Besides loading the trip takes 5 days, and there is great delay in unloading; 
consequently a boat would be lucky if it made two trips a month. Coolies, 
when employed by Europeans, are paid 4 aiinas to 6 aunas of British money 
a stage each, but this sum does not usually stay with them, the majority being 
hired by contractors at about Company’s B2-4 to fi2-8 a month, and giving 
over to the contractors half an anna a stage. The dAk runners from Srinagar 
to BanihAl get Company’s B3-2 a month each. For coolie labor in the Resi¬ 
dency garden, Mr. Oirdlestone was charged 2 annas a day per head. 


Cattle .—Cows and oxen are small but very numerous, and in the summer 


Aninul pnidnetiona. 


months find luxuriant pasture on the higher 
hills. Milk and butter are very good and 


cheap. Gki is only made for exportation to the Panjib. With quick transit 
Kashmir could supply the Fanjtb with hig^-class beef and mutton. Buffaloes 
are scarce in Kashmir, on the whole. The buffalo {mdtuka kant, buffalo 
bull; mdmka, buffalo cow) is numerous on the bills, but is not indigenous. 
The cow being held sacred by the Hindus is never allowed to be killed. In 
LadAk the common homed cattle are of a small breed, and are kept chiefly in 
the lower agrieultural districts; in the higher and pastoral, yaks are better 
adapted to the countiy and climate. The common Indian oxen (the small Hi¬ 
malayan breed) are common in NnbrA and the warmer districts of the country. 


The deo (female dio~mo), the offspring of the yak and common cow, is a 
most valuable hybrid. It is used throughout the country for the plough as 
well as for cariying loads, being more tractable than the y<ik, and quite as 
strong. It also Wrs heat better. The dso-mo gpves much more and better 
milk than the yak cow. The milk is chiefly used for butter, which is taken by 
the Ladakf with bis tea. The price of a good dto varies from B12 to H20. 


[Cunningham.) 


Skeeyi .—Sheep are plentiful; those from the neighbourhood of the village 
of Hajan, in the Saremozapain pargana, are said to be the finest in the valley, 
or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavor they vie with the 
Southdown sheep. 
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With regard to the goodness of the mutton, Moorcroft remarks:—■ 

“Whether tbie is oiriDg to any peculiarity in their feed I shall not undertake to deter¬ 
mine hot although it would be rery possible to prepare an ample sufficiency of bay for winter 
fodder, the preference ie giren to the leaves of certain trees, as the walnut, willow, mulberry, 
elm, and several others, which are cousidered much more warmiug and nutritious than hay, 
especially for sheep. 

“Small brancbee, after having been eut when in full leaf, are immediately so disposed 
within the first forks of the tree to which they belong as to be thereby retained; and 
althongh loosely piled, yet, in conseqneuce of being entangled amongst themselves, are not 
detached by the wind; neither do they lose their leaves, iior are the latter in any respect 
injured. 

“This forage is reserved for the severe part of the winter, when the cattle are driven 
under the trees iu which the store is suspended, and the dry brauehes being pulled down, the 
leaves are eaten by them with great avidity. 

“ When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick ropes immediately after 
having been cut down, and in this state hung across the upi>er branches of trees, without 
other preparation, for hay ; it thus keeps free from rottenness, and generally even from 
mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and snow that falls. Grass thus 
dried is generally given to the cattle in the morning, and leaves in tiie afternoon and even¬ 
ing; oibcake, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard seed, along with the seed of cotton, 
are gives to fatten cattle, as are flags or the leaves of sedge.’" 

The Tartar sheep is distinguishable by its small head and long slender legs, 
and is of the short-tailed breed. The wool is very long and soft. 

Two distinct kinds are found in Ladak— 

(1) The large, black-faced huniya, used chiefly for carrying loads. 

(i) The pretty, diminutive sheep of the Furik district, which is used for 
food only. 

Nearly all the traffic of Cbangtbang and Rupshu is transported on the 
knniya sheep. They are food, clothing, and c&rriage, and form the principal 
wealth of the people. The average price ranges from B;2-8 to A Purik 
sheep can in Purik be bought for a ru{>ee^ but iu Leh the price is R3 to B5. 
(Cnnuingkam.) 

Captain Biddulpb, one of the members of the Yarkand Mission, supplies 
the following note ou the use of sheep carrying supplies 

** I left Tankse on tbs 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep, carrying loads of 
grain and flour. Wishing merely to test their marching cap<ibilities, I looked upon the 
■upplies they carried as eitra, and their loads remained intact till within four marches of 
Sbdbidula, when I was forced to commence using them, 

“ The Tartars usually make their sheep carry a load of 821b8, and march 7 or 8 miles a 
day only, makiug freqnsnt halts; as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, I 
put only a load of 201bs., on each sheep. Beyond this 1 took no care of them, and simply let 
them take their chance. 

“A great part of the route was over rongh and stony gronnd, but only one of them 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 

“The load secured by breast and breech ropes, rides well, sinking into the fleece, and 
not being liable to shift. 
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“ Oo fair ground, where they marched with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 
If miles an hour: a large number would oo doubt travel slower, and much must depend 
upon the breadth of the road. 

** The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crossing the streams, and while 
marching in the KfCrakdsh valley, they were sometimes obliged to cross the river three or 
four times in a day. Not only were the loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of 
water hauging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded pm^reis. 

** On the days on which they had no grass, they had literally nothing to eat, as they 
refused grain, not being accustomed to it. One man was sufficient to manage the lot, and 
two men, I should say, could eaaily drive and manage a hundred. 

** On arrival in camp they were unloaded and turned oat to shift for themselves till dark, 
when they were herded for the night. 

** The fact that a flock of sheep carrying twenty loads thonld be able to march 330 miles 
ill a month with only one casualty, through a Miuntry in which forage is always scanty and 
at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. After the first march the elevation 
was never less than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15* and 10* bebw 
zero. The sheep, however, did not apparently feel either cold or elevation. 

** Future ezploriug parties on the Karakoi^m will, I feel certain, find a flock of she^ a 
most nseful addition to their camp. Not only are they very easily looked after, bat they 
can feed themselves as they go along among the rocks where horses wonld starve.* Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of they can themselves be eaten. The accompanying 
table will show the particulars of the marches they made. I wae aoooinpanied the whole 
time by a survey pandit, who paced the distance each day> 


** Table ehotoing matehee taken by a flock of »heep eartytny toade of 20 the. 



* Itt this Bamming up Osptain Bidihil|di doss not repeat whrt he meatioaed above, essi, 
sheep will tt<^ eat grain i^ere there, is ao gnma^Fl "E. K 
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Qoalt .—Goats are very numerous in nearly all parts of the Kashmir Slate. 

In Ladlik the larger kinds are used for carrying loads, but the most numer¬ 
ous are the nell-knonrn shanrl-goats, which thrive only in the must elevated 
districts. They are bred in Nubra, Zanskar, and Rnpshu. The finest wool, 
however, comes from Chinese territory, and from Khotan. The shawl-goat is 
only shorn once a year, and the wool is at once separated from the coarser 
hair. The latter is manufactured into blanketing for tents, sacking, and 
ropes for home consumption. 

The wool is exported to Kashmir and the Panjab, Leh lieiug the entrepdt 
between the shawl marts and the wool-producing countries. The tine shawl- 
wool is called Una, the common wool bal, and the hair »pu. The average 
price of the shawl-wool in Ladak is about ft2 a seer, and that of a shawl-goat 
B4. {Cunningham.) 

Pigt .—Gulab Singh is said to have introduced pigs into Kashmir. Until 
lately the Hindus of Srinagar were allowed by government to keep swine, to 
the great disgust of the Muhammadan inhabitants; recently, however, the 
city has been entirely cleared of these animals by order of the Maharaja, but 
many are now to be found in a wild state. 

PowU .—In Kashmir the common domestic fowl and ducks and geese are 
abundant, and the rearing of capons {kheia kokar) is common throughout tho 
liolfib valley. The domestic fowl is found at Leh and in the Nubra valley. 
It is only reared by Musalmfins. It was also introduced by Gidab Singh into 
BaltisUn with great success. 

Moorcroft remarks that the management of bees is an interesting 
subject in the rural economy of Kashmir. Every farmer in the district of 
Lor—and I have since found the practice general, throughout the whole 
country in the eastern part of Kashmir—has several hives in bis bouse; in 
some bouses I have counted as many as ten. 

A provision for hives is made in building the house by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls. These somewhat differ in size, but agree in their 
general form, each being cylindrical and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay-mortar, about an inch in thickness, 
and the mortar is worked np with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the down 
of thistles, which latter is employed also for clay-mortar in general, being the 
first application of this substance to the use of man I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 14 inches in diameter, 
and, when closed at both ends, about 20 or 22 inches in length. 

The walls of farm-houses and cottages differ in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of rough stones or bricks, and of clay or lime 
mortar, along with a large admixture of wood in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but the edges are made 
flush with the wall by a luting of clay-mortar, and the other extremity is shut 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of au inch in diameter, 
iu its centre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for the height of the 
hives from the ground. They sometimes are confined to tlie walls of the lower 
or basement storey, generally appropriated to cattle in the farm-houses of 
Kashmir; at others they are inserted into those of the first floor, but are fre¬ 
quently seen in both situations in the same house, as well as in the walls of 
its outbuildings. So little difference exists between the practices ordinarily 
pursued in Kashmir and in Europe in resiicet to hiving new swarms, as not to 
call for notice; but that adopted in the former country for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by the bee-master in 
the latter country. 

The process by which this is, as I witnessed it,effected, is the following:— 
Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning 
charcoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the 
point of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, bringing into 
view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive and almost wholly covered 
with bees, none of which, however, offer to resent the aggression or to enter 
the room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, 
but removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, 
and qnenched the flame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through the outer door with 
such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, 
when the farmer, introducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously inserted underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one third of the combs, which were those close to the outer 
door. 

He then replaced the inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees 
which clung to the combs, thongh apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw 
them out of the house. Observing many other bees lying motionless on the 
floor of the hive, I inquired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was 
answered that they would recover; however, I was not wholly satisfied that 
this recovery would take place; but preparations for continuing my journey at 
a very early hour on the following morning unluckily prevented me from 
ascertaining the fact. But neither the fate of these nor of those left senseless 
in the hive excited any interest in the owner, as enough remained to carry on 
the business of the hive, into which the expelled bees returned, as soon as its 
cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging a single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and it was asserted that not 
above one hundredth part of the comrannity is destroyed by this method. 
The farmers here are well acquainted with the existence of the queen-bee, but 
Eive themselves little trouble about the internal economy of the hive. Ac¬ 
counts differed as to the weight of the annual yield of a hive, and to the re¬ 
lative proportion of honey and of wax; and that now taken afforded no 
evidence on these points, as its combs bod been removed In part only two 
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months before. Altogether, however, it seemed to me that the produce was 
less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm ia Bagland, making allowance 
also for the portion left for the winter support of the bees. The honey was 
light>coIored, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. 

It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this substance 
than any other I recollect to have met with, and 1 could not learn that the 
farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous 
as has been noticed to be the case, oocasionally, with that made by the Uhoura of 
Garhwal. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted with the employment 
of honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. 

It is customary to take the hive every year, and the end of September or 
beginning of October ia found the best season for this operation, a little time 
still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support daring 
five months. This amounts to about a third of the whole produce, and would 
appear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, and the Kashmiris substitute no other 
materials as food. It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a 
young one, and that families seldom die except of old age. I was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community for 
ten or even for fifteen years; and some instances were quoted of a family 
liaving been retained for twenty years; but this was held to be of very rare 
occurrence. 

In consequence of the bees being thus literally domiciliated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe, by which the 
lives of many of these insects are saved annually; and the confidence gained, 
subduing their natural irascibility, may generate an increase of industry, or at 
least an increase of produce, in relation to the number and to the size of the 
individuals of each community; and it is clear that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of 
Kashmir is a little smaller than that of Enrope, though a little larger than the 
domesticated bee of Kumaon and of Garbwal. Honey sells at about three 
pence, British, .a pound, but wax is considerably dearer. 

Dr. Aitchison writes:— 

<■ At Uh I SAW no honej-bee, bat got some epecimens of a hombut or bumble-bee, called 
hmga^nithpo (black-spotted bee), and a wasp called bonyttr (or golden bee). Bnt boney for 
trading *'tb is manufactured in Ldb witboat the aid of beee. 

Dog »-—In Kashmir the mountaineers keep a very fine breed of dogs for 
protection against wild beasts. This variety is about the size of a small New¬ 
foundland dog, which it resembles in the head and cnrling tail, but is more 
strongly bnilt. It has short-pricked ears, is covered with long black hair, 
intermixed with tawny, and has, close to the skin, a short fine far or wool, 
resembling that of the shawl-goat. The wild dog is found in Kashmir; it is 
gregarious, and large packs often infest Lar, Daohinpata, the Wardwin, and 
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almost all the other jaar^anoA. They sometimes commit great havoc amongst 
the cattle grazing on tlie moantain-downs, and when pressed by hunger it is 
said that they will destroy children and even grown persons. Yigne states 
that a native and aboriginal pointer is to be found in the mountains around 
Uajaorf. They have not the high breeding of the English dog, but are decid¬ 
edly pointers in every sense of the word. He also noticed another breed of 
very small dogs, somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one 
which stood only 8 inches high over the shoulder, but was long in proportion, 
with a sharp nose and a bushy tail, and covered generally with long white 
hair. They are said to have been imported from Chamba. 

In Ladak there is a shepherd’s dog, sometimes called the Tibetan mastiff. 
He has a shaggy coat, and is usually of a black or black-and-tan color, with 
tail curled up on the back. He is an ill-tempered, fierce, and cowardly brute. 

Call, rats, and mice are also common. 

Horses and Ponies. —Kashmir is specially suited for breeding both ponies 
and mules. Mahardja Gulab Singh saw this, and also the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing sufficient transport for the troops required to control distant dependencies. 
He accordingly reserved from cultivation a number of rnkhs, or grass-reserves, 
imported stallions and mares; and had his wise measures been continued, by 
this time the State would have been in possession of sufficient transport to avoid 
the necessity of impressing coolies. Bat no sooner was Maharaja Gulab Singh 
dead than, under the easy regime of bis successor, the pandits got control 
of the rnkhs, and finding they could make more out of crops than grass, they 
have ploughed up nearly all the arable laud. The consequence is that for the 
Gilgit exi>editioa thousands of coolies had to be impressed, and during 
^he impressment whole *villsge8 fled to the bills, and the officials made large 
sums by seizing doable tlie numbers required, and allowing all who could afford 
it to buy themselves off. The State stables in the districts now contain a few 
half-starved ponies. Htsving ruined the enterprise of Maharaja Gulab 8iugb, the 
pandits next, in 1880-81, put a pony-tax on the cultivators, amounting to 
B6-13 per cent, on the village revenue. This tax was supposed to have been 
remitted in 1885. At present nearly every village breeds ponies, and if they 
were protected from seizure, village breerling would probably increase. The 
namlal or swamps afford good fodder for the winter, and in summer the ponies 
are driven up the side valleys. The load carried depends upon tbe road, but 
along the ordinary routes a pony carries about 2^ maonds for a stage of 10 to 
12 miles. For riding ponies, the YtSrkandls are preferred. The ponies to be 
found in Kashmir at the present day, though diminutive, are nudoubtedly 
extremely hardy, sure-footed animals, and will carry with expedition and safety 
where animals of greater promise are quite unable to contend with the diffi¬ 
culties of the way. 

The pargana of Dachinpara, on the right bank of the Lidar, is famons for 
its breed of ponies; but they are plentiful throngbout the valley of Kashmir. 

Tbe low ground on tbe left bank of tbe Jhelum, from Srinagar to tbe 
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Wular lake, is used as a run for horses and ponies, except in summer, when 
many are transferred to Gulraarg and other grassy uplands; hnt considerable 
as the number is, there are few of them of any size or hone. They are bred, 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, chiefly by government, and the sale of them forms an 
item of the public revenue which might probably be increased with a little 
more discrimination in the choice of mares and stallions. Here also, as else¬ 
where amongst natives, the common fault occurs of putting animals to work 
at too early an age, the result of which is that many become cow-hocked and 
knock-kneed, whilst it is the rule, not the exception, to see a man astride a 
pony which is clearly not up to his weight. Arab and Turki stallions have 
been introduced into Kashmir. In Ladak the ponies are small, active, and 
hardy; they are numerous and much used. The Yarkand pony is quite a dif¬ 
ferent animal to the Ladak pony; Yarkand ponies are employed in the Central 
Asian trade, but villagers always prefer their own hardy Lad&k ponies. The 
Kashmir pony is different again, (if. S/raciey.) 

Captain Barrow says :— 

“ If ever wo have to send a email force through Kashmir, we should arrange for local car¬ 
riage and not use Indian transport beyond Domd), on the road from Mari to Srinagar. The 
local ponies are hardier, and better suited for the bad roads, where onr system of linking 
three mules together often proves fatal at a nasty corner. We have had to abandon the 
Indian system, and employ coolies to lead the mules. Since doing so, we have not had a 
single accident; before under the triple system we had several.” 

• •••••••a* 

“ From Bangla we marched with our Indian mules unladen, all our baggage being carried 
by cooliea and ponies (of the latter there are 2,000 available between Kashmir and Gilgit, 
of which 1,400 belong to Government”). 

Two maunds thirty-two seers is the load accepted by carriers leaving the 
Pan jab and Yarkand. 

Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the difficulty in obtaining carriage for the 
journey to Yfirkaiid, says :— 

“ It was impossible, therefore, to get carriage last season northward from Lad4k. The 
few animals available were engaged by the first-comers, and later in the year, R70 wae 
asked and given at the hire of a baggage horse to Ydrkand; whereas the rate usual in former 
years was R40 or B50 each." 

Ladakis do not like going to Yarkand. The carrying is almost entirely in 
the hands of Turks and Afghana who come from thence, hence the quantity 
of carriage available depends chiefly on the amount of goods brought down 
from Central Asia to L4h. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of carriage lay between 
the Panjab aud Lad£k, while between the latter place and Yarkand it was 
easily procurable. Now the Lables are completely turned. While the northern 
section of the road is reduced to such great straits as are described in the last 
paragraph, the southern section, namely, from the Panjab to Lad&k, is fully 
supplied. . . . Last season the nuraber of mules which came into Ladak 

amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this more materially aided 
the local supply of traffic. 
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Captain Chapman, in his article on Commerce in the Yarkand Mission 
Report, says:— 

“Tbe nnmber of Yarkand ponies which reach Ladak and are available for the return 
jonrnej, is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkistdn. Practically there 
is no limit to tbe amount of pony carriage on the YtCrkand side, and when required the sup* 
ply DOW kept up by the kerai-kuth (professional hirers of carriage) might be increased to 
any e.tent." 

The followintr is a note written in 1874 by Mr. Johnson, the Wazir of 
Ladak, regarding horses and yaks :— 

“ In Kulu there are only about 40 horses to be had, and in bahonl about 200, but 
these are being sold oS by the villagers since mules have begun to come up from the 
Paaiib.” 

There are great numbers of ponies to be procured in Kashmir, but they 
are mostly too weak to carry loads over tbe high platean of Tibet. 

There are about 600 horses in Dras and Kargil fit for carrying loads. 

The ponies of Leh are particularly small and weak; there are about 250 
in all Ladak. 

Bellew says the ponies taken from Dras to Leh with tbe Forsyth Mission 
were sure-footed, active little animals, and proved excellent baggage-carriers. 

Jitea .—In Ladak asses are common; and remarkably fine ones are some* 
times brought from Yarkand. Their load is generally computed as half that 
of a pony. 

Camels .—Maharaja Gulab Singh also tried to introduce camels, and he 
brought in a good number. But they can only live in the valley during 
spring and autumn, and now there is not a camel unless it is a chance lot 
which has brought up merchandise by the Marf-Baramula route. Out of tbe 
valley they are useless, as they cannot cross the pine bridges, which always 
sway a good deal under a load ; and in wet weather the peculiar slipperiness 
of the Kashmir soil prevents-them from moving. When the Mari-Biramula 
road is finished, camels will probably be used along it. 

The question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yarkand side, by 
way of the Changchenmo, has been much discussed. 

The number of camels available has been computer! by Mr. Johnson as 
follows 

Cameli. 

Kar^lik 100 

Kugiar . . . • * • • • *£0 

Guma.100 

With the wandering tribe of Papd, two marches from Kogiar • 25 

Owing to the melting of the snow during the summer months, camels 
cannot leave Yarkand to cross the Karakoram till the end of August. The 
severe cold of winter is fatal to camels at an extreme elevation, and a retnm 
from Ladak to Yirkand daring the same season would therefore be barely 
possible. 

Cattle.—'She cattle of KMhmfr are need mnch as beasts of harden wheN 
orer water>communicatioB is wanting, and the road is not too diflScult; they are 
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to be met in droves on the main trade route between Banihal and Jamu. They 
are small and not remarkable for their breeding. 

Tat ,—^This animal does not stand as high as the wild yak, but is broadly 
and strongly built, with a small head, short horns, and a wild-looking eye. 
The long black hair reaches close to the ground before it is cut. They are 
generally used for carrying loads, being too intractable for the plough. The 
cow-yak {brimo or dimo) is kept only for milk. These animals thrive best on 
the elevated plateaux, and soon get knocked up if taken into the hot valleys. 
They are nsnally of a black or black and white color. White and red ones 
are also seen. The white ones furnish the ekaori tails for export to India. 
{Cunningham : H. SiTOcket).) 

Godwin-Austen gives the following account of this animal in Baltist&n 
Daring the annimer months the yaks are driven np to be grazed here/ and in the ravines 
about: they do not thrive in the villages lower down, where at times the heat is considerable, 
and where they are much teased by the flies. The half-bred, between tbe yak and the com¬ 
mon cow, is a fine animal and principally nsed for ploughing; these remain below. The 
cows of the yak are nob kept for their milk, the whole of which goes to the ctilf. Tbe camber 
of the pure breed is small, and nearly all are bronght over from Yflrkand. They are to be met 
with in all the high villages of Baltist&n, bat 1 never saw more than five or siz together." 

Drew calculates there are about 500 in Rnpshu; he says they are half wild 
and not easily tractable. Vigiie says the largest yaks he saw in Ladak were 
of the size of large English bulls. In crossing the Karakoram from Yfirkand 
every animal belonging to the British Mission was equipped with a double 
sack containing mixed forage for four days (consisting of hhusa, chopped 
lucerne, grass and grain, weighing some 30 lbs.) ; this double sack, when 
thrown over the saddle and under the load, protected the animal’s ribs if pro¬ 
perly adjusted, and the small store of provision guaranteed him against abso¬ 
lute starvation when crossing the Karakoram. The additional weight of 30 lbs. 
time imposed bad no evil effect. 

The entire number of yaks fit for carriage in Ladak is about 1,000. 

Number of yaks in Nnbra, L€h, &o., available for crossing the Baser, 
Digar, and Khardong passes— 

In lad&k for carriage to Khardong and Digar .... 300 
In Cbimray for carriage over Sakti peas ..... 100 
In Khardong and Digar for carriage of goode to Lih . . . 100 

In Nnbra for carriage over Saaer paaa ..... 120 

The yaks in Nnbra are very poor, and can hardly be need save in the 
months of August, September, and October. 

Yaks are not snited for long marches; they get footsore. 

Jfuies.—One point was clearly established by the safe passage of the 
Yfirkand Mission, ei*., that ronle carriage is, of all others, the best for the 
work they had to do. 

Four hundred mules have been employed on the Knln road; they come 
from Kangta, Narpur, and Hushiarpur. This season about 800 mules have 
come in. 

' In tbe npper port of tb* BnUu valley. 
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Kgang, or wild ass, when full grown, stands about 13-2 bands high. Its 
ears are longer than those of the horse, and a line of black hair extends along 
the whole of the back. The tail has a long tnft of hair at the end, like that 
of the zebra. The general color is a reddish-brown, with white on the stom¬ 
ach. It is generally found at elevations over 14,000, and its eudnranoe of 
cold is wonderful. Large herds of nearly one bnndred are occasionally seen 
on the elevated plains of Rupshu. The small fresh-water lake sonth-east of 
the Tsokar is a favorite habitat. They are not very shy of man, and, if un¬ 
molested, generally come to inspect the passing traveller at about 150 yards 
distance. The flesh is eaten by the Cbami^s. It tastes like coarse heef-steak. 
{Cunningham ; Stracheg.) 

The wild ate or kgang is found near the Pangong lake, Cbangchenmo, 
Hupshu, and Haul^ valley. In the last place Torrens saw a herd of 36. 
I bey stand about 13 hands 1 inch, and look very handsome when in motion. 
{Manifold.) 

Wild gak—the dong or brong .—The wild yak is very rare. Its only 
known habitat are the Poli-ang and Kepsang valleys, which lead into that of 
the Cbangchenmo, at an elevation of between 16,000 and I6,0UU feet, and also 
the adjoining ravine, left of the Shyok river, which the Yarkandis have named 
dongaglak, i.e., the “ wild yaks' summer pasture ground." 

The dong is much larger than the domestic yak, aud uniformly black, with 
a slight rusty tinge about parts of the head and buck. It looks very like a 
large bison, with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, aud bushy tail like ahorse. 
They are occasionally killed and eaten by the Champas. (//. Straeheg.) 

Both the kgang and the wild yak are found in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakoram and the Knenlnn. (Schlagentweii.) 

£eare,—Bears are found injdl pa>ts of Kashmir, particularly in the Lol&b 
and Nowbug valleys, and, although far less nnmerons than formerly, are still 
very common. Though very formidable animals, they do not nsnally molest 
man unless previously attacked. Of the brown or red species, which is between 
6 or 7 feet long, the Urtut leabeUna {Kaihmirieiui*) inhabits the lower ranges. 
The black bear (Urtut Tibetanm), though smaller than the brown, is far more 
dangerous, and is nsnally found lower down; they are both chiefly herbivorous, 
but also partly carnivorous. During the fruit-season the black bear is very 
obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its ravages in the 
gardens and corn-fields, which it usually visits Portly after sunset, are often 
very considerable. 

Leopardi.—Ijeoparia are found all round the Kashmir valley, but they 
chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes commit great havoc 
amongst the cattle. 

The ounce, snow or white leopard, is most frequently found in the Nubrd 
valley, Suru, and the Wardwin valley; also plentiful near Gilgit and in Sai 
and Damot; they feed principally on the iarJaf and ibex, and on markhor when 
on Uic same ground with the latter. (Mami/old.) 
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Barating, tbe Btagi called in Kashmir hangal or haugln, is found on many 
of the hills oTerlooking the Kashmir valley, and also in Kisbtwar and 
Badrawar. 

It is principally found beyond Bandipiira, towards Nowbug, tlie Sind 
valley, and Dandw^r. It varies its feeding grounds very much according to 
tbe season; at tbe end of March, alter shedding its boras, it works upwards 
to tbe top of the forest line, and does not return till the autumn, when tlie 
horns have been renewed. 'I'he rutting season then comes on, and tbe stags 
calling freely are easily brought to bag. In tbe winter these animals often 
become completely legged in the snow, and fall an easy victim to native «//»- 
karit. 

The stag is not, however, usually met with until the middle of September, 
though occasionally found in the middle of August with fully developed 
horns. Both Hindifs and Muhammadans eat tlie flesh of the stag. Yigne, 
in his description of this animal, states that its horns are used in making 
ornamental rims to saddles; slips of it are softened by soaking in running 
water for a few days and are then nailed on. 

Mutk-deer. —I’he musk deer is found in most parts of Kashmir, at an 
elevation of about 7,500 feet. They are very plentiful in the Wardwan valley 
and Tilail, but being greatly valued far the sake of tbe musk-pods which fetch 
up to H5, are very much hunted, and rapidly growing scarcer year by year. 

Barking deer .—The khakar, or barking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Pir Panjal, and southern side of Kashmir. 
It has a most peculiar habit of barking, especially in tbe evening time \ it 
frequently makes this noise when alarmed. 

Mdrkhor .—The nidrlchor, or serpent-eater, is a species of gigantic goat; it 
is migratory, and is found all over tbe Pir Panjal beyond tbe Baramgala pass, 
and upon the mountains between tbe Jhelujoa and Kishan Ganga rivers, 
Baltistan, Astor, and Gilgit. 

There are two varieties; what is known as the A^tor mdrkhor having flat 
and massive horns, with only one sweep, while tbe Pir Panjal mdrkhor has 
boms much slighter, aud with a perfect corkscrew twist of from 24 to 3 
spirals. 

Mdrkhor do not, as a rule, go os high as the iliex, but live on much more 
dangerous ground. 

In the Kathai nala, in the Kaju$g, a well-known sportsman shot three 
mdrkhor with horns of 52, 55, and -59 inches long, on the same ground, and 
in tbe course of a few days. 

The mdrkhor keep in herds; the old males go in with the females and 
young males in December, and separate again in tbe spring. 

Ides (kail) is found on nearly all the mountains of Kashmir and many 
parts of Lad&k, hut the Wardw4n valley. Surd, Astor, Baltistdn, Basg;o, and 
other parts of Ladak are the most frequented grounds. In tbe winter and 
spring the ibex can be easily found, but in the summer months, when the grass 
is plentiful, they cover n groat deal of ground and are often difficult to And. 
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In Baltistaii the ibex is much tinnted by dogs, who drive the ibex up 
amongst rocks from which they cannot get down, and keep them there until 
the hunter comes up and gets a shot. 

In habits the ibex is very gveg.wions; their breeding Season commences in 
November, and they carry for six mouths; the young are generally born 
towards the end of June 

Surrow. —The rurrote or buz-i-kohi (mountain goat) is found upon th.i 
Pansdl in Dachinpara and the Sind valley; it is not particularly common, 
and is probably more seldom shot than any other game in Kashmir ; the male 
stands a little over 3 feet high and has horns of about 14 inches. 

I'bar. —The tkdr (mountain goat) is found upon the Pansal range, in Bani- 
hal and the southern portion of Wardwan and Kishtwar (where it is called the 
krat), and the Fir Paujal. It is found on most difficult ground. The horns 
run up to 14 inches, and in size this animal is somewhat smaller (ban an ibex; 
the old males carry a very fine coat. 

Oural. —The gural or Himalaya chamois is found on the Pansal range and 
in Kishtwar. The horns run up to about 8 inches. It is generally found alone, 
or at most in couples. 

IFi/d zheep. —The npan or ovis amntm is the largest of the wild sheep 
of Ladak ; it is found in the summer months from an altitude of about 14,500 
feet to 19,000 feet; the difficulties of obtaining this animal are very much 
magnified, though its strong sense of smell, and the very open nature of 
the ground on which it is found, renders it difficult of approach. The shifty 
nature of the wind has also to be contended against. 

The grounds most frequented by this animal are Rnpshu, Hanl^, and Shu> 
shal; horns of over 60 inches long and 20 inches in girth have been obtained. 

The napoo or barial is a smaller kind of wild sheep found in Cbang- 
chenmo, Tiri, and most pacts of Ladik, also in Zanskar. The boriis run to 
30 inches and sometimes more. It is found up to heights of about 15,000 
feet. The meat is particularly good to eat. 

Tit thdpoo or the oorial of the Pan jib is found in most parU of Ladik, 
chiefly along the Indus, Gya, and about Banbir Bagh ; it is also found in 
Baltistdn, Bunjf, and Astor, where it is knovm as the ooria. 

In Astor it is very migratory in its habits, even swimming the Aster 
river to change its feeding grounds from one side to the other. 

Mr. Ney Elias obtained a pair of horns more than 86 inches long and with 
a very large girth (Ilf inches), but some authorities declared that these horns 
were the result of a cross of the skdpoo and cow ammon, and not from a pure 
tkdpoo. Tlie tiipoo is gregarious, but does not go in very large herds. 

Tie Tibetda anUlope is found in immense numbers in all the valleys of 
Ghangchenmo. It stands something over 8 feet high, and the horns ran to 
28 inches or over. 

It is found at altitudes from about 14.600 feet, as at Kiam, up to 19,000 
fwt. A moat striking point abont these aninude ii the nombw of M 
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worms which work their way under the skin, but they do not damage the 
flesh as food in any way ; the proportion of male to female antelopes seems 
very much larger than amongst other animals. 

The Tibetan ravine deer or goa is foundprincipally about Hanle. It is the 
same size as the ravine deer of India, but has horns rather different in shape, 
running in length up to about 14 inches. 

The yak or dong is found principally in the Kiibrung and Kepsang nalus 
in the Chaugchenmo valley ; the bulls are very scarce in proportion to the 
number of cows fouud. They are found at a great height, seldom below 
16,000 feet. The horns run in length up to 30 inches, and are fairly massive. 
The yak is much valued for his tail. 

Wolves .—Wolves {ramahun) are numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, 
and often do great injury to flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
valley. The Sehlageutweits saw traces of them in sand close to the Kara¬ 
koram pass. 

Hyenas .—Rarely met with in Kashmir. 

Monkeys may occasionally be met with in the Uttar pargana, and probably 
in the Lolab valley; they have likewise been seen in the forests below Gul- 
marg, and are by no means rare in the lower portion of the Kishan Gang.i 
valley. 

Porcupine .—The porcupine is found in Kishtwar, and also in parts of 
Kashmir. 

Marmot.—K species of marmot called the dring or pua is found amid the 
rocks at high elevation ; it is as large as a fox, of a dull-yellowish color, 
with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being marked with a darker stripe, 
distinguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated that this animal isfre. 
quently a prey to the eagle ; it emits a shrill cry. on the approach of danger. 

Otter .—The otter is very common in the rivers of Kashmir, occasionally 
inhabiting even the old wooden piles which support the bridges close to a town. 
Its name throughout the mountains is uder. It is killed for its skin, which is 
highly prized, and commands a high price in the markets of Yarkand. 

farious .—The grave-digger of India, or an animal which much resembles 
it, is known in the valley. The common stoat or ermine is found in Kashmir, 
also the mongoose. [Knotole.) 

Hares .—The hare is common throughout Ladak. It has longer ears than 
the English hare, and is of a bluish grey or slate colour. A smaller kind, 
lagonys, is still more common. They are not eaten by the Ladakfs. ((7mm- 
mngham.) 

Vigne remarks, as one of the most singular facts connected with the 
natural history of the Kashmir valley, that no hares are found there. 

fujt .—The fox (f»/i/'or fadn) and jackal are common in Kashmir; the former 
is not the little grey s|>ecies of Hindustan, but the large full-brushed Meltonian. 
The flying Ibx (usgagor) abounds in Qurais in the early part of the season. 
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Fish. —Fish are abundant in the waters of Kashmir, and comprise the 
following varieties 

Gharri gad. —The average weight of this fish seems to be from two to 
three pounds; it is sold at three pice a seer. It has one dorsal and five ventral 
tins, a large mouth, dark-spotted back, silver belly, and a line along the side 
from near the eye to the tail; it has a soft scaleless skin. The ckarri gad is 
caught during the months of October and November. 

Sattar gad. —The average weight of this fish is said to be half a seer, and 
it is sold at the same price as the ckarri gad, of which it seems to be a small 
variety. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, silvery sides, and mottled 
back, with a soft scaleless skin. This fish is very plentiful and is caught at all 
seasons of the year. 

Kront gad. —Average weight, from half to three quarters of a seer; same 
price. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, which are of a pink color, a 
dark back, yellowish-white belly, and soft skin. This fish is said to live 
under stones and rocks, and is caught throughout the year; it seems to be of 
the same species as the ckarri and sattar gads. 

Ptkut or pekri gad. —Averages from eight to sixteen seers, and is sold at the 
same price. It has a large mouth and is covered with scales; color white; 
a scarce fish ; in season from November to July. 

Chash gad. —Average weight, half to one seer; same price. This fish has a 
pointed head and small mouth, soft scaleless skin, white color. It is caught 
from December until March, but is very scarce. 

Harj. —Average weight, half a seer or less; same price. One dorsal and 
five ventral fins, small mouth, dark back, silver belly, firm scales. In season 
from October until May. 

Ramah gad. —Average weight, a chitak; sold at two pice a seer color, 
dark green. This fish is taken in the Jhelum in June; when the water be¬ 
comes cold, it retires to the lakes and morasses. 

Antur. —Average weight, a chitak, sold at two pice a seer; color black 
season and habits the same as the ramah gad. 

Tet gad .—Average weight, one chitak or less; sold at two pice a seer; dark 
color; in season from August until October; when very small is known as 
the tet gordu. When the river falls, this fish is caught in shallow basins 
and channels which are made in the sands on the banks of the streams. 

Das. —Sold at a pice a seer. This fish is taken in August and September; it 
is doubtful if it is a separate species, being more probably a name given to 
any fry that comes to the net. 

Ail gad. —A small white fish, sold at two pioe a seer; it inhabits the 
smaller streams fiowing into the Jhelum, and is carried into the river when the 
waters are high. 

All the fish enumerated in the above list are said to be caught in their 
seasons throughout the entire course of the Jbelum between Islamabad and 
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BaramuU. In the month of Jane, the mnhttr {pairim gad or the Pan jab 
fish) is taken at various places in the Jhelum below Srinagar. A small fish 
called the guran inhabits the streams and morasses. In the Dai lake ihesattar 
gad is taken with net and hook, and the eharrigad and ail gad with hook only; 
all the fish inhabiting this lake are said to become of a dark-green color, 
which is attributed to the mass of vegetation, grass, and weeds amid which 
they live. 

In the Wular lake the tatlar gad and eharri gad are taken in nets and also 
with hook, and ihepikut gad with net only, and the ehath gad and harj with 
hook. Fish are also frequently speared in the waters of this and other lakes. 

In the Sind river, which also abounds with fish below Gandarbal, are found 
the tatlar gad, ehath gad, and eharri gad, the latter species attaining a very 
great size. Consequent on the low temperatnie of the water of this river, the 
fish do not take readily, except during the height of summer; the takes are 
then so plentiful that during the mulberry season the fishermen are not un¬ 
commonly attracted from the Jhelum to its waters. The tame fish which fill 
the sacred pools at Mattangf, Vernag, and elsewhere seem to have no generic 
name; they are called nag. 

The month of March and the early spring is the most favorable fishing 
season in the Jbelum; in the (winter months, from December until February, 
when the river is at its lowest, the fish betake themselves to the Wular. 
Fishermen using the net {tail hant) form a distinct class from those getting a 
living by hook and line (wail ha»t). These latter use a long line said to 
measure more than one thousand yards, to which the hooks are attached, at 
short intervals of less than a yard, and between each book the line is weighted 
with a small stone or pebble. 

During the months of December, January, and February, worms are used as 
bait, and at other seasons of the year a paste which is usually mads of barley flour. 

The lines ue immersed throughout their entire length, being fished up with 
a hooked pole; in the summer months the fisherman in a small boat under-runs 
his line about every four hours, but in winter, when the fish are sluggish and 
do not bite readily, they are usually placed at night and taken up in the morn¬ 
ing. The hooks, which are very neatly manufactured by the fishermen them¬ 
selves, differ in substance and shape from those used in Europe. Iron being 
found to be too brittle, they are made of brass; tbe end of the book is carried 
straight down from the barb and bent back abruptly to tbe shank instead of 
being carved. It is claimed for this shape that it renders the escape of a fish 
that has once taken the bait impossible. 

From two to three trdit a day seems to be an average take'for a successful 
fisherman; fish, however, are sold at eight seers to the frdi. 

Vigne in his notice of the fish of Kashmir remarks :— 

** I am aware of only six diBbreDt kinds, of irhiah by far the most common is the Hima¬ 
laya trout, and it varies ao mueb in color and sppeataaee, according to its age, season, and 
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feeding ground, that the natives would seem justified in tiding to make me believe that there 
were several species instead of one. Unlike the true tront, it rises rarely and very sluggishly 
at the fly. I tried fly-fishing in Kashmir until I found it an unprofitable employment. I 
remember that at Islamabdd some fish were brought to me that in color more resembled the 
real tront than any I had seen; but I believe that they were only fish of the above-mentioned 
species. They vary also in size from one, two, and three pounds in weight; aud I was in¬ 
formed that there were a few in the lake far larger than any I saw. I have seen fish of a 
yellowish copper color, blotched with dark spots, caught in the lake of Kashmir when out of 
season. The fish from the river are much better than those from the lake, but they are 
insipid when compared with the real European tront. This fish is also called the tattar gad, 
Oad signifies fish. 

“ I have seen what I believe to be the white mullet of India in the stream at Safnr Nagtii 
on the karewa of Zyn-i-gyr; but it is moat probably found also in the Jhelnm. There is 
also a little white fish, bluish on the back, and somewhat resembling a bleak, called ekatar .• 
its length about 6 inches. There is another I believe, called tbe iatar- gad, in the lake and 
river, about 6 inches long. There is also a fish much resembling the American cat-fish in 
shape, and called the aniur; its general color is dusky olive, inclined to reddish at the tail; 
it has three ventral and two dorsal fins, the eyes are nearly on the top of the head; a homy 
plate, shaped like a home-shoe, is continued between the gill to the month, and from it two 
feelers are projected at right angles, and there are also two worm-like appendages under the 
chin. Those I saw were very small, but it grows, I was iuformed, to three or four pounds 
weight. Lastly comes the ram gad, or fish of ramah, which has already been mentioned 
as being eaugbt at the village of Safur Nagri. The ground color of this, 1 believe, new 
and singular fish, is a reddish gold: fins reddish; its sides are covered with broad stripes of 
a very dark, dull, bottle-green color; two worm-like appendages are pendant from the horn 
of the upper Up; a sttmll sharp spur, which it can erect and use as a weapon of ofience, is 
situated close in front of the eye, and between it and tbe month, its curve being backwards 
and dosrawards, so that a straight Uns, if continued from its point, wonld^cnt tbe centre of 
the tail. It grows to about three quartern of a pound.. Fish forms a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes in the valley, or at least of those living near tbe lakes.” 

Vigne farther mentions that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, 
but that he was cautioned against eating the roe, it being considered poisonous. 
One of his servants who disregarded the warning became alarmingly ill. 

In Laddk fish are common in the fresh-water lakes and larger rivers. The 
generality are scaleless, and not good eating. The only kind fit for food has 
scales, and weighs about oue and a half pounds. Tbe inferior quality of the fish 
is doubtless tbe reason why they are in such little request with tbe natives of 
the country. [JE. Stracheg.) 

Moorcroft thinks it is “ the cliariness of life which is taught by the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha that prevents their being caught." Johnson found nnmbet* 
of fish in the Dnrgu stream, “ principally tront, which are very good." There 
are no fish in the Tsomorori or Pangong lakes, but Major Godwin-Aiwten 
states that the Tso Nyak, which lies east of tbe Pangong lake, and is connected 
with it, is full of a species of tench, from one to four pounds in weight. 

Bird*. —Many kinds of game birds arc found in Kashmir. The black 
etiidr, grey and snow species of partridge are met with in many ports. Tbe 
relpa {tieipa) or ekikdr is found in all parts of Ladik. Of pheasants 
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the varieties found are the Argus, moonal, kullieh, koklat, and the snow. Dr. 
Elmslie also mentions a pheasant called zar kakn, which is found on the moun¬ 
tains of Kashmir, and he says that the gait of the pheasant idiilur) is so much 
thought of that the natives of the valley, when praisiug the gait of a woman, 
say she walks like a pheasant. 

The common kind of quail and also the jack snipe are met with. Wood¬ 
cock are also found in Kashmir. Waterfowl of every species are very numer¬ 
ous in the winter months. They come from Yarkand and Mogalistan in order 
to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as soon as the spring 
recommences. Baldcoots and moorhens or dabchicks breed on the sedgy 
margins of the lakes, and some few ducks remain for the same purpose; these 
with grebes are constantly to be found during the autumn and winter. Thou¬ 
sands of terns (sea swallows) congregate on the broad expanse of the Wular, 
and may be found here and there for a considerable distance up the Jhelum. 
In Ladak water birds are most numerous on the Riipshii lakes, at elevations 
above 14,000 feet. The principal are the grey goose, wild duck, mallard, and 
teal. The duck and teal frequent the larger rivers more than the lakes. 
Storks, king-fishers, and gulls are also seen. 

The heron, which is said to be the same species as is common in England, 
is considered important as yielding the feather-tufts worn in the tuibans of 
the chieftains of rank. Each heron has two feathers, which grow downwards 
from the back of the head; and these in the moulting season are carefully 
collected by men who watch in the heronries for this purpose. Tlie birds are 
also often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, set free. A fine 
is inflicted for killing one. The finest feathers used to cost a rupee e.ieb, and 
the feather-tuft, the badge of dignity, consists of from ten to twenty, fixed in 
a funuel shaped stem, covered with gold wire and often richly jewelled. There 
are two other species of herons, but they do not .bear the valued feathers. 

Numerous herons may be distinguished at their favorite fishing stations, 
and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the lake, breasting the 
sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like a falling emerald. 
Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, w'ho take up their residence in the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them. 

The tarut or gigantic crane is often seen in the marshes, and a small kind 
of pelican. 

The cuckoo is called in Kashmir the byal kuk ; bjtal signifies '* seed,” and 
the farmers say that its note tells them to cast seed into the ground. The 
bulbul or nightingale of Kashmir is a distinct species, and greatly inferior in 
note to the genuine one of Europe. The nina, as also hoopoe, is very 
common. 

The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden oriol (jioiinul) 
is frequently met with. There are two species of the genus crow to be met 
with in Kashmir; the one is wholly black, similar to the European variety, 
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the other has a dirty-white neck. It is said that the white-necked crow is 
eaten in parts of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially nutritious in 
cases of bronchitis.* Dr. Elmslie mentions a bird called niluj,o( whose skin 
postins, a kind of coat, are made for the wealthy. In its tail are two feathers 
which are worn by the Panjabi and Hindustani women. Kondal is the name 
given to them. 

The purgon. —A small field-pigeon, very common in Ladak. 

Haven. —One of the commonest birds is thejBoroiir, or large raven, which, 
together with the chough {chuuka), is frequently seen near villages. Vultures, 
eagles, and hawks are also met with. 

Reptiles. —There are a few reptiles in Kashmir; venomous serpents are 
found in the Sind valley, and the cobra has been met with. Vigne states that 
the boa-constrictor is known in Kashmir, where it is called the ajdd; it is, 
however, probable that the reptile so called is merely a species of rock-snake, 
which are known to attain to a considerable size. He remarks ;— 

** Har is the generic name for a snake, but applies particularly to a species about 6 feet 
long, much resembling in general appearance the common snake of England, and like it, I 
believe, harmless ; 1 have seen it in the meadows, and also swimming in the river. The 
ganas or aphia is said to be very poisonous; it is about a yard in length and 
very thick, and its appearance altogether, I was informed, was very repulsive. It is found in 
rocky places on the eastern side of the valley. I was told of a small poisonous snake found 
in Uachinpara only. This, or another kind, is sometimes termed the getaxcut or collarer, 
because it is said to throw itself at a mau’s throat.” 

Dr. Elmslie gives the following description of the ganas ;— • 

“It is a poisonous, round-headed, short, thick serpent found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It is said to be black on the back and yellowish on the belly. It is a foot and a half long, 
and ashntolored, according to some natives. Its bite is often fatal. When a person is stung 
on the arm or leg, a ligature is applied between the heart and the wound, which is besmeared 
with foam. The patient has arrack and conserve of roses given him to eat, while music is 
played to cheer him up. This is Che native treatment of serpent-bites. The ganas is said 
to be numerous in the Larparyana. Serpents are seldom seen on the southern side of the 
valley." 

The Kashmiris have also a s.uyiiig that no snakes are to be found in any 
place from which the snowy peak of Nanga Parbat is visible. Scorpions 
(pnhur) are said to be very numerous in the Daebinpara and Lar parganas. 
The bite is said to be fatal sometimes. The puhar is a short, earth-colored 
venomous insect, with a fine toil. 

Lizards and frogs arc numerous in Kashmir. 

In Ladak the only reptile is a small lizard. 

Insects. —Flies and sand-flies are numerous and troublesome, especially in 

1 It U said that crows arc also eaten in Lahore under the enphemtsm of pigeons; they are a 
lawful article of food tor Muhammadans, and are auppoaed to be conducive to loiigi vity, as it is 
related tl«t when Sikandar drank of the w,iters of immortality, a crow which l ad perchrd on a 
tree near fcdlowed bis example. The Kashmiris affirm that crows never die until their heaka fall 
off from age. 
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July, August and September, and it is probable that during this season of the 
year, in no country in the world are mosquitoes found in such swarms as on 
the lakes of Kashmir and in their vicinity; any part of the body which may 
be exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them, and it is impos¬ 
sible to eat without swallowing a number. The only way to obtain even 
partial relief is to sit between pane of burning horse-dung, the fumes of which 
drive them away. Throughout the year considerable vigilance is necessary to 
avoid the attacks of fleas and other more disagreeable insects; the preparation 
known as “Keating's Insect Destroyer” appears to be a most valuable pro¬ 
phylactic. 

In Ladak the absence of insects is very remarkable. The common house¬ 
flies and bluebottles are common in July and August. Locusts are seen in 
the Zanskar district only, where they commit fearful devastation. 

Sand-flies swarm in some parts, especially in Nubra and near the lakes, 
some of the camping grounds in the neighbourhood of the Tsomorori lake 
being uninhabitable at times owing to the millions of sand-flies which infest 
them. “ After marching 19 miles into Kyang-Dum, I was obliged to leave 
that place almost directly after pitching camp, and move on to the next 
hailing ground, on account of the swarms of sand-flies.” [Strackey ; Mani¬ 
fold.) 

Rerentte.—Uhe estimated revenue of the Kashmir State for the year 1884 
was, according to a return supplied by the Panjab Government, R57,83,905- 
11-0 (British coin). 

The large* portion of the revenue of Kashmir realised from rice is paid in 
CitUi g kind. The contribulion on account of other 


• Valne of rice . . 1,693,077 

I.snd revpuue in cash 962,057 

Tmoti . . . 1.910,659 

iVazar/iM, fines, end 

niwceltaneous . 656,086 

Total . 6,121.879 


crops is in cash, and there is also direct tax¬ 
ation on shawl-wool .and shawls, and on almost 
all the trades exercised in Srinagar and other 
large towns. The inhabitants of Kashmir 
grumble, but pay. Gilgit.t the military occn- 


TImj Bgiirf. hrre and below are pation of which is costly, does not nearly pay its 
^'’^VeTeinw of Oilgit, chUki expenses. Its produce is small, and its peasant- 
1120,985. ry, if pressure is put ou them, are apt to be re¬ 

fractory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a light hand. The 
revenue of Ladftk (1887) amounts to about B54,000 u year, of which about 


fi42,000 is obtained by the cash assessment on the land, and the balance by 


land revenne paid in kind and by the sale of the saltpetre and borax pro¬ 
duced in Ladak. The old system of taxing houses was given up many 
years ago. The income more than pays the expenses of the province. In 
Jamd the revenue is paid in cash. 

Land Revenue,—lu Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the culti¬ 


vators are his servants. In the days of the old Hindu rSjas, the State is said 
to have taken no more than one sixth of the gross produce, the theory being 
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thatou a division ot the population into inhabitants of the country and inhabit¬ 
ants of the towns, one sixth of tlie food produced by the former was enough 
for the wants of the latter, ns well as of the court and officials. The native 
dynasty of Chak sovereigns took one half of the rice, and one tenth of the 
dry crops. The Afghans left all vegetables and minor cereals and took five 
eightlis ot the rice. The Sikhs introduced the system of trahi, i.e., of exact¬ 
ing one or more trd&s of six seers over and above the fixed share. This was 
accompanied by cesses, such as tamhol, mandiri, ra/tum-i-da/tar, and the like; 
and gradually the share of the State was augmented under one name or 
another, until at length, in 183<), the Sikh governor, Mian Singh, was consid¬ 
ered humane because he abolished a few cesses and only extorted five sixths 
of the crops. It may well be a subject of wonder bow the cultivators have 
survived such treatment as this; and, indeed, they would not have survived 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, which, by bribing the authori¬ 
ties, they mauaged to keep free of taxation, or had they not made a little 
money by the sale of sheep and ponies, and by the manufacture of coarse 
cloth during the winter. Krom agriculture they gained no profit, and in it 
they felt no interest; so that officers had to be appointed lest the fields were 
left fallow, or carelessly tilled, or the crops uncut when ready for the sickle. 
Year by year land has been thrown out of cultivation, and new land is rarely 
taken up by the farmer. From time to time there have been pretences of dimi¬ 
nishing the share of the State, and even of setting the revenue on a basis of 
payments in cash ; but the interests of the army of officials are so bound up 
with the maintenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost 
as soon as made, and promises of future concessions are received by the 
peasants with a smile of incredulity. Though the nominal share of the State 
is now one half the produce, the cultivator rarely gets one quarter; and for 
the t»vo seasons of 1877-78 and 1878-79 he received scarcely any portion of the 
rice, which is the staple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretexts for 
further extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign 
seed, lest the unusually fine crops that might be expected therefrom should 
catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. 

Land Revenue S^etem, Kathmir.—la Kashmir (be staple crop is the ehdli 
(or rice), and next to it makki (or Iiidian-corn). The raU or spring crops are 
not essential, and are so much more dependent on exceptionally favorable 
reasons that they are regarded rather as an extra- Under the Sikhs, the State 
took a half share of the kkanf ctof and in addition 4 trdke per kkanodr of 16 
trike, and on account of the rice-straw and vegetable produce of the edgatdr 
plots, the whole of which were kept by the aedmi and were supposed to be free 
of assessment, Bl-9-0 percent, was added to the total. The patwari and 
ianingo got half a fr<nipei kkanedt letween them, and inferior village servants 
got something. Nazardna was levied onr times a year, tamlol (about 2 per 
cent.) on marriages. Sec., in the ruler’s family, other similar ceases were from 
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time to time imposed or remitted. Tlie villager’s had also to feed the State 
watcher of the crops, called tkakdar. Pandit and pirzddas only paid two 
extra trikt instead of four. For the rabi and kimiti crops all classes of culti¬ 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half share three trdka per khar- 
wdr were taken under the names of various classes. The kimiti crops are those 
which have always had a money value, as til gogal, sarson, tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, safiron. Sec. Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey were taxed separately, 
as were sheep and goats. Under the above the State share was not less than 
I of the gross produce, and what the cultivator actually retained was certainly 
less than § and probably only about J. The abundance of fruit, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area and forest produce, enabled the cultivators 
to live, but an assessment so heavy soon reduced the cultivators, forcibly con¬ 
fined within the valley, to the condition of daily laborers or slaves. Accord¬ 
ingly, pressure has from time to time been exercised to keep the land in culti¬ 
vation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators, naturally a fine 
race, been reduced, that the highest officials assert that the Kashmin cannot be 
trusted with the skdli, because he would eat the whole of it; that he will not 
plough unless the ta/iutdar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without 
this fostering care of government he would become extinct. The truth being 
that he is a mere machine to produce cheap food for the city population, who 
are mostly idle; that he is seized to tow the boats ol the wealthy or carry 
their impedimenta on a journey, or to work iu their gardens, or perform any 
other office that in any other country would be paid for. The Kashmiris are 
called cowardly because they have lost the rights belonging to peasantry else¬ 
where, and tamely submit to be driven like sheep before a State sepoy. Hut 
it is useless to expect that a small population forming an isolated State that 
only looked to its hills for protection, could withstand powerful neighbours like 
Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant and inaccessible a province would not he 
ruthlessly ground down uuder the endless succession of governors that have 
enriched themselves in the valley. The Kashmiri is strong and hard-working, 
but he is allowed to call nothing his own, neither land nor crops, nor his own 
labor, and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary, 
but which a hungry city considers gluttonous ; and consequently as the city 
increases he is every harvest closer pressed, till now, like the Isi’aelite in Egypt, 
he cannot hear the promise of reform for anguish of spirit. 

Since the days of the Sikhs the pressure has been a little relaxed, and wan¬ 
ton acts of oppression are rare, but life must still be hardly worth the living 
when cultivators are selling whole villages with such rights as they have for no 
other equivalent than the protection of a powerful pandit. During Maharaja 
Gulab Singh’s rule . (1846 to 1857), the Sikh procedure was followed in the 
main. Under Maharaja Ranbir Singh (Ib57-1885), administration be- 
came very lax. Circles of villages were annually farmed out to persons 
usually pandits, called kdtddrs. From about 1869, the practice of con- 
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tractiiie direct with the mukaddamt and villagers gradually established itself, 
and about 1873 the village contracts began to be divided up into asamtwar 
khetuaU or accounts with each cultivator, and efforts were made to introduce 
more payment in cash. But the assessment got heavier. For a time only two 
extra trdkt were levied per kharwAr, hut soon the original four were demanded, 
besides an aggregfate tax amounting to ft9-12-0 per cent. Then came the famine 
of 1877 which desolated the valley. Rice was everywhere seized to keep 
the city quiet, and when Mr. Henvey at last got the barred passes opened and 
the peasantry streamed out, they were too weak and too short of supplies to 
reach the plains. The villagers of the outer hills tell ghastly stories of that 
exodus, and the great gaps in the Kashmir hamlets are still unfilled. Alarmed 
by the effects of the famine, the Maliaraja, whose leniency and well-meaning 
acts were the curse of the jieasantry, in 1880 made a very lenient 
settlement called the asamitoar khewat of 8. 1937. It was based upon the 
actual collectious of 8. 1936 and S, 1935, the average of the two years being 
taken and the usual taxes added. To take half the gross produce, to add 4 trakt 
per kharadr for food-grains, and so take ^ of the bulk of the gross produce, 
to add 57 per cent, under the name of taxes of all kinds, and to exact besides 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, &o., ought, when the claims of village servants and 
rapacious officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, to leave the 
cultivator with literally nothing. Yet the actual collections of S. 1934 and 
8. 1935, the years of famine, were so far below the average, that with all these 
additions to the half-produce the resulting assessment was not oppressive. '1 he 
good harvests of 8. 1937 and S. 1938 made this evident, and from S. 1988 this 
khewat, supposed to be a fixed, easy cash settlement, was everywhere screwed 
up, generally sold by auction to the highest bidder, and consequently one 
village is now wholly or partially ruined, while its neighbour is tolerably well 
off, those which got themselves transferred to pandits, or which were rich 
enough to bribe, escaping. 

This khemat is still supposed to be in existence, and is still represented 
as a cash settlement. In reality it is worked something in this manner. An 
order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain quantity 
of shali, the demand l)eing pitched 20 to 30 per cent, in excess of what there 
is a likelihood of getting. Each tahsildar is then informed of the amount he 
is expected to contribute to this total, and he in turn divides that amount over 
his villages. As soon as a village learns it has to pay its khewat in a large 
proportion of shdli, bargaining and bribery begin ; the village, if fairly well-to- 
do, eventually retaining enough shah to live upon; if a poor one, having to 
look forward to a hungry winter. To make up the khewat, the produce taken 
is calculated at prices fixed by the State, and these prices have remained much 
the same for the last twenty years. For instance, shdli and makki are valued 
at chilki per kharwd' of 15 trdks} jhow at H2-1-3; wheat at S5-2-8; 
cotton {kapds) at H14 per kkarwdr of 16 trdks, and so on. These fixed 
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prices enable a tahMdar to manipnlate tbe incidence of the assessment at 
pleasure, and to convert an easy khetoat into a ruinous one. If be insists on a 
large quantity of the food-grains, the demand is excessive; if lie accepts freely, 
cotton and other over-priced articles, the village can make a profit. The 
khewat thus affords no benefit to the cultivator, but it is convenient to the 
officials as getting rid of any restrictions imposed by a division of the crop. 
The cost of transporting the State share of the crops at Srinagar is borne by 
the villagers, and consequently villages at a distance are moie heavily assessed 
than those near the capital. 

The tenure of laud appears to have originally been ryotwari, hut of recent 
years the policy has been to transform the Maharaja into a zamindar or land¬ 
lord, and to deny the cultivators any rights whatever. Concurrently, the offi¬ 
cials have induced the Maharaja to let them take up land under pattai or grants, 
and now a great deal of fine land is held by persons styled eiakddra, mukarra- 
riddrs, &c., who claim to be proprietors, and who pay very little revenue in pro¬ 
portion to their holdings. While the Slate has thus been prodigally transfer¬ 
ring land from cultivators who paid revenue to officials who pocket it, the cul¬ 
tivators have been equally busy in transferring the ownership of their lands to 
the officials, so that instead of the Maharaja, as he imagines, being sole owner, 
be is fast being ousted from any interest in the soil and from a considerable 
portion of the revenue of his State. 

In addition to the insecurity of the cultivator’s tenure of his dolds and the 
uncertainty of what produce may be left to him to live upon, he is constantly 
being pressed for payment. Tbe revenue is not collected after each harvest, 
nor at any certain dates, nor in fixed instalments. Monthly, weekly, daily, as 
any crop is ripe, or fruit, honey, vegetables, &c., are in season, tbe tax-collector 
appears. A new tahadldar, a new waztr loatdrat, a new governor, likes to re¬ 
commend bis accession to office by a payment into the treasury, and so a whip 
goes out at any season for so many thousands. Then there are unceasing 
requisitions for coolies, ponies, grass, straw, &c., &c., and every official sends inde¬ 
pendently, so that on one day sepoys may arrive in a village from the tahaildar, 
from the governor, from the officer commanding the troops, and so on. 

To escape this constant dunning and avoid being seized as eaolies for Gilgit, 
Leh, or other distant journey, the villagers naturally seek the shelter of some 
influential name and sign away such rights as they have without equivalent. The 
system of forced labor makes every one corrupt, for all who can afford it buy 
themselves off, and thus for every five coolies required it may be said double that 
number have been seized, and let go for a consideration. 

The system of accounts is elaborate, but so complicated that scrutiny is diffi 
cult. The assessment is first shown as the half-share in \t-trdk kharwdrt- 
Extra trdki are added, with deductions for privileged persons, and the whole 
converted into \b-trdk kharwdrs, and to these tbe fixed prices are applied, 
extra taxes added, and finally adjustments made for seed advanced, or cloth 
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requisitioned, and so on. No check or supervision is attempted, and everybody 
simply tries to squeeze his subordiaate. W ith proper interest, any amount of 
peculation is covered by tbe plan of keeping nrhat is known as the bahidar 
books. In this account every item not recovered is entered and never struck 
out. If a flood carries away some land, the lost revenue goes down annually 
in this account against the village. If an official wishes to get a lease for a 
village, he bids more than its present revenue, and at the end of tbe year only 
pays that revenue, and the excess unpaid goes down against his name. Con¬ 
sequently to distinguish between what is paid in ki id and what in cash, and 
what is not paid at all, is most difficult. (Wingate.) 

Mr. Henvey, in his final report of 1882, writes as follows regarding the 
revenue settlement:— 

“Some steps hare been taken to surrey the land preliminaiy to assessment, but tbe work 
is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is precarious. Fortunately 
for him, the seasons hare of late been so propitious and the crops so abundant that, in a 
country such as Kashmir is, where a bare subsistence costs little, he is tolerably at ease But 
be knows not what to expect. At one time be is offered a theka or lease of his fields, tbe 
rerenne to be paid in cash; but the assessment is based on the book accounts of preriotu 
years, merely conrerting rice into money; perhaps the amount is too high or he cannot find 
the cash, and he refuses the iheka; then he is offered a modified arrangement, rerenue to be 
paid partly hi cash and partly in kind. Perhaps be accepts this modification, but the next 
day the mind of the Mahardja is changed. His Highness will hare no iheka, the system of 
amani or actual dirision of crops is re-introduced, tbe fields are examined by nazardia or 
eye-surrey, after which tbe gorernment share is made over to the highest bidder among 
pandit contractors; and then the best thing for tbe cultirator to do is to steal and hide as 
mueh of the grain as he can. The contractor and revenue officials carry off most of the re¬ 
mainder : but as tbe contractor has made a speculatirs bid, he generally fails to produce the 
quantity of grain agreed upon. He accuses the cultirator of theft, whereupon both be and 
the cultirator are enrolled in the bakidar or defaulter list, which comprises nearly every one 
in the State from the Prime Minister downwards. Tbe balances run on from year to year, and 
no one can see the end of them. Oocasionally they come to light, when an informer whispers 
to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes tbe State a lakh of rupees. 
There followa an untburst in open darb&r; the de&ulter is summoned to tbe presence, his 
heard'is pulled out by bandukehis or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to his borne, 
and a bond is taken from him. But tbe money is rarely paid, for after a few days tbe 
Mahariya is intent upon manufacturing liquor, or importing saligram stones from NipaU or 
eommanding Musalmdna to learn the Hindi character, or cultivating indigo, or inventing 
hreech-loadera, or experimenting with Yundnf drugs on patients afflicted with diabetes, or on 
a thousand other whims and follies. So the de&ulter list ia never cleared, and in like 
manner the revenue settlement ia never introduced. With so many interests engaged in the 
practice of dividing the crops and therefore arrayed against dange, refmrm in this department 
would be diffioult,’’ 

Cotleelio* <if Bevnue. —^A« collection of revenue, in moet parte 

of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a earn of money which ie fixed 
for a term of years, Tbe cnltivator or his employer does what he likes with 
bis lands and his crops; and so long as be pays hie qnota by the appointed 
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day, he is unmolested. In Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the 
ground and in a manner which combines the greatest risk of loss to the ruled, 
with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler. The common practice 
is to let out a circle of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver a stated 
quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the government share, together 
with numerous petty cesses in cash aud kind, for the support of Hindu priests, 
for the supplies of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and so forth. 
The contractor is remunerated by a percentage as commission, and he is aided 
by a chain of officials, who, excepting in the lowest grades, are pandits, and 
therefore out of sympathy with the peasantry, while all are most irregularly 
paid, and are consequently forced to live on the villagers. The following is a 
list of these officials :— 

(1) The tarazuddr, or scalesraan, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 

zamindai's. 

(2) The skakddr, who watches the crops. 

(3) The sazdwal, who controls the skalcddrs, 

(4) The 'patwari, or acconntaot. 

(5) The mukaddatn, w]\o aids the pandtt. 

(6) The kardar orer several villages, who arranges disiribiitiun of produce, &c. 

(7) The tahsildar in charge of several parganas. 

When the harvest approaches, there is usually a dispute as to whether the 
crop is such that the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engage¬ 
ment. This leads to the appointment of an official appraiser, whose valuation 
depends in the main on the adequacy or inadequacy of the bribe received by 
him. When the valuation is completed, and the quantity of grain to he deli¬ 
vered by the contractor summarily settled, the^harvest proceeds, and the crops, 
after being cut and threshed, are stacked within an enclosure surrounded by a 
low hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for months piled in heaps, cor¬ 
responding with the number of shares, until the contents are pilfered by offi¬ 
cials, robbed by the peasantry, or conveyed away to the public granaries. The 
cultivators are allowed at harvest-time to take a small advance from their 
supposed shares, and these advances are barely enough, eked out with vege¬ 
tables and weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pleased to 
decide whether the food-stocks are sufficient to admit of a final separation of 
the portion of the State from the portion of the cultivators. On one pretext 
or another, either that the cultivators are in arrears, or that they get the lion's 
share of the spring crops, and so forth, the question is generally in the end 
settled by the greater part of the principal crop, viz., rice, being swept into the 
granaries. 

Tlie grain reserved for the State is conveyed, as occasion requires, on ponies 
or in boats to the public granaries, whence it is sold by officers appointed for 
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the purpose at prices that seem extraordinarily cheap' when compared with 
those ruling' in India. But the common people reap little advantage from 
these low prices. While the officem of government and the panditi had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores were 
often closed to the public for weeks together, and at other times the grain was 
sold to each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number 
of persons in the family. The judges of the said quantity were not the persons 
most concerned, viz., the purchasers, hut the local authorities. Since the end 
of 1878 the proportion allowed has varied, but it has rarely exceeded ten pounds’ 
weight of cleaned rice per head per mensem—a supply which is clearly not 
enough to support life, and which has consequently to be supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up. The official explanation of this extra¬ 
ordinarily small allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated their numbers 
and evaded attempts to make an accurate census; and for this reason a propor¬ 
tion which is apparently deficient for the nominal number is ample for the real 
number. But they seem to forget that a reduction which may be justifiable 
in the case of a rich man, whose family lives in privacy, is death to the poor who 
are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want. Srinagar 
and the large towns were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer 
inhabitants were put on half or quarter rations, while the ruling classes 
feasted to their heart’s content. Apart from the mortality arising from 
scanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as this, if arrangement 
it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot be 
openly conducted in Kashmfr, and the stocks of the country cannot be replen¬ 
ished by individual enterprise. However dreadful the famine may be, no 
merchant will dream of importing grain from India; for, supposing that he 
surmounted the difficulties and dangers of the roads and escaped the exactions 
of petty servants of government, on arrival at Srinagar he would not be 
suffered to sell his goods at his own price; and in endeavouring to dispose of 
them, he would be harassed and thwarted by numerous officials, to whose 
direct advantage it is that a real or artificial scarcity should be created. The 
peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain-trade are well illustrated by the 
Panjab Trade Report for the year ending March 1879. This was a period 
during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The export! oi 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Panjab inereated from 44,643 maunds in 
1877.78 to 53,884 maunds in 1878-79, while the imports of grain and pulse 
into ICaahmfr territory from the Panjdb deereated from 3,14,352 maunds in 


' The government rate, in 1879, wsi at Bret H3, local currency, equal to Co.’e 81-14 per tier- 
»ir of rice in hnak. The iianodr ie reckoned at ninety local eeere, equal to nearly eighty Britieh 
•oera. The rice is loaded with dirt and moistened with water, so that it yields only half the 
quantity of cleaned grain. Therefore the rate was Co.’s Hl-14 per mannd of forty British seers 
of eUaned rice, which gives over twenty^ine seers per Company’s rupee. Soring the summer of 
1879, the Famine Committee prevailed on the Mabarija to restore the old rate of H2 local cnr- 
rency per iiarwdr of nnhuaked rice. 

’ X trikt - U Kashmfr seers of rice in husk, which yi''<l* '•‘c weight in cleaned rice. 
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877-78 to l,78,10-li maunds in 1878-79. As the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jhelum remarked, “ the fact is that, owing to the bad roads in Kashmir, a 
great deal of the wheat growing in the plains at the foot of the hills, where 
there was little or no famine, was brought into Jhelum as being a large market, 
where the cultivators were certain of getting a good price.” 

Whetlier, as the same officer supposes, the grain was re-exported to Jamu 
or not, certain it is that little or none was brought by private traders into the 
valley of Kashmir. Regarding obstructions placed in the way of a trade in 
grain by interested parties, it is plain that since the officers of the government 
and the classes whom they favor can procure as much grain in Kashmir as 
they please at a clieap rate, while the public are kept on the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a strong temptation to accumulate stocks for secret 
sale at greatly enhanced prices to those of the latter who are able to pay what 
is demanded. It is also obvious that the former have good reasons for not 
exerting themselves to put an end to a condition of affairs which brings them 
in an abundant harvest of money and for excluding foi-eign competitors. The 
devices to which the officials resort for the purpose of accumulating grain are 
most ingenious. For example, an officer, whose position gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity, steals a large quantity of rice from the public stores. If he were to 
sell this rice openly, buspiciou might fall upon him. Accordingly, he makes 
terms with a friendly ycyt/'rfar or privileged landowner who may fairly be held 
to have private stocks, and so the traffic is safely carried on. 'I'he defalcation 
is not apparent until after some time when the store is found to yield less 
than was anticipated. And then what can he more easy than to say that the 
estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggei ated, or that the tamin- 
dart, who have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves ? To 
take another instance. An inSuential jiandit has charge of rice brought to the 
city of Srinagar. His son is zilladar of Sopur, a place some 20 miles distant. 
An order comes from the Mahaifija that so many kharwdrt of rice are to be sent 
from Srinagar to be sold in rations to the people of Sopor. The pandit for¬ 
wards the supply to his son, who, after a decent interval and after depositing 
the value at S3 local currency per khanedr in the Sopur treasury, returns it to 
his father. The pandit then sells the rice secretly in Srinagar for what it will 
fetch, sometimes as much as six seeis per Co.'s rupee, or more than thrice the 
rate which his son paid for it. The treasury is satisfied, and gives no sign of 
the embezzlement, which is only disclosed by the depopulation of Sopur. 
Perhaps it may be urged that, after all, the authorities and their favorites 
must foresee in the ultimate ruin of the country the cessation of their own gains 
and of the gains for their successors ; but no man cares less for posterity than 
the Asiatic; and, besides the preference of an immediate fortune to the chance 
of assured and permanent prosperity in the future, there is the apprehension, 
from which the minds of the rulers of Kashmir are seldom or never free, that 
■ome day or other strangers will enter into their inheritance. 
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Taxation .—It has been truly said that no product is too insignificant, no 
person too poor, to contribute to the State. Silk culture, once a humble but 
remuuerative occupation for the villagers, has been taken up as a government 
monopoly, which employed a large number of workmen it is true, but of which 
the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately, even the govern¬ 
ment manufacture of silk has failed, for the employes and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglrcted their work, and the whole stock of eggs perished 
from cold. Saffron forms another monopoly. So likewise tea and salt, and the 
aromatic plant called kot. Paper and tobacco have lately been added to the 
list. Though the sides of the hills are strewed with stones, not one can be 
taken to build a house, except through the man who has farmed the monopoly 
from the State. The same is the case with brick-making; and even the dead 
cannot bo buried save by licensed and privileged grave-diggers. Besides the 
excessive proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of 
from four to twenty annas levied on each house in the villages. Of fruit 
three quarters are aiipropriated by government. One anna is charged annually 
per head on sheep and goats, and the larger villages are called upon to give 
every year two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blan¬ 
kets, half the value of the contributions being returned in money. Milk, honey, 
water-nuts, and reeds used for thatching, all are brought under taxation. If a 
villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the government, in conse¬ 
quence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in the valley, except 
in the government gardens. If this should continue, it is obvious that the 
fruit-supply of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off 
or are cot down. This will be very markedly the case with the walnuts, which 
are being felled for the French market without any provision being made for 
planting young trees in place of those removed. The shawl trade received a 
deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German war, 
and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the 
French and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry 
could have outlived the impositions to which it was subjected; nor, indeed, 
could it have survived but for the cruel regulations which forbade a weaver to 
relinquish his calling, or even, until lately, to leave the valley. The wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir : the manufacturer was taxed for every workman 
he employed: again he was taxed at various stages of the process according to 
the value of the fabric; and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before he could 
export the goods. Since the famine began, the poll-tax on weavers employed 
has not been exacted, for the simple reason that in a time of so deep and wide¬ 
spread misery the weavers could not pay. As a substitute for the poll-tax and 
other imposts on shawl-weaving, the export duty on shawls has been raised 
within the last year to 85 per cent. <td talorem. This enormous rate, besides 
being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending purchasers. Other 
callings are exposed to exactions of the same sort. Coolies who are engaged to 
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carry tlie baggage of travellers surrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, 
carpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes, are taxed. 

Mr. Forsyth, writing in 1863, gives the following list of taxes :— 

“ Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, 
maize, and pulse produce— 


Government share 
also—Trakf 

Cannngo . 

Fatwari 

Zilladar or Chohfdar . 
Kassoom Khidniutgari 
Khidmiitgarf 

Beligious grant to temples 


^ gross produce. 
traks per kharwar' 

1 munwatti per kharwdr^ 

I ditto, 

1 ditto, 

G trdks per 100 khariodrSt 
7 ii'dkn per 100 kharwdrit. 


leaving a balance of about one third to the zamindar. 

“ Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, miiuoor, flax, oorud, tel, moong, 
cotton, and on one half estimated value of gross produce, and two trdk» and one 
munwatti per kharwdri. 

“ The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the valley. 
He takes the best rice as his share from the zamindari. 

" This rice is sold to shawl-weavers at a fixed rate of H2 per khanedr=iL\ 
per one maund, three seers. To others it is sold at tlie current rates. Rice is 
also given in rations to the army. 

“ Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses and taxes, a detail 
Other taxes. of which, for Kashmir proper, is here given. 

“ The custom-dues for the whole country are farmed out to a contractor for 
fi'l',00,U0U per annum. A detail of the rates 
has been already given,* and need not be 
here repeated. But the rates, high as they 
are, are not unfrequently exceeded, and traders are subjected to perpetual 
annoyance by the contractors' agents. 

" Niteara is the tax levied on boatmen. This tax is farmed to Pandit 
Lacbmanjd for Rl,05,000. 

'* Cko6 Furozki, a tax on timber and wood for fuel transported by water 
throughout the valley. 

“ The Zar-i-bdj is a license lax levied on trades, and is farmed ont for 

»91,000. 

“ Zdfrdn is a special taxon saffron,for which the valley is famous. It yields 
B21,000 per annum to the Maharaja. 

“ A duty levied on the ‘ kanee' or woven shawl fabrics. As soon as a 
shawl has been commenced on the loom, the 
contractor puts his stamp on it, and the duty 


Ctistomi. 

In Mr. Davies* Trade lieport 


ShaveX Vogh. 


I Tabik ov Kasbmib Wbiohti. 

) Scer, T Eo}{li»h staudanl . , — I MuHicaitt, 

\ ^ Beers, 4 t-hi. Kuglmh ataiidard. 

\n Tr‘tkt .1 A'Auf'trar.sit maundh, 4 dcer«, Eii{fhsh Standard. 
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Mathia and S^ia hdfeo. 


Zurh Khdna^ Mint. 


Silk. 


River ta.t. 


Zur.uChonpan. 


has to be paid at once. This duty is about 25 per cent, of the value of the 
shawl. Pandit Raj K4k has the farm of this duty, and pays the Maharaja 
B8,75,000 per annum. 

“ Besides this, there is another tax on plain shawl-cloth, and on border 
weaving, which is quite a separate trade 
from shawl-making. This tax is farmed for 
H.30,000. 

“About R75,000 per annum are made at 
the State Mint in coining the chilki rupees. 

' Very fine silk is raised from worms in Kashmir, where the variety of mul¬ 
berry trees is favorable to rearing silk-worms. 
This tax yields B42,000 to the Mahartya’s 
treasury. 

‘ Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands on the Srinagar lake; and 
also a tax on goods taken in boats over the lake. 
This yields fi.Sl,000. 

'A tax on goats and sheep, at two and a half annas per head per annum. 

Collected by the local authorities, and not 
farmed out. It yields 1180,000 per annum. 
“There is a grazing tax in Jamu known as ghiana or kap eherai the 
exact amount of which is not given. In 1882 it was farmed out for about 
fil,06,000, but the State now collects the grazing fees through its district 
oflScers. Z*r-i'mnrk%h is a tax on ponies and mules. 

“ There is a good breed of ponies in Kashmir, very useful for carriage pur¬ 
poses. This tax is collected by the local officers, and yields R15,000. 

“ Fines levied by judicial courts and the police, institution fees in civil 
cases, taUdna, &o., bring in about B 18,500 
ddalut. Marlcdrat«hl. jn' Kashmir. The amount received under 

this head in Jamu is not known. 

“ Fees are taken by kazi* I rr registration or celebration of marriages, and 
this has been turned to account by the Maha¬ 
raja, who farms the tax for B5,000. 

" Lime-kilns are taxed, and give B25,000 per 
Chomap;i. annum. 

Baghat. “ Gardens B4,500. 

“Tobacco, B35,000. This is derived from a 
Tolwceo. monopoly of the sale by the government. 

“ Tax on poft-i-biang, or dried poppy heads. The government share is 
three-fourths and the zamtndar’t share one 
fourth of the produce. The chvrut, or extract, 
all belongs to government. This tax yields RS5,0U0. 
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“Rice is tbe staple produce of the valley of Kashmir^ and this tax is taken 
in kind hy the Maharaja, who stores the rice in 
granaries." 

Land Revenue Sfstem and Tenuret, Jamn. —In the Jamu districts, the re- 
venue is almost universally collected in cash in regular instalments at fixed 
rates per gAumao, and though much heavier than in the British districts, it is 
only in places oppressive. The villages usually belong to proprietors, whether 
jointly or in distinct shares, and to these proprietors the cultivators pay a 
small share of the produce. The cultivators are hereditary. Of late years, 
under tax administration, some district officers have endeavoured, especially in 
the Jasrota tilla, to tamper with and destroy the rights of both owners and 
cultivators, with the result that tbe zilla has beeu half depopulated. But, on the 
whole, the Jamu cultivatois are independent and comfortable. [Wingate). 

Expenditure. —Mr. Henvey writing in 1879 estimates the expenditure at 
about half the revenue. 

He says the expenditure on the army, exclusive of the expenses connected 
with guns and small-arm factories, is estimated to be about twenty-six lakhs 
(Kashmir coioage) yearly, which is equal to £116,25,000 English. Till recent¬ 
ly a number of charges were mixed up with the military expenditure, but of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced. Since the death 
of Mahardja Raiibir Singh, a good many taxes have been remitted. The State 
budget for 1887-88 showed that for the whole of the Maharaja’s territories 
the estimated income was 55 lakhs only. Of this 22 lakhs was required for 
the army, some 10 lakhs (or the Maharaja and for palace expenses, 13 lakhs 
far a surplus, and only 10 lakhs was allotted for civil admiuistration and pub¬ 
lic works. 

Genealogy, —A. genealogical table of the ruling family of Jamu and Kash¬ 
mir may conveniently be inserted here. Itjs taken from Cunningham’s “ His¬ 
tory of tbe Sikhs, ” supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew’s “Jamu and 
Kashmir Territories," 



Geuealogj) of the Rajat of Jamu 
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In September 1885, &faharaja Ranbir Singh died, and was succeeded by Mian 
Partab Singh. Soon after the latter’s accession, viz., in March 1886, the 
following officers were appointed by him :— 

Diwau Gobind Sahai was made prime minister, and Babn Nilambar 
Mukerji, minister of revenue and finance. The administration of govern¬ 
ment, however, was not considered satisfactory, and after a personal interview 
with the Viceroy, the following council was formed, with Diwan Lachraan 
Dass as president, and the Maharija’s two brothers. Ram Singh aud Amar 
Singh, as members. 

General de Bourbel was appointed chief engineer of the public works 
department, and the medical department was entrusted to the Residency 
Surgeon. 

The darbdr has formally admitted that Europeans do and may reside in 
the country all the year round. 

In the early spring of 1H89 it was found necessary to make a thorough 
reorganization of the Kashmir government. 

The administration of the State was accordingly handed over to a council 
consisting of the Maharaja’s brothers and certain selected native officials in 
the British service. The council bad full powers, subject to the condition that 


no important step was to be taken without consulting the Resident. Ham 
Singh was at first appointed president, but in August I8ti9 it was thought 
necessary to make the younger brother, Amar Singh, president. Ham Singh 
being retained as one of the members of the council. 

Gilgit, BnltUtdn, and Laddk .—About the “ outlying governorships ” little 
need be said. Each is under a governor (Gilgit is at present under two joint- 
governors), who corresponds directly with the Maharaj.a, and who apparent¬ 
ly* has considerable independeuce in internal 
• DrewS Jamu auA Kashmir matters. Thd countries thus administered are 


Territorivs. pp. A97-Ayii. 

t GirAlMtoae's memorandum 
ilatati the 14th November 1871. on 


not productive. Gilgit does nott pay the cost 
of military occupation; and the State demand 


The MabarAja ol Kaabmir.” is lightf, because the people would probably 


resist a heavy one. In Baltistan the land is 


taxed pretty heavily; the revenue must exceed ^ a lakh. The governor resides 
t Crattal Asia. Part VII, Sec. Skardut. In Ladak there is a governor 
tion H (compilation by the Quarter- who must be chiefly at L^h, because he is a 
maater-Geaeral a Department). joint commissioner under the commercial treaty 

of 1870. He is assisted by a naib wazir. The revenue, which in 1887 


amounted to about R54,b‘00, is derived almost entirely from the cash assess¬ 
ment on the land, aud it covers the expenses of the province and yields a small 
surplus to the State treasury. 


Jamu is the head-rpiarters of the Maharaja. Around it there are seven§ 
§ Draiv, r«g.‘ tu 7 . administrative districts, viz., Jamu proper, Jas- 

rota, Ramnagar, Udampur, Riasi, Miiiawar, 
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and Naosliera. These are divided into tahtilt, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Cominissionsr.'hips. There are courts of jnatiee in each. 
The districts have been surveyed and assessed, and the land revenue is paid in 
• I’fil, A , February 1874, Cash. The last settlement* was made in lhV3, 
for a period of ten years. The cultivated area 
was then found to have extended considerably since 1860, and the rates were 
t Central Asia. Part VII, Sec- raised by ten per centum. The general con- 
dition of these districts appearsf to be fait. 


Piach.X —As already observed. Punch is the jagit of the Maharaja’s 
cousin, Motf Singh. It is held§ by him in 
close dependence on the Maharaja, who, how¬ 
ever, interferes but little in its internal man¬ 
agement. In 1863 Pandit Manphnl drew up 
“ NotesII on Punch” for the Panjah Govern¬ 
ment. They describe the jngit as divided into 
seven administrative districts, yielding an nn- 
alienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The 
land revenue was regnlailv assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes 
were taken in kind. The courts of justice are said to be primitive. The lafit'l- 
dart did the or iginal work, and the raja beard appeals. The system of mono¬ 
polising trade in the haitds of government officials was noticed, and finally it 
was remarked that “ the administration of Raja Motf Singh is complained of, 
as being very oppressive and the taxation as exceedingly heavy.” 

On the other hand. Sir O, St. John has recently referred in a demi-official 
letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (theMaharaja’s) cousin Motf 
Singh of Princh in governing that little dependent State.” 


t Tlie bi'UTulartrs of Ptiticb arc 
a bnirtch of the Pi'r Panjil rittr^e 
on the north ; the amue tnlljre on 
the ^st j Rajiinrl and other .lannt 
districts on the south; the Jhelrrtn 
on the west. 

§ Drew, piipe 497. 

II Pol. A.. July 1863. Nos. 115- 


Kathmir .—“ The separation of the government of Kashmir,” according to 

T Drew 497 other divisions, 

**** is almost complete: the country is treated as a 

separate tnba or province in the same way as it was when the Kmperors of 
Delhi ruled over it-” It is administered by a governor who is called the 
Httkim-i-dla. It is divided into the districts of Srinagar, Patan, IslamahSd, 
Kamraj, Shupion, and Mozafarab&d, which again are subdivided into a num¬ 
ber of parganat. The chief executive authority 
is the iaiim-i-dla, under whom are the leamt, 
or district officers, and the taktUdar*. The 
courts of justice are classified thus by Mr. Gird- 
lestoue** 


*• Memorandam on Kashmir 
and some adjacent Conntries, page 

o* 

Secret, March 1874, Nos. 172-173. 


“ (1) Court of the tahaitdar, who may hear civil anita not exceeding 8100 in valne, and 
haa power of imprisonment up to one month in criminal cases. 

“ (2) Court of the »a sir, liavingpower to heat civil cases up to 81,000 in value, and 
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to punish in criminiil cast's with imprisonment up to six montlis. Appeals lie to him both in 
civil and criminal eases from the iak^tUdar. 

“ (8) The city (Srinagar) magistrate’s court with power to hear civil cases up to 
So,000 in value, and to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two years. This 
court has no appellate jurisdiction. 

“ (4) The chief court, hearing civil suits without any limitation in regoid to value, and 
empowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals lie to this 
court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and district] (viazir’t) cnuits, those fre m 
the latter being usually heard by the chief judges when on cirenit, which he undei takes 
not only on this accoe,nt, but also in order to inspect the local registers, and to enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes 
and for exerting themselves for the arrest of offenders.” 

Police. —A result of the disturbance in Srinagar between the Sun! and 
Shias in 1872 was the establishment of a body of city police on the model of 
the Panjab constabulary, numbering 337 men, and costing 2,555 Company's 
rupees per mensem. 

Relatiotu vilh neighbouring States .—The Kashmir State is in contact with 
Tibet on the east. Eastern Turkistan on the north, Ilunza and Nagar on the 
north-west, and Yagbistan on the west. It has thus happened that the Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir has been concerned at various limes with China, with the 
politics of Central Asia, and with the group of indi'iieiuleut ohiefships which 
separate the western border of his State from the easteru limits of the Afghan 
dominion. 

Kashmir and China: the Maharaja's jagir in Tibet .—Under the treaty of 
1842, which ended the expedition led by Giilah Singh’s general, Zorawar 
Singh, against Ladak and 'I'ihet, the distiict of Min Sar was made over by 
the Tibetan autliorities to Gulab Singh and his heirs as a Jagic, Min Sar, or 
Misar Tarjum, is a tract of grazing grounds lying about two marches north- 
westof the Manasarowar lake on the road to Gartok,andabont seventeen marches 
distant from Leh. Its pecuniary value is insigniticant. The small revenue is 
collected annually by a Kashmir official deputed by the Maharaja’s wasir at 
Leh, Mr. Elias states that Mr. Johnson, when ira:?', tried to visit Jagtr, 
but was prevented by the Chinese officials in Giirtok. 

Some political significance attaches to the Jagtr, because there is reason to 
doubt whether the Maharija does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
Chinese. 

The Lap Chnk .—Under the treaty of 184’2, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Ladak to Lhasa, under the charge of an agent, who is 
a Kashmir official, and is known by the name of " Lap Chuk.” He takes and 
b’ings back picsenfs and letters to and from the Ladak and Tibetan author¬ 
ities.* 


* Au nrcouut wtll b*> foutnl in tlip HlplmheUi'Kl porCi^^U tliis work 
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Tie Makardja’f opinion of the Chinete .—It is said that the Maharaja does 
not disregard his intercourse with the Chinese. In 188(1, Mr. Henvey wrote : 

"The Maharaja always speaks of China with much reverence as a power quite 
on a piir with us in civilisation." 

Ilitlnry .—The early history of Kashmir is involved in considerable obscu* 
rity. From the year B,C. 266, when the desiccation of the valley is said to 
have taken place, to 1014, the country seems to have been governed by 
princes of Hindu and Tartar dynasties, the names of many of whom have been 
preserved. 

Mahmud of Ghazni attempted the conquest of the valley in A.D. 997, but 
failed ; he succeeded, however, in taking it and the surrounding hills in 1014- 
1015. 

About 1305 we find a feeble king, RajaSewdeo, on the throne of Kashmir, 
who in a short time alienated the affections of his subjects by sundry acts of 
incapacity and oppression. At this time three worthies, destined either j 

in their proper person or in that of their deseend.ints to play important parts in 
the history of Kashmir, appear on the scene, and may be grouped as the 
authors of its Muhammadan or more modern history. The fiist of these, Shah- j 

nur, son of King Wuffdr Shah, of Sawudgere; the second, Sankar Chak, a 
chief of Dai*da<>; and third. Prince Rawjpof, son of King Yuftum, of Tibet, i 

The last-named having introduced himself, with a few followers in the gnise j 

of merchants, into Kuknigera, the stronghold of R(im Chand, the hereditary j 

Commiiiider-in-Chief of Kashmir, contrived to overcome him, and forcibly j 

married his daughter Koterin (or Kotadevi), in whose right, real or pretendi-d, j 

be seized the throne of Kashmir, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive j 

King Sewdeo. He made Sluihmir,the first of the ancient worthies mention- j 

ed above, minister, and commenced a vigorous reign, 1323. It is related of j 

him that he became a convert to Islam; but it is proper to add that Hind& i 

writers ignore the conversion of this sovereign, who died after a reign of two j 

and a half years, leaving his widow. Queen Koterin, regent. About this i 

time, 1326, an invasion of Kashmir by an army of Turks under Urdil, who , 

penetrated into the valley, was repulsed and brought to terms by the brave . 

queen. It was arranged that if they withdrew immediately, they should be | 

allowed to do so unmolested. This being effected, she withdrew to the fort of i 

Indrki.t, where she established her court, leaving the reins of power in the | 

hands of the minister. Prince ShAhmfr, who bad commenced a course of in- 
tfigue, the result of which was that he soon aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country. As a preliminary step, be demanded the hand of the queen in mar¬ 
riage, which being refused with scorn, be prepared to extort her consent by 
force of arms, and invested Indrkot with a large army. The heroic RAjpuMni 
made every effort to defend herself and sustain a siege, but finding herself at 
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length reduced to sue for terms, she in the last extremity consented to espouse 
the successful usurper. Upon this hostilities ceased, and preparations for the 
marriage were commenced; hut the devoted princess, indignant and despair¬ 
ing, rode slowly forth, surrounded by her trains of maidens, from the belea¬ 
guered fortress, advanced into the presence of the usurper, and, upbraiding 
him for his ingratitude and treachery, stabbed herself before him. Thus per¬ 
ished by her own hand Queen Koteriu (or Kotadevi, as she is often called), 
the last Hindu sovereign of Kashmir, aud Prince Shahmir ascended the throne 
under the name of Sultan-Shams-u-din. 

Sbams-u-din, who came to the throne 1.34], is usually considered the first 
Muhammadan king of Kashmir. He enjoyed his dignity only three and a 
half years. His sons, Jamshid and Ala-u-din, succeeded and reigned four¬ 
teen 3 'ears. 

His grandson Sbahab-u-din, having repaired the devastation caused by 
former invasions of the Turks, turned his attention to foreign conquest, and 
added Tibet, Kashgar, aud Kabul to the kingdom of Kashmir, 1356. His 
brother Kutub-u-din, who succeeded him, left a son, Sikandar, who of all 
the princes of Kashmir is celebrated as an iconoclast (thence surnamed “ Butshi- 
kan"), by whose fanatic zeal in destroying the ancient temples the architecture 
of Kashmir has suffered irremediable loss. 

During the reign of Shahab-u-din the celebrated Saiad Ali Hamadani and 
his son Mir Muhammad with their trains of fugitive disciples from Persia, up¬ 
wards of 1,000 in number, arrived in Kashmir, and their advent seems to have 
fixed the religion of the country, heretofore in an unsettled state, and probably 
led to the religious persecution which immediately ensued. About this time 
the rival Muhammadan sects of Shias and Sunis seem to have commenced 
their quarrels, aud of the first-named .'ects arose the Rishis or Hermits of 
Kashmir, a very remarkable order of devotees, described by Abul Fazl as a 
very respectable and inolTensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, 
living upon fruits aud berries, and abstaining from sensual delights. Kashmir 
having been, previous to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as 
to religion, these learned doctors seem to have fixed the religion of the 
country, aud to have built the zidiah or shrines (including the Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Srinagar), many of which remain to this day. In 
the year 1423, we find Zein-ul-abdin (or Badshah, The Great King, as he is 
emphatically called) on the throne of Kashmir, during whose reign, which 
listed as long as fifty-three years, the country appears to have made a great 
stride towards au improved civilization. This prince, besides reducing the 
tributary States to order, was a builder of many bridges, towns, and forts, and 
enlarged the capital city Srinagar. He encouraged literature and the arts; 
he introduced weavere from Turkistan and wool from Tibet; and manymanu- 
fuctures, such as paper-making, glass-making, book-hinding, and the/la^ier- 
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maeke work for which Kashmir is so celebrated, owe their introduction to his 
fostering care. He was also a poet and lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chuk (or Chak) tribe did not escape the penetrating eye of this 
king, who prophesied they would ere long be rulers of Kashmir, a piediction 
which it will be seen soon proved correct, inasmuch as we find Kashmir, on 
the accession to the throne of Muhammad Shah, 1487, great-gr.-indson of 
Zeiu.uhabdin, a child of seven years of age, torn by the struggles of the 
tribes of Chak, Reyna, and Magrey, in which the two former were chiefly at 
variance, and alternately supporting the legitimate king, Muhammad Shah,or 
his uncle, Fateh Shah, the usurper. The vicissitudes of these struggles for 
the throne between these contending factions occupy the history from the 
year 14S7 to about 1S36, when we find that Muhammad Shdh, who had four 
times regained his crown and defeated the pretender Fateh Shah, died in 
exile. By intrigue, inter-marriage, and hard fighting, the Chaks, amid the 
anarchy of the times, seem gradually to have fought their way to power; and 
from a position of preponderating influence as ministers and supporters of the 
king, at length, about the year 1537, openly seized the throne. About that 
date Kaji Chak, putting himself at the head of the national party in Kashmir, 
signally defeated the army of Mirza Kamran near the city of Srinagar; and 
soon afterwards brought to terms an army of Kashgaris, which, under Saiad 
Kh&n and Mirza Haidar, had invaded Kashmir and had penetrated as far as 
the Lar pargana and the Sind valley. He succeeded in putting down all 
opposition to his power; but during this period the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
began to turn their attention to Kashmir; the Emperor Humayun especially 
sent several armies against the country. The Kashmiris, however, rallied 
round the bra-'e and wise Kaji Chak, who, in fact, brought all his enemies to 
terms. He entered into an alliance with Sher Khan, Afghan (afterwards Sher 
Sbah), then in rebellion against the Emperor, and gave him bis niece, a 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, in marriage. 

Kaji Chak, although the actual ruler of the country, seems still to have 
permitted the sous of Muhammad Shah (who died in exile) to retain the nomi¬ 
nal dignity and to coin in their own names. He married his daughter to the 
second son, Ismail Sliah, and put him on the throne. At length Mirza Hai¬ 
dar, foster-brother of the Einjieror Humayun, about the year 1540, entered into 
an alliance with the discontented native nobles of Kashmir, who consented to 
set up T4rkh Sh&h, a boy, son of the nsnrper Fateh Shah, as King, and after a 
great battle defeated Kaji Chak, who fled across the Fir Paiijal, as far as 
Thana, where he died. 

After a short interval of power, Mirza Haidar, the intrusive governor, was 
defeated and slain by the native nobles, and Abdi Reyna came info power for 
a short time, but was soon expelled by the Chaks, who rallied, and, under the 
son of the famous Sbams-u-din Chak and others, utterly defeated the Reynas 
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and their allies from Delhi, at the "reat battle of Kiispa, lo56, in which 
4,000 men perished on both sides. The same chief (Ghazi Khanl in the year 
1557 defeated with great loss an army of 12,000 Kashgai is under a nephew 
of Mirza Haidar, which invaded Kashmir; 7,000 of the enemy are said to have 
fallen in this battle. Moguls, Tartars, Kashgans, Turks, and other enemies, 
who about this period invaded Kashmir, fared no better, but were successively 
defeated by this vigorous and powerful tribe of Chak, which had now obtained 
a firm grasp on the country of Kashmir, and, in the person of Yusaf Khan, 
were openly acknowledged as the sovereign family. Yusaf Shah, however, 
sO'in alienated his nobles and had to seek assistance from the Emperor Akbar, 
1580, by whose aid he was enabled to regain his kingdom, D iider pretext of 
suzerainty acquired thereby, Akh.ir demanded his son Yakub as hostage, 
1582 ; this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Kashmir refusing 
to surrender him again, the Emperor sent an army under Bhagwaii Dass to 
enforce compliance with his demands. The King, Yu-af Shah, hereupon deli¬ 
vered himself up to the Emperor’s geneinl, 1584, but he had better have 
fonght for his independence, as he was sent under escort to Lahore, where 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of his police minister, Todar Mull, 
who after a short time sent him to Bengal under Raja Mann Singh, where 
he died of grief and despair, 1587. On the Might of Yusaf Shah, the 
Kashmir army had called on his sou Yakub Khan to lead them, .and this brave 
Prince soon justified the confideiiee reposed in him by defeating the Emperoi’s 
army, and reducing them to such stress amongst the mountains of Hazara 
from cold and want of food, that they are said only to have preserved 
life by slaughtering their elephants and sleejdng within their still warm 
carcasses. 

The Imperial army being thus repulsed, Yakub Shah ascended the throne 
of Kashmir, 1585; but, although of reckless braVery, this Prince was po.s- 
sessed of but little judgment and unfit to rule, and being of the Shia sect of 
Muhammadans, was persimded by the priests of that sect to persecute theriv.al 
sect of Sunis ; he thereby evoked the anger of Akbar, who determined, once 
for all, to conquer Kashmir, and despatched Kasim Khan, the admiral of the 
kingdom, with 3(1,000 horse and the fugitive Haiditr Chak, against the King. 
Nothing daunted, Yakub Shah marched to engage the enemy, but being at 
this crisis deserted by his nobles, he was forced to fly across the mountains 
to Kishtwar with 60 horsemen, 1586. Within a short time, however, he 
returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his camp on the Takht-i-Suliraan, 
overlooking the city of Srinagar, where he rallied the brave Chak tribe around 
him and defied the enemy. Kasim Khan now attacked him with his whole 
force, blit was defeated and driven hack into the city, where his soldiers took 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, where they remained in a state of siege. 
The Emperor, finding his army insufficient to reduce the country, sent reinforce¬ 
ments of 20,000, which forced Yakub Shiili finally to vacate the throne; and 
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soon afterwai'ds, on his safety being guaranteed to liim, he did homage to the 
Emperor, who at that time visited the country. As we find Kashmir from this 
period subjected to the Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date, 
J 587, to iiave passed from the hands of its native rulers, and to have become 
an integral portion of the Empire of Delhi. 

The actual government of Kashmir was delegated by the Mogul Emperors 
to a tttbadar or governor j these governors seem only to have resided in the 
valley for six months in the year; indeed, from time immemorial it seems to 
have been customary for the rulers of Kashmir to leave the valley during the 
winter, and return to its delights on the approach of summer. 

In 1651, Ali Mardan Khan, who was governor of Lahore as well as 
Kashmir, used to divide his presence between the two, and for bis convenience 
in travelling, those spacious and noble tardiA were built along the roads leading 
to Kashmir, the ruins of which to this day attest his magnificence. The Em¬ 
peror Jahangir built many palaces and gardens, especially the celebrated Shali- 
mar gardens immortalized by poets and travellers. The Nasim and Nishat 
gardens owe their origin to Nur Jahan Begum, bis wife, and the ruius of 
palaces and baths at Manas Bal, Achibal, Vernag, &c., attest her taste in 
selecting picturesi^ue sites. During the return of Jahangir from his last visit 
to the valley, 1627, he died on the road near Rajaon, whence his body was 
conveyed to Lahore and there buried. 

Shah Jahan succeeded to the Empire of Delhi, and soon afterwards visited 
the valley accompanied by many poets and servants. 

About 1667 he was deposed by his son Anrangzeh, who imprisoned him 
for life in the fort of Agra. He had during bis reign invaded Tibet, which be 
had annexed to the tubadan of Kashmir. 

Aurangzeb being confirmed on the throne, appointed, as usual, a tubadar 
for the province of Kashmir, but soon after commenced a journey to visit the 
valley in person; the celebrated French physician Bernier followed in his train. 

The Emperor remained three months in the country,hut does not seem ever 
afterwards to have revisited it. After a civil war between his sons, Aurang¬ 
zeb was succeeded by his son Bahadur Shah, who, however, died in the 
yew 171% at the age of seventy-one, leaving the throne to his son Pirdk Sher, 
whose mother was a Kashmiri, 

By him Anatvila Khan was reappointed governor. Thb governor held the 
AubadaH for upwards of ten yean. He did not govern in person, but sent 
various naOiA or deputies, who were unequal to their position, and various 
rebellions broke out in the valley. 

The practice of appointing naibA seems now to have fairly come into fashion 
among tL great nobles of the Mogul court, who mostly looked upon their 
appointmento solely as a vehicle for extorting money from their respective 
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goTernments. As may be supposed, the condition of a province thus governed 
was not generally happy. 

Kashmir in fact, perhaps partly through the influence of Na<!ir Shah, who 
was at this time engaged in subduing Kabul and Peshawar, seems to have 
been in a very disturbed condition, in which it continued during the reigns 
of the suceeeding Emperors Muhammad Shdh and his son Ahmad Shah, of 
Delhi. 

At this time we find most of the governors of Kashmir, in common witli 
those of the other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne, little thort of in¬ 
dependent rulers. 

This 'state of things continued until 1762, when the Mogul governor 
betrayed the country to Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in turn annexed it to the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Durani Viceroys appear early to have attempted to render themselves 
independent of the Empire, and in 1763 Ahmad Sh&li Abdali was again under 
the necessity of sending a force into the valley to coerce the governor Suk 
Jawan, who had paid no tribute for nine years. In the year 1809 the tuhadar 
of the province was one Muhammad Azim Khan, who, seeing the power of 
Afghanistan on the wane, threw ofi the yoke altogether. In the year 1812, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, turned his attention to the 
R4jput States to the south of the Pir Paujal range, probably regarding the 
subjugation of these States merely as a preliminary to the conquest of Kash. 
mtr. 

The Sikh army defeated the confederated Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaorf 
and Bhimbar with great loss, and in the month of November Ranjit Singh 
received their submission and occupied their strongholds; about the same time 
bis son Karak Singh captured Jamu. Fateh Khan, the wazir of Shah Mah¬ 
mud of Afghinistin, was at this time upon the Indus, whither he had come 
to punish the two brothers who held Atak and Kashmir, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shah Shuja, and to recover the two provinces for Kabul. 
It became essential that, engaged as the Lahore and Kabul forces were, so 
closely on the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explanation 
of their views and intentions. 

A meeting was therefore agreed upon, and took place on the 1st December, 
when it was settled that Ranjit Singh should, in return for a money payment, 
and the promised aid of a detachment of Afghans to be employed afterwards 
against Multan, place a force of 12,000 Sikhs, under the Diwan Mokam Chand, 
at the wazir’g disposal in the expedition he meditated, and should give every 
facility for the passage into Kashmir by the passes of Rajaori, which he had 
lately subdued. The joint armies commenced operations, but the Sikhs being 
impeded by a fall of snow were outstripped by the wazir, who, penetrating 
into the valley in February, drove Ata Muhammad from bis stockades, and in a 
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sliorttime reduced liitn to Bubmission without receiving much assistance from 
Mokam Chand. 

Ranjit Singh having taken this opportunity to make himself master of the 
fort of Atak, Fateh Khan deemed himself alisolved from his engagemenfc!, 
and dismissed the Sikh contingent from Kashmir without any share of 
the booty, nominating his brother Azfm Khan to the governorship. In the 
year 1814 Ranjit Singh again attempted the invasion of Kashmir, massing 
his army at Rajaori early in June, preparatory to the passage of the Pfr Pan- 
jal range. A detachment under Kam Dial, the grandson of Mokam Chand, 
ditcan (who was himself detained by sickness at Lahore), was sent forward 
towards Baramgala on the 15th Juoe; it ascended the Pfr Panjal monntains 
by the Nandan Sar pass on the 19th July, and debouched upon the valley at 
Hirpura on the 22nd of the same month, where it was attacked by a party 
sent ugainst it by Azfm Khan. 

The Kashmiris were defeated and followed to Shnpion. On the 24th the 
Sikhs assaulted the town, but being repulsed, retired to the Pfr Panjal moun¬ 
tains to await reinforcements. 

In the meantime the main body of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh had ad¬ 
vanced by the way of Punch, which place being reached on the 28th June, was 
found to be evacuated, the enemy having been careful to destroy all supplies. 
The Sikhs were detaiued here until the 18th July. Thence advancing by 
Mandi, Raujit Singh reached the Tosha Maidan on thel8tb, where he fonnd 
Muhammad Azim Kh£n with the forces of Kashmir drawn up to oppose his 
progress. 

The Sikh army took up its position in face of the enemy and remained for 
some days inactive. 

On the 29th July Muhammad Azfm Khan, assuming the offensive, com¬ 
menced a desultory fire on the Sikh po.«ition; on the following morning the 
attack was renewed with greater vigour, and Ranjit Singh compelled to fall 
back on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the town and continued his 
retrogade march to Punch, which he reached on the Slst July with the loss of 
many men and of nearly all his baggage. Setting fire to Punch, Ranjit Singh 
quitted his disorganised c.amp, and with a few attendants took the nearest road 
to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

Rim Dial and his detachment were surrounded and their supplies cut off, 
but Azfm Khan, in consideration of his friendship for Dfwan Mokam Chand, 
its commandant’s grandfather, permitted the detachment to retire, and fur¬ 
nished it with a safe-conduct to the Sikh frontier. 

The Muhammadan chiefs of Rijaorf and Bbimbar were not slow to avail 
themselves of the disastrous termination of the expedition, and broke out into 
rebellion towards the close of the year 1814, and it was not until the following 
year that Ranjit Singh found himself in a position to punish the refractory rajas 
on this side of the Pfr Panjal range. 
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In 1819 Ran jit Singh’s thoughts w«re agniu turned towards the annexation 
of Kashmir, and in the month of April of that year the Sikh forces were pnt in 
motion towards the frontier. Misur Diwan Chand, the conqueror of Multan, 
had been selected hy Ranjit Singh to command the expedition, and with a 
strong division of picked soldiers led the advance. A second army was formed 
in support and placed under the command of the Kunwar Karak Singh, while 
Ranjit Singh kept with himself a reserve to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in expediting stores and supplies. By the beginning of June Kajaori 
and Punch and all the hills and passes south of the Pir Panjal range had been oc¬ 
cupied, and the supporting division advanced to Rajaori to keep open communi¬ 
cations. On the 23rd June the Misur Diwan Chand attacked the Rajaori and 
Punch rajas in their position at the Dliaki Deo and Maja passes and carried 
them, thus securing to himself a road over the Pir Panjal. 

Karak Singh now advanced with his division to Surdi Thana, and Ranjit 
Singh, with the reserves, came up as far as Bhimbar, while Misur Diwan 
Chand, crossing the mountain harrier, descended into the valley and took up 
a position at Surai Uli, on the road to Shupion. 

Jabar Khan, who had been left by Muhammad Azim governor in Kash¬ 
mir, had taken up a position at Shupion, for the defence of the vallev, with a 
force of S,000 men, raw troops hastily raised and quite unequal to cope with 
the disciplined battalions uuder Misur Diwan Chand, which besides greatl}' 
outnumbered them. On the 5th July the Misur advanced to Shupion, and 
immediately on coming in view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, 
which, after a few hours’ smart fighting, involving considerable loss to both 
sides, was completely successful. Jabar Khan with bis troops fled at once 
across the mountains towards the Indus, leaving the valley to be occupied 
without further resistance by the victorious army of Ranjit Singh. 

Fhula Singh, the celebrated Akali leader, greatly distinguished himself in 
this campaign. 

During the year 1820 the Sikh troops in Kashmir were employed in petty 
operations against isolated chiefs. The raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was in 
the course of May seized and made prisoner by Guhib Singh. For tliis service 
he obtained v^jagir the principality of Jamii, with which his family had been 
for a long time connected. Jamu had come into the possession of the Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh by the right of conquest, when Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Rfijputs of the house, died in the year 1809. 

In the middle of the year 1821 the two petty territories of Kishtwar and 
Man-k6t were annexed to the Lahore government. 

In December 1820 the harshness of Hari Singh having made him unpopu¬ 
lar to the inhabitants of Kashmir, the mild and peaceable Moti Ram was re¬ 
appointed governor, but was the following year replaced by Gurmukb Singh. 
Diwan Kirpa Ram was the next governor, 1824, in whose time occurred 
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the great e^thquake which laid every house in the city low. During the three 
months of its continuance, the shocks at first were not less than one hundred 
per diem, after which they gradually diminished ; the inhabitants lived entirely 
in tents. This governor was very fond of display, but was nevertheless a good 
ruler. At length he excited the jealousy of Raja Dhian Singh, minister of 
Raiijit, who brought about his recall, 1830. He was succeeded by Bamma 
Singh, in whose single year of power disturbances occurred between the Shias 
and Suiifs. Prince Sher Singh (afterwards Maharaja) assumed the government 
of Kashmir, 1831, and appointed Bisaka Singh his dtteun, who attended 
to the affairs of the country, whilst the prince took his pleasure in field sports, 
to which he was much addicted. 

The prince himself was an easy ruler, but neglected his charge and allowed 
his diwan to extort money on his own account. A great famine at this time 
also added to the miseries of the people ; thousands died and many fled the 
country to Hindustan and the Panjab, where their wretched condition attract* 
ed the notice of Ranjit Singh, who forthwith despatched Jemadar Kushial 
Singh, with Bhai Gurmuhh Singh and Shaikh Ghul&m Moby-u-dfu, as a sort 
of committee to collect the revenue and watch Sher Singh and his diwan. 

Kushial Singh on arrival assumed the control of the finances from the 
diwan, 1832. He proved himself a cruel ruler j happily for the country 
he departed after six months, and Colonel Mian Singh was selected by the 
Maharija, on account of bis humane character, as a fit governor for the un¬ 
happy valley. 

That oflSoer accordingly proceeded towards Kashmir, but finding that Prince 
Sher Singh bad not yet seen fit to surrender his government, halted at Bara- 
mula a month. At length that royal personage leisurely set out on bis return 
to Lahore, after having misruled the country upwards of three years. Mian 
Singh assumed the government, 183.3, and set himself to work to repair 
the country, desolated by famine and oppression. Mian Singh seems to have 
been a kind, just man, who prevented his soldiers from oppressing the people, 
a condition of things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from a military- 
occupation of a tributary country by Asiatic soldiery. His measures were suc¬ 
cessful, and be was raised to the rank of general in 1836, as a mark of 
acknowledgment for his services. 

In 1838, great floods, to which'the Kashmir valley has in all ages 
been most subject, occurred, which forced the inhabitants to take to their 
boata. 

Shortly after the accession of Sher Singh, bis incapacity led to various acta 
of mutiny and violence among the troops; nor was this disaffection confined 
to the capital, for it spread to Kashmir, and Mian Sing^, the governor, was 
emelly murdered by his soldiery, 1811. Thereupon a body of about 
6,000 men was sent into the valley under the nominal command of Partdb 
Singh, the son of Sher Singh, who was placed under the charge of Rija 
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Gulab Singh. The troops advanced to the city of Kashmir without meeting 
with any resistance, but on being summoned to surrender, the mutineers pre¬ 
pared to defend the entrenchments which they had formed on the south bank 
of the Dudh Ganga stream. After a bloody contest the rebel lines were 
carried, and the passes of the Pir Panjal being guarded by a large force under 
Mian Jawahir Singh, the nephew of Gulab Singh, only a very small remnant 
escaped. Gulab Singh, having thus effected the object of his expedition, left 
Shaikh Mohy-u-din, a creature of his own, as governor of Kashmir, and de¬ 
parted with his troops for the Hazara districts, where he is stated to have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of the small British force sent to the relief of 
their countrymen in Afghanistan. From this time Gulab Singh became vir¬ 
tually the master of the valley. 

The exploits of the celebrated minister and military leader, Zorawar, who 
is always called Zorawar Singh, are intimately connected with the history of 
the state of Jamu. Originally a private soldier, this remarkable man first 
brought himself to the notice of liiija Gulab Singh by pointing ont the man¬ 
ner in which great reductions might be made in the commissariat of the army; 
empowered by the raja to give effect to the scheme he bad proposed, he ac¬ 
quitted himself so admirably as to gain the fullest confidence of his master, 
who made proof of his gratitude by raising him to the position of governor of 
Kussal and Kishtwar, and eventually he received the title and oflBce of viazir. 
Cruel and unscrupulous to the people, his devotion to bis master knew no 
bounds, and by his self-denying integrity he ministered to Gulab Singh’s 
master passion, avarice. 

Having subdued the greater part of the hill country north and north-east 
of Jamd, including Skardu, Little Tibet, and Ladak, he projected a more ex¬ 
tended expedition towards the Champa country and the lakes of Manasarowar, 
dazzling GuUb Singh with tales of the gold mines to be found in those regions. 
Assisted by a small contingent from Kashmir, the whole force was collected at 
Ldh in May 1841, and advanced to the plains to the north of Rudok; here 
Zorfiwar waited, while he employed numbers of men searching for the gold 
which he had promised his credulous master. His enemies in the meantime 
were not idle, and having united tbeir forces hastened to give him battle; 
he was soon surrounded by an overwhelming force and completely defeated on 
the 12th of December; Zorawar himself, as well as the greater part of his 
force, was slain; some tew having been taken prisoners, a very small remnant 
escaped to British territory by way of Almora. 

The following brief sketch of the genealogical history of the Jamu family 
will not be here out of place. This family traces rts history to the remotest 
antiquity. About the time of Cyrus, two Eajput brothers emigrated with 
their families and followers from a small village called Oopa or Oop, the 
original hereditary jagir of the family, in the vicinity of Ondh, and settled 
themselves on the banks of the Sutlej. For twenty-eight generations their 
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posterity followed warlike occapations and served under different masters, but 
always in or about the Panjab. The twenty-eighth, Bija Singh or Bija, who 
is said to have lived about the year 369 o( Vikramadita, is put down as the 
first who settled in the hills about the present Mirpur, and from henceforward 
the Rijputs collected their families and formed a small colony in the hills 
north of Lahore, until the fifty-ninth generation, about the year 589 of the 
Hejra, when there seems to have been a general break-up of the colony, and the 
Rajputs were scattered in different directions, one branch of the family settling 
at Chamba, another at Teera Kangra, while the two principal members of the 
family, Rirpal Dehu and his brother Singram Debu, settled in the hills of 
Dhahman, where the present fort of Biiow stands. Ultimately the younger 
brother crossed the Tdi and erected a small habitation on .the opposite bank, 
the site of the present Jamu, 

The sixty-third chief of the family was the great Mai Dehu, who, aspiring 
to the title of raja, was formally installed by his kinsmen and relatives about 
the year 749 of the Hejra. The rlijasbip descended through many generations 
until we find it vested in Drupe Dehu, who died about 1742. This chief 
bad four sons, Ranjit Dehu, Kousar Dehu, Sooruth Singh, and Bulwunt 
Dehu. The first of these succeeded his father in 1742, and showed himself an 
able and active hill chief. 

His reputation for justice and moderation extended as far as Lahore, and 
numerous families of high rank and large fortune fled to his territory and 
stronghold. He commenced the building of the present palace of Jamfi, and 
in the year 1773, or five years before his death, the town bad increased to 
about 3| miles in circumference, about twice as large as the present day, and 
boasted 150,000 inhabitants. 

Ranjit Dehu reigned in peace and prosperity until the year 1780, when he 
died. From bis younger brother, Sooruth Singh, was descended Kusaur or 
Kussura Singh, who had three sons; the eldest, Guldbd, was bom about the 
year 1788; the second, Dehanu, was born (in 1797; the youngest, Suchetii, 
was born in 1801. In the year 1807, when the Sikhs, nnder tbe'Diwan 
Misnr Cband, attacked Jamu, the eldest of these lads, Onldbu, greatly 
distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy’s horsemen 
in the stony bed of the Toi; this conduct so pleased Dfwan Misur Chand 
that on his return to Lahore he described it in terms of glowing enlogy to 
his master Ranjit Singh. Hearing of this, Onldbii, who was then about nineteen 
years of age, taking with him his younger brother, Dehanu, hastened from 
Jamu to Lahore in the hope of pushing bis fortunes in the court of the 
Sikh Mahardja; but for a long time bis ambition was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. At last the tide turned, and the Mabardja, pleased with the character 
and appearance of the brothers, directed them to remain in attendance 
upon him ; but it was not until 1818, when, having at Banjit's request sent 
for their younger brother Suebetu, now a lad of abont twelve years old, his 
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bandsome face and graceful person immediately won for him the entire 
regard of the Maharaja, and the Kajput brothers became all in all at conrt. 
In 1818 the three brothers were created rajas, aud the eldest became B£ja 
Gnldb Singh of Jamu. Taking leave of Banjit and of Lahore, Baja Uulab 
Singh repaired at once to Jamu, to take possession of the seat of his ancestors 
as an almost independent prince. 

Ambitions, avaricious, and cruel, the young rfija ruled his subjects with a 
rod of iron, and extended his power over all the petty independent chiefs of 
the neighbouring states. 

Ghnlam Mohy-u-dfn had been installed as governor of Kashmir, 1842, 
and in the following year the seclnded principality of Gilgit was over¬ 
run and annexed to Kashmir. In the time of Mdhy-u-din cholera created 
great havoc amongst the inhabitants, no less than 23,000 of whom are stated 
to have died in the city of Srinagar alone. 

At length GhuUm Mohy-u-din, being in an infirm state of health, left bis 
son Shaikh Imam-u-din as governor, aud proceeded towards Lahore to pay his 
respects at conrt. He was, however, taken ill on the road, returned to Kash¬ 
mir, and there died, after ruling the country five years. 

In 1844 GuUb Singh was out of favor with the Lahore darbdr. His 
powerful brother Dhian Singh had been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Suchet Singh in March 1844. Dhian Singh’s son, Hira 
Singh, and Pandit Julia were jealous of Gulab Singh’s growing power, and 
there was a dispute about Sachet Singh’s estates which Guldb Singh had 
. „ „ . seized. Meanwhile, troubles* had arisen in 

1846 , No. 14. ““***“”’ '*1^ Kashmir, where the hill rdjas, beaded by 

Zabardast Khan of Mozafarabad, seriously 
threatened the governor Mohy-u-din. Gulab Singh fostered this outbreak. 
At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julia were killed. Their succes¬ 
sors in power were Jawahir Singh and Lai Singh, who put down the disturb¬ 
ances in the hill country of Kashmir, and led the Sikh army towards Jamu. 
In April 1845, Gulab Singh averted a contest by submission. He went to 
Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine and cede territory; he 
accepted these conditions and returned to Jamd in August 1845. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore darbdr was engaged in disturbances in Mnltan and the 
rising of Peshdwara Singh. The latter was encouraged by Gnldb Singh, but 
failed; then came the death of Jawahir Singh. Gnldb Singh still held back, 
and left the power at Lahore to Lai Singh and T£j Singh. 

In November 1846 the long-expecti^ collision between the English and 
the Sikhs began. Onr successes at Moodki and Ferozesbah were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhs practically gained the day. The Sikh army then 
set aside its half-hearted leaders, Lai Singh and Taj Singh, in favour of Guhtb 
Singh, who arrived at Lahore on the 27th January 1846, the day before the 
battle of Aliwdl. That was an important victory, and Gnidb Singh lost no 
time in making overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, 
for the struggle with the Sikhs had been severe. But the Sikh army remained, 
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and it was not till after the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiations 
was cleared. 

Pirn Treaty of Za/iare.—The victory of the 10th February 1846 was fol¬ 
lowed by the occupation of Ijahore and the submission of the Sikh government. 
Gul4b Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was deputed to treat for peace; 
and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, signed on the 9th March 184>0. 
Its main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Lahore; the 
cession to the British government of Sikh possessions between the Beas and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of 
Gulab Singh. 

Then followed the separate treaty, concluded with Gnlib Singh at Amritsar 
on 16th March 1846, by which he was handed over territory between the 
Ilavf and the Indus, in consideration for which he was to pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. These two treaties will 
be found in full on page 3. 

The policy of the arrangement thus made with Gulab Singh has been cri¬ 
ticised in the light of later events. It will therefore be well to set forth the 
reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge for its adoption; and these will be found 
in the following extracts from two of his despatches to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors 


(o) “ It will be nen by tbe dreft of treaty now forwarded that in eonaeqnonco of the 

inability of tbe Lahore Goyernmont to pay the anin 
Kitraet tram a letter from the Ooremor * --a , 


Aicnct trOlB • iMMr uom us uarvrnor 

<3«Q«rW, to th« HodoibMo tlio Seenit Com* 
Button No. 7, dotod dth Iforeh 184S. 


•tipalftted M indenuDificotiou for the expente of the w«r, 

--- „ to giye .nacieot lecnrity for ito oTHitoal dubnnw 

moot, the hill territoriei from the Beas river to the Indoa, inclndiug the prorineee of Kariiafr 
■nd HazirSy have bewo ceded to tbe British OoTeronkent, 

“ It ia not my intention to take poeaesrion of the whole of this tOTtory. Its n^pa- 
tion by 08 would be on many acconnta diiadrantageona. It would "d na id co laioB 
with many powerful chief* for wbore. coercion a large mUitiry eatablabment, at a ^t 
distriice from our provincei and military iwourcoa, would bo neeeiaaiy. woo ” 
double the extent of onr preaent frontier in countries a-ailabU at 
difflcnlt to defend, without any correaponding advantages for inch 

New distant and conflicting intereats would be created, and rmcee o P®®P * ** . 

have hitherto had no intercourse would be brought under our rule, while Uie 
excepting Kashmir, are comparatively unprodnetivo, and would learcoy pay o expe 
occupation and manageinent. . 

« On the other hand, the tract now ceded ineMeethe whole **«*»>*! pMwraona of 
Biia Gnitfb Singh and the Jamd fsmUy j and. wbUo the aeverMOo of this frontier liiro 
from tbe Lahore poeaesaion. materially weaken, that State, and depnvea it in the eyee of 
other Asiatic powers of mnch of its pride and pcsitioB, its posawion by n» ena es na a once 
to mark our sense of GuMb Singh's conduct during the Ute oP*™*"”’- re™di^ 
him in the mode most in accordance with hie ambitiona deairea, to ahow forth m an rxamj^ 
to the other chiefs of Asia the benefits which acorns from an adhere^ to Bntish >°toreati, to 
oreate a strong and friendly power in a position to threap and attack, shonl d it 
eary to do BO, the Lahore territories in their meet vnlnoable point, and at foe 
eeeure to ourselves that indemnification for the eipeoeee of ^ c^pai^. wk'oh ire 
onr determination to exact and which, excepting by tbe cession of tern ry, go 

ernment ia not in a condition to afford. i j v _ tu. v^h-.. 

“ Kija Gulib Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupee, demanded from tbe Lahore 
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State on being put by in possession of the territory ceded by the fonrtb article of the 
draft treaty, on snch terms and conditions as we may approve. 

** it is highly expedient that the trans-Beas portion of Kula and Mandi, with the more 
fertile distriH and strong position of Ndrpdr, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of 
the Himalayas in native estimation, with its distiiet and dependencies, should be in onr pos¬ 
session. These provinces lie tc^ther between the Beas and Chukkee rivers and their occu¬ 
pation by us will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the 
hills will hereafter be our boundary to its source, and thence a line drawn to the Ravi river, 
and along its course and across the Chenab to the snowy ridge on the confines of Lahoul. 
This line will be laid down by officers sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, 
and will be accurately surveyed. 

*Tn consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remission of twenty- 
five lakhs from the crure of rupees which Hdja Gul^b Singh would cthenvise have paid will 
be allowed, and the rCCja will pay the remaining seventy-five lakhs, of which fifty lakhs are 
to be made good at once, upon the ratification-of the treaty, and the remaining twenty-five 
lakhs within six months from that date. Of the remaining portion of the territory ceded by 
article four of the draft treaty, the greater part, with the exception of the provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazara, is alicady in the possession of R^jaGulab Singh and his family, for 
which he has been bonnd hitherto to render tnilitary service to a small extent to the liahore 
government, and to present annually a horse with gold trappings ns a heriot to the State. 

“ The conditions which may be stipulated with Riija GuUh Singh, and the treaty to 
which he may be admitted, will be reported in my next letiter. Those conditions will be so 
drawn as to bind us to the least possible interference in bis afiairs consistently with the 
maintenance of our paramount position over the rdja and his country. 

** I may venture to state my opinion that the Sikh nation,as a great militaiy power, has 
been efiectually crushed ; and although it has been lelt sufficiently strong to defend itself 
against any native power which may attack it, it never can, with its diminished population 
and revenues, repeat the efiTorts made during the last campaign.'' 

• ••••••a 


{V) “ I request your Honorable Committee's attention to the treaty made with the 
E>t»ct (,om , from »h. O.«r,.or ““tariju Gulib Sihgh, by which . R<jpiit principality 

Oenenil, to tbe Itooorftbte «hc Secret Com- of the hill districts has been constructed extending 
mittee, No. 8, tiated iiKh March 1840. from the Ravf to the InduR, and including the pro¬ 

vince of Kashmir. The Maliardja in declared by the treaty independent of the Lahore State 
and under the protection of the British Govemmeot- As it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its government should be re-established, I considered the 
appropriation of this part of the ced^ territory to be the roost expedient measure I could 
devise for fhat purpose, by which a Rdjpdt dynasty will act as a counterpoise against the 
power of a Sikh prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhammadan power to establish an in¬ 
dependent state OD this side of the Indus, or even to occupy Pesbdwar." 

"With the treaty of Amritsar, the history of the Kashmir State as a politi¬ 
cal whole commences. 


The rebellion of Shaikh /waw-ir-i/m.—-GuHb Singh did not obtain posses- 
Mon of Kashmir without difficulty. When the treaty of Amritsar was con¬ 
cluded, this province was beinj- held by Shaikh Imam-u-dia as governor 
on behalf of the Lahore darbdr. (iulab Singh regarded this man at first as a 
friend. He sent bis own agent, Wazn Lakpat Rai, to Srinagar with a small 
body of troops. Imam-u-din made over to them the fort of Ilari Parbat, 
which commands the city, and it was expected that he himself would soon 
quit tlie country. In four months’ time, however, during which Gnlab Singh 
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remained mactive at Lahore, it became apparent that the Shaikh was not act¬ 
ing in good faith. He professed to be busy in winding up the affairs of his 
administration. But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the rija of 
Rajaori. Still Gulab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more troops 
to Srinagar under Wazir Katan; while the Sikh government was at least not 
zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
H. M. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
but without material result. At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
Imam-u-dfn. He attacked Gul4b Singh’s forces at Srinagar, defeated 
them, and besieged the survivors in the fort of Hari Parbat. Then Gui4b 
Singh prayed for help from the Government of India. He declared that he 
had had no reason to mistrust Shaikh Imam-u din, whose conduct he attri¬ 
buted to the instigation of the Lahore vtazir, Rija Lai Singh. The Governor 
General determined to afford all reasonable aid to Gulib Singh. But it was 
not easy to find out what he really wanted. After much fencing, he begged 
that British troops might occupy the country about Jamu, advancing no 
nearer to Kashmir than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord 
Hardinge readily agreed, for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign 
in Kashmir. Gulab Singh was accordingly urged to send all bis own troops 
to Srinagar, and to provide supplies for the British troops about Jamu. Poli¬ 
tical ofiScers were deputed to aid him with advice, while strong pressure was 
brought to bear on the Lahore darbar to send an auxiliary force. 

The situation at one time looked critical; and its difficulty was enhanced 

by the extraordinary vacillation and incom- 
d«pl»yed by GuWb Singh. The 
Govgmor General’s Agent was so impressed 
by his behaviour that the wrote* to Lieutenant Edwards in these words :_ 

“You cnn tell the Maharaja in friendly bnt plain terms that his conduct in the Kashmir 
transaction had so surprised me, that I had asked his diwan, Joeala Sahai, if the Mahardja 
considered ha had paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrange¬ 
ment, as in that case there might be little difficulty in doing so." 

Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forces of Gulab Singh 
and the Lahore darbar udvaiiced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country round Jamu. There was no fighting, as Imam-ii-din at once surren¬ 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore darbar to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true. Raja Lai Singh had sent such iustmctions. Bat 
there was no evidence of complicity on the part of the whole darbar, and the 
Lahore troops who accompanied Gulfib Singh had rendered good service. The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Lai Singh's behaviour 
not as a breach of the treaty of Lahore, but as a personal offence. He was de¬ 
posed from office, and removed in. custody from Lahore to British India. 
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Snppretiion of the revolt. —By the end of 1846, therefore, GiiUb Singh had 
been installed in Kashmir; and British troops were at once withdrawn from 
his territories. The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-u-diu’s revolt isj 
that Gulah Singh owed not only his title to, but his actual possession of, 
Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 

Conduct of Maharaja Gulah Singh in 1849. —The last struggle of the Sikhs 
under Sardar Cbattar Singh ended with the battle of Gujrat and the annexa¬ 
tion of the Panjab. The conduct of Gulah Singh during this crisis was at 
least suspicious. 

Attack on Chilat: lost of Gilgit. —The years 1850 and 1852 were marked 
by a successful attack made by Kashmir troops on the small Yaghistdn State 
of Chilas. Two years later, Gauhar Amau of Yasin regained possession of 
Gilgit. 

Death of Mahardja Quldb Singh, and accession of Ranbir Singh. Distin¬ 
guished services rendered bg the Kashmir State in the Mutiny, —The Mahartija 

Gulah Singh died on the 4ith August 1857, 
succeeded by his eldest son Ranbir 
Singh.* The change of rulers in the Kashmir 
State happened at a critical time; hut both the dying Maharaja and his suc- 

t Th. minute reproduce, the officW th^^selves to be staunch friends 

r«port« in Secret Comultation, 18th tfO the British Government in the troubles of 
D«!.mberi857.No..4i3.is. I 857 . Their services were Well describedf in 

t FoUticai A, Augu«t ISHA No. 104. following quotation from a minute^ re- 
corded by Lord Lawrence just eleven years afterwards:— 

** MahartCjft GaUb Singh was always an unpopular chief, both among the people of tbe 
Punjab aod among the English community. I need not here explain tbe ground of this 
feeling, but so it was. And as the crisis in the Mutiny culminated in consequence of the 
protracted resistance of the mutineer troops in Delhi, tbe cry wnxed loud and vehement that 
Maharaja GuUb Singh was only watching events; that be was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only bided his time to strike with effect. 

** At this time 1 may mention that it is no exaggeration to say that our position in the 
PanjAb waa, to a great extent, at the Mahariysi’s mercy. From the banks of the Indus to 
those of tbe Ravi, the mountain countnes in bis hands march with our northern boundary. 
The few British troops in the province were for tbe most part gathered together at PeshAwar, 
Lahore and MuUAo, and were sorely tried in bolding the country, maintaining our supre¬ 
macy, and overawing our^eoemies. Had Mahardja Guldb Singh turned ^aiust us, hit ability* 
bia prestige, bis experience, would have produced a great reaction against us, to say nothing 
of the mi^rial meant at his disposal. 

** At this time, writing from memory, I think it was towards the end of July or begin¬ 
ning of August, when 1 had been pressed by tbe officer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom 1 could rely, in addition to the British troops on their way 
down, that I sent for diwam Jowala Sahai, tbe minister of MahaiAja Gulab Singh. The 
diwan was a subject of the British Government, and bis family for tbe most part lived in 
British territory. 1 had known him since 1846, and had reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had considerable confidence in him myself. 

** After sounding him very fully as to tbe general state of affairs, the feeling of the 
people in the Panjab, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Maharaja, and gathered from 
him that be was well disposed towards tbe British Goverument, and prepared to remain faith- 
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fnl. On this I went a step farther, and after allndiDg to the rnmoors which were flying 
about, I suggested that the dwan should move the Maharaja to offer to send a selected 
body of his hill«men to help in the siege of Delhi. The ditoan at fiiat hesitated, but on xny 
explaining what an adrantage it would prove to the Mahardja to conie forward iu such a 
crisis, provided His Highness really meant to act up to his engagements, the diwan entered 
into my views, and agreed to proceed to Jamd and ascertain the state of affaira; to corn' 
municate with the Mahardja, should things appear to be propitious; and in short, to arrange, 
in that case, for the march of the troops. Within a week I not only heard that all had been 
properly managed, but that six picked raiments of infantry, two troops of cavalry, and 
a battery of artillery, amounting in all to rather more than 3,000 men, were on their way to 
Jullunder. 

** No sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha* 
raja were circulated through the country. It was said that these troops had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that 
the whole force would go over to the enemy on their arrival at Delhi, jnst as the Sikh regi¬ 
ments under Rdja Sher Singh had joined ditoan Mdlrdj at Mult&n in 1848. 

** These stories made me very anxious, though 1 did not believe them. On the one hand, 
it was quite possible what was predicted might happen; on the other hand, the political im¬ 
portance of the move on the part of the Maharaja in our ^vor was very great, to say nothing 
of its value in a military point of view. To hesitate then, to stop the Jamu troops, was to 
show the Mahardja that I distrusted him, and perhaps to induce him to change his views and 
join against os. 

** I again sent for the diwin^ and again, to the best of my judgment, endeavoured to 
ascertain his views and the intentions of the Mahardja. The d%v>an assured me most 
solemnly of their fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Oudh soldier iu the Jamd 
force. I determined to tmst in these assurances, and arranged with the diwan that one of 
his brothens a soldier of some experience, should be placed in charge of these troops on the 
part of the Mahardja, while 1 sent my own brother. Captain R. C. Lawrence, and six selected 
British ofBcem, on my side with these regiments. 

** By the time the Jamd troops had reached Jullunder, I rode over and inspected them. 

I talked to all the leading native officers; saw that, as far as I could perceive, they were all 
bill-men; that they were in good spirits, willing to go on, as fairly equipped as I could ex¬ 
pect. 1 sent them off the next da; by rapid marches* From the time they crossed the 
Sutlej, cholera broke out in their ranks, notwithstMiding which, and the great beat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying to men fr^h from the mountain ranges, they pressed 
on without hesitation or murmur. 

** During the storm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Maharaja formed part of 
the column which attacked the advanced position of the routineers iu the suburbs of Delhi, 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In this 
affair the Kashmir ttoops suffered considerably. 

** The very day after Delhi fell, diwan Jowala Sahai’s brother, the commander of these 
troops, and the Maharaja’s vahil^ both died of cholera, which circumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native officers and men. Ou this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
the diwan to send off* his younger brother to supply the place of the brother who bad fallen 
at bis post To this request the diwan at once acceded; the young man mounted the mail 
cart that night, and within twenty-four hours was doing his duty with the troops of his 
master. I think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and 
the consideration of all Englishmen.'' 

It was not until 1856 that Gilgit was recovered by the Mahar£ja^s troops, 
bat iu the following year Gaubar Axnau for the fourth time recaptured the 
country from his step-brother, who had been appointed ihdnadar by the 
Maharija. 
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in 1860 GatJwr Aman died, and in the same year Colonel Lochan Singh, 
with the Maharaja’s troops, attacked and took Gilgit from Wahab, the vazir 
of Gauhar Aman. Following up his success, Lochan Singh crossed over the 
Gilgit frontier and took the fort of Yasin on the 14th September 1860 j hut 
it was shortly afterwards recovered, with Panval, by Malik Aman. 

In April 1863, Mnlik Aman advanced on Gilgit, but was defeated by the 
Maharaja’s troops at Kila Shimbar, or Shamir, in Yasin. In 1864 an attack 
on Hunza was contemplated, and was made in 1866 by the Maharaja s troops, 
assisted by certain ChitraK chiefs, but being deserted by their allies, the 
attack failed and the troops were overpowered. 

Aman-ul-Mulk then laid siege to Gilgit, but the Maharaja’s garrison suc- 
cessfullv resisted until the arrival of reinforcements in August or September 
] 860, when the besiegers precipitately dispersed and returned to their homes. 

In May 1867, Malik Aman and his brother Mir Vali made a fruitless 
attempt to wrest Panyal from Isa Bahadur, a feudatory of the Maha¬ 
raja’s. 

In recent years the chief events have been the famine in Kashmir during 
the years 1877-79, the eartlxiuake of 1885, and the death of the Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh in August 1885. 

Sf-rvices. —The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
Mutiny have been described. In 1868 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier-General IVihle’s force against the Black Mountain tribes; and 
again in 1888 with Brigadier-General MacQiieen’s force ; and tbe Maharaja 
has, on several occ.asions, offered bis troops to the British Government. In 
the last Afghdn war His Highness was informed with grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 


efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploits of the_Kashmir army are the capture 
of Chiias in 1854-55, the expedition against Yasm in 1863, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 

Political atpecl of the Kazhnir Armj /.—The sixth article of the treaty of 
M,liury admmi.tr.,tion. Amritsar binds the Maharaja of Kashmir “to 

}oln with tbe whole of bis military force the 
British troops when employed within the hills or in tbe territories adjoining 
his possessions,” One object of the treaty was' to establish a strong Rdjpdt 
power in Jamu and Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of 
tbe defence of a difficult country. And clearly tbe army of the Kashmir 
State dues cover an important part of the frontier of India. On the east and 
north it touches tbe fringes of the Chinese Empire: on the north-west its 
influence is felt among the small States south of the Hindu Kush reaching 
almost to the extreme eastern limit of the Afghan dominions; while on the 
west it holds in check for about 160 miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus 
valley, and affords some support to the British power in tbe mountainous 
country of Hazara. 
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JUieription of the Kathmir Army .*—Major Biddulph wrote a note about 

the Kaslimir army in January 1880, which 
• Some enrly notes will he fonnd in supplemented by Mr Henvev in De- 

Political A, July 1863, Nos. 73 to 75, , rUL 1 - ■ 1 j 

Secret E, October 1883, Noe. 345 to cember 1882. Ihe results arrived at are re- 

produced below. It must be understood that 
the accuracy of the figures is not vouched for. 
Organisation —The Kashmir army, as at present constituted, is the out¬ 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one 
upon the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one 
harmonious whole. In addition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, &c., there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corps, 
viz., the Khola Fauj, the Jungi Fatij, and the Ntzamat, 

In the Jnngi Fauj, again, certain administrative changes have taken place, 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the force in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamat and special corps are localised, and are entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1877, has been divided into four 
small corps d’armees under the name of columns. Each column is composed of— 

{ 4 reuiments of infantry. 

1 rejriment of cavalry. 

3 batteries of artillery. 

4 companies of sappers and miners. 

Khola Fauj . . . . 9 dusiahs. 

These represent a total (on paper) of 5,612 men. 

In each column there is a sanadis or general, and a bakshi who is also 
styled “ Officer Column." The latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due 
to private influence, and who has the whole administration of the column 
in his hands. Everything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, 
and warlike supplies for his column, are under his charge ; but the weakness of 
the central authority allows'him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline, 
and consequently there is a constant conflict of authority between him and the 
higher combatant officers. To assist him he has a naib. The office of “ Offi¬ 
cer Column" is considered one of the most important undsr the Kashmir 
government. 

Infantry. —The Jungi Fauj was originally formed by General Ventura, 
under Ranjit Singh, and consisted formerly of 26 battalions of infan¬ 
try, each of four companies, and containing 480 men of all ranks under 
a colonel. In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a small re¬ 
duction of superior officers was effected by brigading two battalions together 
to form one regiment, and placing a colonel in charge of two regiments, so 
that the column officers consist of— 

Pat.* 

1 Baksbi ...... from B200 to 300 per month. 

1 Bakslii'e Naib ...... 50 .. 

1 Sanadis.. . 312-8 ., 

2 Colonels, each at . . . . . . 125 „ 

> All eompatntiooH arc in EDiHieh mosey, 
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In practice, however, the sana/iit and colonels identify themselves entire! v 
with the regiment with which they happen to find themselves quartered, and 
exercise little authority over regiments at a distance whicti are nominally 
nnder them. The connection of the battalions also has not been thoroughly 
carried out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are still to 
all intents and purposes separata regiments. The regiments are not numbered, 
but have special names, and each, with slight exceptions, contains men of a 
single class only. 


Nsnie of regiment. 


Rn^ho Parttfb 
Bijli . 
Rogonath 
Laclimaa • 


Dogr^ 


Compoeitlon. 


Hijrij 

Qo?ind 


M 

n 


and Sikba 


Total 


Number. 


630 

721 

821 

965 

785 

840 


4313 


Ruder 

tihubnah 

R4m 

Fateh 

Body-Guard 

Artillery 


Hanuman 

ParUb 

R4ing6] 

Bulbodder 

Karain 

Deri 

Rugbir 


Purbeabs • 

Dograe 
*» • 


Total 

Gdrkhas • . • . 

Dogrtfs . . . 

Dognb . . •. . 

CbiMiis .... 
DogrAs .... 


R35 

SNl 

626 

695 

627 

760 


3,714 


716 

633 

585 

765 

690 

8.56 

925 


Total 


4,969 


Sher-bacha . 
Basbesbar . 
Sarij . 

Nur Singh . 
Gopal 

Cavalry . 

Iir^nlan . 


Oogttfa . 

» • 

Gtirkhaa . 


Sepoys of forts 
Nizamat 
Police 
Gagar 


Total 


426 

699 

736 

455 

845 

996 

2,995 

3311 

4,595 

1,255 

483 

300 


30,480 
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Tbe following are the nuniberg according to a gtatement of the resoarcea 
of the Kashmir State in 1884, furnished by the Panjab Government:— 
Infantry, with gunners and kahars' ..... 17,756 

Cavalry .......... 1,233 

Police .......... 725 

Mizamat .......... 7,429 

Total . . 27,143 

Field guns 66. Fort gnns 222. 

This return was compiled for the Panjab Government by the Jamii and 
Kashmir Motamid. 

A battalion consists of— 

Fay per moDtli, 


1 Comqiadan «... 


a a. 

. . 62 8 

1 Adjatant, 

1 Wurdf-Major, >each at 

. e • 

. 31 4 

1 Major, ) 

4 SubadarB, each at e e 


. 16 10 

8 Jemadars, ,, e • o 

e e a 

. . 11 4 

12 HaTildars, „ « . e 

• • * 

. . 8 12 

4 Sargena . 


. . 8 12 

12 . . 

• • 

, 7 2 

4 Kurias, «« • • • 

0 • • 

. . 7 2 

400 Sepoys, „ . . . 

. 

0 • 5 10 

The adjutant is M officio second-in 

■command, and 

takes command 


absence of the commandant. 

The wurdi-major fulfils the duties of an adjutant in a British regiment. 

The major acts as a regimental paymaster and quarteiimaster combined. 

The battalion contains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a subadar. 

The targen acts as pay-havildar, keeps the rosters, and does the whole 
of the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the kuria. 

Gurkha and Mian Rajput sepoys get ten annas a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Gurkha regiment in 1852, 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Mahar4ja. 

The Jagirdar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of the sons, or sub¬ 
stitutes, of men who hold jagirt from the government along the foot of the 
bills near Jamu, in return for which they are bonnd to furnish a ic*n for 
niilitary service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing a 
substitute. They are almost all MusdmSns, and form one of the finest-look- 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear a high reputation. If the 
family foils to furnish a soldier or substitute, theyW*- is resumed by the 
State. Each nrmn receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his nnifonn free j 
Iw is subject to no deductions. The jagirdar qrstem is foiling into disuse. 

> A number of Mddiere have been granted cuUurable land in lieu of their W* 
yHete d in the Niiamat- heuce the atw^ of the Niaamat baa increaaed and that of the army 
***r«aaed rinee the pterion year. 
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A certain number of enlisted camp-followers are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows 

Puy pel month. 
a a. p. 

1 Armoorer . . . . . . . . .960 

1 . 6 4 0 

2 Armonrers, each at • * . • . . .500 

8 Langris. i» • . « • - ■ * . 3 2 

8 Bhietis, „ . . . . . . • .320 

They wear no uniform, and are not subject to deductions like otlier sepoys. 

The duty of the langri is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his 
company, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 

Uniform .—There are several kinds of uniform :— 

Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunic and white trousers, given by the 
State every four or five years. 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year. 

A snuff-coloured suit (numari) of thin pntlu, which was formerly sup¬ 
plied every second year and charged to the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction from the sepoy’s pay. 

A thick putla coat every third year, for which the sepoy is charged R4-8 
at the time of issue. 

Two years ago a uniform of French grey felting, with red facings, was intro¬ 
duced into some regiments, and it is intended to clothe the whole army with it 
for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet for use on special occasions only. It 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 

Though definite periods are prescribed for the issue of uniforms, they are 
always greatly exceeded. The men strive to delay as long as possible the issue 
of those articles for which they pay, and are often in a state of rags long before 
the issue is actually made. 

Officers are supplied with uniform as required at their own expense. That 
of a sanadis costs about fiSOO. 

Tie Khola Fanj, or Kmhada Fauj, which now consists of infantry only, is 
the representative of the Kashmir army as it existed under Afghan rules be¬ 
fore the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs. It is composed of Sikhs, Dogras, 
Furbeahs and Pathins, but the latter predominate, and till a few years ago 
the force was almost entirely Pathau. Of late years it.has fallen into dis¬ 
favor, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while a greater 
number of Hindus has been admitted to counterbalance the PathAn element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into bradtit or 
brotherhoods. A iradri consists of— 


1 Jemadar . 
1 Haviidar . 

1 Nishanchf 
22 Sepoys, each at 
1 Masbki 


Paj per month. 
K a. p. 
.640 
.460 
.440 
.410 
.320 
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Four hradris constitute a dutteh, which is commanded by a duitehddr, who 
receives fil5-10 a month. 

Three duileht form the command of a tarddr, who receives B37-8 a month. 
A large proportion of the iardart are now Rfijputs or Sikhs. 

Each column has th^ee tatddrt with their men .ittached to it, and a major 
who acts as regimental paymaster to the nine dastehf. At first there was a 
ianadii of the Khola, Fauj, as well as a sanadii of the Juugi Fauj to each 
column : now this is the case in two columns only, which looks as if it is intended 
to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative status of 
the Khola Fauj altogether. The pay of a Khola Fauj sanadi* is filSS a 
month. 


The men of the Khola Fauj are supposed to supply their own arms, but in 
practice the arms are generally supplied hy the State and charged to the men. 
Two men in each hradri carry ajatdil between them, the rest are armed with 
matchlocks, and each man carries a sword. All are undrilled. They hold many 
small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, especially 
when brought into contact with Musalman tribes on the western frontier. They 
are much used for escort work and odd jobs of any description. They are, how¬ 
ever, wanting in discipline, and have several timea given trouble by mutinous 
conduct. On one occasion a hradri with its flag deserted to the enemy when 
in action on the tiilgit frontier. Uniform is supplied by the State every five 
or six years. It is of dark-blue cloth, with scarlet turban, breast purdah, and 
tamdTbaud, 

The force forms a refuge for mostof the military waifs and-etrays in North¬ 
ern India. Pathaus from Swat and Buner, who have had to leave their homes 
on account of blood-feuds, men who have been discharged for misconduct.from 
British regiments, all find a home in the Khola Fauj, Besides these are many 
Kashmiri Pathins, who are a fine soldierly race, A considerable number of men 
travelling down-country to enlist in the British army are waylaid at Jhelnm 
and inveigled into the Maharaja's service by promises which are not carried 
out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher pay than that given by the 
British Government. Too late the recruit learns to his sorrow that a rupee in 
Kashmirf coinage is worth only halt a British rupee, and is still more hardly 
earned by being withheld for months after it baa become due. 

Captain Barrow gives the following account of the troops paraded before 

Colonel Lockhart at Srinagar:— 


" Those paraded consisted of a weak battalion of infantry and two ^ns. The 
were very fairly dressed and eqnipH- ereditably-eertainly as well as the 

Nipalese. Theft physique was fairly good, and I am convinced ^at wth a s 

Mder Britiah officer, they would be fit to take the field wuh our 

wro the chief reqairemente of their infantry. Tbeee ^ 

certainly Bome otben I have seen, eoch m the B^pcr*> ® 

C«iiaf»y.~Until 1877 the cavalty was organised as part of the Khola Tauj 
squadrons of 180 of all ranks. On the formation of the army into columns. 
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the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which was attached to each 
column, by whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains— 


1 Comroadan on 





tfty per mouth. 

K a. p. 
62 8 0 

1 Adjutant, ) 

1 Wurdi-Major, 

■ each at 



. 

37 8 0 

1 Major, ) 

4 Basaldara, 

It • 



. 

31 4 0 

12 Havildars, 

ti • 



. 

25 0 0 

4 Sargena, 





? 

12 Dafadars, 

„ 



, 

? 

12 Kot'Dafadars, 

»* • 



. , 

? 

250 Sowars, 

It ♦ 



. . 

. 15 10 0 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but the practice is for the State to feed them and deduct the price from the 
men's pay. After all deductions a sowar is estimated to receive fi6-14 a 
month in cash. 

There used formerly to be a squadron of cuirassiers armed with lances, but 
on the institution of the column organisation the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into store. It is intended to 
make suSlcient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillery .—Three batteries of different calibres are attached to each 
column 

1 10-pr. of 6 guns. | 1 4-pT. of 6 guns. 

1 monntain battery of 4 guns. 


The field batteries consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of the old pattern, 
drawn by six horses. The mountain guns are made in imitation of those pre¬ 
sented to the Maharaja by the British Oovernment in 1877. With the excep¬ 
tion of that particular battery which is mounted on mules, the mountain guns 
are carried on men’s hacks, and are sometimes called datti top. Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each g^n. Fart carry the gun itself, another set the lim¬ 
ber, a third set the wheels, and a fourth the ammunition. Mr. Henvey saw 
the guns of a battery put together and got ready for action in a minute and a 
half. 

A field battery consists of— 


1 Commadao. 
1 Major. 

4 Jamadan. 

6 Havildata. 


1 Sargen. 

12 Naiba. 

1 Kuria. 

71 Golundazis. 


The mule battery has four havildan, eight naiht, and forty-eight goluH- 
datit, and the daeti top batteries have llli goluitdatit. There are also orti- 
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ficere, sucb as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &c., attached to each 
battery. 

The pay is the same as that of corresponding ranks in the Ju»gi Fauj. 
The men are all R<ijpdts or Panjabi Musalmdns. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark-bine tunic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the British horse artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in an estimate given to Mr, Henvey by the diioam Anant Rdm, 
the total waa stated to be sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Henvey at 282. 
There is no means of estimating what number is in stoie. 

Captain £. G. Barrow gives tiie following account of tbe iaidr bat¬ 
teries :— 

“ We were very much struck by the kakdr battery. It is an excellent idea for hill war¬ 
fare. .... These people hare eight men to csrry their 3' braes smooth-bore guns, 
eight men carry the gun-carrige, four the wheels, awd two men each ammunition box. 
Besides this each kahar carries one round in a poach, so, without the ammnnition boxes, yon 
have twenty rounds with the gun.” 

He also gives the following account of tbe artillery paraded before Colonel 
Lockhart at Srinagar:— 

“ The guns were a division of a kakir battery. The gunners were soldiers, hnt tbe gnn, 
limbers, and ammunition were carried by kakir*. Their drill was fairly good, they limbered 
and uulimbered quickly enough, and, for so alpine country, I think the idea of a hakdr 
battery is good. The Nipalese also use these coolie batteries. The equipment, howeveri 
is bad, and the material generally cnmberaome. Tbe gnus were 3-pr. braaa smooth¬ 
bore.” 

Sapper) and Miner ).—The sappers and miners consist of four regiments, 
one of which is attached to each column. Each regiment contains four com¬ 
panies, and consists of— 

F»7 per nMQth. 

a «. 


1 Adjutant I _ .80 0 

1 Major j ■••••• • 

4 Jamadars, each at. .96 

18 Harildare, „ ....... 7 8 

4 Sargens, „.f • 

400 Sappers, „ .......60 


They are all low-caste men, and their physique is inferior to that of IJie 
ordinary rank and file. They are employed in menial offices, and reoave no 
instmotion. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to perform 
&e simplest work without extra supervision. Tools ait served out to them 
when any work has to be executed, but they keep none as part of their sqnip- 
®6nt. Their adjutant is generally a Musalmdn. 

Tie AtMSMf.—This is a local force of infantry, which was formed about 
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1871, and is dirtribated among the seven zillas of Jamu. Each zilla contains 
one regiment under a eomvtadau, of the same strength, officered and equipped 
in the same way as a battalion of the Ju*gi Pauj, The men are the sons of 
taikindan, and are employed within the limits of their own zillas on revenue 
and tahtil work. They are a drilled force, and are armed like the 3*ngi Fauj. 
The whole force is commanded by a colonel, and is administered directly by 
the vazir of Kashmir and the chief divan. The men spend four or five 
months in every year at their own homes. The Nizamnt is largely drawn on 
from time to time to fill up gaps in the Jungi Fauj, to which it acts as the 
principal source of supply for recruits. 

Bodg-guard »,—The Maharaja's body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry, about 600 strong, composed of Dogras, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Pathans. 
They are under the immediate supervision of the Maharaja, and many of them 
are sons of lanbarddrz and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army j they are fed from the Maharaja’s kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown to them in many ways. The men are 
appointed by the Maharaja, and are personally known to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they may desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive as much as B50 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mian Rajputs, the caste to which the 
Maharaja belongs, about 300 strong, called Qhoreheras. They are not drilled, 
nor do they wear uniform. They receive no pay, but hold jagir* in recom¬ 
pense for service. Many of them are related to the Mahardja’s family. 

Tht Pineh /owe.—-Raja Motf Singh of Punch has an infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogras and Chibhdlis, 

Fort guards and outposts .—Certain posts are held by special bodies of 
men who are enagaged for this duty only. A number of small outposts on the 
frontier between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmiri Pathdns, mostly from 
Machipdra, where they enjoyyaytrt on condition of furnishing a guard to the 
poets, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 
men for this service, who are changed yearly. They are nndrilled and are 
armed like the Khola Fauj. There are altogether three reliefs of them, making 
a total of 480 men ; but as they are not under adequate supervision, and their 
numbers are not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes 
at 400 men. 

In Ladak there is a dusUh of the Khola Fauj (one hundred men) which 
has become localised, and is not included in the column establishment. It is, 
however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the dusUh into one of 
the columns. 

A special body <xdled hillavalas also exists. It is composed of men who 
are too old for field service, but are still considered capable of doing service on 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegated to this duty. The number of killamalas scattered through 
the different forts in Jamu and Kashmir territory is variously estimated at 
from 500 to 3,000 men. It probably does not exceed half the latter number. 
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Total ttrengli .—To sum ap the total force at the disposal of the Kashmir 
government is as follows :— 



Hj 

c«T»iir« 

▲niXXXBT. 

Sappers 

Benuukt. 


Men. 

Gimi. 

Uloers. 



Jungi Fanj 

14,336 

1,192 

1,532 

64 

1,688 

Enliatad camii* 

Khola Faaj 

3,896 

aa* 




ibilowen an 

Kizamat . a a • 

3,136 

• •• 



e.e 

Bot takMi isto 

MabanCja’s body«nard 

Mitfn'a bodj^gam , 

600 

680 

300 



... 

ealenlstian, 
norany offieers 

Pdnch force 

1,000 

aaa 




aboTethe raok 

Fort and outpost guards 

1,900 



222 

... 

of oommadan. 

Total 

24,568 

1,492 

1,632 

286 

1,683 



There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jamd 
and half in Kashmir. 

Bktrihution. —Mr. Henvey at the end of 1882 put down the distribatioB 
of the troops thus :— 


Kaohinir 


5,648 mao. 


Jamd 12,730 „ 

Astor ,.,•••••• 1,604 ,, 

Oilgit •,*•••••• 8,116 ,, 

Mozafarabdd •••••>•• 800 „ 

Various forts. • 4,595 » 


In 1889 Captain Dnrand gave the following information regarding the 
present strength of the active army, exclusive of killadan :— 


..2,667 

Cavalry . . • • ' • • • • • 88® 

. . . * V a aan 


Infantry ••••••••• 12,229, guns 66. 

15,526 

Irregulars. . 

, 17,780 


At present (1889) the Kashmir army is being reorganixed; it U propoaad 
to form:— 


12 Infantry regiments, at 600 men each 

1 Body-guard regiment . . . 

Kushada Fanj , . . . 

2 Cavalry regiments, at 350 men eaoh 

1 Body-guard squadron . • • 

Artillery men . . . . 


7,200 

600 

1,(100 

TOC 

IOC 

400 

lOAOO 

K 2 
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The Mi^ar&ja has placed the following troops at the disposal of the Impe¬ 
rial Government, to be quartered in Jamu 


2 moantain batteries of aboat 100 men each . 

1 r^ment lancers aboat • • • < 

8 in&Dtry regiments of about 634 men each • 

• 

• 

. 200 
343 
1,902 




2,445 


Composition op Corps. 

Mountain Battery. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Subadar. 

1 Havildar-Major. 

6 Harildars. 

6 Naiks. 

2 Trumpeters. 

80 Quoners. 

100 Mules. 

(100 Drivers.) 

Cavalry. 

1 Commandant. 

2 Squadron Commanders. 

1 Adjutant. 

4 Rasaldars. 

4 Jamadars. 

4 Kdt Dafadars. 

4 SaMtris. 

24 Dafadars. 

300 Sowars. 

Infantry, 

1 Commandant. 

1 Assistant Commandant. 

1 Adjutant. 

6 Snbadaia. 

6 Jamadars. 

30 Havildara. 

84 Naiks. 

12 Buglers. 

1 Bogle-Hajor. 

1 Hsvildar-Major. 

1 Armorer-Havildar. 

SCO Sepoys. 

The 1st Infantry (or Onard) Regiment will be composed entirely of 
DogrAs, the 2nd (or Rifle) Regiment of Gdrkhas, and the 3rd (or Pioneer) 
Regiment, will be a mixed corps, consisting chiefly of Mubammadans. It 
will also contain a few Mnxbi Sikhs, and artizans of sorts. 

It is thought that in addition to the above, in time all the standing army 
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that it would be necessaiy for the darhdr to keep up would be 2,000 full;^ 
trained men for the defence of Gilgit. This would give a total of about 
4,500 men, and would cause a great reduction in the present large military 
expenditure. 

Armament. —The armament is of the most heterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern. The ammunition is of bad 
quality, and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines. — Jamu. —The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the city. 
It is capable of producing 1,000 mauuds of powder per annum. The Jamd 
arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 

JRidsi. —There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum. 

Kdudehah, —Eight miles from Jamu; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

5ri»ayar.—Near the fortress of Han Parbat; it produces 250 kharwdrs of 
powder yearly. 

Mozafarabdd, Astor^ and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but 
powder can be locally made in Astor, and, it is said, in Mozafarabdd and 
Gilgit. 

Arms factories: Jamu. —This is the principal factory. Two foremen and 
one hundred and fifty workmen are employed; muzzle-loading rifles are turned 
out at the rate of a dozen in two monthly but the workmanship is bad. Snoall 
mountain guns (probably the dasti top) are manufactured. Shells are 
made in large quantities, but the quality is bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, 
bayonets, swords, are freely made; and there are experiments constantly 
going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, and so forth, but local artisans 
are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

Srinagar .—There is a factory near the Ckaoni; sixty workmen are emfjloy- 
ed, rifles and carbines are made. 

Zainagam. —On the road to Gnlmarg; twenty-five blacksmiths and ten 
workmen are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

The iron found in the country is not considered of sufficiently good quality 
for the purpose, and Bajaur iron, which is imported by way of Mozafarabdd, 
is used in the manufacture of all gnu barrels, except in the case of inferior 
sporting weapons. 

This metal is sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for a elilki rupee, the 
best Kashmiri iron casting about half as much. 

All the blacksmiths and gun-makers, to the number of about thirty shops 
or more, inhabit the Nawatta quarter of the city, at the foot of the Hari 
Parbat hill; since the government gun-factory was abolished, about fourteen 
years ago, they have been principally employed in the manufacture of rifles 
and wall-pieces for His Highness’s troops. 
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There is no systematic division of labor, and the number of weapons pro- 
duced is apparently not great. It is said that each shop, in which four or five 
workmen are employed, turns out one wall-piece or one or two rifles a month. 
The government supplies all materials, and pays for the labor of manufacture 
at the rate of thirty chilki rupees for each rifle. Considering the rudeness of 
the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well-finished weapon is produced, 
though probably not an accurate piece, as the method of boring and rifling is 
extremely primitive. Kashmm iron is used for all parts of the rifle except 
the barrel, and in the wall-pieces only the inner portion of the barrel is made 
of imported metal. 

The bayonets are made of Kashmm iron tipped with imported steel. 

Rifles and small field pieces are also manufactured for the government at 
the village of Zainagam, in the 'Rvra pargana ; there are said to be about twenty- 
five men employed in the factory; the weapons there manufactured are of 
exactly similar pattern to those made in Srinagar; the system of boring 
and rifling - is the same; the method is fully explained and illustrated in 
the Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arts of the Fanjab, Vol. II, page 
288. 

The stock of the piece is made of walnut wood, and the lock is adapted to 
both match and flint. It is said that the number of rifles produced in the 
Zainagam factory does not at present exceed five a month, but that this number 
could be increased should necessity arise. 

At Srinagar the better quality of sporting weapons, guns, and rifles are 
made of Damascus twist, of which there are two kinds: in the better quality 
it is said that only tankiga (arsenic) is used to produce the jauhar or 
damask; in the inferior description a similar result is obtained by the use of a 
mixture of kalai and tankiga. Only imported iron is fit for the purpose; 
it is beaten into thin narrow bars about 3 feet long, and between each bar a 
layer of tankiga is spread; the mass is then welded, and a bar of twisted 
metal, about the thickness of the little finger, is coiled round and welded on; 
the barrel is then shaped and bored, after which it is immersed in a mixture of 
kkaiki; this process is said to take from one to four days to draw out the 
jankaf er damask according to the strength of the mixture and the lutnre of 
the metal. 

Swords, knives, &c., are, it is said, made of fouldd, which comes from Irdn 
(Persia or from Syria even), or of steel, which is imported from the Panjab, or 
of kutki Mar from Bajanr, and sometimes of a mixture of all three metals. 
Of these, iUMfanl&d is the most expensive, costing, it is said, as much as sixteen 
ehilki rupees a seer at Srinagar; ordinary steel is worth about half as much. 
Kashmm iron is never used for the manufacture of swords, &c. Sword blades 
are not submitted to any chemical process to produce the watering, which is so 
much admired ; it is attained by tempering and polishing with a stone called 
kiran. The export trade in fire-arms and sword blades, for which Kashmir 
was once famous, seems to have died out. 

Besides the above it must be borne in mind that there are many private 
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g'unsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European 
weapons. It is believed they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
rifles, and the Maharaja perhaps makes use of them as contractors for the 
manufactnre of arms. 

Preientt of arms to the Maharaja.—In 1877-78 the Government of India 
Secret, July 1877, Nos 61-64 and presented tbe Maharaja with a complete 

mountain battery of four rifled 7-pounder 
gnus, four thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider rifles, with 200 rounds 


Secret, August 1877, Nos. 96, 98 ; of ammunition for each rifle. The Maharaja 
and December 1877, No. 91. requested that some troops might be 

taught to use the rifles, and twenty-one men were accordingly instructed at 
Sialkot, being attached for the purpose to the 15th Native Infantry. 

Powder Factory .—In 1877 the Maharaja asked permission to obtain the 


Political A., October 1877, Nos. 538- 
539. 


services of “ a native versed in the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder to superintend tbe 


powder factory in this country. ” No objection was made, but it was said that 
the man’s employment must be “ strictly limited to superintending tbe manu¬ 
facture of powder only.” 


Cost of the army .—The expenditure on the army was in 1887 estimated 
at 22 lakhs of British rupees. Till recently a number of charges were mixed 


up with the military charges which bad no proper place among them. Of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced, the items being 
separated under different heads. 


Composition of ike ar»yr.—-The bulk of tbe army consists of Dogp^, a term 
that is generally used for hill lUijpdts in the Fanj^b, but which properly de¬ 
notes neither caste nor religion, and is applied to all the inhabitants of tbe 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower hill country lying between the Chenib 
and the Ravi. In point of fact, there is a considerable proportion of Musal- 
mans among the Dogras, though the greater number are Hindus. Those that 
take military service are mostly Rajpdts, who are divided into two classes, nit., 
Midn Rdjputs and ordinary Rajputs. 

The sappers and miners are composed exclusively of low-caste men, such 
as Meghs and Dums, whose touch is defilement to a Rijput. Dogid Musal- 
m£ns are tbe descendants of Hindus that have been forcibly converted to Islam, 
and still retain their caste names and many of tbeir caste customs. Chibhdl 


contains great numbers of Muhammadanised Rijputs. 

In person the Dogrfis are small men, averaging about 5 feet 4 inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient in stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marchers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great mns- 
cular exertion is not required. In the Panj4b they have acquired the charac¬ 
ter of being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb—“ The Dogra 
only wants horns and tail to be a bullock.” They have the reputation of 
being faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tena¬ 
city, which renders them excellent material as soldiers. 
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Mr. Girdlestone’s memo, dated Sth 
February lb72. 


Good as is the material to be foand among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dog.-tt 
force fleeing panic-stricken from a contemptible enemy. • As a class, the Rajput 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathan, and Panjabi Musalmfin officers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
few of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does 
not stand high. Like all Dogris', they are gieat misers, and lose no opportu¬ 
nity of making money out of their subordinates. As a body, the officers are a 
great deal too old, at least half of them-being of an age which would incapa¬ 
citate them for prolonged hard work. The jealousy of authority being exer¬ 
cised by subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kashinir administra¬ 
tion, causes the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby de¬ 
priving officers in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 

Foreign reeruiU. — (1) Kukdt .—In the comse of 1871) the Maharaja raised 

two companies of Kukas, of one hundred 
men each, with the intention of making them 
the nucleus of a regular Kiika regiment. 
His orders to the recruiters whom he sent into the Panjab were to obtain men 
of good family and fine physique. The two hundred Kukas were kept at 
Jamu for some little time. Thence they were transferred to Srinagar, where 
they were made much of. Presents were often bestowed on them irrespective 
of their pay, and a prominent place was assigned to those who wished to go to 
the vazir’i darbdr. It was no uncommon occurrence for a party of them to 
attend darbdr after morning parade. Suddenly in the end of the year they 
were all removed to Mozafarabad. This hasty departure is attributed to the 
desire of the Kashmir government to conceal the fact that it was employing 
men whom the British Government would not have in its ranks. After this 
Political A., rebmaiy 1872, Nos. fbe Kukss were treated with less considera¬ 
tion, and wifhin a short time they were 
dismissed. 

The Panjab Government has been direct¬ 
ed to watch Kuk& recruiting by the Kash¬ 
mir darbdr. 

of 1878 the Maharaja expresserl* a wish to 
have an African body-guard. Nothing came 
of the idea, but the Officer on Special Duty was 
told to discourage it should any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 
seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious objec- 
tiona 

(5) Qdrhhat and Pafiaas.—Recent rcporfst have stated that both Gurkha 
t Secret E., July 1883, Nos. 85-80 Pathan recruits are being enlisted for 

sml 81-63. the Kashmir army. The attention of the 

Secret E,, October 1883, Nos. 338- Officer On Special Duty has been particularly 

directed to the matter. 


89-49. 


43. 


Political A., April 1871. No. 54. 

(2) Jfrieant .—At the end 

• Political A., June 1889. Nos. 41- 


341. 
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Military Administration. —The whole army is nominally administered by 
the Maharija's brother, Rdja Rdm Singh. He is aided by a misaiib and a 
snperiuteiident of the military department. The pay of the musakib is 
fil87>8 monthly, and he has several assistants. 

Appointments and promotions arc made by parwanas from Mian Bam 
Singh under orders from the Maharaja, but all candidates have to secure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one. Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military service is a duty owed to the State, 
and the Hindu’s ready submission to constituted authority, form the best 
recruiting agenta The Dogra recruits are often mere boys, who have been 
induced by want and persuasion to enter the ranks in which they are retained 
by a feeling of comradeship and the difficulty of escape from the situation. 
The scanty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, 
carriage when marching, and the income tax or tambol, which is paid by 
every government official from the highest to the lowest. Under this latter 
head a tanadis is subject to a deduction of R6-4 a month, besides which he is 
charged about tt-l for rations. Officers on lower pay are charged in proportion. 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungi Fauj is 
or 50 per cent, of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month’s pay is 
deducted from each government servant on every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Maluirdja's family. 'Flie scanty pittance left after these d^ 
ductious is still further reduced by the dishonesty of the bakski. The sepoy s 
pay used to be withheld so as to be always from four months to a year in 
arrears, aiid it was occasionally as much as eighteen or twenty months overdue. 
At intervals, according to the bokshi’s inclination, it is announced that four 
or five months’ pay will be issued on a certain day. The bak^ki, accompanied 
by the sauadis, colonels, and cominadans, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn. His accounts are rapidly read out to him by the baktbt s 
clerk, and the small sum shown to be doe is banded to him minus the odd 
annas, which ore retained as the baksk^s perquisite. Should he attempt to 
complain, he is bustled out or made a prisoner, and in any case finds bis 
remonstrance results in his having to wait till next pay-day, several months, 
before he gets anything. The impossibility of redress, and the recollection 
that he has still several months’ pay due to him in the bakskt s hands, comjtel 
him to content himself with whatever is offered him. 

In Jamu, under the eye of the Maharaja, the rations issued are of good 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sickness 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefiy from dyspepsia, are the result. It may 
happen that all the mills in a place are owned by the governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zamiudars at any mill not belonging to him. 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different 
grains is accumulated. This is all mixed together, charged to government as 
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fine wheat, and issued to the sepoy. A single handful of such stuff often con¬ 
tains wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal and maize mixed up together. After 
sifting'this mixture the sepoy has to take it to be ground, for which he has to 
pay, and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a mat¬ 
ter of considerable diflSculty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, when at a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. This, though not authorised, is arranged by 
payments to the commadan and the bakM. Or it may happen that he is 
desirous of quitting the service altogpether to take up land on the death of some 
of his family. As there is no recognised arrangement by which a sepoy can 
get bis discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of his colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he is obliged to pay. The five 
or six months' pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the hakthi. 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, but the Dogra is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travels 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without com¬ 
plaining, though often despatched on the most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 


altogether, and others rendered cripples for life from cold and exposure. Some 
years ago an entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of twelve 
hundred men, including their baggage coolies, perishing together. 

Forit,—la December 1882, Mr. Henvey furnished a list of seventy-one 


Secret E., October 1883, No. 349. 


forts in the Kashmir State, containing an ag. 
gregate garrison of 4,530 men, and a total of 


eighty-eight large and one hundred small guns. One half of these forts are 
in Jamu territory; twelve are in Punch; sixteen in Kashmir; five in Gilgit, 
and three in Ladak. A description of each of these forts is given on the next 


page. 
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Liil offorls ill the territory of the Maharaja of Jama and Kathmxr. 


jfaioes of the Wazints. NAmes of the forts. 


1 

In the Wazirat of 

Hari Parbat Fort 

150 


Kashmir. 



2 

KamrAj in Kashmir . 

Hato Pir Fort . , 

15 

3 

Mo'ZHfamhad in Kasb* 

Baramiila Fort. • 

16 


mir tenitory. 



4 

Ditto 

Port of Bankafgarh . 

25 

5 

Mozafarabad Wazirat 

Fort Oorigarh . 

26 

6 

Ditto « . 

Fort Kfttai, Bamba . 

40 

7 

Ditto 

Fort Dopatta . 

50 

8 

Ditto • 

Fort MozafarabAd . 

205 

9 

Ditto 

Fort Naosbera • . 

25 

10 

Ditto . • 

Uri Fort 

50 

11 

Ditto 

FoH Donna , 

60 

12 

Ditto . 4 

Fort Chikary • , 

100 

13 

Ditto . • 

Fort Kama 

50 

14 

Ditto . • 

Fort KboranwAla 

25 

15 

Ditto . , 

Fort Tarda Deri • 

25 

16 

Ditto . . 

Fort Darn war . 4 

25 



Total forts 16 

886 



Walla of this fort were bailt 
ID the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, and the baildings 
were constracted by Jabar 
KhAn, BarakzAi. 

This fort is old. 

Ditto. 

I) 

In Eakka territory. 

This place is in the jagfr of 
SnlUn Mnhammad SnltAn, 
BambA. 

In BambA territory. 

This place belongs to the Eakkas 
and BambAs. There is no 
magatine in this fort. 


JPorfs ia Qilgit Wazirttt. 

1 Oilgit . . . Fdrt Gilgit* • 

2 Ditto . • • Fort Sber • 

3 Ditto . . . Fort Chaprot • 

4 Ditto • . • Fort Hasora* • 

6 Ditto . • . Fort Bunji* 

Total forts 3 


200 7 

100 ... On the frontier of Yasfn. 

100 8 On the frontier ^ TasCn and 

Nagar, 

200 8 

50 8 

650 18 


Ladah F^rtt, 


LadAk . 

Fort LadAk 

200 

Ditto Wazirat . • 

Fort Liiskar 

80 

Ditto • 

Fort DrAe 

SO 


Total forts 3 

260 


> rsBtain Barrow rires ae a^oant of Ssi fort fanrison. aboat iO tnegwlars. F. R T. 

•Captsio Barrow glTss farrison as 860 lalhatry, 80 finioers. Armameat, three brass BHraatsIn funs, oae 

jairiKm u m (attmlbn ud IS paam. Iwidw 400 IrntnUr. ud 300 Jifirdu.. 

* Captain Barrow ffiret annanent as a.lJ-toch hnss gaa sad 6 sber baebss. 
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LUt of forts, ^e. —continued. 


No. 

Names of the Waifrat. 

Xames of the forts. 

Ifambei 
of men 
io each 
fort. 

tfombe^ 

of g^UDS 
is each 
fort. 

Remarks. 


in iht Wazirat of Jamti. 




1 

Id Jamu 

Fort Bau 

105 

25 

This fort is on the farther 






bank of the river Tani, 2 






miles from Jamd. This 






was built in the time of 






Raja Banjit Deo. 

2 

lUnbirpura Wnzirat . 

Fort Suohetgarh 

5 


Built by Kdja Sachet Singh. 

3 

Ditto 

Fort Sauba 

10 


Ditto ditto. 



Total forts 3 

120 

25 



Fort» in Jasrota Waiirat, 




1 

Jasrota Wazirat • 

Fort Jasniirgarh 

25 

2 

It was built in the time of 






R4jH La! Deo and K4ja Hin 






Singh. 

2 

Ditto , ■ • 

Fort Mustg'irh 

25 

2 

On the bill Phadd, near the 






frontier. 

3 

Ditto . 

Fort Kiiloya . 

12 


At the foot of a hill. 



Total forts 3 

62 

4 



Tort* in the W'azirat of Tiati i 


1 


1 

Biasi Wuzfrit 

Fort Rhsi 

60 

10 

This was built bv RAja Ratan 






Deo. 

2 

Ditto . 

Fort Salar 

1 105 

26 

This fort is very strong, and 




1 


all the treasure of Rdja 



Total forts 2 

1 155 

35 * 

! Ouiab Singh is buried here. 


Fort i» the Wa*{ 

'.rat of Ktzhltoar. 




1 

Wazi'rat KisbtwiEr . 1 

Fort Kishtwar 

50 

1 

Tills fort was bnilt bj the 


' 




forefathers of Tagh Singh, 


Fort* in the Wazirat of Jhappal. 




1 

Wazirat Jhappal 

Fort Jhappsil . 

25 

1 

Ancient. 

2 

Ditto . • 

Fort Khaniun • 

20 

1 


3 

Ditto 

F<»rt Rajore, known as 

30 

2 

This was built in the time of 



Bampdr. 



Baja Kimbir Singh. 

4 

Ditto 

Fort Tharoch . • 

25 

2 

Thia i. a strong fort. 

5 

Ditto 

Fort Maogla Devi 

25 

5 


5 

Ditto • • 

Fort Rainbirgarh 

10 

1 


7 

Ditto • 

Fort Mangla Mai « 

25 

8 




Total forts 7 * 

160 

14 
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Lift of fortt, ^c. —continued. 





Ncmbei 

Number 


No. 

Names of the Waalrats. 

Names of the forts. 

of men 

of guns 

Bemarks. 




fort. 

fort. 



I'ofit «» the Wazirataf ilindeoar. 




1 

Wufrat Min^wftr • 

Fort Blind war . 

15 

1 


2 

IMtto 

Fort Mirpur . . 

15 

1 


8 

Ditto 

Fort Rdmkdt « * 

20 

1 


4 

Ditto 

Fort Barjati 

10 

1 


6 

Ditto 

Fort Akndr 

5 



6 

Ditto 

Fort Dewa Watala . 

25 

2 


7 

Ditto 

Fort Blangano 

10 

1 


8 

Ditto 

Fort Baruala . . 

10 

1 




Total forts 8 

no 

8 



TorU tM the Wc 

xtirat of Pandd. 




1 

Wazfrat PaodtJ 

Fort Pandu . • 

Fort Basaoli . 

16 

1 

This was bailt in the 
the old rdjas. 

2 

Ditto 

10 

■ ■ ■ 

3 

Ditto 

Fort Rimnagnr , 

820 

4 

This is a large fort, and waa 
bnilt bj Rdja Sucbet Singha 



Total forta 3 





816 

with 

Mfdn 

Sahib’s 

5 

Some years ago this jdace 
and the fort were assigned 
to Mfdn Bdm Singh as jagfr. 
The income is R7a000. The 
•aid Vtf n keeps bLi own men 







at the number giren, nod 






pays the eepon out of the 
income. The iMtfn baa foil 






antbority bare. 


ForU in the Waxirat of Uiampor. 




1 

Waafrat Udampdr 

Fort Udampdr 

15 

2 

Tbif ia bailt like a palac^ hot 





can be aaed as a fwt. 

3 

Ditto • 

FortlUmgarh, knoim 

10 

1 

This fort is on the Tani at a 



m Kotli. 



distance of 8 milee from 
Udampur, towards north. 

3 

Ditto 

Fort Kanchat Sisgr- 

50 

8 

On the Chimb; a strcmg fort. 


wals. 




i 

Ktto 

Fort Poda 

50 

3 

This ia in the tahafl of Bdm' 
bdu. 



Total {wta 4 

136 

8 


ForU t» Badnvnr i* 

he jagir of Mian Amnr 





8imgk, the third eon of the Mahmrd^n, 




1 

Wu(nt Bkdnwir . 

Fort Badiawfc 

810 

6 

Tbie place and the fort are the 





jagfr of MUa Atawe Singh, 
the tbird eon of the Bfaha* 
idjs : ineoiseisaboet 85,000. 


8 


Fort Samiaa^irb . 

36 

3 

Belongs to Bbadd Wa^rat. 

8 


Sander Kot • • 

16 

1 

Bdooga to Fadtt Wai&it, 

4 

DiUo • 

Fort Karon . . 

20 

1 

IHtto. 



Total (orta 4 

870 

9 

Tbeae forts were first in Badra- 





wdr, now in Pado. 
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Liu of fortt, ^e. —concluded. 


— 




Namber 

Namber 


Vo. 

Kamos of the Waxirate. 

Names of the forts. 

cf men 

of gnoB 

Bemarka. 





fort. 

fort. 



Forti in Sdja Moti 8ingh*9 territory. 





1 

In Pdnch « . 

Fort Pdnch 


115 

5 

Tliis is the sendna of Rdja 






Motf Singh. The guards are 
under Devi Dfn. There is a 








magazine here. It is near 
Pdnch. 

2 

Tabsfl Mnhnder 

Fort tfankdt • 


15 

1 

This was built by Bdja Jawa* 

3 

TabsH B4gh , . 

Fort Jawahirgarh 


IS 

1 

hir Singh. 

4 

Ditto 

Fort Bdgh 


12 

1 

5 

Tahgfl Sadh Mansi « 

Fort Pari • 


12 

1 


6 

Ditto « 

Fort Valpagi . 


10 



7 

Tahsil B^h • 

Fort Taeen • 


10 



8 

Ditto , • 

Fort Palang 


9 



9 

Ditto • . 

Fort Qoara • 


10 



10 

Ditto , 

Fort Palandri . 


10 



11 

Ditto , 

Fort Badal , 


11 



12 

Ditto 

Fort Eandri 


9 





Total Forte 12 

. 

238 

9 



Total of oil ike forUt gnm^ and men 
Kaekmir and Jamii territory. 






Total of the forte in 

Forte 

16 

885 

46 

Id Eaehmfr, EemrSj, and Mo. 


Kashnifr. 

Total of the forts In 

Ditto . • 

6 

650 

13 

zafarabdd. 


Gilgit. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto • • 

3 

260 

8 



Ladike 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

3 

120 

25 



Jamd. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

3 

62 

4 



Jasrota. 




• 



Toeal of the forts in 

Ditto 

2 

155 

35 



B6w(. 

Total of tiie forte in 

Ditto 

1 

50 

4 



Kishtwar. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

7 

160 

14 



JhappaL 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto • 

8 

110 

8 



Mindwar. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

3 

845 

5 



Padn with Bdm- 
pdr. 







Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

4 

125 

8 



Udampdr. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

4 


9 



Badrawdr. 







Total of the forts in 
Hdja Moti Singh’s 
territory. 

Ditto 

12 

238 

9 



QnAXD Totaz . 

71 

4,530 

188 

Large 88, small lOCh 



SfALKOT, "I F. Hinvet, 

22nd December 1882. J Officer on Special Duty in Kachmir. 
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Currency .—On tbe 13th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted the following 
Political A., August 1880, Nos. 1 memoi*andura regarding the coinage of the 

Kashmir State:— 


** There is at present much confusion in Kashmir, and considerable excitement among the 
trading people, with reference to the various silver coins in circulation. 

Theold Hart Singhi rupee worth eight annas. Th^ were introduced daring the 
Sikh rtfj bj Sarddr Hari Singh. They are few in number, and are for tbe most part of fall 
weight and good metal. 

" Second. —The old cAiYifci rupees, issued by the Mahardja Gnldb Singh and valued original¬ 
ly at ten annas. In consequence of the dishon^t practice of the Kashmir officials in charge of 
tbe mint, these old ckilki rupees were greatly debased, and some years ago the darhdr found 
itself forced to lower the value generally to eight annas; but the quantity of alloy differs to 
the extent of many annas, and, moreorer, the device being rnde and easily imitated, the 
Kashmir silversmiths have freely used their own coins along with the government money, 
and mixed in them as much copper as suited their purpose. The old ekUkte are spread all 
over tbe country, and they form the general circulating medium for petty trade. 

“ jfAiVrf.—The new ckilki rupees issued by the present Mahardja about ten or twelve years 
ago* They are of full weight and good metal, and are taken at the valne of ten annas. 

Fourth. —The Kuglish or doable rupee, rarely imitated and freely taken. Now when 
the new chilkit were brought in, no attempt seems to have been made to recall the obsolete 
coins, and, further, the negligence of the government and of the police has suffered the oper¬ 
ations of tbe coiners to go unchecked, though coining is of course forbidden by the laws of the 
country. From these causes it happens that, as before stated, the old and debased or counter¬ 
feit chilkis are current in vast quantities. A recent theft of pathmtna was traced to certain 
goldsmiths of Siinagar, whose premises were searched,and there the police discovered coining 
implements. The matter being reported to the Mahartfja, His Highness awoke to the loss 
which both the State and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing state of 
affairs, and he passed an order directing all who possessed old ehilkis to present them for 
mination. If the coins be recognised as from tbe government mint, tbe holders will receive 
full value in new ehilkis j if otherwise, the bad money is to be broken up. This measure has 
given rise to loud and widespread complaints. The people say that tbe coins are only dis¬ 
tinguishable from one another by the varying quantity of alloy. The old ehilkis were notori¬ 
ously debased by the officers of the mint; and as tbe practice of priva.te coining has been 
winked at, or at least overlooked, £he government ought not to make its subjects suffer for 
the bad coinage which has resulted therefrom. Tbe case is difficult: on the one hand, it is 
clear that a debased coinage which owes its origin to the facts herein describ^ ought to ^ 
recalled; on the other hand, the darbdr is between the horns of a dilemma. Either the bulk 
of the population roust suffer loss from the rejection and destruction of the bad own, though 
issued from the mint itself or passed wholesale by coiners under the nose of the government, 
or the State must take the loss on ite own shoulders. X am afraid the latter bom is not one 
upon which the darhaa* is likely to impale itself.** 


It may he added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 

Commissioner at Leh about the depreciation 
Political A., October 1871, Nos. 139- * ehti^i rupee in Lad^k. A little 

144; March 1872, Nos. 43-48; April tne C 

1872, Nos. 213-216; also Financial A„ before this the Maharaja had asked the gov- 
Kofember 1870, Nos. 3-27- crnment to enable him to get coining ma- 

cbinery. It was sn^ested that be should make use of the Calcutta mint, 
G«.e», A.. M., 1870, Nc 1-9; but he ob^ted t^t to give up coining 
•««l OctoW 1870, Nos. 1-2. voold be detrimental both to his revenue 

«nd bis dignity. The government then ordered tbe Borki workrfiops to 
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comply with the darhdr’t indents; and at the same time offered to supply 
blanks from the Calcutta mint. 

Of a number of coins sent by Mr. Girdlestone to the Calcutta mint, the 
least valuable was equal to eight annas of British currency, and the most 
valuable to a trifle more than ten annas. 

Chilki, or raja Shaki, rupees are coined at Srinagar. The coin contains six 
M'nt C in» e tnaskat of pure silver, anduB equal to ten annas 

English standard. On one side is inscribed 
“ Sheonath Suhae” and on the reverse, “ Zurb-i-Sreenuggur, Sumiut (year) 
IHS,” with a cross. 

The meaning of the letters IHS is said to be Jesug Hominum Salvator, 
and was inscribed by a native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, 
who took service with Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had these letters inscribed, 
as he told the raja they would be pleasing to the British. 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar aud Jamu. 

For all information regarding temples of Kashmir, see Dr. Neve's 
Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladak, Skardu, &c., pages 77 to 91. 
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ABA—ACH 


A 

ABADAN—Lat. 35° 7', Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Shyok river, in Khapalu (Baltistan). 
The Shyok here inns in two channels, each about 100 yards wide, average 
depth about 2 feet. A skin raft is kept here. The Shyok is navigable 
to some way below Shapalu village. {Thornton.) 

ABDULOND—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 76° 19'. Elev. 

This place, which is called in the Dard language Abdulodi, contains bat 
one house, the most easterly habitation in the Tilail valley; it lies near 
the source of the Kishan Oanga river on the road to Dras. 

ABlD—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Bddil pass, from which it is dis¬ 
tant 4 miles north. 

A sheltered spot, but no houses or supplies. Snow in October. {All¬ 
good.) 

ACHAMAL—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A village, said to contain twenty-five houses, in Kargil (^Itistan). It lies 
near the right bank of the Wakha river, about 8 miles from its junc¬ 
tion with the Suru river. Its iuhabitants arc Muhammadans. 

ACHAR—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 38'. Elev. 

A hamlet containing two houses, surrounded by a few rice-fields; on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

It lies below the path between Nuraseri and Pancbgram, in the district 
of Mozafarabad. 

ACHIBAL, ACHIWUL, or SAHIBABAD—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 76° 17'. 
Elev. 

A village situated at the extremity of the range of hills which *parates 
the parganas of firing and Kutbar; it lies about 6 miles south-east of 
Islamabad, from whence it is visible. 

It is celebrated for a magnificent spring, the largest in Kashmir, which 
rises at the foot of the rocky spur of the Achib61 Tbang mountain, the 
main stream being carried through a fine "Id pleasure-garden, which was 
made by the emperor Shah Jahangir. This garden contains the rerawns 
of hamdms and other buildings; the stream, which falls over a cascade into 
a square tank, is shaded in its course through the garden by some magni¬ 
ficent chunar trees. In the middle of the tenk is a small summer-house, 
and at its lower end crossing the stream is a haradari, but this work has of 
late been abandoned in favour of the neighbouring filature. 'The natives 
suppose the spring to be the reappearance of the river Bring, whose waters 
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saddenly disappear throogh a large fissnre in its limestone bed. some miles 
to tbe eastward. Yigne considers that the probabilities are in faTOur of 
this sapposition. He states that the water^ though icy cold, is not very 
good for drinking. 

The village, which contains about twenty-eight houses, and a mixed 
population of Hindds aud Muhammadans, lies to the north and west of 
the garden and spring, and is shaded by fine trees. 

There are seven families of Muhammadan zamindars, and a mulla, seven 
pandits, including two gosains, two patwaris, two zamindars, and a brah¬ 
min ; and the following traders: a bania, two washermen, a barber, a 
milkman, two gardeners, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a baker, and a basket- 
maker ; also two fakirs and a sepoy. 

There is a masjid in the village, and the ziarat of Saiad Sh&hab-ud-din 
of Baghdad, who is believed to have died here three hundred years ago. 

Achibal is the tahsil of the KnthXr pargana, and was anciently called 
Sahibabad. 

There is a large government store-house in tbe village for the supply 
of necessaries to European travellers and sportsmen in the Maru Wardwan 
valley and the neighbouring mountains. 


Table of didancet from Aehibdl to placet in Ut vicinity. 
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ACH— API 


The village is surrounded with cultivation and trees; the inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamfndars, and number ten families. There is a masjid in 
the village. The water-supply is plentiful, both from the Burzil and the 
Dudar Kad torrent, which flows by its northern side. 

ACHURBAL—Lat 34° 38'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 13,000'. 

The mountain, which is so named in the D4rd dialect, is known as the 
Kishan Oanga by Hindus, and is called the Hubbur Rotan-ka-hal by the 
Kashmiris. 

The Achnrbal mountain is a conical peak, having an elevation of over 
13,000 feet, and stands out a conspicuous object at the south-east corner of 
the Gurais valley. 

ADAMABAD—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74* 17 . Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountain above the right bank 
of the Gagrin stream, at its confluence with the Dali Nar, 

It is distant about 14 miles north-east of Punch, and contains about 
fifty houses, inhabited by Gujars and Kashmiii Muhammadans. 

ADDAI— 

?,'hi8 stream, known as the Addai-ka-kutta, flows into the Dali Nar by 
its left bank, between the villages of Bajpiir and Pulara in Punch; it is 
fordable, being about 20 feet broad and of inconsiderable depth, and is 
crossed by the path from Punch towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpflr, and 
Sang Safid passes. 

ADDIDAK—Lat. f 3° 3'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 1,800'. 

A small custom-house and guard-room at the summit of the first ridge, 
about six miles north of Bhimbar, and the same distance south of Saiad* 
abad SarXi, on the road into Kashmir. 

ADUR—Lat. 33° 40'. ' Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A small scattered village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelnm, on an 
island formed by two branches of the Lidar. It lies nearly midway be¬ 
tween Islamabad and Bij-Beh&ra. 

AFFRAYDA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, near the left bank of the Idj nalo, south¬ 
west of Sbaluta. In the village is a large water-mill. {Montgomerit.) 

A PITH—Lat. 38° 51'. Long. 76° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Mam WardwXu valley, on the left bank of the river, 
about a mile north-west of Mangil, half-way between Inshin and Basman. 

It contains seven booses, a maqid, and the zfflrat of the Char-yar, or 
four companions of Muhammad, lliere is a little grass and a few trees 
about the village, which is built on the bank of the Kflznz stream; a path 
hes up the valley of this stream to Pbirdala, a grazing gronnd in the 
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Zagnai valley, which is much frequented late in enmmer, when the snows 
have melted. The track to the Zagnai valley hy the Mangil Nai, a little 
to the sonth, is said to be preferred. There is a kadal bridge over the 
Maru Wardw&n river between Afith and Suedramman. 

AGAR— 

A stream which drains the western slopes of the mountains in the Chikar 
district, south of Mozafarab^; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and 
empties itself into the Jhelum, in latitude 84° 12', longitude 78° 82'. Cap¬ 
tain Allgood mentions this stream in his Kashmir Routes under the name 
of “ Arood Knss.” 

Tbe river is now crossed by a fine new bridge, about a mile from its 
mouth, (Barrom.) 

AGAR—Lat 33° 29'. Long. 73° 66'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying in the Kotli valley, about 2 miles south of 
that town, at the foot of the low hills just to the east of the path to 
Mirpur. There are about thirty houses in the village. 

AGHAM OR UGH AM—Lat. 34°18'. Long. 77° 64'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nnbra district, on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
junction of the Digar stream. It is the third march from Leli (314 miles) 
on the winter ronte by the Karakoram pass to Yarkand. {Drew.) 

AHA TUNG—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 6,290'. 

.The hill which bounds the southern face of the Manas Bal lake, and is 
lemarkahle owing to its isolated position and abrupt rise, from tbe level of 
the surrounding country, of 1,000 feet. The hill is said to have been so 
named after a fakir. The sides of the hill are rugged and covered with 
low jungle, among^ which tbe prangos plant and dwarf juniper grow. 

AIK RIVER— 

A small stream with broad, shifting, sandy bed, flowing south-west 
towards Sialkot. It generally has water which is used for irrigation 
along the banks by means of lifts. There are one or two ruined mud 
forts near its course. That at Trewa is now only a mud heap; tbe one at 
Narea is in better preservation. {Wingate.) 

AJANABAD—Lat. 3S°34'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A small village near Tina and between it and Baramgala, at the foot of 
the Rattan Fir range. It is situated to the east of the road and consider¬ 
ably above it. {Inee.) 

AJIMGARH—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A fort situated on the range of hills west of the road from Rajacri to 
Punch by the Bhimbar Oali. It is said to be a work of some strength, 
and 18 distant five ies from the town of Baj<aori. {lliigel.) 
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AJJ-AKN 


AJJUS—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village to the east of the Wular lake, on the bndle road which 
circles it. 

AKHAL—Lat. 33°37'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kiiund valley, in the Diosur pargana. There are 
some fine trees about the village, which is supplied with water from a 
stream. 

AKNtfR—Lat 32° 54'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 6,142'. 

A small town on the riglit bank of the Chenab, which is here a strong, 
clear, and rapid stream, with a stony l>ottom; the water is of icy coldness. 
On the east of the town, with one face resting on the river and command¬ 
ing the ferry, is a considerable brick fort. It is almost a square, and ita 
sides are about 200 yards in length. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too 
high for scaling-ladders. No cannon can be mounted on them, as there is 
no terreplein. 

There is one entrance gate by the river and another on the land side. 
The walls are crowned with battlements of the same kind as one sees in the 
Mogul forts throughout Hindustan. The fort was built ninety or one 
hundred years ago by Mian Taj Singh. It is now occupied by troops of 
the central government; but some of the descendants of Taj Singh live in 
the town. 

There is no well inside the fort. Two or three ferry-boats ply across 
the stream opposite to it. When the river is swollen two journeys each 
way is as much as can be done in one day. 

Aknur is distant about 18 miles from Jamu, 36 from Bhimbar, and 
86 miles, or eight marches, from Sbupion by the Budil pass, and the same 
number of marches, or 90 tniles, from Rajaori. 

The town is built on a terrace above the river, which is overlooked by 
a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is mean and dirty. 
A little above the fort .-ire found traces of a former city. Near Akmir is 
a place where the Chenib was bridged by one of the invaders of India, 
who passed his army across at the spot. 

Tlie inhabitants of Akniir are much mixed; a portion of them are of the 
same various castes as about Jamd ; but there are a large number besides 
of Muhammadans who bear the .name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were 
originally of that nation. Unlike, however, Kashmiri settlers in other 
parts, who usually retain distinct their language, ways* and looks, these 
have lost their native tongue, and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different from the Dogras, yet are not reeog- 
nisably Kashmiris. 

Aknur lias two or three circumstances that should make it flourish as a 
town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing muc^ traffic, converge; 
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it is jost within reach of boats that navigate the ChenXb, this position be> 
ing made use of chiefly for bnilding boats, and sending, them down for 
sale; thirdly, Aknur is where the timber from the mountains that floats 
down the river is caught and stored. This last business brings much em> 
ployment and gain to the people. 

1'he surrounding country is fruitful and well cultivated. Supplies 
plentiful. {Jiugel — AUgood — Drew^ 

AKSAI CHIN —Fide " Lingzithang.” 

AKTAGH— ri<fe '■ Malik Shah." 

ALCHI—Lat. 31°14'. Long. 77° U'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
iartfart ot Saspul (Lad4k). There is a path through this village to the 
Zanskar, via the Strakspir pass, which W ard sa} s is open frona about 
15th June. {Aglmer.) 

ALCHURI—Lat. 35° 82'. Long. 76° 42'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Sbigar (Baltistan). As far as this the road up 
the left bank of the Sbigar river is good. Above Alchuri it becomes very 
difficult. It contains fifty-five houses. {Aylmer.) 

ALIABAD—Lat. 33° 67 '. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A small village at the southern foot of the Haji Pir range, on the road 
between Punch and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 18 and 71 
miles respectively. The village is built on the east side of the road, and 
contains about fifteen huts. There is a bungalow for the accommodation 
of travellers, con.sistiug of a single room, 26 X 14 feet, prettily situated 
about 200 yards below the village, in the midst of small green meadows ; 
adjoining it are the ruins of an old sarni. Water and supplies obtainable. 
(Ince.) 

ALIABAD SARAI—Lat. 33°39'. Long. 74°39'. Elev. 9°700'. 

A halting-place to the north of the Pfr Panjal pass, on the road between 
Bhimbar and Srinagar, 84 miles distant from Bhimbar and 46 from 
Srinagar. 

The sarai (which offers bad accommodation to travellers] stands alone 
in wild and dreary solitude, and during the wintry portion of the year 
is buried in snow and unvisited. It is situated about half-way up the side 
of a lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a long, deep, 
and narrow valley, traversed by a torrent which flows from the Nandau 
Sar. 

Some supplies are procurable during such time as the pass is open ; 
fodder is extremely plentiful, also wood and water; there is a fair encamp* 
ing ground. The roads from Rajaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal 
pass debouch here. {Fiyne — Higel — Alhjood — Ince.) 
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ALIBRANSA PASS—Ut. 35° 15'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 

This is a pass across {he Karakoram Moantains, which, Vigne says, leads 
from Skardd to Yarkand. It is at the head of the Saltoro, a considerable 
tribntaty which joins the Shyok opposite Khapalo. “ The appearance of 
this pass," says Vigne, “ was diSerent from any that I had yet visited, as 
its sides were formed of perpendicular pinnacles of gneiss, some of them 
being cleanly scarped from a height of 2,000 feet directly down to the bed 
of the valley j and to complete the pre-eminently wild and UUima-Thule- 
like appearance of the place, there was scarcely an interval between the 
precipices that was not occupied by a magnificent glacier.” 

This traveller was unable to accomplish the ascent of the pass, though 
he attained to an elevation of about 13,000 feet, the glaciers proving 
insurmountable. ( Vigne, II, pp. 383-7.) This pass has not been used 
for a great many years, and its existence is only vaguely known to the 
inhabitants of Khapalu {Aylmer). 

ALIKOR—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A small village which lies high up on the mountain side, above the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga; it contains four houses inhabited by pahari 
fakirs. 

The foot-path from Titwal towards Mozafarabad lies down the valley 
a considerable distance below the village; the track for cattle passes 
through the village, and is said to be rough and dangerous, involving a 
long ascent and descent. 

ALSER-Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated a little distance from the left bank of the Kamil river, 
about 2 miles west of Shalurah, on the path towards the Karnao valley. 

It contains twelve housesand a masjid; the inhabitants are all Muham¬ 
madans. There are some fine walnut aud other fruifStrees in the village, 

■ and much rice cultivation about it. 

ALSU OR ALSOA—Lat. 34°25'. Long. 74° 85’. Elev. 5,200'. 

A considerable village about a mile from the north-western shore of the 
Wnlar lake. The houses are scattered on the slope of the hill. 

There is a road leading from it to Lalpur, which is the chief town in 
the Lolab valley, and about 10 miles distant towards the north-west. 

The village is supplied with water from a stream ; there are no shop^ 
and supplies are not usually procurable. Boats are always procurable. 

ALUMPI LA—Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 15,200'. 

A pass on the road from Skardu to Astor. Godwin-Austen found several 
skeletons on the pass. Fifty men bad perished here—coolies proceeding 
from Khapalu to Gilgit. He says the same fate would have overtaken him¬ 
self and party if a snow-storm had come on, as it is then impossible 
to advance or return over such ground as the road leads. Vigne 
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ascended this pass twice; upon the first occasion with but little fatigue, but 
on the second, in consequence of the softer state of the snow, he says he 
had seldom had a^ore trying walk. 

“ The crest of the peae i« a rocky and mural ridge, a low precipice, in which, by con¬ 
stant use, the TibetAns hare worn a succession of stepping-places. Horses cannot enter 
the valley of the Indus by this road; they must either wait for the melting of the snow 
on Deotsnh, or on Banok La, the pass to which joins the descent from Alumpi La near 
Shikar Thang." (Oodmu-Autien — Vigne, II, p. 2T1')\ 

This pass is said to be open for foot-passengers only, at the end of May, 
{Ajf Inter,) 

ameawati— 

A small stream which flows into the Manas Bal lake at the northern 
extremity. The ground over which it flows is so white that it looks at a 
distance like a foaming cataract, and this is the very spot where Karkota 
is said to have turned the waters into milk. (Hiigel.) 

AMRGABH— Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A fort on the Addidak ridge, about 9 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 
about 4 miles distant from the road leading into Kashmir. The fort was 
built by Dhian Singh. Vigne, who examined it through his telescope, 
gives the following description of it: “ it is apparently built on a ridge 

over the precipitous bank of a ravine to the westward of it, but is com¬ 
manded from other eminences at no great distance. It seemed to be of 
stone and of very solid masonry, with curtains and towers formed on a 
rectangular outline.” {Tigne—Allgood,) 

AMRNATH—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. of survey 

station 16,442 feet; of snowy peak, 17,321 feet. 

This lofty mountain is situated on the confines of Kashmir, to the north¬ 
east, near the source of the Siud river. 

The celebrated cave, which is annually visited not only by the Hindus 
of Kashmir, but by the pilgrims of that faith from Hindustan, of every 
rank and caste, is an enormous fissure on the south side of the mountain, 
situated in a deep and narrow valley, which is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, and traversed by a torrent which flows from a very large 
glacier at its upper end. The opening of the cave is about 200 or 300 
feet above the torrent, and the path leading up to it is steep and rocky; 
it passes straight inwards for about 73 feet, and then turns to the 
right for about 125 feet; the height of the cave varies from 10 to 50 
feet, and large drops of water are constantly trickling down from its roof. 

A great festival takes place in the Hindu month Sawan, the day de¬ 
pending upon the moon’s agO>(in 1870 it occurred on the lltli August). 

After performing their ablutions and prostrations at Ganeshbal, in the 
Lidar yalley, the pilgrims proceed to Palgam, and thence follow up the 
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defile to the right to a place in the forest called Chandanwari. The only 
dwelling to be found on the way beyond Palgam is about 3 miles thence 
up the defile. Afterwards the path, though worn by the pilgrimages of ages, 
is rocky and fatiguing, though usually in no way dangerous. A second and 
steep ascent begins from Chandanwari, after which the pilgrims find them¬ 
selves in a long open valley formed between the mountain peaks rising to 
1,000 feet above it on each side, the valley itself being elevated above 
the limit of forest. Having performed their ablutions in the Shisha Nag, 
they encamp on the grassy plain to the north of the lake; on the next 
stage they cross another ridge by an easy pass to the north-east of the 
Sachkach mountain, and descend into the grassy valley of the five streams, 
encamping for the night at the foot of the spur forming the southern 
boundary of the Amrnath valley. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
the camp is astir, and old and young of both sexes, hale and decrepid, 
begin their last, and by far the most toilsome, ascent. The long train of 
pilgrims winds slowly over the lofty spur, descending its steep side into 
the narrow valley at the foot of the Amrnath mountain, and performing 
their ablutions in the Amr Veyut, the stream which flows at the bottom; 
the men divest themselves of all clothing, and enter the cave either entirely 
naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, which do duty for fig-leaves. The 
women content themselves for the most part with laying aside all super¬ 
fluous articles of clothing, and shrouding themselves in a long sheet or 
blanket. 

The pilgrims find their way back to Palgam by a different route from 
that by which they arrived, crossing the pass to the north-west of the 
Sachkach mountain, and passing down through the Asian Margand Zanin, 
which is said to be the most difficult and dangerous part of the route. 

Vigne explains that Amr signifies the immortal, and natb is a Sanskrit 
word applied to the principal Hindu divinities, as lords and masters, chiefly 
to Vishnu or Krishna, and occasionally to Siva, and also to the place where 
they are worshipped and supposed more particularly to reside. 

The name prefixed is sometimes that of the place, sometimes that of 
the builder of the shrine. 

ANAIKOT—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley; it is called in the 
Dard dialect Agaiekot, and consists of three houses, scattered high on the 
hillside, around the ruins of an old fort. 

The Kaman river is usually bridged below this village. 

ANAR—Lat. S3° 20'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about 3 miles north of Chaomuk, on the right 
bank of the Punch Toi, which is here high and steep. 

With the exception of three Hindu shopkeepers, the inhabitants are 
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all Mubammadans of the Jat and Sao castes, and number about fifty fami¬ 
lies, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three dyers. 

There is a kotwali and a masjid in the village; also a haoli and two 
Wells. 

ANATNAG—Lot. 33°44'. Long. 75°! 3'. Elev. 

Is the Kashmiri name given to the celebrated spring at Islamabad, which 
issues from the foot of the table-land, to the westward of which the town 
stands. Its waters are received into tanks, whose sides are built up with 
stone, embellished with a wooden pavilion, and overshadowed with large 
chunar trees. 

The name of the spring is derived from Anat Nag, or Ananta Nag, the 
spring of Anant, the serpent of Vishnn, and the emblem of eternity ; it is 
esteemed sacred by the'Hindus. About 100 yards east of the Anat 
Nag is another spring called the Sonur Pookur, the water of which is 
held in great estimation for drinking purposes. 

Two other springs rise close by, the Sulik Nag and the Mulik Nag ; 
both flow into the same tank: the Sulik Ndg is sulphurous, while the 
Mulik Nag hubbies up in the form of a fountain, and is pure and fresh. 

ANAT NAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana and one of the three zillas in the Miraj division; also the chief 
town of the pargana, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, towards 
the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir. Its ancient name was 
Anyech j it is now called Islamabad by Muhammadans, and Anat Nag by 
Hindus and Sikhs. (See " Islauabao.”} 

ANCHAR—Lat. 34° 10', Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A lake, or more correctly a morass, lying to the north-west of the city of 
Srinagar; it is caused by the overflow of thef waters of the Sind river. In 
shape it is triangular, the apex pointing towards the city; its greatest 
length is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth about 5. 

The Nali Mar canal, which flows through the northern portion of the 
city, empties itself into the Anchar lake. (Ince — Journal, Aeiattc Society.) 

ANDRA—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village situated in a pretty little valley, a few miles south-west of Poni; 
it lies on the toad from Aknur to Bajaorf, but affords little accommodation. 
(Vigne) 

ANS— 

This river takes its rise on the southern slopes of the Pansal range, at the 
foot of the Rupri pass, and, as the Panchgabar stream, flows for some dis¬ 
tance in a south-westerly direction, it then turns due east and receives by 
its left bank the waters of the Chuni Perai stream, which flows from the 
foot of the Budil pass, and a few miles further on is joined on the same 
bank by the Gulabgarh stream; from this point the river bends to the south, 
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and flowing continnously towards that point, empties itself into the Chenab 
near the fort of Arnas, on the right bank; in lat. 33° 11', long. 74° 51', 
a few miles north of the town of Bi^i. 

AORA—liSt. 34° 83'. Long. 74° 15'. Eley. 6,000' approx. 

A village in the Uttar pargana. It is a halting-place on the road from 
the Kashmir valley to tlie Kisban Uanga vtif the Sitalwan pass. The camp¬ 
ing ground is small and bad, but there is a good spring and lots of shade. 
Coolies have to be procured from other villages; a lot of indian-corn is 
grown hero, 'there are said to be one hundred bouses in the village, divided 
as follows: forty families of sepoys, forty Gujars, fifteen Chaks, three 
zamindars, etc. The resources are put down as twenty horses, five hundred 
head of cattleiand seven hundred sheep. (Aylmer.) 

ARA—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch Tdi, about a mile north 
of Chaomuk, on the road to Sensar. 

It is shaded by fine trees ; there are about twenty houses in the village» 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans, including three Saiads. 

ARABUL—Lat. 33°40'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A celebrated waterfall, formed by the Veshau river in a rocky gorge, about 
2 miles south of the village of Sedau, in the Ardwin pargana, and 6 miles 
south-west 'of Shupion. A good view of the fall may be obtained 
from the right bank of the river, which flows in a deep channel about 
40 feet wide. It first drops over a ledge of rock about 15 feet high, 
in a series of cascades, which are canght in a large pool, the lower 
end of which is closed by rocky walls, which jut out from either side of the 
gorge; the water rises to within a few feet of the top of these walls; be¬ 
tween them is an opening about 12 feet wide, through which the collected 
waters rush, falling some 25 feet in a sheet of white foam. The rocks on 
the left bank of the river are bare and precipitous; those on the right 
bank are almost as steep, but are clothed with forest. Numbersof pigeons 
fly about the falls. 

Vigne remarks that in spring, during the melting of the snows, the rush 
of water is tremendous; but the beauty of the place is not owing to its 
volume, or the height of its fall, which does not exceed 25 feet, but to its 
dark, deep, and precipitous sides, the thick pine forest that surrounds it, 
and the relief that is afforded by the snows of the Pir Fanjal, rising 
majestically behind it. 

Arabnl is a place of peculiar sanctity with the Hindus, and as such is 
frequently visited by them; and the precipice overhanging its flood has 
been upon several occasions the last resting-place for the feet of the Hindu 
suicide. 
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ARAMtJRA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74“ 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Srinagar, on the path to Sybug. It consists of a few huts on the edge of 
a morass. A little tobacco is grown near this village. 

ARAMPtjRA—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

See “ K<5i.anqam.” 

ARANDtJ—Lat. 35° 52', Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

The highest village in the Basha valley, close to the end of a huge glaciei 
(the Chogo Loomba), which fills up the end of the valley with its great 
mass of ice, black with stone-heaps and dirt. The elevation is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. At Arandu the ground is cultivated close up to 
the glacier. {Brevi — Godtoin-Jutien.) 

It contains twenty houses; there is also a fort or blockhouse garri¬ 
soned by five or six sepoys from the Shigar fort. (Aflmer.) 

ARAT—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A small village which lies on the western edge of the Hokarsar morass, 
north of the road from Srinagar, towards Makahfima. It contains about 
half a dozen houses and a government stable. 

ARATS—Lat. 34° 14', Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, north of Srinagar j it 
is the tahsfl of the Lar pargana. Much of the pulp used in the paper fac¬ 
tories in Srinagar is prepared iu this village. 

ARDWIN— 

A pargana in Miraj, included in the Sbupion zilla. It comprises the 
district on the left bank of the Veshau river. The tahsil is at Mohunpura. 
The Ardwin pargana is said to have been the first formed. 

ARGHAN— 

A hybrid class, resulting from the intermarriage of foreign Asiatics with 
Ladaki women; they are largely employed as mule and pony drivers, on 
the various roads leading to and from Ldh. {Manifold.) 

ARIGAM—Lat. 33° 51', Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

Called also Yabioah. 

A small village in Fdnch, situated on the steep slopes of the hill, in a 
narrow valley to the west of the Tosha Maidfin pass, above the right bank 
of the Dali Nar stream, about 21 miles north-east of Pdnch by a fair path. 
But few trees grow in the vicinity of the village, and dry crops are alone 
cultivated. 

On the elopes of the mountains above tbe village are numerous doh» 
and pasture lands. It contaius about twenty-five houses, six being those 
of Gujars; the remainder are inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans. 
Coolies and some supplies procurable. 
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AEIHEL^Lat. 88° 49'. Long. 74“ 56'. Elev. 

A large village in the Shnkru paigana^ of which it is the tahsil. 

It is situated in the-valley north-east of Shupion, on a branch from the 
Rembi4ra river. 

AEIPANTHAN—Lat. 84” 4'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

This village is situated at the foot of the wudur or table-land just west of 
the B5ba Handf-ii-dfn hill. 

It is divided into two separate mahallas or districts, of which that to 
the west is the largest, containing about one hundred and thirty houses; 
in the eastern division there are abont twenty houses; the inhabitants are 
all zamindars, and include a carpenter and a potter. 

The road from MakahtLma to Drang passes up between the two divi¬ 
sions of the village. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the plain below the village, and dry 
crops, including a little cotton, on the table-land above. 

ARNAS—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 74° 62'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Chenab, close to the confluence of the 
Ans, and about 9 miles due north of Riasi. The river, which is here about 
200 yards wide, is crossed in a boat. 

Arnas lies on the way to Kuri, which is four marches distant. Vigne 
remarks that this is the only way by which cannon on wheels could have a 
chance of passing into Kashmir without making a road on purpose for 
them! 

ARU—Lat 34° 5'. long. 75“ 19'. Elev. 

A deserted village. The meadows around make it a good camping 
ground. 

ARPAT— 

This river,fwbich is one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise 
in the Hairibal-ki-gali, in lat. 33° 50', long. 75° 28', and flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the Knthar par^ana, receiving by its left bank 
a considerable stream near the village of Rishpura; it joins the Jhelum 
near Islamabad. Throughout the greater part of its course the Arpat is 
fordable; it is also crossed by numerous bridge, the largest of which is 
just south of Islamabad, on the road to Yernag. 

ARPHAL—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village which lies on the western side of the Trdl valley, towards its 
northern extremity; distant about 7 miles from Tial, by a good road, and 
13 from Tsurus or Sursu, the nearest point on the Jhelum. 

It is very prettily situated on the left bank of a mountain stream, 
which seems here to be called the Chnlabul mla, and which flows past the 
village in numerous channels. On the bank of the stream is an expanse 
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of smooth green turf, shaded by some noble trees, which are frequented by 
an nnusoal number of birds of variegated plumage; on the right bauk of 
the stream, to the west of the village, is a remarkable spring of pure cold 
water, which is an object of great veneration to Hindus. It gushes out of 
a cleft in the precipitous rocky cliff at the foot of the Mainzawan moon- 
tain. 

The water first flows into a natural rocky basin about 3 feet square and 
then again disappears, under the side of the cave, before joining the 
stream, to which it contributes a considerable volume of water. 

The spring is shaded by thick trees; in the face of the rock over the pool 
into which the water rises, some rough recesses have been cut, in which to 
place votive offerings to the god of the fountain. 

The spring may be reached from the village by fording the stream, or 
by crossing a hdnal bridge a short distance to the north of it. 

Arphal contains about twelve families, including a krimk&sh or silk¬ 
worm rearer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, and a gardener. 

A government filature is being built in the village, but at present silk¬ 
worms are not reared in any great numbers in this neighbourhood. 

In the vicinity of the village and to the north of the TrAl valley gene¬ 
rally, the alder flourishes abundantly. 

ABR—Lat. 74° 60'. Long. 35° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated a mile or two beyond Gand5rbal on the bank of a 
small stream of the same name, which empties itself into the Dal at 
Telbat. 

It has some paper-mills worked by water power. [Belkw.) 

ABBAH— 

A river which takes its rise in the Mar’Sar, a tarn situated among the 
mountains forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, lat. 34 ®9', 
long. 76° 10'; after a course of about 20 miles from east to west it empties 
itself into the Dal or City lake. 

ABWAY— 

A pargana in Mir5j, included in the Sb&bir-i-kas zilla; it is a very small 
district, and has no separate tahsfl. 

ASHAB— Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the slope on the western side of the 
Banihal valley, about a mile west of Seril. The village is well wooded, 
and there is much cultivation about it. Some few of the houses have pent 
roofs. 

Like all the other villages in the Banihal valley, the inhabitants are 
almost, without exception, Muhammadans. 
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ASHDARI—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,800'. 

A small village on the right bank of the Chenab, about 3 miles from 
the boundary between Kishtwar and Chamba. It is nearly 2,000 feet 
above the river. It lies on the road from Kishtwar to Lahoul. 

Coolies and some supplies are procurable. {Allgood — Mackag) 

ASHKOT—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, which stretches for a considerable distance 
along the left bank of the Kishan Gangs river. 

The inhabitants are ail Gujars and paharis, and include a blacksmith, 
a carpenter, and a leather-worker. There are abont thirty houses in all in 
the village, also some mills. Both rice and dry crops are cultivated. 

ASKORLE—Lat 35° 40'. Long. 76° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Baltisttin on the right bank of the river Braldd. It contains 
about twenty dwellings and a small fort. There is a sulphur spring here, 
also some old disused sulphur mines. A few willows are the only trees to 
be seen. Some older and larger than the rest, surround) d by a wail, are 
called the bdgk. Abont Askorle are fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, 
afid turnips. Peas are sown at the same time with the wheat. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cocks on all the 
large blocks about, whilst all the housetops are covered in like manner. 
The fodder is excellent, containing a good deal of lucerne. The grazing 
grounds are immediately above the village. 

Opposite the village the Braldu is crossed by a rope bridge, 870 feet in 
length. {Qodmn-Atuten — Brooit.) In summer it can be reached from 
Sbigar by the Skoro La. (Aylmer.) 

ASO-Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 75° 62'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river, on the path leading to Badrawdr over the Chatardbar pass; it con¬ 
sists of a row of dirty huts, with a few walnut trees amongst them. 

ASIAN MARG—Lat. 34°6'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

An elevated plain to the north of the Lidar valley, enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and above the region of forest. 

The path by which the pilgrims return annually from Amrnath passes 
through this desolate valley. (Inee.) 

ASTOR—Lat. 35° 22'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 7,840'. 

Hie chief place in the Astor valley (j.e ), one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the .left bank of tbe river and about 500 feet 
above it, on an alluvial shelving plateau about half a mile broad, between 
two deep narrow ravines, the fort being situated on the left brow of the 
southern one. Tbe walls of the fort are high, and the parapet is loop- 
holed all round; but as it is commanded at short ranges, it would be quite 
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untenable against modern rifle>fire, especially as the parapet walls are only 
about two feet thick at top and are built of boulders and mud. The 
southern face is protected from assault by the perpendicular cliffs of the 
deep ravine before mentioned: this face is almost without flank defence. The 
eastern face is flanked by three square towers of wood and rubble, while 
the western face is flanked by a round bastion with four embrasures, but, as 
this is commanded by a ridge, on which the huts of the garrison are built, 
within a hundred yards, this bastion is not of any real value. On the 
north side there is little flank protection, but the wall is high. The area of 
the fort is about 80 yards by 40 yards, and it, with all its buildings, is 
built of mud, timber, and rubble. A year’s provisions are keptin the fort. 
The garrison consists of one battalion of iufantry, and about twenty-five 
artillerymen. There are'also four hundred irregulars and about three 
hundred jagirdars, the whole commanded by a general. The troops, except 
the gunners, live in the town. The armament of the fort consists of three 
3-inch brass S. B. guns and sixteen ther-bachat. The town lies outside 
the north and west faces of the fort, and consists of a number of dirty 
mud hovels. The only trees in the place are poplars. The water-supply 
is good. At Astor there is a telegraph office which communicates with 
Buiij! and Gilgit. There is no bazar to speak of, and though once the 
Capital of a Dard raja, it is now nothing more than a Dogrft cantonment. 
The object of keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, 
is to save carriage of supplies. The force is on the right side of the snowy 
pass and is always ready to advance on Gilgit. The Dogias always call 
the place Hasora. {Barrow) Camping ground near the fort is scarce 
and dirty. It is far better to camp at Idgah, 1 mile south of the fort, 
where there is a good polo ground and orchard; 3 or 4 miles west lies 
Sangosar, where a permanent force might be encamped with great advan¬ 
tage. Above the fort the Astor river is crossed by a very fair bridge, 87 
feet long. {Aylmer.) 

ASTOR OB HASORA— 

A valley and province lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and 
Gilgit, and east of the mighty Nanga Farbat. Its southern boundary is 
the watershed of the Kishaii Ganga and Astor rivers, over which run the 
Dorikun and Kamri passes, the two principal routes to Astor. This 
watershed, except at the passes, is about 14if)00 or 15,000 feet high, while 
even at the passes it is 13,000 feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, 
from its sources to the Indus, is about 60 or 70 miles long. The descent 
to it from the passes is steep for 1,000 feet or so, and then the slope 
becomes gradual. The vegetation is somewhat different from that of 
Kashmir and the Gurais valley; the grass less completely clothes the hill¬ 
sides, the brake fern is less abundant, and the pine forest less extensive, 
while spruce fir becomes rare, Birch is found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and 
PitiKS excelaa to 11,300 feet. Some of the hillsides have great stretches of 
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birch-wood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets, 
bare and devoid of trees, while below 8,500 feet the villages are mostly 
well shaded by fruit-trees. In the upper part of the valley there are traces 
of much former cultivation, hut the fields are waste and the hamlets de¬ 
serted. This state of things was brought about by the raids of the Chila- 
efs, who, previous to 1850, used to come over the Mazeno pass (g.v.) or by 
Hatu Pir (q v.) for the purpose of carrying o& the cattle and making slaves 
of the women and children. It was on account of this that Gulab Singh 
sent a punitive expedition into Chilas {q.v.) about 1851-52, since when 
there has been no raiding. The present state of security is a great bene¬ 
fit to the inhabitants, but the country has not yet recovered from the ruin 
and depopulation of former times, though a few new settlements have 
arisen on old village sites. The principal place in the valley is Astor. 
At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the valley 
is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the river confined between, 
the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain ranges on both sides; 
the cultivation is on small spaces usually several hundred feet above 
the river. The hillsides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of pencil cedar, while 
in parts there are thin forests of these trees. Above these rise lofty 
rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again tell of the raids 
of the Chilasis ; the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it would 
take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi¬ 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching bwk, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14',0()0 feet high, over .which is a path by which the Chilasis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur Juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this, one reaches Hatu Pir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. 

The Astor river, at the foot of the Hatu Pir, is spanned by two rope 
bridges, and by a single span wooden bridge, which ponies can cross. Two 
towers command the passage, one on either bank, and about twenty-five 
sepoys garrison the place. The inhabitants of the Astor valley are birds 
of the Yaskin stock, and formerly the valley was a Dard principality, with a 
raja of its own. When the Sikhs held Kashmir, this raja was tributary to 
them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from Gulab Singh, 
invaded the valley from Skardu, and took Astor and its raja after a four 
months’ siege, but this act was discountenanced by the Sikh darhir, and 
the rija reinstated. When, however, later on the Sikhs required a passage 
through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to establish a military post 
at Astor in order to secure their communications. From that time the 
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independence of Astor ceased, and a titular raja is now all that remains of the 
old Dard principality. The present raja (Bahadur Khan] enjoys as a jagfr 
the villages of Harcho and Rattn. Ha is an old man, and has no power. 
On the other hand, the titular wazir of Astor, Rozi Khan, possesses much 
local influence and is a useful man, though sometimes out of favour. 

The people of Astor are all riders. Supplies in the valley, except wood 
and forage, are scarce. The principal villages appear to be Dashkin, Chongra, 
Gurikot, and Astor, but there are many others which are clearly shown in 
the map of Astor and Gilgpt, published in 1882, 

This province, according to a careful estimate, contains somewhat under 
six hundred families, exclusive of troops, giving a population of about four 
hundred. The average property of each family or house is one pony, four 
cows, and forty sheep. 

The population consists of both Shias and Sunis, who, however, seem 
to live on the best of terms, occasionally intermarrying. The province is 
governed by a tahsildar under the Governor of Gilgit. (Jylmer.) 

The road down the valley is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad in places. River not fordable, bridged in several places. The 
stream is rapid, with a rocky bed, for the most part between steep, rocky, 
arid mountain slopes. 

The communications are as follows 

With Kashmir— 

(1) Fid the Dorikun pass (good). 

(2) Fid the Kamri pass (good). 

(■'1) Fid the Giigai pass (bad). 

With Skatdu— 

(1) Ftd the Alumpi La (bad). 

(2) Fid the Banok La (fair). 

(3) Fid the Harpu La (bad). 

(4) Fid the Trongo or Tala Brok La (fair). 

(5) Fid a pass at head of Ditchal valley (bad). 

(6) Fid Bduji and Haramosh (bad). 

With Chilas.— 

(1) Fid the Tosho pass (bad). 

(2) Fid the Mazeno pass (bad). 

(3) Fid the Hatu Pir (fair). 

Unless the defenders were totally demoralised, an advance up the Astor 
valley by an invading force W'ould be an extremely hazardous undertaking. 

The destruction of the many long bridges would cause endless delay, 
while the enemy would always be subject to a flank attack from Skaidu. 

The Rattu plain, the gorge above Gurikdt, the Hatu Pir, Ramghat and 
Bunji, are all excellent defensive pi ints. (Aylmer.) 
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Besides the garrison at Astor, there are small detachments at Duian (q.v.), 
Dashkin, and Ramghat. There are a few towers in the valley, but no real 
forts, except Astor and Bunji. {Dre»—Barrov>.) 

ATHOLI OR ATOOLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 6,360'. 

This village is situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga or Chen^b, 
and 200 feet above it, opposite the Gulabgarh fort and the junction of the 
Bhutua or Fiular stream; it lies on the path from Kishtwar towards La- 
houl. 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Padar, is on an alluvial 
plateau; on the opposite bank of the river is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. A flood which occurred in 1865 swelled the river to a height 
of 100 feet above its winter level. Coolies and some supplies procurable 
here. 

At the very point of the meeting of the Bhutna with the Chen&b is a 
small and insignificant-looking fort. It is square, with round corner towers, 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over. It is 
garrisoned by ten or twelve men. {Allgood — Mackay — Drew.) 

ATHUa— Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, towards the northern 
end of Nowbug valley, about 3 miles north-east of the village of Now- 
bug. It contains about nine families, four being zamindars and five Gujars. 

ATSUN— 

The name of a pargana in Miraj included in the Sb&hir-i-kas zilla; it 
lies on the right bank of the Jhelum to the soutb-westof the Anchor lake j 
the tabsil is at Bagwanpura. 

ATTA BAGH—Lat. 33° 50'. ' Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A camping ground, rest-house, and supply dep6t near the village of 
Marsalang, on the left bank of the Indus. (Montgomerie.) 

ATWAT—Lat. 34° 29'. - Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village iu the Ehuihama pargana, situated on tlie right bank of the 
Bandipura nala ; it lies on the foot-path between Bandipura and Gdrais. 

AWANTIPCTR—Lat. 83° 55.' Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 635'. 

This village occupies the site of one of the most famous capitals of Kash¬ 
mir, and lies on the right bank of the Jhelum, midway between Islamabad 
and Srinagar. 

The village is situated at a bend of the river on the right bank of a 
little stream. The houses are scattered over the bare and parched plain at 
the foot of the Wastarwan mountaiu, a rocky bill which rises to a consider¬ 
able height above the village. 
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AwXntipdr is distant 18 miles by land from Srinagar; tbe journey by boat 
occnpies about fifteen hours. Bij-Behdra is 9 miles by land above Awdntipur, 
or ten hours' journey by boat. Islamabad lies 17 miles to the south-east 
by road. 

Trdl is about 6 miles to the east by a fair path, and Fa Yech about the 
same distance to the south-west by a good road from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, which is crossed by a ferry. Including the neighbouring village 
of Bo, Awdntipur contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being ail 
Muhammadans, and of the following occupations : three potters, ten horse- 
keepers, a carpenter, an oilman, a baina, baker, milkman, cow-keeper, a 
leather-worker, and five boatmen in charge of the ferry. The rest of the 
residents are zamfndars, and there are also a number of fishermen. 

Near the bank of the river is a very ancient mosque, now unused, which 
is built of alternate layers of hewn timber and stone. Outside, the wood¬ 
work is much decayed, but inside it is in fair preservation, especially the 
roof, which is designed with great taste ; it is said to have been built by 
the same architect that planned the Jama Masjid at Srinagar. West of 
the village is the famous zfarat of Saiad HusXn Muntaki, who is asserted 
to have married a daughter of King Badsh&b, and to have lived and died 
here. 

The ancient capital of Awautipur was called after its founder, the 
famous King Avanti-varmma, who reigned from A.D. 854 to 883. The 
whole neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, but the only traces that remain 
of its former greatness are the two temples which he founded, one before his 
accession to the throne, the other and larger one subsequently. Both were 
dedicated to Mahadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-Swami, the 
latter under that of Avantiswara. These two temples are situated on the 
bank of the river, one at Aw&ntipur, Snd the other about three quarters of 
a mile to the north, near the village of Jaubyor. .They are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing, and the colonnade 
of the smaller temple, which had been completely buried under ground, has 
recently been partially excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martund quadrangle; but the semi-attached pillars of the arched recesses 
are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

The writer in the Calcvtta Review, from whose description the above 
account has been extracted, is of opinion that the silting up of the Awanti- 
pdr quadrangle can only be explained by the stqiposition that all the Kash- 
mfrf temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes. Forster, who 
visited Awdutipur in May 1783, calls the place Bhyteepnr. 

AWATKOLA—Lat. 84° IV. Long. 74° 20'. Kiev. 

A large village in the Uttar pargana, on the left bank of the Pohru river, 
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about; twenty hours’ journey by boat from the village of Dubgao, on the 
Jfaelum ; the river, however, is only navigable as high up as this point at 
certain seasons of the year. At such times there is a considerable traffic in 
grain, of which there are large store-houses in the village. There are two 
roads from Awatbula to Lalpur, in the Lolah valley, a foot-path and a 
bridle-path; by the former the distance is about 12 and by tlie latter 18 
miles. 
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BAbA HANAF-O-DIN—Lat. 34.°3'. Lonff. 74° 39'. Elov. 6,042', 

A liog-backed hill, which forms a conspicuous object in the level of the 
valley of Kashmir. It is situated at the edge of a low table-lnod on the 
south-west side of the valley, about 10 miles west of Srin.ngar. The hill 
lies east and west, the sides are bare, and on the north very steep and deeply 
scored with rain-channels. The shrine of Baba Hanaf-u-din is on the 
summit, surrounded by a clump of trees; there is little to repay an ascent, 
beyond the advantages which the elevation offers with reference to a 
survey of the surrounding country. 

BAbA KAlM-tJ-DiN-Lat. 33° 37'. Long, 74° 54'. Elev. 

The ziarat or shrine of Baba Kaim-ii-din is very picturesquely situated on 
the summit of a hillock, in the midst of the fine forest to the west of Kuri, 
some distance from the right bank of the Veshau. 

BABA KHIPURA-Lat. .34°7'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the B.migil pargana, south of the Chandarsir hill, adjoining 
Mohunpur, with which it is included. 

BAbA MARlSIlI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000'. 

A little village in a pine forest about 1,500' lower than Gulmarg, and where 
there are two huts used by visitors who find the elevation of Gulmarg too 
high. The foot-path to Gulmarg is very steep, but by it the laary can be 
reached in three quarters of an hour. The bridle-path to the right is 
easier, but much longer, as it enters the marg at the north-west end, or 
furthest from the bazar. 

Baba Marishi is usually reached from Sopur, Kontra, 12 miles, and 
thence, winding upwards, 5 miles to Baba Marishi. The name is due 
to a ziarat, called after Bab& Pam Din, a noted rishi who lived in the time 
of the Delhi emperors. Good views of Nanga Parbat (26,629') are obtained 
from here. Supplies and coolies are obtainable. (Wingate.) 

BABOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village situated in the Dansal dfin, near the left bank of the Tawi, 
within a couple of marches from Jamu to the eastward. Here are the ruins 
of three old Hindu temples; age unknown. They are of great solidity 
and considerable beauty. Material—a slightly calcareous sandstone which 
is found among the strata near; it has stood well against the weather, and 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it used in the con¬ 
struction being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was used iu the 
building. (I>rao.) 
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BABOB—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated 3 hot east of Doda, on the path towards Kishtwar; it 
lies some distance above the right bank of the Chenab, just to the east of 
a very violent torrent; a single frail spar is the only bridge thrown across 
the gulf. [Hervey.) 

BADAR—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev, 

A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Gul6bgarh 
stream, on the pony-road from Gulabgarh fort towards Budil, {Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

BADERAKAL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° IS'. Elev. 

A place of Hindu worship in the pargana of Machipiira. It is simply a 
collection of four or five large stones, a Stonehenge in miniature, near a 
spring in the middle of the forest. {Vigne.) 

BADJARAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, lying on the spur 
some distance above the path to Bagu. 

There is a Hindu temple in the village, and twelve houses, most of 
which are built of brick; the inhabitants are principally Hindus. 

BADKHOL— 

This torrent drains the Buranambal valley, to the west of the llttar par- 
gaua, and joining the Rangwari and Bangas streams, in lat. 34°'27', long, 
74° 2', forms the Kamil river. (Montgomerie.) 

BADRAN—Lat. 81° 5'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village lying some little distance from the left bank of the Sukuag river, 
which is crossed by a hadal bridge just to the east of the village. All the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number twenty families of zamfndars, 
a mulliv, a leather-worker, a potter, and a watchman. 

badrawAr— 

A province lying to the south-east of the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, where they abut on the State of Chamba. 

It is a very mountainous district, and, consequent on the difficulties of 
the passes, and of the passage of the Chandra Bhaga river, which flows to 
the north, it is not traversed by any important or much frequented routes. 
The drainage of the district flows into the Chandra Bbag.a, the principal 
channels by which it is absorbed being the Karney Gad and Kar Gad 
streams, whose united waters flow into that river near the Zunglwar valley 
and the Neru river, which joins it almost opposite Doda. 

The valleys of Badrawar are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in 
large quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is 
cxportcil to less fav'mred districts. 
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The chief valley is that in which the town of BadrawXr is situated. 
This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a mile in width. The hills which 
bonnd it are the ends of spurs from the forest-ridges; some of these spurs 
have bits of cultivated ground at different levels. The valley bottom has 
a slope of about 3°. The land is terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet 
each. 

- The tobacco grown in this district is highly esteemed, and finds 
its way, iu small quantities, to the neighbouring local markets. The 
fruit of Badrawar is said to rival in excellence that grown iu the valley of 
Kashmir. Honey is plentiful and of a superior flavour. 

Iron is found in places on the mountains forming the southern bound¬ 
ary of the province; the ore is smelted in the villages on the north side of 
the Padri pass. Vigne describes this district as a famous place for the 
capture of hawks; they are taken in nets set open like a schoolboy’s 
sparrow-trap, and baited with a live pigeon. 

In the valleys a species of holly {iursu) is very abnudant, and is used 
as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces red berries. 

The manner of preserving hay seems peculiar to this district, and 
differs from that practised in Kashmir: a double row of poles are fixed 
in the ground, usually under the protection of trees; between these poles 
the hay is built up into a wall about 20 feet high; a cross pole running 
along the top supports a narrow roof over the stack, which is generally 
about 20 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

Another plan is to twist the grass into a loose rope and throw this over 
the forks or boughs of trees, where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the 
snow that falls, and is easily pulled down when wanted for use. 

The valleys are thickly studded with villages, and the hedgerows and 
more open country about them have been likened to a cultivated and hilly 
district in England. 

The houses are generally low single-storied buildings of mud and 
timber, a large stone with a hole in it, or a ghxirra fixed on the flat roof, 
supplying the place of a chimney; a few of the better sort of houses are 
donble-storicd, and have pent roofs, but such dwellings are not common. 

This district seems to experience a rainfall similar to that of the Panjab, 
but in the month of May, thunderstorms, accompanied by heavy showers 
of rain, are of frequent occurrence, and the atmospheric disturbance often 
continues for many days. 

The inhabitants of this alpine Pan jab are generally Hindus; they are 
a well-made and active race, shorter and stouter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, handsomer in their features, lighter in complexion, and milder 
and mure obliging in their manners. 

Their language, which is a pafoit, or dialect of Hindustani, varies very 
considerably iu different localities. 
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In the time of the Badrawar rajas, the province was divided into the 
following pnrganas 

]. Athkai. The upper ilaka. 

i. Badrawar. 

S. Gata. 1 

4. Udrana. j 

5. Hazrah. 

6. Killar. 

7. Tarmara. 

8. Bedota. 

9. Bara Sao. 

lU. Turraon. 

11. Siiwar. 

J!j. Gadyara. 

13. Bela. 

14. Chinta. 

I !). Bosiidta, 

16. Manota. 

17. Pingal. • Included in the Peliasa il.ika. 

18. Chille. 

19. Nelle, 

iO. Jetota. (Bales — Drew.) 

BADRAWAH—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Kiev. 5,427'. 

'Pile chief town in the province of the same name is situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, lying about a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the left bank of the Neru- river, which flows beneath the town in a deep 
channel between high bapks strewn with large boulders; it is crossed by 
two Jeadal bridges, one to the north-east of the town, below the village of 
Haripur, and the other to the south-east, on the path leading to the village 
of Dredja ; the river may also be forded in places. 

Badrawar is distant 103 miles north-east of Jamu, 46 miles south of 
Kishtwar, 60 miles north-west of Cbamba, and 65 miles north of Basaoli. 

Population. —Drew estimates that there are six hundred or seven 
hundred houses and about three thousand inhabitants. About half of these 
are Hindus; there are also sixty Hindu shopkeepers in the bazar, and fifty 
shal-bafs, besides one hundred and sixty other Muhammadan families. 
There are said to be about four hundred looms, but of this number only 
about half are in work- 

Houses. —The houses are built almost entirely of deodar; the frame¬ 
work of the bouses is altogether of wood; only between the double plank- 
walls the spaces are filled iu with stones, sometimes laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud. Most of the houses have a sloped shingle-roof and are 
single-storic-d, only a few of the better sort having two stories. 
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8treet $.—Badrawdr has an open market-place, a long straight street 
leading to the fort, two or three other bazars, two mosques, and a large 
temple. The water of one of the streams comes through the very middle of 
the town, and branches from it are brought through all the streets. The 
streets are roughly paved with stones, and are uneven and dirty. 

Treet .—Both in among the buildings and all round the place, apples, 
pears, mulberries, apricots, and cherries abound ; there are also poplars and 
a few chunar trees. 

Supplies .—Supplies are cheap and plentiful, rice being exported in 
considerable'quantities. 

There are said to be seven springs in the town, which is also abundantly 
supplied with water by a channel flowing from the Neru river, from the 
neighbourhood of the village of Monda. 

Manufactures .—The shawls manufactured in Badrawar are of a coarse 
description; the shal-bafs, however, enjoy considerable freedom, and their 
earnings average per mensem (British currency). 

Vigne states that the town is celebrated for the manufacture of very 
prettily carved combs, cut from the wood of the byr-apple, or jujube. 

Owing to the difficulties of the passes by which it must be approached, 
the commerce of Badrawar is confined to local produce, and to a limited 
ti’ade in pasbmiua with Basaoli, in return for which a few British commo¬ 
dities are imported ; a duty, amounting to about one per cent., is levied on 
goods passing through the town. 

InhaWants.—^lore than half the inhabitants of Badrawar are Kashmiris, 
and have quite thrown into the shade the original Hindu inhabitants; they 
have adopted all kinds of employment; numbers of them are shopkeepers, 
and numbers more are occupied in the shawl 'manufacture. Some Kash¬ 
miris have land, and cultivate it themselves; but here, outside the town, 
they are much outnumbered by the Badrawaiis, the older inhabitants. Some 
Gurkhas from the British regiment at Bakloh, bringing their families, 
spend their leave at Badraw&r, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

The Fort .—^Thetown is commanded from the west by a fort standing on 
a hill about 300 feet high ; it is a large square building, with bastions at 
each corner, built chiefly of large blocks of slate clay that hardens by long 
exposure to the sun and air: it is found in the vicinity; the walls are 
loopholed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to 
have a garrison of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior 
heights within easy range from the south and west. 

Camping Ground .—^Tbe usual encamping ground is on the plain on the 
north side of the fort; travellers can sometimes find accommodation in the 
old palace of the rajas, a luuch-dilapidatcd building, which now contains 
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but one large chamber that is at all habitable. Just below the fort is a 
masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib ; there is another masjid in the town 
and the ziarat of Gunda Sahib, and also three Hindu temples. 

.H»«tor^.—Vigne slates that the ancient rajas of Badrawar were Rajputs, 
and paid revenue to the rajas of Chamba. In the time of the last raja of 
Badrawar, the raja of Chamba thought fit to send an army under the com¬ 
mand of his wazir, who took the castle of Badrawar and deposed the r£ja. 
A few years afterwards, Dysa Singh c.ime by order of Banjit to Badraw£r, 
and took the castle from the wazir. The idja of Chamba afterwards re¬ 
covered possession of it from the Sikhs by treaty. 

Name .—Badrawar means the stronghold of Badha; it is also called 
Budar by the natives of the hills, and Budrikar by the Kashmiris, (BaUt 
— Drew.) 

BAGH—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 66'. EIcv. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated in a clump of walnut trees on the 
left bank of the Shamshabari stream, about 2 miles east of the fort. It 
contains eight houses, inhabited by Gujars. On the path opposite the 
village, on the right bank of the stream, is a bania’s shop. 

BAGH—Lat. 38° 59'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, situated near the junction of the Ramkot and Malwan 
streams; it lies on one of the paths from Punch to Mari, north of Pari. 

There is a fort here which, next to that at Punch, is the strongest in the 
Punch territory ; it is built of pnkka stone and contains one gun : garrison 
twelve men. {Pandil Manphul — Henvey.) 

BAGHOBAL—Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, situated about half a mile east of Kuri, 
just south of the path to Hanjipur. 

BAGNI—Lat. 32° 21'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwtir, situated on the slope of the mountain above the left 
hank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 12 miles north-east of Kishtwar, on the 
path towards Lahoul. Bagni is a small village, and but scanty supplies 
are obtainable, also few coolies. Water and fuel abundant. {AUgood— 
Mackay.) 

BAGRAT—Lat. 36° 0' Long. 74° 35' Elev. 

A valley, south of the Riikapushi mountain, which drains to the Indus 
about 10 miles below Gilgit. It contains several flourishing villa^, such 
as Daruch, Bulchar, Sinakar {where there is a fort), Hupar, Parpui, &c. It 
is capable of supporting a population of two thousand or three thousand souls. 
The valley contains many signs of minei*al wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
washings, In formertimes it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
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rulers, or when hard pressed hy their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shin caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
spur of the Rakapushi mountain on the west and the Deobani mountain 
on the east. It forms one of the ilakas of the district of Qi\git.(Biddulpi— 
Aylmer.) 

BAGU—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village lying in the valley above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream 
about 7 miles north-west of Doda, on the path to Kashmir by the Brari 
Bal pass. It contains about forty-five houses, most of which are clustered 
in the village itself, the remainder being scattered in the fields around it; 
with one exception they are all single-storied, built of mud in timber 
frames, with flat roofs; the double-storied house, which is the largest, is 
inhabited by the l.imbardar, Suba, a son-in-law of the wazfr Labji. A 
Kiuhmirf pandit resides in the village; the rest of the population are about 
equally divided between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There is a considerable amount of cultivation about the village, which 
is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down through it from 
the hillside to the east; there is also a spring to the north. In the mid¬ 
dle of the village, by the path just above it, is a fine chunar tree, beneath 
which is a takhtpoth and a small Hindu temple; the usual encamping 
ground is close to this tree; it is very confined, but well shaded. Coolies 
and supplies are procurable. 

BAHAdCRKOT—L at. 84° 22'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao district, situated on a sloping shelf of the moun¬ 
tains, which drops abruptly into the Kaji Nag stream by its left bank. It 
is divided from Ebkot on the north by a deep luvine, a similar ravine run¬ 
ning to the south of it. 

Below the village is a kadal over the stream, called the Sberole bridge. 
There are sixteen houses in the village, inhabited by Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars of the Kokur and Gingeri castes. 

BAILAH—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is situated on the left bank of the stream, about 11 
miles north-east of Pdnch, contains about forty bouses, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Muhammadans. 

BAILHERAN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknfig river, at the confluence 
of a stream just south of the road from Srinagar to Patan. It contains 
thirteen houses, six being inhabited by zamiudars and seven by sbal-bafs. 
'There is much rice cultivation about the place. 

BAINCH—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana, situated altove the left bauk of the Suran 
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ri, I*, above 3 miles south-east of Punch. It contains about twenty houses 
(M.. bammadan). 

BAIPARAN—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, containing about six houses, situated above 
the path and the right bank of the river, about Z miles south-west of 
Gagangir. 

BAKAL—Lat. 33° 7'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the slope of the bill, about a quarter of a 
mile above the left bank of the Pinkta stream, on the road between Mir 
and Landra. There is a baoli of clear cold water in the village, shaded by 
some fine trees. Bakal contains a mixed population of Muhammadans and 
Hindus of the Thakur caste. 

BAKTHAOR (Hard Babaiory-huLt. 34° 41'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north of Kanzalwan. It contains thirteen 
houses, inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, shepherd, blacksmith, and a batcher. 
The village stands on a low sloping bank a little.distance from the river 
and the rocky and precipitous mountains which rise on the right bank; to 
the south and west the mountains are clothed with forest, and south and 
south-east the grassy downs of Burrindart and Yizmarg afford splendid 
pasturage. 

There is a little cultivation around the village, and the fields stretch 
for a considerable distance along the bank of the river, on the side of the 
hill to the north. The village is well supplied with water from the 
Sbalaput stream, which flows just to the south of it, and by the Geshart, 
which drains the mountains to the west; two other small streams, the 
Zebbin Nar and Muktur Kurt, irrigate the fields to the north. The 
Kishan Ganga is bridged about 3 miles north of Bakthaor, on the path to 
Tliaobut, and frequently also at the village itself; during the winter 
months the river can be forded at this point. A track leading to the 
Matsil valley lies over the mountain ranges to the west. The most conve- 
nieut place for encamping is to the south-east of the village, by the bridge 
over the Shalaput stream, near the ziarat of B4bS Daud Khaki, which is 
shaded by a clump of willows. 

BAIr—Lat. 33’5'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshers district, situated above the right bank of the Rut 
stream on the main road between Poni and Rajaorf, about 14 miles west of 
the former place. (Eigel.) 

BALADORI (Survey station)—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 5.' Elev. 

A spur from the range of mountains separating the Khai and Dachin 
districts, on the right bank of the Jhelum, west of Baramdla; it trends in 
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a south-easterly direction to the village of Gingl. Iron is found on tlie 
ridg^ in several places, and the ore is smelted, but not in great quantities 
[Montgomerie^ 

BALAGEAN—Lat. 84“ 26'. Long. 73° 43'. Elev. 

A village lying in a narrow, grassy valley, some distance above (be liglit 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path towards Mozafarabad. Above 
the village the valley is terraced into numerous fields, and below it rice is 
extensively cultivated; the fields stretching for a considerable distance west, 
ward along the hillside, anaid which are a few scattered huts called Mira. 
Balagran pays an assessment of H300 (Kashmir currency) annually. The 
inhabitants number ten families of Gujars, eight zamindars, among whom 
are some carpenters six oil-sellers’,, who are also zamindars, a barber, a 
blacksmith, two weavers, and a mulla; there are also three Saiads and four 
Korashis. During the beat of summer, nearly all the inhabitants betake 
themselves to the Buttungi Dok, a pasture-land on the mountains to the 
east. There are some shady trees in the village, but the only eligible spot 
for encamping, which is near the masjid, is very confined. There is a good 
supply of water from the stream, and also from a spring. Coolies and 
supplies are generally procurable, 

BALAHAMA—Lat. 34° 2.' Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the edge of a wudar, aboutf'2 miles north-east 
of Pampdr. It contains two masjids and twenty-five bouses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars, thirty sbal-bafs, three pandits (Brahmins), a 
Muhammadan fakir, a mdlla, dum, cow-keeper, milk-seller, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith. A stream flows on the east side of the village; under 
the trees on its banks are some ancient stones carved with representations 
of the Hindu mythology, and there are said to be others in the temple. 
On the table-land above the village dry crops are cultivated, and in the 
valley below it are extensive rice-fields. 

BALAE—Lat. 38° 10'. Long. 73° 4S'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying about 3 miles south of Mirpfir, at the foot of 
the low ridge which is crossed by the road to the Gatiala ferry. It is 
divided into ten morat or districts, and contains fifty houses in all. There 
are two reservoirs in the village, there being a scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood. 

BALAWAE—Lat. 32° 87'. Long. 76° 89'. Elev. 

An old town in the Jamd province. It is at the foot of a brushwood- 
covered spur of hill, and has beneath it a river-bed, lined with boulders, a 
mile or more wide. There are remains of towers and walls that protected 
the place, some towards the jungle and some at the edge of the cliff that 
overhangs the stream-bed. 'There is also an old gateway at the top of the 
slope that gave access from below. These, besides the mahal,—that is to say, 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have 1x;en substantially 
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built,—were the work of the Balawar r£jas. One other buildings there 
is that still has repute: this is an old Shivdwfira or Hindd temple, much 
ornamented with carvings in the sandstone, which is the material for all 
the buildings. Of this temple, one side has fallen, and the rest seems 
ready to follow. Balawar, as at present inhabited, is no more than a 
village. (Drew.) 

BALDJS— “ Padm." 

BALTAL—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 9,200'. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Zoji La, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sind valley. It lies at the confluence of the stream which flows down 
from the pass and that which debouches from a gorge to the south, the com¬ 
bined waters forming the Sind river. In the early part of the season, even 
as late as June, the cave of Ararnath and the Lid.ir valley may be reached 
through this gorge, distance about 8 miles, the path lying over the snow¬ 
drifts which arch the Panjtarni stream; but when this coveringmelfa, it is 
impossible to make the passage, the mountains on either side of the narrow 
gorge through which the torrent flows being rugged and in places almost 
perpendicular. Wood, water, and forage are obtainable, but no supplies. 

The road leading up from Sonamarg is comparatively easy even after a 
fall of snow. There are three huts here. (See " Bodtbs.") 

BALTISTAN ott SKABDO. 

A governorship north of Kashmir, and bearing also the name of Little 
Tibet, by which prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or Ijadak, 
and Great Tibet or Southern Tartary. The conntry itself is, by the 
Ladakis, called Balti, and a native of it is called Balti-pa; but the Kash¬ 
miris and other neighbours use the word Balti as an adjective, and call the 
country, according to the Persian form, Baltistfin, or the place of the Baltis. 
The Dards call it Palolo, or Balor, and the Tibetans call it Nang-kod. 
The country is also frequently called Skardii, from the name of its well- 
known fort and capital. 

Boundariet .—Baltisttin proper is a small district bounded by Shigar on 
the north, by Kiris and Parkuta on the east, by Tilail on the south, and by 
Astor and Rondu on the west. Including the table-land of Deosai, it is 
about 60 miles long and 36 miles broad. Its area is about 2,160 square 
miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

But the governorship of Baltistan is larger, as it includes the Purfk and 
Suru districts. It is bounded on the north by the Must^gh Range and 
Nagar; on the east by Lad^k; on the south by Kashmir, Wardwin, and 
Zansk^r; on the west by Gilgit and Astor. It lies between lat. 34° to 36° 
and long. 77° to 75°. 

Baltistan is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses of 
mountain. Of these, a study of the map will make clear the direction. 
As to height—while 18,000 and 20,000 feet arc common—there are, iu the 
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north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 and 26,000, and one above 28,000 
feet. These give rise to the largest known glaciers out of the Arctic 
regions. These mountains are rugged, bare, and nearly inaccessible. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountains is generally of gneiss, 

hydrography. —Of the valleys, the most important are the Indus 
valley Jand the valley of the Shyok which joins it, and that of Shigar, 
which joins with the united valley at Skardii. Besides these, there are the 
valleys of the Dras and Sdru rivers which unite near Kargil and join the 
Indus near Oltingthang from the south; the Braldu and B5sha valleys 
which join the Shigar near Chutmn; and the Hushd and Saltoro which unite 
and join the Shyok, just shove Khapdin. The river Indus enters Balti- 
stan in the south-east, and makes its way to the north-west. From the 
valley numerous gorg^ and ravines furrow the inclosing mountains, serv¬ 
ing as channels of streams feeding the main river, and forming passes by 
which access is gained to the surrounding countries. At the confluence of 
the Shyok and Indus the former is above 150 yards wide; the latter is 
only 80 yards in width, but it is deeper, and has a greater body of water 
than the Shyok. The average breadth of the Indus, in its course through 
Baltistan, is from 100 to 200 yards: near Skardu it is wide and com¬ 
paratively tranquil, but elsewhere it is a rapid torrent. 

There are six lakes known in this country ; that of Satpur-Tso, in the 
Satpur pass, a few miles south of Skardu; that of Juba Tso, in the valley 
of Shigar; the shallow lake of Ranga, near Skardd; the two small lakes at 
Katsura; and the Ganse Tso, near Khnrmang. Satpur-Tso, tlie largest of 
all these, is only one mile long and three quarters of a mile broad. 

Deosai and Skardu are the only plains in Bahistau. (See article 
“ Bbosai and Skaed6 Plains.") 

Climate. —Rain seldom falls, and in consequence the atmosphere is 
very clear and dry. But though rain is little known, snow falls and lies to 
the depth of from I to 2 feet. The cold in the elevated parts is intense in 
winter. The heat in the lower parts in summer is considerable, the 
thermometer ranging from 70” to 90® in the shade at noon, 
Communiealiont. —From Kashmir there are four roads:— 

(1) By the Zoji La through Dras and down the Indus to Skardu 

(2) By Suru and Kargil and thence to Kirkitchu and Skardu. 

(3) By the head of the Tilail valley joining the Zoji La route at Dras. 

(4) By the Stakpi La, over the Deosai plains to SkardiL 
Of these Ko. (1) is the best. 

From Ladik there are four routes;— 

(1) By the Shyok. 

(2) By the Chorbat La and Eihapala. 

(3) By the Indus. 

(4) By the Fotu La, Kargil, and Lotti. 
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Travellers from Leh to Skardd cannot follow the Indus route in the 
summer, as the waters are much swollen by the melting of the snows; they 
consequently proceed by No. (2). No. (IJ is little used. No. (4) is good 
as far as Kargil, but beyond that very bad. 

Prom the north there are two roads : — 

(1) From Yarkand over the Mustagh pass and down the Braldu and 

Shigar nalas. (Younghiisband found this road so bad as to 
be practically impassable.) 

(2) From Nagar over the Hispar pass and down the Basha and 

Shigar valley. 

Prom the west there are several roads;— 

(1) From Gilgit up the Indus not (practicable for horses) 

(2) From Astor by the Harpu pass to Bondii. 

(3) F’rom Astor by the Banok La. 

(4) From Astor by the Alumpi La. 

(6) From Astor by the pass at the head of the Ditchal valley. 

(6) Prom Astor by Talu Brok or Trongo pass to Rondu, 

No. (1) is very bad and dangerous for even foot-passengers. No. (6) 
is the first pass open. (Aylmer^ 

Cultivation. —The country is not fertile, but- the inhabitants are in¬ 
dustrious ; they make terraces on the sides of the mountains and pay great 
attention to irrigation : by these means they raise crops of barley, millet 
and buckwheat, turnips, and a little rice. The cockscomb, or crested 
amaranth, is cultivated for its seeds, which are ground into flour for mak¬ 
ing bread. There is a variety of excellent fruits; apricots so abound that 
the Kashmiris call the country Suri-Butan or apricot Tibet. The other 
fruits are peaches, apples, pears, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and melons. 

Wherever a stream descends the Baltis have taken advantage of it; the 
soil is raised and economised with the greatest care, in plateaus averaging 
40 yards in length and 20 in width, supported by walls of loose stone,’each 
of which is irrigated in turn, and the stream is sometimes absorbed in 
them. 

The melons of Skardu are plentiful; they are usually green and small, 
but of delicious flavour. The grapes are pretty good; apples excellent; 
pears indifferent; peaches and apricots are generally small. Good currants 
are grown in the valley and exported to Simla, where they are sold as 
Zante currants. 

Mineral Productions. —A careful search would probably be rewarded by 
the discovery of mines of gold in Baltistan, as almost every stream brings 
that metal down, but the quantities being small, the process of washing 
the sand is attended with little profit. Arsenic is met with and sulphur 
abounds. {Dreui — Thornton.) 
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Jdminulratioti.—The wazinst of Skardu is administered by a wazir ap¬ 
pointed by the Kashmir darhdr, who are constantly changing their re- 
presentative. The wazir resides at Skardu. 

Under him are the tfaanadars of the different ilakas, who are mostly 
Hindus. A species of dual government exists, as some of the local 
rajas still maintain a certain amount of authority. 

The province is divided into the following ilakas or districts, each of 
which is described separately :— 


1. Haramosh. 

2. Rondu. 

3. Skardu. 

4. Braldu. 

а. Basha. 

б. Shigar. 

7. Ki^is. 


S. Khaptilu. 

9. Chorhat. 

10. Pakota. 

11. Khurmnng. 

12. Tolti. 

13. Kargil. 

14. Dras. 

16. Suru. 


B.ace ».—In Suru and Kargil we have both Muhammadan and 
Buddhist Puranians. In Haramosh, Rondu, Skardu, Khurmnng, and Dras 
many Dards are found (see article “Bbokpas”). The remainder of the 
population are Baltis (Puranians), with the exception of a few Kashmir 
villages near Skardu. 

BALTlS— 

The inhabitanU of Baltuldn. — Deecent. Vigne says the Gyalpos of Bal- 
tistan trace their descent from a fakir. At one period the royal race was nearly 
extinct, the last Gyalpo having left an only daughter, whose hand was songlit 
in marriage by twelve wazirs. Before any choice was made, a fakir was found 
sitting on a large stonein the village of Shigari. He remained seated day and 
night, and in a short time acquired a reputation for sanctity; after which 
the young lady was given to him by the consent of all parties. In proof 
of this story, the people still show the holy stone, called bnrdonas, on 
which the holy man was wont to sit, and on which the heir-apparent was 
always inaugurated on his reaching manhood. 

The following is the genealogy of the Gyalpos of Baltistin with the 
probable dates of their accession 


Ko. 

Ncn«. 

Probable 

date. 

Bemarka. 

1 

All Slier. 

1590 

Conquered Ladik. 

2 

Ahmad .••••• 

1620 


3 

Sh4h Mar4d. 

1660 


4 

Bad Kbd^n . • • • • 

1680 


C 

SoltfCn Mnr&d Kh&rt • . • • 

1710 


6 

Zafar Khdo • • « « • 

1740 


7 

All Sber Khan. 

1770 


8 

Abmad Shah . « • • • 

1800 

Deposed by Zoiswtfr Singh. 

9 

Muhammad Sbih • . • • 

1840 


10 

Alt Sh&h. 

... 
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All Slier, a desceudaiit of the fakir, is the first chief of whom anything is 
mentioned. He built the fort on the rock at Skardu, and raised an 
elevated platform, planted with chunars, close under the fort, and contain¬ 
ing the tombs of the Gyalpos. He conquered Ladak in the reign of 
Jahfogfr, or about A.D. 1610 ; but hie son and successor, Ahmad Kbiin, 
lost it again. When this latter was dead, Abdul and Adam Khan, All 
Sher's other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khfin so oppressed the neighbour¬ 
ing rajas, that they sought assistance from the Mogul emperor of Delhi, 
Aurangzeb, who sent an army from Kashmir, upon which Abdul Khto 
made his submission, and the brothers then went in person before the 
Mogul, who told them to divide the succession, but they died on their 
return to Kashmir. Shah Murad, son of Ahmad Khan, was presented 
with a jagir in Kashmir by the Mogul. Ahmad Shah told Vigne that the 
fort at Skardu was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzeb; that they 
brought elephants with them, and that he bad in the castle some old gnns, 
drums, armour, &c., and implements of war, which they had left behind 
Ihem, Shah Murad was succeeded by Rafi Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who retook Ladak, and made himself master of Gilgit, 
Nagar, Hunza, and- Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the 
fort of Chitral. His reign extended from about A.D. 1720 to 1750, and 
liis conquest of LadAk war probably only a plundering expedition into the 
western districts, which the plunderers dignified with the name of a con- 
qnest. In the time of Zafar Khan, the castle of Skardu was destroyed by 
lire, and much that was valuable burnt in it. Zafar Khan took the 
castle of Skardu from the Keluncheh, a sect or family who came from 
Punk (the valley of the Surd river). He was young when they nsnrped 
the throne of Skardu, and afterwards, by turning them ont, be acquired 
the name of ghdzi. AM Sher Khan, father of Ahmad Sbfili, signalised 
himself by taking the castle of Shigar, and making prisoners of an invad¬ 
ing army from Ladak. He left two sons, Ahmad Shah of Skardu, and 
Ghulam Shfih, raja of Parkuta, who both reigned at the last-mentioned 
places in consequence of the will of their father. The territories of 
Ahmad Shah extended from Chorbat to Astor, inclusive; Chitral was 
(juite independent of him, and the rdjas of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hnnza by 
no means owned him as their superior. He had five or six sons; the 
eldest died about 1835. His brother, Muhammad Shah, having been 
entrusted by his father with the government of Astor by way of trial, 
abused his authority so much that his father determined to disinherit him 
in favour of Mnhammsd AM Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the 
Shigar rija, whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Muhammad 
Shih was a daughter of the raja of ELatakchand, from which family it was 
usual for the Gyalpos of Skardu to select a wife as the mother of the 
heir-appm-eot. In consequence of this determination, Muhammad Shfih 
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quarrelled with his father, and ran off, accompanied by t<vo or three adherents, 
and put himself under the protection of Uulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, 
at the castle of Pun'k, near the frontier. This happened about 1836, and 
from that time he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh, who 
amused him, and worried Ahmad Shah, by promising to make him gover¬ 
nor of Skardu if he ever took the country, Muhammad Ali Khan was 
very fond of field sports, and was usually surrounded by dogs. Vigne 
gives the following account of Ahmad Shah : “ Though not standing more 
than 5 feet 11 inches, he was one of the tallest men in the country. 
His personal strength was great. At the time I saw him (1835) he was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age.” Ahmad Shah was the last 
independent chief. In 18-tO his country was invaded by Zorawar Singh, 
and, after a short siege, the fort of Skardu surrendered for want of water. 
In the winter of 1841, Ahmad Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion against Lhasa, and on Zorawar Singh’s death was taken prisoner, 
and confined in Balwalte, near Lhasa, where he soon afterwards died. Bal- 
tistan was then held in jagfr by Muhammad Shfib, the disinherited son of 
Ahmad Shah, who paid an annual tribute of B7,000j to Mabardja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir. The present raja’s name is Ali Shah. He has little 
or no power. He has numurous sons and relations who hold jagfrs. 
(d^lmer.) 

Appearance.—The inhabitants of Baltistan are quite of tbe same stock 
as the Ladakis, differing from most of these latter in physical character 
little more than some Ladakis differ from others. By becoming Muham¬ 
madan, however, they have gained for themselves some other differences in 
looks. The Baltis have parts of the Turanian physiognomy marked— e.g., 
high cheek-bones, and eyes drawn out at tbe comer, but tbe nose is not 
so depressed as with the Bhots. The Baltfs have disused the pigtail. 
In stature they are less thick-set than most Ladakis, and taller. The 
Baltis, though wiry, are not equal to their neighbours of Laddk in carry¬ 
ing loads; they move much slower with their weights, but are par¬ 
ticularly good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a hair rope or 
else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for slinging their loads, and 
very commonly carry a conical basket (ciurung) at their backs for the 
same purpose. They are usually sallow, thin, and care-worn, from their 
laborious habits and scanty fare, and are seldom long-lived. Female beauty 
is comparatively rare, aud the pink and white complexion of the Kashmiris 
very uncommon in Baltistan. (Thornton.) 

Bren ,—The Baltis wear a coat reaching but a little below the knee, and 
short pyjamas, generally made of the wool of their sheep and goats, but 
sometimes, though more rarely, of cotton.* 'Ihey carry one or two wrap- 

• BraMfi-o-Bitlis men wear red bread pj'iaiaaa, nearly toaehing Uie ground. 
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pers for their waists and shoulders; these sometimes of a check pattern in 
Braldu-o-Basha. For the head they have a small round cap, which they wear 
at the back of the head; and the headmen of villages bind a woollen cloth 
pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one of white calico 
or muslin. The people go barefoot a good deal; but they carry with them, 
for wear in the colder parts, boots of soft leather, often of goat-skin, with 
the hair left on and worn inside. -- 

DUpotUion .—In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and patient. 
They are not without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension 
than the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world, less 
generous, more eager in getting. They are considered to be phlegmatic, 
but peaceable and well-intentioned. {Drew — Tkornton.) 

Custom .—In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. And this 
though the same economic reasons for polyandry hold in Baltistan as in 
Ladak. The area of cultivation is closely limited; there are no means of 
support within the country for an expanding population. Still, with the 
new religion, the customs prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts 
of the world were adopted, and the old prudential arrangement set aside. 
It does not appear that with the poor people, the mass of the population, 
polygamy is common, but there is no customary restriction about marriages, 
and they are, in fact, betrothed as boys and girls. The result is that 
Baltistin is overcrowded. Happily they are a people more likely to do well 
as emigrants than the Laddkis; for the beat in some of the valleys has 
fitted them to endure the warmer climates that the search for food has led 
them to. Accordingly, colonies of Baltis have been made in several coun¬ 
tries where food is more abuiidaut, ajid frugality and industry (which are 
characteristics of the Balti emigrani) con get their reward. Thns, in 
Yarkand, there is a large settlement of these people. In Kashmir some are 
settled, and to Jamu even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, get 
their livelihood as soldiers in the Kashmir maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis. 

But at present the great outlet for Baltis is British territory, where, 
at many places in the bills, works are going on, such as road-making and 
barrack-building, at which they can earn good wages. They stay away for 
three or four years, till they have saved what will carry them back to their 
country and keep them for a little while in ease, until diminishing re¬ 
sources warn them to look around again. 

Population .—In spite of all this emigration, however, there remain in 
the country more people than its produce can well provide for. The land, 
or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; the workers on it 
cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill-clad, unhealthy population. 
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If the Dumber of houses in the different ilakas be added toother, we 
find that there are 13,85U houses in the wuzirat of Skardu. 

Taking between 6 and 7 as the number of each houseliold, we arrive at 
90,000 as the population, exclusive of troops. (Aylmer.) 

Meliffion. —The Baltisare Mubammadanised Tibetdns belonging mostly 
te the Shfa sect. A number of them call themselves Nur Baksh (q.v.), 
which name, evidently taken from some spiritual leader, implies a slight 
difference from the ordinary Sbia. About forty years ago, Muhammadanism 
was advancing eastward into Ladak. Now, however, the advance is 
stayed. The countenance and encouragement which the maharaja has 
shown and given to tlie Buddhist religion as a branch of his own, has been 
enough to counteract the tendency that there was to Muhammadan conver¬ 
sion. (Dreto.) 

Language .—The language is Tibetan, with a slight admixture of Persian 
and Arabic. It is but slightly different from Ladaki; the two nations 
understand each other's talk. (Thornton — Drew.) 

Food .—The food of the majority of the population is grain, prepared in 
various ways, and dried fruits; the higher classes alone being enabled 
to eat flesh. Tea, though very expensive, is much used, being the great 
luxury of all who can command the means to purchase it. It is preparet 
by boiling the leaf with soda, and adding butter or glii, a pinch of salt, and 
a little cream or milk to the decoction, in which mode it is said to be 
palatable and nutritious. 

Amutemenlt. —Chaugdn or polo is the great game of the Baltis. Most 
villages have their polo grounds enclosed and kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond of the game ; all who can get a pony to mount 
join in it. (Drew.) 

The ruling elauet. —In general the class of rajas and the class of waxfrs 
in Baltistan are not only better looking than the ordinary Balti, but have 
certain differences of cast of features. The rijas are of several different 
stems, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon to see them 
with a light complexion and light eyes, and a hooked nose, in all these 
respects differing from their Baltf subjects. The wazir class intermarry 
wnong themselves, and also take girls from among the ordinary Baltis for 
their wives; hence they have a larger proportion of Balti blood than their 
masters. It is probable that Dird bl<>^ is shared by the Balti rulers. 

Military fealuret .—With the exception of the Skardu new fort there 
is no work of any importance in the province. The forts at Dras, Kargil, 
Sbigar, etc.,are much of the same description, namely, square, mud-bastioned 
works with walls about 2D feet high. They could offer no resistance even 
against mountain guns. 
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Owing to tlie nature of the roads, an enemy advancing either up or 
down the Indus or Shyok could he resisted hy a small force every mile of 
the i-oad, which could be rendered temporarily impassable by the defenders- 
Skardu could best be attacked by the passes connecting it with Astor, 
{Figne — CuHHingham — Ihorntoit —Dfe».) 

BALTI-BRANGSA ob BRANGZA, KARAKARAM ob KARAKORAM 
BRANGSA—Lat. 35° 37' 42". Long. Elev. 17,180'. 

A halting-place, 170 miles north of Leh, on the Karakoram route, and at 
the north end of the Eiarakoram pass. It merely consists of a rock, which is 
used as a shelter by travellers, situated on the right of the sandy ravine 
which comes down from the Karakoram pass to the north. No grass 
or fuel procurable. 

It is 28 miles from Aktagh and 22 from Daolat-Beguldi. {Trotter— 
Johnson.) 

BALTI-PlJLU—Lat. 35° 25'. Long.77° 55'. Elev. 16,167'. 

Encampment 128 miles north of Leh. There are three small stone huts 
here, situated about lU miles south-east of the Karakoram pass. 

No water, wood, or grass procurable. (Johnson.) 

BALTORO— 

An enormous glacier at the head of the Braldii valley in Baltistan. It 
runs east and west. Colonel Montgomery estimated its length at 36 miles, 
and its breadth from one to two miles and a half. 

BAMAY—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about 7 miles north of Sopur, in the Zainagir 
pargana, at the foot of the r.inge which separates that pargana from the 
Lolab valley. 

bambAs— 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhdl and beyond it as well, on the borders 
of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but still near 
enough to them to be classed under the same general name of Chibhali. 
These are the Kakkns and the Bambfis; they people the banks of the 
Jhelum between Gingl and Mozofarabad and up the lower part of the 
Kisban Ganga valley. The Bambas prevail on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, and the Kakkas on the left. "1 know of little difference be¬ 
tween the two; their ground is generally spoken of as ' Kakka-Bamba’ 
country; they are stout, strong-built fellows, that may be described as 
intermediate between that of the other Chibhalis and that of the Kash- 
miifs; they have a less pleasant expression than either, for iu disposition 
they are somewhat surly.” (Dreto, p. 69.) 

BAMUNtT—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A small village of mud-built houses with thatched roofs, about 2 miles 
south of Fakapura, on the path between Sbupion and Chrar. 
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BANAGtJND—Lat. S3° 54'. Long. 74° 78'. Elev. 

This village consists of two or three huts; it is situated near the left bafnh 
of a branch of the Dudh Gangs, about 4 miles north of Chrar. 

BANDAKOT—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village near the foot of the pass leading into the Gurais valley. It is 
44 miles from Bandipura, on the north shore of the Wular lake, and lies 
on the banks of a charming rivulet, completely shut in by a high range of 
mountains. 

Bandakot was the residence of a malik, some of whose family were in 
existence when Vigne visited the place. {Hiigel—Figne^ 

BANDAPtla—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village situated at the confluence of a small stream on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, between Awantipdr and Pampur. 

BANDARKCT—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, just above 
the confluence of the Maru Wardwan river. Below the village is a rope 
bridge across the Chenab on the path to Kishtwar, which lies about 0 
miles to the south. (Uervej/.) 

BANDERGUND—Lat 34° 30'. Long. 74° 12'" Elev. 

A village situated just south-west of Trigumma, on the right bank of the 
Kamil. The small branch which leaves the main stream at this village is 
called the Gretwari. {Montgomerie.) 

BANDI OR BANDINAR—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A small village of four houses in Lower Drawar, situated above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river. It is watered by a small stream 
which flows down from the hills. There are some wild fruit and other 
trees about the village, 

BANDI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Peliasa district north of the Jhelum, It is situated near 
a path into the Karnao valley, which lies over the. mountains to the north. 

BANDI—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A large village on the slope of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil 
stream, almost opposite to Kountra, on the road between Sopur and 
Oulmarg. 

It contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being mostly zamindars; 
there are also three carpenters, a bania, and two weavers. 

BANDI—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

'fhis village lies in a narrow valley abov2 the path from Punch to Mandi, 
about 9 miles from the former and 3 from the latter place. 

It contains twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and 
produces rice and dry crops. 
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BANDI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long, 73° 31'. £lev. 

A village situated on the right bank the Kishan Ganga river, about 
3 miles north of Mozafarabdd. The valley of the Kishan Ganga here 
opens out into a wide and level plain. There are very few trees near the 
village, but the land is said to be veiy fruitful, producing rice, as well 
as some cotton and other dry crops. There are about tliirty houses in the 
village, five belonging to Saiads, and five to Gujars; there is also a 
blacksmith and a bauia. Saiad Mir Ghulkm Samard&ni, originally an 
inhabitant of Peshawar, has been lambardar of Bandi for twenty years. 

BANDIPCRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 5,200'. 

Was once a large si.d flourishing town on the north-east side of the Wular 
lake, but is now much dilajudated, and is merely a village of log bnts. 
It is situated about 2 miles from the margin of the lake, betweeu two of 
its feeders, the Bandipura and Erin nalat; when the water is high, boats 
can ascend to within a short distance of the place by means of the former 
of these streams. The town contains nothing of interest, but occupies an 
important position as the starting-point for the Giirais valley, and for 
Gilgit and Skardu. Srinagar is distant 35 miles south-east by water 
from Bandipura, an<l Guraia 36 miles north-east by a good road. A road 
also lies from this place over the mountains to the Gangarbal lake on the 
top of Haramuk. The distance by land to Sopur is about 16 miles; the 
road leads round the northern shores of the lake, and is mostly smooth and 
level. There is a shady encamping ground in front of the village. Supplies 
abundant. With n ference to the waters of the lake having receded from 
the village, Vigne attributes the diminution to the wearing away of the 
rocky bottom of the bed of the Jbelum in the Baramdla pass, and antici¬ 
pates that in after-ages, in the common course of events, the lake will be 
drained altogether. Mulberries and cherries are very plentiful. {Batts — 
Barrow.) 

BANDOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Pdnch, on the slope of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. It contains twenty houses. 

bandrAl- 

A caste of Mians who used to govern the country called Bandralta {q e.), of 
which the present town of Ramnagar was the capital. Their rule was 
displaced by that of the Sikhs under Rnnjit Singh, who took Ramnagar 
and held it for a time. There are some remains of the houses of the rulers 
of the time of the Handral Miina at Ramnagar, but their descendants do not 
live there; they found a home and pension in British territory. {Drew,ji, 86.) 

BANDRALTA— 

The country formerly occupied by the Bandral caste of Mians, of which 
Ramnagar is the capital, now known as the Ramnagar district. {Brew.) 
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BANDC—Lat. 36° 89'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the river and contains about twenty houses. 

BANDtJSAR—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A small village in the Diosur pargana, about 3 miles south>east of 
Kulgam, and 10 miles north-west of Shahabad. The village lies to the 
north of a range of low hills, on the bank of a cool and clear stream 
which flows in front of it. Supplies are not very abundant. There are 
some very eligible spots for encamping. (Ince.) 

BANGAS—Lat 34° 22'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A valley in the mountains south-west of Shalurah, in which the Bangas 
stream, one of the headwaters of the Kamil river, rises. On the Bangas 
maiddn there is an abundance of excellent grass in summer, and it is much 
frequented by Gujars. 

BANGIL- 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamr4j division; it lies on the 
south-west side of the valle,r of Kashmir, between Firozpur and Patan, 
sloping down from the mountains to the morass on the left bank of the 
Jhelum. It is naturally an arid district, intersected by narrow and shallow 
ravines, but by means of irrigation a considerable amount of rice is culti¬ 
vated round the villages j dry crops and a little cotton are also grown. 
The tahsil is at Lolpur. 

BANGLA—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Burzil stream, which runs into the Kishau 
Ganga at Gilrais. From this village a road goes to Astor and Gilgit 
over the ridge to the north, which it crosses by a pass called the Kamri • 
the road over the pass is made along the face of the nala ; it is completely 
closed for five or six months in the year; as soon as the snow melts, about 
the middle of June, laden ponies can cross, as the pass then becomes very 
easy and the road is always in good order. 

This has of late years come to be considered on the whole the easiest 
route to the above-named places, and it shortens the journey to Astor by 
one march. {Drew — Manifold.) 

BANI—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, most pleasantly situated in a flat plain on 
the left bank of the Siowa, at a bend of the stream, which is usually ford¬ 
able, but is crossed by a iadal bridge at the north end of the village. 
Just above the bridge is a Hindu temple, of the usual pagoda form com¬ 
mon to these hills; it is surrounded by flue shady trees and adorned with 
some quaint carvings, Tliere is much cultivation round the village, which 
contains about twenty houses, a third of the inhabitants being Muham¬ 
madans. On the bank of the stream is a long strip of fine turf shaded by 
trees, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable. 
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BANlA— 

A caste of Dogras. They are the lower class of traders of different kinds, 
shopkeepers for the most part, small and i)ettifogging. {Dreic.) 

BANIHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A populous and well-cultivated district, which lies to the south of the Fan- 
jal range, between Naoshera and Kishtw&r; it comprises the valleys of the 
Mohu and Banihal streams, which are enclosed by lofty mountains. In 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, Banihal was constituted a pargana and 
esteemed an integral part of Kashmir. Ti-aces of the connection exist to 
this day, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and 
in dress, appearance, and language, assimilating to Kashmiris. 

banihAl— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the Panjal range, south-west of 
Vernag, and flowing in a southerly direction unites with the Mohu, near 
the village of Naehilana, in lat. 113° 22', long. 75° 13', forming the Bich- 
lari river, an affluent of the Chenab. 

Along the bottom of the valley are evergreens and deciduous trees, 
making a beautiful and varied foliage. The steep hillsides above have 
long-leafed pines scattered over them. Among these the high road from 
Jamu to Kashmir runs, cut into the bank in winding contours high above 
the stream. Farther up the valley the road comes to the very edge of the 
stream, which flows among fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids. 
The valley is covered with rice-fields and scattered villages, marked by 
groves of trees, chiefly walnut, horse chestnut and elm, with the ordinary 
fruit-trees; but the plane and black, poplar do not occur, nor are any vines 
cultivated in this valley. The winter is said to he quite as severe as in 
Kashmir; and the elevation is a little greater, the lower villages being 
about 5,501) feet, while the highest fields are about 6,000 feet. In the 
woods, follergilla cherry and sycamore are common, and the greater part 
of the vegetation is identical with that of Kashmir. 

The high-road from Jamu to Kashmir follows the hanks of this stream 
throughout its entire course, crossing it by a bridge between the villages of 
Tati and Banihal. {Thomion — Bata — Brew.) 

BANIHAL—Lat. 38° 27'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be called Deogal, may be considered a continu¬ 
ation of Adlkut, from which it is distant a few hundred yards north. It 
is situated on the left bank of the stream, on the road from Jamu to Kash¬ 
mir by the Banihal pass, and is about 12 miles south of Vernag. The 
baraddri, a large red brick building, occupies an airy situation towards the 
northern end of the village; it contains a long room, about 50 feet by 
20, with three small chambers communicating with it. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Muhammadans. Supplies and coolies obtainable. There 
is a telegraph oilice. 
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BANIHAL—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. »,200'. 

The name of the pass by which the main road from Jamu to Kashmir 
crosses the Panjal range about 6 miles south-west of Vernag, in the Shaha- 
hjd valley. The ascent begins almost immediately after leaving Vernag, 
and is very steep. On the south side, the ascent, about 2i miles, is neither 
very steep nor very rough. The geological formation of the mountain is 
the amygdaloidal trap; the south side is quite bare of trees, and is covered 
with grass and grey rocks. The top is level, and there are two ponds of 
water on it, and a stone hut used as a dflk station at the north end, from 
whence a glorious view of the plains of Kashmir bursts suddenly upon 
those who are entering the valley by this route; looking in the opposite 
direction appears a vast and dreary sea of mountains, rising one beyond the 
other in immense waves, with nothing to break the melancholy sameness. 
On the north the forest extends for a long way up the mountain sides. 
Camels can enter Kashmir by this route, and the traffic on the road is al¬ 
ways considerable, as ii is passable nearly all the year round for laden ponies, 
except when there is mucii snow accompanied with a high wind; at such 
times incautious travellers not unfrequently lose their lives in attempting the 
passage. The line of road on the north side of the pass seems capable of 
considerable improvement. (Fifne.) 

Thomson, ascending from the Kashmir side, says : " Ascending rapidly 
on a «dge, the brushwood gave place to a fine wood of maple, horse-chest¬ 
nut, cherry, hazel, and elm, all just bursting into leaf. The dip of 
the limestone rocks was exceedingly variable. The ascent continued rapid. 
Kirch at last appeared among the other trees, and, as the elevation increased, 
it began to predominate. About the same time limestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was immediately followed by an amygdaloid, which 
continued to the summit. Both the slate and, the limestone appeared to 
have been upheaved by the igneous rock. On the upper part of the ascent 
the birch became more and more stunted; it was here almost the only tn e. 
Here the hills were bare and rocky; on the opposite side a shady wood, 
chiefly consisting of pines, rose to a level considerably higher than the 
pass, which was a depression in the ridge, considerably overtopped by the 
hills on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating and covered with 
greensward. The southern slope of the range was bare, scarcely even a 
bush being visible; and the Banihal valley, nearly 4,000 feet below, appeared 
as a prefectly level plain.” [TAomaoM,p. S98.) 

The route—Jamu to Srinagcr—is closed for horses for two months 
or so from Christmas onwards, on account of the depth of snow on the 
Banihal pass. For two or three days together it may be closed for men, 
who cannot cross when the wind is violent and the snow deep. {Drew.) 
{See also “ Bodtbs. ”) 
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BANJIL-Lat. 32° 39'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few scattered houses, 
situated high up on the southern slopes of the Uamratchan mountain. 
The path between Basaoli and Badrawar crosses the range by the Banjil 
Gali just to the east of this village. 

BANKROAR—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 

A village containing fifteen houses, situated above the right bank of the 
Kishau Ganga river, about 2 miles west of Balagrau, on the path leading 
to Mozafarabad. There are a few trees and much .arable land about the 
place, part of which is cultivated by the fanners of neighbouring villages, 
the extent of cultivation depending upon the quantity of water obtainable; 
there is usually but a scanty supply from a rill wliich flows down to the 
west. From this village, Baran, in Lower Drawar, may be reached by the 
path along the right bank of the Kishau Ganga, or by that lying over the 
Chowgali spur. 

BANMATTU—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Nowbug Nai, containing three houses, situated 
above the right bank of the stream just west of the path lying up the 
valley towards the Margan pass. 

BANMtlLA—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75' 3'. Elev. 

A large village in the Diosur pargana, situated in an uninteresting valley 
by the path between the Bringhin'Lanuor valley and Hanjipur. 

BANNIALPORA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long 74° 84'. Elev. 

A Giijar village, situated on the slopes of the mountains north-west of the 
Wular lake; it lies about a mile north-west of Alsu, on the path towards 
the Lolab valley. 

BANOK LA—Lat. 35° 20'". Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A pass in Balti8t4n, on a road between Skardu and Astor. Elevation 
about 15,500 feet. There is a fatiguing ascent from the Skardu side, and 
near the summit there is a shallow glacier. Five glaciers are visible from 
the flat space on the summit. Descent on Astor side very long. (See 
“ Rodtbs.”) 

The principal road connecting Astor with Skardu passes this way piS 
Los. 

BANSKOR—Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above tbe right bank of the Siowa stream. The path for cattle from 
Basaoli to Badrawar passes through this village. 

BANYiR—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

The name given to the manhy plain which lies between the two branches 
of the Jhelum, which they form just before entering the Wnlar lake. 
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BAO FORT—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

See “Jam6.” 

BAPUMRISHI-Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. El«v. 

The name vulgarly applied to the shrine of Baba Paiyam-ud-din, which is 
prettily situated on a grassy slope, surrounded by forest, on the top of the 
lower range of hills, below the northern end of the Gulmarg strath. 

The situation is cool and healthy, and the rainfall is considerably less 
than on the Gulmarg, which is 1,000 feet higher. 

Bapi'mrishi is distant about 24 miles east from Srinagar, 14 miles south¬ 
west from Patan, and 16 miles south from Sopur. Around the shrine 
is a cluster of building^, built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which 
are embellished with some elegant carvings. 

There is a masjid, and four houses for the accommodation of travellers,, 
with the necessary offices. 

Slips of paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications of pilgrim¬ 
ages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on the entrance, 
and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it was added (in 
the year 1549 A.D.) by Subbur Rishi, the present khalifa or superior of 
the brotherhood. 

From the month of April to the'end of October, a mela or fair, which is 
largely attended for purposes of trade, is held every Monday and Thursday 
of each week; a religious festival takes place in the month of December, on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, which is held to have occurred in A.D. 
1475. Baba Paiyam-ud-din was a disciple of Zaina Shah, whose ziarat is 
at the village of Eishmakan, in the Lidar valley. There are forty rfshis or 
priests attached to the shrine, who are bound to a life of celibacy; any 
member infringing this rule is summarily expelled the community. They 
hold different ranks, and are recruited by children devoted by the vows of 
their grateful parents to a religious life. The novices are at first employed 
as shepherds, or labourers, or in menial offices about the shrine; all vacan¬ 
cies occurring among the rishis are filled by selection from among them, the 
lot being supposed to be guided by visions and dreams vouchsafed to the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Persons coming to make their vows at the shrine present the right leg, 
head, and skin of a sheep to the priests ; the remainder they keep for them¬ 
selves. Presents of money and other valuables are also made; nothing is 
permitted to be taken away, and should any pilgrim possess any surplus at 
the expiration of his visit, he is expected to bestow it for the benefit of the 
shrine; indigent travellers, on the other hand, ate entertained at the 
expense of the community. 

The fame of the shrine is not confined to Muhammadans, as among the 
pilgrims are many Hindus, the women even vowing to dedicate the object 
of their prayers to the service of the saint. 

The revenues of the neighbouring villages of Tsontputliar, Alrputhar, 
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and Nambalnar, on the road towards Konntra and Hajibal, and Wangil, on 
the way to Khipur, are devoted to the support of the shrine. 

Bapnmrishi is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down 
from the mountains. 

There is a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European 
visitors. 

BARA obTANSKIR—L at. 35- IT. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,300' approx. 

A collection of hamlets on the left bank of the Shyok in Khapaln (Baltis- 
tan). It stretches 3 or 4 miles along the river. The mountains above it 
end in a lofty, nearly perpendicular cliff, down which there are several 
waterfalls which irrigate the fields. It contains about a hundred and fifty 
houses. A path from here crosses the Kailas range to the Indus valley. 

BARACHAR—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali-Nar stream, about 16 
miles north-east of Punch, above the path towards the Tosha Maidfin. 

It contains fifteen houses, ten being inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars, 
and five by Gujars. There are a few small walnut trees about the village; 
dry crops alone are raised. 

BARAI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000' (?).^ 

A pass over the Indus-Kishan Ganga watershed, connecting the Biiuar 
valley of Shinaka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite 
impassable from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear 
of snow even in July. Prom April to November it is practicable for men 
with loads or unladen cattle. {AAtnad Ali Khan.) 

BARA LACHA PASS—Lat. 32° 60'. Long. 77° 26'. Elev. 16,060'. 
Leads over the Himalayas, and is crossed in entering Ladak by the south¬ 
ern or Kulu road, between Zingzing Bar and Kanunor Kilang stages. 

A steep path rises from the lake of Chug^m and leads round to the 
back of the pass, and to the summit, which is tolerably level. The peaks 
rise about 1,000 feet higher than the pass, and in all the slopes and crests 
of the chain the snow lies in vast undisturbed masses. To the right of 
the road is a plain at least 2 miles in extent, skirted by a rivulet. Beyond 
!the plain the path is rugged and follows the left bank of the stream to the 
Yunam lake. There is a pile of stones (mani) at the summit of the pass. 
It is closed by the snow from October to the end of June. During the 
summer months the road is good between Kulu and L€h. {^Moorercft— 
Cayley.) 

BARAMGALA—Lat. 83° 86'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kashmir, situated in a 
deep gorge at the foot of the Rattan Pir pass, near the confluence of the 
Chitta Pani (Suran or Pdnch river), with the Pnmi stream, a dashing 
mountain torrent which flows from the south-east. 
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Batamgala is distant 70 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 80 miles 
sonth-west of Srinagar. 

The village lies in the territory of the r4ja of Punch; it is situated upon 
a small plateau, which is surrounded by high and rugged mountains about 
150 feet above the left bank of the Chitta river. Just below the village^ 
on the opposite bank of the river, there is an old stone fort, which is built 
on a lofty and commanding peak. 

The village contains about forty Oat-roofed cottages, and is inhabited 
by both Hindus and Muhammadans, amongst whom are some blacksmiths 
and ndlbands. In the rains the climate is said to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery prevailing. The hills above, to the north, are crowded 
with Giijars; the pasturage is rank, and not to be compared witii that on 
the opposite side of the valley. In these hills is a vast quantity of iron ore, 
not merely in the rocks, but the soil resembles gravel, and this is impreg¬ 
nated with it •, there are villages higher op, consisting entirely of miners and 
blacksmiths. Around these villages are innumerable excavations ; they are 
mostly some 12 feet in diameter and from 3 to 8 feet in depth. In this 
locality the compass is of course useless. 

A beautiful waterfall to the north-east of the village is worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There is a good bungalow for visitors with 
six rooms; the encamping ground is very limited. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

The road from Baramgala to Poshiana leads up the bed of the stream, 
which it crosses and recrosses twenty-five times; the bridges are very 
lightly put together, being made out of long pine trees; they are decidedly 
rickety, and timid animals are liable to become nervous when crossing 
them, and to give a great deal of trouble. (Montgomerie — Manifold.) 

BARAMtJLA—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74°-23'. Elev. 

A town situated at the mouth of the gorge by which the river Jhelum 
leaves the valley of Kashmir. 

It is Siud to have been founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scythian king, and 
to have been formerly called Hushkipur. It has a picturesque aspect, a 
damp, cold climate, a celebrity for r.iin and storms, and a great name for 
earthquakes. In the summer of 1885 this town was completely ruined by 
earthquake. 

The insincere character of the inhabitants is supposed to have earned 
for the place the name it bears; the Muhammadans, however, usually call it 
Waramul. Baramula is the tahsfl station of the Kruhin pargana; it ex¬ 
tends for about a mile along the right bank of the Jhelum, but has little 
depth. The hills by which it is almost surrounded are bare and without 
beauty. 

The Jhelum flows in a broad stream, about 150 yards wide. The still¬ 
ness of its current is a striking contrast to the angry torrent it becomes a 
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few miles lower down, where it ceases to be navigable, and does not again 
become so until it reaches Oin, in lat. S3° 40', long. 73° 50'.' At tbe east 
end of the town it is crossed by a bridge in good repair: having a span of 
146 yards and a breadth of 16 feet, of similar construction to those 
at Srinagar. 

Baramula is d^tant 104 miles (ten marches) from Mari by the old road 
vid Dana, and eleven marches by the new; it is the easiest of ail the routes 
from Kashmir to the Fanjab. 

By land Baramula is distant about 81 miles from Srinagar, but the 
journey may be accomplished by water in about twenty hours; the return 
passage by the Noru canal route takes about six hours less. 

Sopur is six hours' journey by boat above Baramula. 

A bad road connects Baramula with Abbotabad, distant 125 miles; 
(nine regular marches). 

There are two roads between Baramula and Gulmarg, which is distant 
about IS miles; from Gulmarg, Sulan on tbe Bhimbar and Punch road 
may be reached in four marches. 

The town of Baramdla contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants 
are said to number 8,000,* a considerable proportion being Hindds, 
of whom a number are Brahmins. The houses are mostly three or four 
stories high, and are built chiefly of wood with pent-roofs; the roofs 
are covert with birch bark, which is overlaid with earth, and which, 
owing to the moisture of the climate, is usually coverd with grass and 
flowers. 

To the west of the town, on the right bank of the river, is the canton¬ 
ment, a small enclosure with a windmill-like tower. On the same bank 
of the river, at the north end of tbe bridge, are traces of some ruins form¬ 
ing a quadrangle. 

The fort was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1885. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the 
town, which, judging from the length of the leverpole, must be of unusual 
depth; there is, however, a great want of trees and shade. On the left 
bank of the river, just east of the fort, is a large garden, enclosed by a 
line of poplars, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. 

Baramdla is a customs post and a place of considerable trade ; coolies, 
boats, and supplies are always obtainable. A telegraph wire connects it 
with Srinagar and Domel. [Bait* — Barrom—Aflmer.) 

BlBAN-Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 78° 61'. Elev. 

A villi^e in Lower Drawdr, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Oanga; it stretches for a considerable distance up the hillside and 
along it. 

It contains about forty houses, most of the inhabitants being pahdrf 
aamhidars of the Kulgan caste; there are^ also two Kashmiri weavers, a 
* 4,414 According to tbe eewiu o< 1S9S. 
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bkcksmith, and a carpenter. There ie a moeqne in the village, and a mined 
hoose which belonged to Sher Ahmad Bhfin, the late rdja of Earaao. 
There are a few mulberry and other fruit tnges about the village; a 
deal of maiai is also grown and some little rice. A small clomp of trees 
on the path at the north end of the village affords a shady spot for 
encamping. A good supply of water is obtainable from small rills which 
flow down through deep channels to the north and sooth of the village. 

This village was formerly connected by a bridge with Mirpnr, on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, of which now only traces of the piers 
remain. 

bArInI— 

Crops which depend on the rainfall for their prodnction. 

BABD.AR OB BABDHAB PASS— 

The name given by the PadAr people and the Dogt^s to the Umdsi La 
(?•»•)■ 

BABEREL—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 76° 84'. Elev. 

A small village containing six hooses, inhabited by Hindus of the Thaknr 
caste; it is situated above the right bank of the Cbenab, about 3 miles 
west of Doda. 

BARGAM—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated about 8 miles south-west of Srinagar; it is the tashfl 
station of the Dansu pargana. 

BARGtr Tahsfl— 

The most westerly tahsfl or ilaka of the Gilgit province, which is nnder 
immediate Kashmir rule. It comprises the villages of Bargd Bdla and 
Pain, Sharot and Shikaidt. The popnlation is about 600. 

BARI—Lat. 34° .39'. Long 74° 1'. Elev. 

This place contains bot one house; it is situated on the moontain-side, 
about 2 miles east of Karen, on the left bank of the- Kishan Ganga. It 
may be reached by a path from that village, and also from Monaiyan. 

BABIBBN PASS—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 14,000'. (?) 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgpt and Indus rivers, connecting 
the Kbinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. It 
is practicable for unladen cattle, but is closed by snow from December to 
the middle of May. There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bari ben 
and Kinejut glens drain together into the Namaishini, which is itself a 
tributary of the Khinar valley. {Ahmad AH Khdn.) 

BABIGAH PASS—Lat. 35° 48'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 

The Bdrigdh pass is that over the watershed between the valley of Ddrel 
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and Kandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Cboncbar pass, 
which it resembles in many respects, but is at least 500 feet higher and 
more difficult. It is very narrow and easily blocked. From the crest the 
village of Yaktdt in Dar^l is about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of 
this pass as the Kuli pass. {Ahnad AU Kkdn.) 

BARISIL OR BEITZ—Lat. 84° 38*. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Dras river in Khurmang (Baltistdn.) 
It contains 26 houses. 

BABMAS—Lat. 85° 54'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 5,215'. 

A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. It 
only contains about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards. 
{Barrov.) 

BARRAL—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 78° 65'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, containing about two hundred houses, situated 
on the left bank of the Punch Toi river, about 5 miles south of Kotli, 
on the direct road to Mirpur. The village lies on the top of a spur, and 
extends down to the valley beneath. 

There is a baoli, fed by a good spring, on the roadside. 

BARSALA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 7.3° 31'. Elev. 

A stage on the Mari-Kasbmfr road; an excellent dAk bungalow has been 
built here lately the mahaidja. There is no camping ground, and, as a 
stage, it is only suitable for persons using the dAk bungalow. (Barrow.) 

BARSHALA—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the ChenAb, on the path between 
Doda and KishtwAr, and about 4 Am to the south of Saigat, near which 
place the river is crossed by a suspension bridge. Barshala is a small vil¬ 
lage, but it appears to have many dependencies, and is widely encompassed 
by rich fields of cultivation. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in this part of the country; wild 
olives and pomegranates are common in the jungles, and sweet limes 
and bitter oranges are procurable in the villages. 

The Hindu shrine of Barshala Devi is of some reputation in tiie 
country. (FigMo—Hervef.) 

BABTSO—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartae 
division of the ilaka of Dras (BsltistAu). It lies along the Palnmba Chn. 

BARWHIE—Lat. 84° 82'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, called also Bar-Ab ; it oontains six houses, and 
is ratoated on the right bank of the Kishan Ghinga river, almost opposite 
the junction of the ^man stream. 
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From this village there is a path leading to Skardu, by way of the 
Siingo river. 

BAS—Lat. 88® 19', Long. 76° Elev. 

A village in the Feristdn valley, sitnated on the ateep side of the hill above 
the right bank of the stream. It is shaded by fine trees, and contains 
about six houses. 

BASANT PACHMI— 

A festival day, early in our year, on the 6th of the Hindu month of 
Magh. It is held in hononr of the coming of spring. Every one on that 
day wears yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others only 
putting on a yellow pagrf. It is the cnstom on this day for the mshar6ja’s 
servants to bring him a nazar —a present usually of money, in proportion 
to the pay of the giver. {Drew.) 

BASANTHA ElVEB— 

A stream which rises near B6mkdt and, emerging from the hills to the 
westward of Sdmba, enters British territory near Nanga. It has a wide, 
changing, shallow sandy bed, full of qnickmds. There is generally water 
in it, (Wingate.) 

BASAOLI—Lat. 3t° 80'. Long. 76” 61'. Elev. 8,l7o’. 

A town of some importance, which gives its name to a district in the prov¬ 
ince of Jamd. It is sitnated at the north-east corner of a long open 
valley, between low ridges, lying on the high land about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Bavi, to which the ground drops abruptly 
in a series of steps or terraces. 

It used to be the seat of one of the tdjaships between which the low 
bills were divided, before Jamu swallowed np so many petty States. The 
town had already decayed but for the settlement in it of some busy Kash¬ 
miris, who, by their trade of weaving, brought some prosperity. 

During the melting of the snows, from alwnt the middle of May to the 
middle of August, the river is at its height, and is then about 200 yards 
wide; the current runs with such force that the only communication with 
British territory on the opposite bank is carried on by matai* (inflated 
skins ); at other seasons of the year a ferry-boat plies, and during tLe 
winter months the river is fordable. The turnan who work the matak* 
and the ferry arrangements generally are under the British authorities, the 
boatmen living on the left bank of ^e river. 

Basaoli is distant 90 miles from Amritsdr by way of Madhopur, crossing 
the Bavf by a ferry below the Thain fort. 

Eadraw^r is 66 miles due north, the road lying over the Chatardhsr 
pass. Jamd is said to be distant SO to* to the west, by a good road which 
is divided into three stages. 
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The station of Dalhonsie, on the mountains to the north-east, may be 
reached in two easy marches. 

Basaoli is estimated to contain abont 1,500 booses, with a popnlation 
of abont 7,000, vig, f — 


700 hoosM.Hindiis. 

800 „.Kaibmtrt Mnhammadaas. 

100 ,, ....... Bill Knhaniniadaiw. 

800 „ .Shops in baidr. 

ISO „ .Sbdl-bdfs. 

so ..MucslUneons trades. 


The honses are well boilt of mod and dressed stone, with flat mnd roofs 
sopported on beams of timber; a long street of shops runs through the 
town from north-west to south-east, from which point it bends to the north 
and extends to within a short distance of the palace; in the by-streets are 
numerous gardens. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towarda 
the north-east end of the town, eig., an old fort now used as a treasury, the 
palace, and the fort of Devi Kala, built on the site of an old Hindd temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top 
of a limestone cone, which rises to a height of about 76 feet from the snr- 
ronnding plain ; it is a small masonry building, abont 60 feet square, with 
a bastion at each comer and a dry well in the middle of the enclosure. The 
walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being nsed only as a 
treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a 
large tank, is an old square building contuned by very high walls, which 
seem fast decaying. It is at present occupied as a residence by the widowed 
ranf of Kalian Fal, r6ja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It 
occupies the crest of the ridge which mns almost parallel to the town on the 
north-east, at the distance of about half a mile, rising to a height of abont 
300 feet above the level of the town. The sides of the ridge are steep and 
abrupt, and covered with scmb jungle ; the fort occupies the highest point 
of the crest just before it drops down into the EUivf. 

There is a path which leads op to the fort from the direction of the 
palace, which must be very steep ; it oonld, however, be easily approached 
from the north-west abng the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to bean irregular square, with demi-baa- 
tions at intervals, and a large bastion at the south-east comer, facing the 
town and river; the walls, which ue loopboled, seem to be abont 40 feet 
high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with a garrison of 
alxmt fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to 
iJte nsnal tank inside. This fort is also sometimes nsed as a prison. 
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Basaoli ia well supplied with water, as, in addition to the near vicinity 
ot the Bavi, there ate in the town two large and other small tanks, five 
springs, and nnmerons wells; of the tanks, the largest is that in front of 
the palace; it is fed by a stone-drain from the hills to the north, and holds 
a supply of water in the driest season of the year. 

There are a considerable number of shawls manufactured in Basaoli, 
but they are inferior in workmanship and material to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. The shdl-bafs, however, enjoy liberties and immunities which 
are denied to the same class in the valley. The pathm is imported from 
Kashmir, and is sold at Basaoli at the rate of ft 10 (British currency) a 
wuUi (eqnal to one and three-quarter seers), an advance of about 25 
per cent.; this is adulterated with wahabthaiki pathm, which costs here 
ahont B6 for the same weight. 

The valley in which Basaoli stands is flat and highly cultivated; it 
stretches for about 6 miles to the south-west, and is dotted with numerous 
trees and divided into fields by hedges of prickly pear. 

Supplies are cheap and abundant. 

BASGO—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles below Ii€h, situated 
in a hollow at the foot of the Basgo thang or plateau. Bellew says ; 
'* This undulating plateau is the first bit of open ground we have seen since 
crossing the Photo La. It is an arid waste, with hardly a blade of vege¬ 
tation to vary the bare nakedness of the soil. From the plateau we 
descended to the Basgo hollow; it is a fertile and populous tract, and pic¬ 
turesque in the clusters of its Buddhist monuments and neatly-bnilt dwell¬ 
ing houses amidst a general spread of fields and fmit-trees." 

Owing to its sheltered situation Basgo is reckoned the warmest winter 
residence in Laddk. It has a large thakran, or polo ground, now rarely 
used. 'The monastery is built on a towering rock. 

Two routes from Kbalsi to Ldh meet here. Cultivation on banks of 
stream in the hollow. (Billem — Drew.) Said to contain a hundred and 
fifty houses. 

BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd. It consists of the valley formed by 
the Basha branch of the Shigar. 

In the bottom of the valley there is no flat—only the space occnpied by 
the fans which project from the side ravines; each of these fans is the 
seat of a village, a small cultivated tract, with walnut trees scattered 
ahont it. Often rocky precipices rise from the river side, or else from close 
behind the villages. 'Three thousand feet or so above the villages are the 
pasture grounds, whither the flocks and herds are driven for the summer 
months; on these there is often a collection of small stone huts for the shep¬ 
herds to live in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can be got, 
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and that still is scanty, as it most be nonrished by the moisture of the 
snow. Higher up the valley the villages are rarer: a tract of many miles 
is passed without one being met with, till Arandu is reached, the highest 
village in the valley. Above this is a glacier, li miles broad, which fills 
up the valley. 

Besides the walnut, the orbele poplar also grows here, but the apricot 
does not thrive; and though pears and apples ripen, they are of an inferior 
kind. 

A road leads up this valley and across to Nagar and Hnnza; it is the 
road always taken by the Baltfs and Nagar people, but it is in a very bad 
state. (J>Tew — Oodtoin-Autten — Manifold.) 

There is a rope bridge at Sesko. Arandu is connected with Nagar by 
means of the Hispar pass, which, however, is seldom used. 

The bottom of the valley communicates with the Tnrmik valley vid the 
Ganto La, which is open for laden coolies in J uly. 

Endeavours, so far unsuccessful, are being made to discover a pass at 
the head of the Chogo Longma leading to Nagar. Shigar is the tahsil 
station. 


Partieulart of the ilaha of Bdtka. 
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{Bdja of Shigar—Aj/lmer.) 


BiSHA— 

A river in Bidtist&i, rising in the Kero Lungma, and forming the western 
branch of the Shigar river. Length about 28 miles to its junction with 
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the latter river. Liable to iuondations, which often do considerable dam¬ 
age to the villages on its banks. These occur from two causes— 

(1) from the bursting glacier lakes ; 

(2) from an unusual amount of rain which causes " shwis/’ or land¬ 

slips, in the ravines. {Godtoin-Austen.) 

BASHO—Lat. 85“ 28'. Long. 75“ 25'. Elev. about 9,500'. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd, Baltist&n, on the left bank of the river 
Indns. It is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river-valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small space en¬ 
closed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is crowded with 
fruit-trees; the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly a small black¬ 
currant variety. (Drew.) 

There are thirteen hamlets, of which the largest are Barsingo and 
Matilo. 

'The pargana possesses about a hundred and fifty bouses. The usual 
crops are grown. There is a polo-ground at the Gnncho hamlet. A road 
goes up this valley to the Banok La. (Aylwer.) 

UASlN—Lat. 35° 55'. Long 74“ 18'. Elev. 5,050'. 

Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its month. They 
really form part of Uilgit, as the cultivation of Basin PSiu is almost con¬ 
tinuous with that of Gilgit; together they contain about twenty houses. 
Basin Btla is inhabited by refugees from Yasin. (Barrow.) 

BASMAN—Lat. 33“ 54'. Long. 15“ 33'. Elev. 

A small village in the Mam Wardwin valley, lying on the path some 
little distance from the right bank of the river. It contains a rude maqid, 
and some twenty houses built entirely of wood, with wooden pent-roofs, 
two or three stories high. 

A small mud fort, having six bastions, but in a very dilapidated state, 
commands the little hamlet, and is situated on the slope of a hill which 
towers far above, the summit of which is covered with snow. The eleva¬ 
tion of the fort above the village is not 100 feet; it is commanded by 
many of the surrounding heights. This fort is said to have been built by 
order of the wazir Zorawtr. > 

A foot-path lies over the mountains to Ooguldar, a village at the north¬ 
east extremity of the Khourpara pargana; it is only practicable during the 
height'of summer. 

A considerable stream flows into the Mara Wardwin river just south 
of Basman. Supplies cannot be depended on. (Henvef.) 

BASTI—Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75“ 45'. Elev. 

A small village, surrounded by some cultivation, situated above the right 
bank of the Haliini stream, about 5 miles south of Badrawfr, on the rood 
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to Basaoli. It oontuns six houses, four being inhabited by Hindds and 
two by Muhammadans. 

The Haldni stream is crossed by a bridge about a mile above the 
village. 

BATA—Lat. 84° 84'. Long. 78° 64'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawtr, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Oanga river. It contains fonr houses, a masjid, and the zflrat of Saiad 
TaI Shih. There are a few fruit and other trees about the village, which 
is supplied with water by a little stream flowing from a spring on the hill 
above. 

The bridge which usually crosses the Kishan Ganga on the path 
between this village and Sharkdt, about 8 miles to the north-east, is now 
in rnins. 

BATAL—Lat. 83°41'. Long. 74° 1'. . Elev. 

A village in Punch, on the path to K6tli, about 10 miles south-west of 
Punch ; it stretches for a great distance along the left bank of the Pdnch 
T6i river. 

The houses, which are much scattered, number in all about one hundred, 
all the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and for the most part zamindars ; 
there are two or three families of boatmen, who are employed in working 
the neighbouring ferry below the village of Ser.' 

The rice-fields below this village are very extensive, and dry crops are 
also cultivated on the upper slopes. 

bAtal— 

A caste of Muhammadans. It is one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the community; they have to do the dirtiest work, part of 
their trade being to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. They are 
divided into two classes : the higher class follow the Muhammadan rales 
as to eating, but the lower class eat carrion. From among this class are 
provided the musicians and dancing girls. 

Probably the remnants of inhabitants earlier than the Aryans. {Drew.) ' 

CATALKOT—Lat. 38° 60'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

This village lies about 21 miles north-east of Pdncb, near the month of 
a narrow valley leading to the Nurpdr and Sang Safid passes. 

Iron is mined in the vicinity, and the inhabitants, comprising about 
ten Mnhamnuidan families, are engaged in its manufacture, and also in 
agriculture. The iron here produced sells for 6 seers the rupee (British 
currency). 

BATAPtBA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev, 

A village lying a few miles north of Srinagar, the tahsfl station of the 
Phak pargana. 
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BATGtJND—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A large village in the Tral valley, lying at the northern foot of the Mnltrag 
hiU, the east spur of the Wastarwan mountain. 

BATGTJND—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slope of the mountains on the northern side of the 
Shahabid valley. It lies on the direct path from Yem£g to the Bring 
pargana. 

BATIYAN—Lat. 84° 8«'. Long. 73° 84'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabdd, on the path towards Titnal. It contains five 
houses; both rice and dry crops are grown in the fields, which are much 
scattered; a small stream flows down from the hills through the villi^e. 

BATMALU—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

This village, or suburb of Srinagar, is called Batamil Sdbib by the Kash¬ 
miris. It lies on the banks of the Dudh Ganga river, about half a mile west 
of the Sher Garhi, the intervening ground being a level plain ; to the north- 
west stretches the wide expanse which is used as a parade ground, and to the 
west and south-west the Bimman Nambal or morass. A substantial kadal 
bridge spans the Dudh Ganga in the middle of the village, and there is 
another similar bridge at the end of the avenue of poplars, about 600 
yards to the north ; this latter is about 144 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth. 

There are some gardens and fruit-trees in the village, and much rice 
cultivatiou near it. 

An estimate of the population gives eighty houses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamiudars ; twenty pandits, including ' two shopkeepers; one 
hundred shil-bits; seven shopkeepers, Muhammadans; three washermen; 
two watchmen; three messengers; ten sweepers; two blacksmiths; a 
carpenter; two cotton-cleausers; four mullas ; twelve piizddas; and fifteen 
houses inhabited by sepoys and their families. 

The suburb also contains three mosques, and the shrine of Batm&ln 
Siihib. 

BATOLI—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawdr, containing about six bouses; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south of the 
village of Kallain, the usual stage between Badraw&r and Doda. 

BATPtJRA—Lat. 33° 68'. Long. 74 ° 87'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Snknfig river, at the foot of 
the mountains north-east of the Tosha Maidin, TJris village seems to be 
identical with Kanyelh&mar which contains one hundred ai^ sixty houses 
inhabited by Muhamnuulan zammdars, ten shM-bdts, seven pandits, two 
bakers, and two banias. 
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When the rirera are in flood, the Sukn^tg' is said to be navigable for 
laige boats as high np as Batpura. 

BATPtjRA—Lat. 84“ 46'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of a spur from the range of hills on 
the north-east side of the Machipura pargana; it lies on the road from 
Sopur to Shaldrah, and is watered by a small stream, a branch of the 
Bangerwari. 

The village is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains the ziarat of 
Bahawadin Gang Baksh. 

BATPtJRA—Lat. 33° 43'. . Long. 74° 62'. Elev, 

A suburb of Shupion, called also Batgund; it lies to the north-west of the 
town, on the right bank of the Rembiara, and contains about fifteen houses 
inhabited exclusively by Hindus. Many of the houses are substantial brick 
buildings. 

North-west of the village is a suitable spot for encamping, well shaded 
by trees, and supplied with good water. 

BATTERGAN—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, where there is a numerous colony of 
monkeys. It contains a ihdna, and plenty of supplies are procurable. 
{Elmtlie — Montgomerie.) 

BATC— 

A pargana of the Miraj division, lying on the right bank of the Rembifira 
river, on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. Shupion is the 
tabsil aud zilla station. 

BATU—Lat. 33“ 47'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the Marn 
Wardwan river, almost opposite the village of Wardw&n. 

It lies on a small plateau above the left bank of the stream which flows 
down from the Margin pass; there is a kadal bridge across this torrent 
just below the village. 

BA WAN- Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Lidar river, containing a magnificent 
spring; it is about miles from the ruins of Martnnd, situated under the 
northern side of the karewa of Islamabad, from whence by the direct 
road it is about 6 miles distant. 

The spring, which is esteemed very sacred, gushes with impetuosity 
from a horizontal fissure in the limestone rock at the foot of the hills 
behind the village; the water is received into tanks, which swarm with fish. 
There is a fine grove of chnnirs in the village. Supplies procurable. 

BAWANJI—F«V/e "BdN/f." 
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BAYLI—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the top of the hill north-west of Doda; it con¬ 
tains abont thirty hooses, two thirds of the population being Hindds. 

BfiAKAN—Lat. 32° 41'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, containing six or seven houses, situ¬ 
ated above the right bank of the Siowa river, near the jnnction of the Kad 
streftm, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. Below the village there is 
a temporary bridge across the Siowa on the path to SertaL 

Beakan lies to the west of the direct path between Basaoli and Bad- 
rawar, but cattle are required to take the road which passes through the 
village.* 

BEHAT— 

A name of the chief river of Kashmir. (See “ Jrelch.”) 

BEI NALA— 

A hill torrent which flows southward about 2 miles to the cast of Rajpur. 
Water generally lies in the bed. (Wtrig ate.) 

BEJA—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A village lying south-east of Badrawdr, on the road to Chamba, by the 
F4dri pass. The Nerd river is bridged beneath it. 

BELA-Lat. 33“ 49'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small village about 16 miles north-east of Pdncb, on the steep side of 
the mountain on the left bank of the Dali Nar stream, which here flows 
through a very narrow valley. Bela coutains twelve houses inhabited by 
Gdjars j there is a little dry cultivation and a few stunted walnut trees 
abont the village. 

BELOH-Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A small hamlet consisting of three or four shepherds’ huts, on the road 
^between Rajaori and Aliabad Sarai by the Nandan Sar pass, 19 miles from 
Rajaorf and 12 miles from Aliabad Sarai. The mountains here are long, 
smooth, and sloping, and in summer covered with magnificent pasturage. 
No supplies procurable; fuel must be brought from a point a mile distant; 
water abundant. The Rupri valley may W reached from Beloh in a short 
march by an easy road passing over the Darhal pass and by the Bhdg Sar. 
(Allgood.) 

BEM— 

The only caste division of the Laddkis. It consists of blacksmiths and 
musicians, who are considered low: with none of them will the ordinary 
Ladakis intermarry. (Drew.) 
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BERARtJ—Lat. 88° 6'. Long. 76° 39'. Elev, 

A village in BadrawAr, inbabited by Hindus and Mnbammadans, sitnated 
above* the right bank of the Nerd river, whioh is croesed by a bridge 
below the vilb^, about a mile to the north of it. There is a baraddri 
in the village, and seven honses which are much scattered, and surrounded 
by cultivation. 

BHACHCHA—Lat. 84° 65'. Long. 76° Is'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus in Khnnnang (Baltistan). It 
contains thirty-six houses. {Aftmer.) 

bhadabkAshi— 

Another name foi Bhadarwsh (which the Hindds sometimes give it), 
d«ived. Drew thinks, from the sacreduess of a shrine on the river-bank 
opposite. 


BHADABWAH— Ste “ BadrawIb." 

BHALA—Lat 83° 4'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A small Muhammadan village, containing eight honses, on the road from 
Badrawdr to Doda. It stands on the left bank of a small stream, which 
runs into the Bin Kad close to its junction with the Nerd river. The Bin 
Kad stream is bridged between this village and Kallain. 

BHANIYAB—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Harpetku stream, where it empties 
itself into the Jhelum on the road between TJri and Naoshera. Supplies 
are scarce. From Bhaniyar, Srinagar may be reached by a path over the 
Sallar pass in five stages. 

East of the village, on the road about 8 miles from Naoshera, stands a 
magnificent ruin, one of the best preserved specimens of ancient architec¬ 
ture in Kashmir; it is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus, and is 
much frequented. {Allgood — Grotote.) 

BHAO —Tide “ Shdmkal'Ldngpa.” 

BHARA—Lat. 88°8'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawdr, lying on the slope of the hill above the right bank 
of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south-west of Kallain. It con¬ 
tains sixteen honses inhabited by Hindus. There is much cultivation 
around this village and in the valley generally. 
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BHATKOT—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 

A small village about midfvay between Eisbmakan and Palg£m, prettily 
situated on the left bank of the Lidar. Some supplies procurable.- 

BHEDRI KA GALI—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 86°. Elev. 

A pass over the mountain range between the valley of the Kishan Ganga 
and K&gh&n; it lies at the head of the Pakote valley, and is traversed by 
a fair path. 

BHIMBAE-Lat. 82° 68'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A small town situated in the plains, on the right bank of a stream of the 
same name, which flows into the Chendb.near Wazirabid. 

Bhimbar is about 29 miles north of Gujrdt, 22 miles east of Jhelum, 
and 60 miles north-west of Sialk6t. 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure from 
the plains for Kashmir; it is distant about 150 miles from Srinagar, by 
the Fir Fanj^l route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all except 
the south side, by low hills, about 600 or 600 feet in height. 

There is an old Mogul sarii in the middle of the town, and a brick 
garhi or fort of no strength on the north; the former building is used as 
the thdna and district oflBcer’s residence. 

To the south of the town are two buildings for the reception of travel¬ 
lers ; there is also a good encamping ground supplied with water from the 
nadi. This stream is usually shallow and fordable, but is liable to freshets. 
Supplies procurable. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent rfija; the last of 
the line, Sultan Khan, opposed Banjit Singh's design upon Kashmir, and 
is stated to have been blinded by rija Gniab Singh. 

The mins of the palace of the old rdjas of Bhimbar may be trawed near 
the village on the left of the road towards Kashmir. A tong^ runs when 
required to Gujriit. Ekkas are procurable. 

BHIMBAR GALI—Lat. 88° 33'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A pass over the range of hills between Rijaoti and the Mendola district of 
Punch. 

BHOT KOL— 

A stream which rises at the foot of the Bhot Kol or Lanwi La leading 
into' Suru, and forms one of the headwaters of the Mam Wardwin river. 
It flows in a north-westerly direction through a narrow valley; the average 
breadth of its channel is from 100 to 120 yards, and in some parts it is not 
less than a quarter of a mile in width, and ocmipies the entire valley. 
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Huge blocks of snow strew the banks, and the sarrounding mountains are 
sharp and rugged. The road into Surd by the Bhot Kol follows the 
course of this stream. The glacier in which the stream rises is about 6 
miles in length, with an average breadth of from three quarters to half a 
mile, stretching out, however, in some places to a mile and a half. It is 
much fissured in some parts of its course,- and the scenery on either side is 
of the grandest description. This glacier is at an elevation of 13,600 feet, 
while the mountains rise on either side from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 
{Heney — Batct.) 

BHOT KOL PASS—Lat. 34® 1'. Long. 75° 63'. Elev. 14,370'. 
Leads from the bead of the Wardwan valley into the Surd district. It is 
a glacier pass. The road is closed for about six months on account of the 
snow. (Drew.) 

BHUGMUR— 

The name of the mountain range on the east side of the Tral valley; the 
direct path to the Dachinpara pargaua and the Lidar valley lies over this 
range. 

BHtJMJtJ oa BtrMZU o eBHAUMAJO— 

Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

These caves are situated on the left bank of the Lidar river, about a mile 
north of the village of Bawan; the largest is dedicated to Kaladeva. The 
cave>temple stands at the far end of a natural but artificially enlarged 
fissure in the limestone cliff. The entrance to the cayem, which is more 
than 60 feet above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural 
doorway, and a gloomy passage, 60 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. 

BHtJP SINGH PARI—Lat. 35° 47'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 4,330'. 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. 
Water from the river very muddy. It was near here that a Kashmir force 
under Bhup Singh was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name. 
(Barrow.) 

BHDRTPTJRA—Lat. 38° 37'. Long 74° 66'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosnr paigana, lying about half a mile north-east of Kun< 

BHUTNA— 

A stream which rises in the glacier of the' IJmasi La or Bardhar pass and 
flows into the Chendb at Guldbgarh. At its junction with the Chendb it is 
a huge impetuous stream, and is here crossed by a good bridge. Zorae^ 
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SingU crossed this bridge in 1884, with a force of 8,000 men, and took the 
fort of Chatugarb, which used to stand on the right bank of the Bbutna in 
the angle between it and the Chenab. The river varies mnch in character; 
but for the most part it flows with great rapidity over a rocky channel, and 
in one place forms a cataract of some size. More than once, and always 
above the most rapid parts, it is tranquil, though still swift, and flows 
between gravelly islands. Above Kundhel there are traces of a fall of 
rock having dammed the river; the stream here psuses over the talus (the 
cause of the damming) in a cataract, while immediately above the valley 
opens, and the waters spread out almost into a lake. Farther np is another 
instance of the same kind. Above Hamuri the stream is covered with snow 
for the most-part. {Thornton—Drew.) 


BHUTNA— 

A valley formed by the Bhntna sti^am in the district of Pfidar. Com¬ 
mencing from the lower portion, patches of cultivation occur on both sides, 
and several hamlets of a few houses each ; some of the villages have walnut 
trees flourishing, but their fruit does not ripen well here. At one part 
there is an oak wood, which grows on both hillsides. Deodar had grown 
chiefly on the left bank above the oak, but it has all been cut down for 
timber. Alder, horse-chestnut, and ash grow too. The hillsides are the 
extremities of spurs from greater ridges; they themselves show a fall 
of some thousand feet, but they are connected with much more lofty 
mountains, 18,0(10 to 80,000 feet high. Above Chishot, 8,800 feet, is a 
pine forest. Near Hamuri, 8,800 feet, the pine forest ceases, and the 
valley opens and has a more stony look; the masses of rock that have fallen 
down from the cliff's above, or have been carried down in snowfalls, are 
very conspicuous. Ajround Hamuri there is much cultivation, with irri¬ 
gation. Beyond this village the valley is open and bare, but very rocky 
and covered with large boulders. There is no wood except in the ravines, 
where groves of poplar and walnut grow. The herbaceous v^etatiou 
on the bank is very luxuriant. The highest village of any size in the 
Bbutna valley is Maohel (9,700 feet), 22 miles from the Chen&b. 
Around it is some cultivation; and on the mountain-sides are some stunted 
deodars, but at 9,800 feet these altogether end. Snnjim, 11,000 feet, 
is the highest inhabited place; here they grow wheat, p^, buckwheat, and 
the kind of barley called grim,. Beyond this the valley is open, and 
bounded on both sides by steep, rocky mountains, those on the right being 
partially wooded with birch, on the other side quite bare. About 2 
miles from Sunjam is a level plain, nearly 2 miles in Imigth, and at 
least half a mile in width. Small groves of willow are scattered over this 
plain.' The surface where tree from snow is nsnidly gnttiqr; and near the 
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lower end very swampy. At its upper end are two low ridges of boulders, 
evidently moraines j and on the other side of these lies another plain much 
more barren and desolate-looking than the previous one. This plain is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by mountains, rocky and steep, the southern slopes of 
which, to a height of about ],0U0 feet, are covered with birch. The 
upper part of the valley is closed by a glacier, over which lies the road to 
Fadam in Zanskar. alto “ Routes — (TAoituon — Dreto, in the 

month of June.) 

BIAFO— 

A glacier in the Mustagli range running down into the Braldu valley to 
the east of Askorle. It terminates at an elevation of 10,145 feet. Its 
broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for more 
than a mile and a half, completely hides the river (Braldu) which flows 
beneath it, the terminal portion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on 
the opposite side of the valley. The Braldu is a tributary of the Shigar 
river, and the whole of the valley drained by this latter may be described as 
one great area of ice-bound mountains, with long trains of ice debouch¬ 
ing out into the drainage lines : the glacier of Biafo forming the striking 
feature of this region. The average slope of this glacier is about 3‘5° to 
4°. Montgomery says it is 54 miles long in an almost perfectly straight 
lino. {Oodtoin-Autten.) 

BIAHO— 

A river in Baitist4n, which rises in the Baltoro glacier at about lat. 85* 
40', long. 76° 10', and runs into the Braldu river. At Bnrdomal, about 4 
miles from its junction with the Braldu, commence some ugly slopes of 
clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravines 
above. At times these are the lines of watercourses. The sides of these 
gullies are very steep. After these slopes the river bed widens out to about 
li mile, the Biabo flowing along in numerous channels, large and- thick 
deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain sides, with a 
high face of cliff cut clean through wherever a ravine above occurs. At 
the foot of these cliffs are narrow belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass. 

The Biaho comes roaring out of an immense cavern in the ice-cliff at 
the foot of the Baltoro glacier. (Sm oAo “ Routes ".) [Qodwin-Autten.) 

BIANO—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu (Baltist^). It contains 12 
bouses. There is a rope bridge here. {Aylmer.) 

BIARUN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, lying at the month of a narrow valley on the 
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left bank of the Dali Nar stream, north-west of the Nurpur and Sang 
Safid passes, about 20 miles north-east of Punch by a fair path. 

The village contains about twelve flat-roofed houses inhabited by Mu¬ 
hammadan zamindars. The cultivation is confined to dry crops. 

bichlAri— 

This river, which drains the Banihfil district, is formed by the junction of 
the Mohu and Banihfil streams, which take their rise on the slopes of the 
Pansal range, and unite below the village of Nachilana; the Bichlari at first 
flows in a south-east direction, until it receives the combined waters of the 
Pogal and Peristfin streams by its left bank, when it takes a more westerly 
course through a narrow valley, and empties itself into the Chenab, in lat. 
33° 15', long. 75° 12', abont 6 miles west of Rimban. 

The road from Jamu to Kashmir by the Banihal pass lies along the 
banks of the Bichlari, which it crosses by bridges above Digdbol, below 
B^msu, and again just above the village of Oangna. 

BIEN—Lat. 35° 4fl'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the B£sha river (Baltist&n). It contains 15 
houses. 

BIFLIAJ—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 23', Elev. 

A small village between Thana Mandi and Suran, about 3 miles north of 
the Rattan Pir pass; it is picturesquely situated on the side of the hill, 
about 400 feet above the right bank of the Suran river. 

Bifliaj is about 20 miles south-east of Pfincb. [Inee.) 

BIHU— 

A parg^na in the Miraj division, lying on the right bank of the Jbelum^ 
south-east of Srinagar ; the tabsO station is at Pampur. 

BIJ-BEHARA OR WIJ-BEiRA—Lat. 83° 47.' Long. 75° 9.' Elev. 

An ancient town of considerable iaa|frtanoe, built on both banks of the 
Jhelum between Islamab&d and Sriniif^, from which places it is distant 
by road about 6 and 30 miles, respectively; by river the distances are 
much greater. It lies abont 9 miles by land above Aw4ntipiir, the 
journey by boat occupying ten hours; from Shupion it is said to be 9 iot 
distant by the direct path. Bij-Behdra is the tahsfl station of the Sare- 
mozebala pargana. 

The houses, which number altogether about four hundred, have a very 
dilapidated appearance, are mostly built of sun-dried brick, in timber 
frames, and have pent thatch roofs; they are disposed in picturesque con¬ 
fusion, and extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the 
river j but the ^own has very little depth, the high river banks quickly sub- 
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siding to the level of the surrounding rice-helds. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, and hilly, and very dirty. There are numerous gardens in the 
town, which are irrigated by wells, in which the water rises to a level of 
about 20 feet from the surface. 

To the west of the town lies the Wahid Baba Wudar, or table-land, on 
the edge of which grows a single tree, sacred to Mahadeo, and a place 
of Hindu worship. 

Near the middle of the town is a bridge across the Jhelum, which has 
here an average depth of'about 6 feet; it is supported by three piers, and 
is 100 yards long and 17 feet broad. 

In construction the bridge is exactly similar to those at Srinagar. 

An inconsiderable portion of the town is built on the right bank of the 
river, north of the bridge. 

Bij-Behara is famous for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the 
manufacture of blankets. 

The following is an approximate list of the houses, according to the 
trades and occupations of the inhabitants 


80 Zamindars, Muhammadans, 

65 Shop-keepers. 

16 „ Hindus. 

8 Brahmins. 

2U Pandits. 

10 Goldsmiths. 

5 Bakers. 

5 Washermen. 

9 Cloth-weavers. 

5 Blacksmiths. 

4 Carpenters. 

1 Toy-maker. 

2 Surgeons. 

3 Physicians. 

There are ten mosques in the town; in that close to the east end of the 
bridge is preserved a slab, which was removed from the mins in the B£d- 
sh&bf Bligb; the inscription, which is in Persian, relates that “ by the 
grace of God, Darfi Shukku, on the 22nd day of the Ramzan, in the year 
of the Hijra 1060 (corresponding to A.D. 1650), in the reign of Sh£h 
Jahan Badsbah, Ghazl, completed this building, which was erected under 
the superintendence of Daroga Muhammad Zahid Abnl Hasan, of Samar, 
kand.” The site of the Badshahl Bagh lies on the right bank of the river, 
to the south of the bridge; it is now a barley-field, the only traces of the 
royal garden l>eing tht magnificent avenues of chunar trees, now past their 
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5 Leather-workers. 
7 Milk-sellers. 

2 Cow-keepers. 

10 Fishermen. 

7 Fish-sellers. 

8 Batchers. 

2 Mnsicians. 

2 Carpet-makers. 

3 Blanket-makers. 

1 Saiad. 

12 Mullas. 

40 PlrZadas. 

20 Fakirs. 
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prime, uid falling rapidly to decay; the remains of the water^channels and 
two masonry reserroire exist, and the ruins of a baraddr( or pavilion near 
the bank of the river. 

The garden was supplied with water brought from the village of Nan- 
gil, situated on the right bank of the Lidar, some miles to the south-east. 

At the south end of the garden, a long brick baraddri has lately been 
built. 

There are eight zfdrats in Bij-Beh&ra; of these, the shrine of Bdbi 
Nassib-ud-din, Ohfizi, is the largest and most famous; it is situated on the 
left bank of the river, towards the north end of the town, near the Jama 
Maqid. 

On the left bank of the river, south of the town, shaded by some fine 
chnn&r trees, stands a new Hindu temple, built of white stone with gilt 
ornaments on the top; it is said to occupy the site of a very old temple, 
which was founded by Hari Chandar Razan, one of the ancient kings of 
Kashmir. 

The Maharaja Ouldb Singh made, it is said, a vow to erect a temple 
here, and placed a stone with his own hands to mark the spot; but, dying 
before he had time to accomplish his purpose, the late mahardja determined 
to give eSect to his father’s pious intentions; the works were completed in 
1871. 

Near the temple, on the left bank of the river, is a dharmdla, and also 
a long row of brick buildings, intended for the accommodation of travellers 
of distinction. 

Supplies are abundant; the Jhelum furnishes the best water, as, from 
the number of cenlieteries in and about the town, that from the wells must 
be of very doubtful purity. 

Baron Hiigel states that Bij-Beh&ra was one of the ancient capitals of 
Kashmir; the name may perhaps be derived from Vijaya Para, the City of 
Victory, or from Vijaya Bijiri, a king who is believ^ to have reigned in 
this neighbourhood about 67 B.C. 

BILAUR—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 76° 17'. Kiev. 

A hamlet scattered on the northern elopes of the Singipal mountain, about 
3 miles from the left bank of the Cben&b. It lies almost opposite to 
Bimbdn, on the direct road from Jamn to Kashmir, and contains a small 
enclosure for the accommodation of the mahardja when travelling. Sup¬ 
plies are procurable, but water is scarce. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus of the Chatri caste. Thete are also 
a few Muhammadan families living in the village. 

BILERQU-Lat. 84° 41'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Drds valley, on the right bank of the Hrds river, 5 miles 
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above OltingtbaDg:. Roand it there are a good many poplar, willow, and 
apricot trees. (Thornton.) 

BILLATA—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 5,150'. 

Variously spelt—Balota (Thomton), Bilaut (Drew), and Bilhata. 

A small village on the Jamu-Srinagar route, 6 miles sonth of Rambdn 
on the Chenab. Round the village are some very fine deodars. The hills 
on all sides are richly cultivated, as far up as 6,000 feet, above which eleva¬ 
tion fine forest commences. 

Water scarce; space for camping ground cramped. (Thornton.) 

BIN KAD— 

A stream which tabes its rise on the slopes of the snowy mountains west 
of Badrawar, and, flowing in a northerly direction through a fertile valley, 
empties itself into the Neru river by its left bank, in lat. 33° 4', long. 75° 
40', below the village of Bhala. 

This stream is usually fordable, but is bridged between the villages of 
Kallain and Bhala, where the road from Badrawar to Doda crosses it, and 
also above Danda. 

The villages lying on the right bank of the stream are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindus. 

BIREGATI— 

A small stream, which, rising in the snowy mountains near the cave of 
Amrnath, flows into the Panjtarui streams, the headwaters of the Sind 
river. (Moorcroft.) 

BIROK LA—Lat 34° 28'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A pass connecting Drds with the village of Oujrind in TUail. It is 
said that ponies can go by this road in September, but are stopped early 
in the summer by the flooded state of the rivers, (dflmer.) 

BIRU— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Tawi; it is crossed by the road 
from Jamd to Kashmir, about 2 miles north of Krimcbi, and at that point, 
during the rains, the ford is about 60 yards wide, and waist-deep. 

BTBWA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

The tahsil station of a pargana of the same name, which is included in the 
Patan zilla of the Kamrdj division. 

The p,irgana lies on the south-west side of the valley, west of Srinagar, 
the village being situated at the foot of a table-land above the left bank of 
the Sukn&g river. Both the pargana and the village are called Birwa. 

BISH LA—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Kishau Gangaand Kaghdn valleys, 
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by which, during the sunamer months, there is a practicable path from the 
village of Darral, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to MauJri in 
K£gban. 

BISIL—Lat. 36° 52'. Long 76° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the left bank of the B^ha river. There is a 
hot spring here depositing a great quantity of sulphur, forming a crust 
through which it bubbles to the surface. Vigne considers the tempera¬ 
ture to be about 160°. The quantity of water is very considerable, and the 
natives, aware of its purifying qualities, have erected a bath-house near. 
It contains 26 houses. {Vigne — At/lmer.) 

BITARH— 

A river in Punch, which rises on the western slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Nflkanta pass, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, empties 
itself into the Punch Tdi by its right bank, in lat. 33° 46', long. 74° 7', 
just sonth-west of the town of Punch. 

The path from Punch to Pari crosses this river by a ford, the passage 
being occasionally temporarily interrupted by floods; the main road from 
Pdnch to Kashmir, over the Haji Pir pass, follows up the bed of the river 
for about 10 miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream in numerous places. 

During the latter part of its course the stream divides into separate 
channels, flowing over small boulders, and drains a valley which is about 
half a mile in width, bounded by well-wooded bills of moderate elevation. 

BO—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 4', Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of the southern slopes of. the Wastar- 
wan mountain, about a mile south-east of Awantipur, on the path to Tral. 

The traces of ruins extend from this village to Awfintipdr, of which it 
is considered to form a part. There are five houses in the village, also two 
springs, and some chunar and other shady trees about it. 

BOBAL {Ddrd, Bode)- Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground in a valley of the same name, on the path between 
Badagam, in Tilail, and the Shingo valley. It lies at the source of the 
Grati Nar stream. There are no habitations in the valley, but fuel and 
water are obtainable. 

BOBERNAG—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, lying high up in the Magabsanger gorge, 
on the direct road from Hatmalu to Magbam. There is a fine spring in 
the village, which is always running. {Montgomerie.) 

BOGHDAN OR BIAGDANG—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 77° 5'. Elev. 9,800'. 

[ approx. 

The most westerly village in Nubia. It lies on the right bank of the 
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Shyok, 200 feet above that river. It is a haltiog-place on the road from 
L6h to Skardii. 

The inhabitants are Mnhammadans, being a colony from Khurmaug. 
The village contains 20 honses. Supplies procurable in. small quantities. 
Camping ground small. 

Towards Ldh there is the choice of two routes ;— 

I. Up the Boghdan valley, over a pass 14,200 feet high and then 
down the Waris and Butbar valleys to the camp of Khoro on 
the right hank of the Shyok. Two marches. 

II. Up the right bank of the Shyok to Khoro camp. One march. 
The road is certainly very bad in places, hut not worse than 
many other parts of the L^h-Skardii route. In winter it 
is quite easy. 

Dr. Thomson describes a summer camping place up the Boghdan 
ravine, not Boghdan itself. {Aylmer.) 

BOLOIl —Vide “Karakoram Mountains.” 

BOOGAN—Lat. 34° 36', Long. 73° 68'. Kiev. 

A village in Lower DrawSr, situated on the left hank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, almost opposite Lalla, with which it is connected by a zampa bridge. 

There are nine houses in the village, inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. {Gazetteer.) 

BOORPHRAR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal, It is watered by a stream which flows from the Kotwdl 
mountain to the north-west j it produces rice. 

The village contains a masjid, and ten honses, inhabited by zamindars, 
including a carpenter and a potter. {Batet.) 

BOR~Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in Upper Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Tali Lohat. 

During floods this village is cut off from all communication with the 
right bank of the river • but there is a path over the hills to the south 
leading to Karen. 

BORKAN—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev, 

A village lying to the south of the Brari Bal pass, about 18 miles north 
of Doda, on the path towards Kashmir. It is situated about 2 miles north 
of Gay, on the top of the long spur which separates the two principal 
headwaters of the Luddur Kad stream. 

The village itself contains twelve families, ten being Hindus and two 
Kashmiri Muhammadans; the hamlet of Bata, which lies just to the 
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north, on the west face of the spur, contains four houses inhabited by 
Ksshmm Muhammadans. 

Borkan is the last village met with on the path leading into Kashmir 
by the Brari Bal pass. 

BORROGAM—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 6'. Kiev. 

The largest village in the Tilail valley, is situated on the plateau above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the confluence of the Grati 
Nar stream. 

It is the thdua station of the valley, and the thanfidar who resides in 
the village is vested with magisterial powers. 

Borrogam contains a masjid, and sixteen houses which are clustered 
together for the sake of warmth and protection, in the manner peculiar to 
the Tilail valley. The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars. There 
is much cultivation around the village, but no shade; the pleasantest situ¬ 
ation for encamping is under the trees on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, which is crossed by a kadal bridge with balustrades, having a span 
of about 76 feet; the descent to the bank of the river is exceedingly 
steep. 

Gulturri, a village in the Shingo valley, may be reached in four marches 
when the weather is favourable; Mushki, in Di’tis, is the same number of 
marches to the east, by a good road said to be practicable for laden ponies, 

BORU—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A small village lying at the foot of the spur about 5 miles north of Chrar j 
a stream, a branch of the Sang Safid river, flows through the village; there 
iS also a spring under a chunar tree. 

BOSE—Lat, 33° 53'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Wnlar pargana, lying about half a mile east of the path 
between Sursn and Tral. 

It contains twenty-five houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 
and two by pandits. 

The Kumla Nag spring rises near the village, which is also well sup¬ 
plied with water from the stream which flows between it and the village of 
Laria to the west. 

BRAGAR—Lat. 35° 14' Long. 76°. 14'. Elev. 8,300', approx. 

A village in Khapaln, (Raltistan), on the right bank of the Shyok, situated 
at the junction of the Thalle Lumba with that river. There is a great 
deal of cultivation round Bragar, and immediately below it is a very 
remarkable saline plain, grassy, and very swampy,and traversed by numer¬ 
ous streamlets. It contains over a hundred bouses. {TAomton — Jjflmer.) 
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BRAKCHANG—Lat. 35°24'. Long. 76“ 49°. Elev. 

A pargaua in tlie ilaka of Sbigar (Baltistan). It (Mntains 39 houses. 

braldU— 

A river in Baltistan rising in the Punmah glacier on the Mnstagh range, 
about lat. 35° 49', long. 76° 2'. 

It flows into the Shigar river. At Dassii the river is very rapid. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it here on a skin raft and was washed for some 
distance down the stream. Brooke crossed it by building a tempo¬ 
rary bridge of trees. Beyond Binsepi Gund the river was again 
crossed on a temporary bridge by Brooke, who describes the hills round 
Foljo as barren rocks with no trees. At Biaho there is a veiy shaky 
rope bridge. At Pakorah is another good rope bridge. About here the 
scenery is bold and grand, and the river being somewhat confined, goes bas¬ 
ing along among the huge blocks which strew its course. On the right bank 
at one place, and within a mile of each other, are three hot springs; their 
temperature, 137°, 122°, 117° Fahr., all sulphurous; the water issues in 
small quantities, yet enough to make a bath. At Chongo there is another 
rope bridge, 276 feet in length; it is very strongly made,but very slack, 
and the descent at starting and ascent on the other side are by no means 
easy ; nine ropes form the footway, with nine on either hand to hold by; 
the ropes are made of birch twigs. Here there is a fine spring of hot 
water. Near Askorld the valley opens out. Here there is another rope 
bridge, 270 feet in length. The Brsldu is here a roaring boiling torrent 
of an ochre colour. The country is bare and rugged, the high points are 
covered with snow and glaciers fill the ravines. Six miles from Askorl^ the 
river passes uuder the Biafo glacier, which covers it for 1} miles. Two 
miles from this the river turns north at its junction with the Biaho stream; 
4 miles from this it is crossed by a rope bridge at Dumordo. Onwards from 
this the river narrows to its source in the Punmah glacier. Many years ago 
the Biafo glacier produced one of those cataclysms to which the Upper Indus 
is subject. The valley of the Braldu became wholly obstructed ^vith ice, and 
the whole of the broad expanse above of sandbanks and lines of stream 
became converted into a deep lake, which extended several miles upwards. 
Thus it continued for some time, and when the waters at last broke 
through their icy barrier, the damage done was considerable. The greatest 
flood chronicled occurred about two hundred years ago, when the village of 
Spanbu was quite destroyed. The grazing grounds of the villages on the 
right bank of the Braldu lie up the Thla Brok and neighbouring ravines; 
those of Askorle are immediately above the village, whilst the villages 
further down have to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the 
camping spots of Tsok and Punmah. 
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The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are 
obtainable in the valley. They dress entirely in puttu, which they make 
themselves. Their knowledge of the world is almost limited to their own 
wild ravines; and though many of them have crossed the Mustagh pass, 
few have been in the other direction beyond Skardii. 

During the winter months the men go in search of ibex, which they 
hunt with dogs. In several places there are small, strongly-built huts, in 
which the people place the venison, which freezes and keeps till they 
return to the village below. (Godwin-Austen.) 

BRALDTJ— 

An ilaka of the Kazirat of Skardu. It is drained by the Braldu river {qx.), 
the eastern branch of the Shigar. The upper portions of the valley and 
its branches are occupied by enormous glaciers. The principal crop is 
ianak ; a littleyas and malta are produced ; walnuts grow well. 

Up the Braldu valley lies the road to the Mustagh pass. The upper 
portion communicates with Shigar via the Skoro La, which becomes pass* 
able in July. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

The tahsil station is Shigar. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Braldu. 


Name of Tillage or groop of 
Tillages. 

Dank of 
HTer. 

Hoasee. 

Hones. 

Sheep. 

Homed 

cattle. 

Dcmarka. 

Biano .... 

E 

12 


83 

34 

1 carpeoter. 

Kambara 

B 

6 

... 

46 

23 

1 ditto. 

Tsedar • • • « 

E 

10 


66 

21 

1 ditto. 

Chongo «... 

B 

9 


52 

15 


Tongwal 

E 

13 

... 

182 

76 


Surongo • « « 

E 

10 


102 

36 


Askorle • • • . 

E 

18 


163 

63 


Steste * . . . 

L 

17 


106 

43 


Mongran 

L 

9 


40 

15 

I smith. 

Kurpd « . • . 

L 

16 

... 

82 

41 


Sino . . • . 

L 

14 


93 

62 


Hoto .... 

L 

18 


■Ml 

35 


Pokora .... 

L 

17 


114 

63 


Foijo .... 

L 

14 


126 

46 


Goyongo 

L 

5 

... 

41 

25 


Total 

... 

188 

... 

1,388 

577 

3 carpeoter., 1 smith. 


(Rdja of Shigar — Aglmer.) 


BRAMA—Lat. 3-i° 30'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A cluster of snowy peaks, having an elevation of over 20,000 feet, situated 
north-east of Kishtwfir, on the borders of Zanskar. 
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They form a conspicuous object in the landscape of those entering 
Kashmir by way of Doda or Rishtwar. 

BRANGSA BASER or SASER POLU— 

Lat. 35° 2' 43". Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 15,240'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, at the north foot of 
the Saser pass. It is a small collection of stone-wall enclosures to protect 
the traveller and his cattle from the icy blasts that blow down from the 
Saser pass, and looks down upon the broad bed of the Shyok. No supplies, 
fuel, or grass here. The Shyok is forded opposite the camp. 

(Bellew — Trotter^ 

Note. —There are two routes from Brangsa Saser to Daolat-Beguldl— 

(1) Summer route, east Bulak-i*Murghal and Dipsanfr plain. 

(a) Winter route, west via Kumdan and Gapshan, up the Shyok riyer. 

BRANYEN—Lat 33° 50'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Maru Wardwan river, about 2 
miles south of Suedramman. 

There are some trees and a little cultivation about the village, which 
contains seven houses and a masjid. 

BR.AR—Lat. 33° 48', Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Khourpara pargana, north-east of Islamabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Shahkul canal. 

An excellent path, crossing the Metsij hill, connects this village with 
Gowran, in the KuthAr pargana. 

•BRARIANGAN— 

The name of a stream, one of the headwaters of the river which flows in 
many channels through the Tral valley j it rises on the slopes of the lofty 
range between the Lidar valley and the Wular pargana, and is crossed by 
a kadal bridge just south of the village of Naiastan. 

BRARIANGAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 21', Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, lying east of Achibtil, at the 
mouth of the Balkan Gali, on the path to Nowbug. 

There are several springs in the village, the largest of which is esteemed 
sacred by Hindds. The village contains twenty-five houses inhabited by 
pandits, and also five Muhammadan families. 

BRARI BAL-Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 

A mountain pass which lies at the extreme south-east point of the valley 
of Kashmir, and is crossed by the path from Doda. This route only 
becomes practicable when the summer is well advanced, and it is closed 
early in winter. 

The distance from Borkan, the last village met with in Kishtwar, to 
Choan, at the south-east end of the Shahabad valley, is about 18 miles, 
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the asceat and descent both bein» steep; there are no villages on the way, 
bat wood and water are obtainable in places. 

BRARINAMBAL—Lat 34® 5'. Long, 74° 51'. Elev. 6,236'. 

An expanse of water in Srinagar, adjoining the Dal lake, traversed by a 
branch of the Rainawari canal. 

From the northern edge of this morass the canal, called the Kali Mar, 
flows through the northern portion of the town; on the western edge Res 
the garden of DUawar Khan. 

BRIMBAR—Lat. 33°46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kntbar pargana, situated towards the east side of the 
valley ; it is watered by a branch of the Arpat. 

The houses, which are eight in number, are built of stone and wood, 
and have pent roofs covered with either shingle or thatch. The inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars. 

BRING— 

A pargana in the Islamabiid zilla of the Mirdj division ; the tahsfl station 
is at the village of Hokra. 

Bring is the name of the ornament or spire on the top of a masjid or 
ziarat; it seems, therefore, probable that this pargana owes its name to its 
geographical position at the extreme end of Kashmir. 

The Bring pargana is a long and narrow valley, bounded by lofty hills; 
it lies north-west and south-east, parallel to the Shdhabad valley, which it 
•greatly resembles, but is neither so thickly populated, nor is the rice cul- 
tivation so extensive, as the river by which it' is traversed spreads itself 
over a considerable surface, and much of the land on the banks of its various 
channels is stony and unfruitful; willow pollards, however, abound on this 
land, and afford large supplies of fodder for the cattle during the winter. 

Great numbers of ponies graze in this valley, and silk-worms are reared 
in the villages towards the north-west end. The iron mines near Sof are 
the most extensive and profitable in Kashmir. 

BRING— 

This river, one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise at the toot 
of the Brari Bal, at the south-east extremity of the valley of Kashmir, and, 
as the Tansan stream, flows in a north-westerly direction to the village of 
Wyl, up to which point it is usually fordable; it is there joined by a more 
considerable stream, which drains the Nowbug valley, and bending further 
to the west is augmented by the waters of the Knkar Nfig springs, near the 
village of Hillar, uniting with the Arpat river just west of Islamab&d. 

During the winter months this river may be forded without difficulty, 
but when the snows are melting, it is a vast and impetuous stream, flowing 
through wide channels bedded with stones and small boulders. 
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There is a good iadal bridge over the rirer, jost above the village of 
Urig^m, Boath-eaet of Sof. 

BRINGHIN—Lat. 33° 35'. Long, 76° S'. Kiev. 

A village which, with Lannor, lying about a mile to the north-west, gives 
its name to a small valley in the monntains between the Diosnr and Sh£ha- 
b£d parganas. 

It contains about twenty bouses, which present rather a dilapidated ap¬ 
pearance, but are delightfully situated on sloping turf shaded by beautiful 
trees. The village is well supplied with water by a stream from the hills. 

BRINGHIN-LANNOR—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley containing the villages of Bringhin and Lannor, beauti¬ 
fully situated in the mountains between the Diosnr and Shahabad par¬ 
ganas. The valley is well watered, and rice is extensively cultivated j the 
locality seems particularly favourable to the growth of the vine. Vigne 
mentions that wine was formerly made here in great quantities. 

The Bringhin-Lannor valley may be reached by a good road from 
the village of Krew, in the Shahabad pargana; the distance is about 
4 miles, the path lying by the Khiind valley and the village of Rozln. 

BRINNAR—Lat. 83° 39', Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the ledge of the hill above the left bank of the 
Nowbtig stream, almost opposite the village of that name. 

The houses, of which there are four, and a masjid, are constructed of 
timber, with pent shingle roofs. 

BRINT—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice-fields, situated about 2 miles west of 
Achibal, with which place it is connected by a raised pathway. 

There are numerous mulberry and other fruit-trees about the village; 
silk-worms are reared in the place, but not to any great extent. The 
inhabitants number thirty families of zamindars, two barbers, two watch¬ 
men, two dyers, two miillas, three shopkeepers, a carpenter, a potter, a 
leather-worker, two cow-keepers, two milk-sellers, a tailor (a Peshawan), 
and a fakir, a native of Arabia. In the adjoining hamlet of Batpura, 
which is considered a part of the same village, there ate fifteen houses 
inhabited by pandits, and two by Muhammadans. 

BRIOUND—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A small Hindu village in the Basaoli district, containing about four 
houses; it is situated on the left bank of the Siowa, to the south of a spur 
of the mountain which overhangs the stream. 

BROKPAS— 

A name given by the Baltis to the Dard communities dwelling among 
them in the conntry south-east of Haramosh. Biddnlph gives the best 
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account extant of these isolated fractions of the Dard race, and the follow¬ 
ing description is taken entirely from his “ Tribes of the Hindu Kush." 

“ Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondu and 
Skardu districts, and in a large proportion in Khurmang and Hirabaps,* 
are, as is shown in the accompanying table. Shins, Yashkins, and Dums, 


who speak Shina 

:— 






Bono. 

Shia (Bom.) 

Yashklo. 

1 

Dorn, 

BoltC 

Bondii 

None 

1 per cent. 

i 

12 per cent. 

1*5 per cent* 

8o’5 percent. 

Skardu . « 

it 

6-6 

1-5 „ 

A few houses. 

92 

Khurmang . « 

U 

123 

12 

5 per cent. 

60 

Himbaps • % 

it 

52 

13 

1 

31 


But it must he noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken [in Ronddt and 
Skardu, is the Astori, while in the Khurmang and Himbaps districts that 
of Chilas-Darel is in use. These people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltfs, who call them Brokpas, ‘ highlanders,' 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain-sides, while the lower— 
that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis, Mr. Drew, overlook¬ 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistan 
by suggesting that they came over the passes from Nagar and settled 
among the Baltis, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina 
language spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brokpas 
is, no doubt, the true one. About the beginning or middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century the Makponit ruler of Skardu was Ahmad Shah, who had 
four sons. The eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardu, and, 
by the aid of his brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as 
Chitral. The three younger brothers were eventually established in Khur¬ 
mang, Rondu, and Astor, and founded the families which mled in those 
places with more or less independence till the conquest of the country by 
the Dogras. The Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike 
expeditions of the four brothers, they were carried ofi from their own 
countries, Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by the different dialects of 
Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas are to be 
found in Shignr and Khapilu, the princes of which places do not belong 
to the Makpon family. Had they found their way into Baltistan by the 

* Tbc district drained by the Shiogo river U incladed in the Khurmang district, and is 
chiefly inhabited by Brokpas. Himbaps is the name given by tbe Baltis to the Dras district, 
winch by tbe Brokpas is called Mutnus, 

f The village of Doro is the only one in the Bondd district in which the Gilgit dialect of 
Shins is spoken. 

X Makpou is the family name of tbe princes of Rondd, Astor, and Khurmang. 
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route suggested by Mr. Drew, Shigar is the district in which they would 
now be most numerous. 

“ Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards the Yashkins elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 
system among themselves. The distinctive term of ‘ Shin ’ is rarely 
used. The name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call them¬ 
selves is ' Rom,’ which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge themselves to be¬ 
long to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but divide themselves into 
four sub-castes— 


1. Sbarshing, I 3. Doro, 

2. Oabur, | 4. Yudai, 

who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst them¬ 
selves. This probably represents a state of things which once existed in 
the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
term ‘Rom’ is the one applied to themselves by our English gipsies; it 
would be curious if any connection could be traced between them and the 
Shins. 

" The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Khurmang 
and Himbaps, are also called Br%»ha. This is almost the same name 
as that by which the Yashkin caste still call themselves, as already men¬ 
tioned in Hunza and Nagar. 

“ Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, thongh pmctised, is not 
common. He children are called according to the father’s race, but the 
two races live alongside each other with little intermixing. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
Dsrd customs. It is not the intention to enter into any detailed acconnt of 
the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard customs than casual intermar¬ 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

“ In the Indus valley, above Khurmang, Mr. Drew givea the naaaes of 
ten villages of Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered from Mr. Drew's work and from Mr, Shaw's papers. Prom the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language in conversing with them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest concerning them as compared with other Dard communities 

“ While isolated among strangers they bare preserved themselves with a caste-like 
feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only recently and very anper- 
ficiallj accepted the religiona beliefs of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe 
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M thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three of their Dorth-western villages bordering 
on BaltistAn have become Musalm&n/' 

• #•••••• 

** Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is an essentially 
Pdrd peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike Hindds, they consider that 
animal's touch contamination, and, though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, 
they scarcely handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. They 
use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not 
drink cow’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form); and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal 
they so condemn. When asked whether their abstaining from drinking the milk and 
eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence snoh ns that of the Hindds, they say that 
their feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is looked upon as bad, not good, and if one 
of them drank its milk they would not admit him into their booses. 

** Thus althongh the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Bnddhista, yet their real 
worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha»mo (goddess) of Dah. Her 
name is Shiring^mo. A certain family in the village supplies the hereditary officiatiDg 
priest.** 

** In etch honse the fireplace coosiafs of three upright stones, of which the one at the 
back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in height On tbis stone they 
place an offering for the Ijha-mo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. 
They also place there the first-fruits of the harvest 8noh is their household worship. 

** Besides this splrit^worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a superficial 
coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,—that is, forty or fifty years 
ego,—after a war between Shigar and Laddk, when their country was oocnpied by the 
Uadik army, the lamas converted them. The head lama at the monastery of 
8kirbichan, farther up the river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or 
fifteen yean ago that the Brokpae were converted by lamae from bis monastery, who 
went on begging-tours amongst them. Bat this may have been a mere revival. At 
any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hann country of those Buddhist 
monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of 
Tibet.** 

• ••••••• 

** Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short aooonnt of these Brokpas in 
his * Jamd and Kashmir,' is, I think, mistaken in supposing that they have no caste as 
the other Ddrds have. I have heard of at least three oaste-like divirions, which we may 
call those of priests, cnltivators, and artiaans. 

** Bevereiog the cnetom of the Hindds in the matter of marriage, the .lower caste 
may take wives from the higher, bat not vice vend (except in the caae of the piieeta). 
Probably, aa a consequence of tbis, a married daughter ia never ^owed to re-enter the 
house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging to them. After three 
generations of marriages with the higher caste, the progeny are admitted into it. 

** Polyandry ia the rule in Dah-Hanu." 

• ••••••• 

**It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their neigbbonrs. 
Th^ will not &it with the l^bet&n Buddhists or Musalm&ns, or other outsiders, nor will 
they allow these to come near their cooking-places. The caste prejudice seems to 
originate on the side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their booses; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by baming juniper. No 
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Brokpa will eat in the bouse or from the Wishes of a Tibetan ; nor will he eat fish or 
birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the Tibetins they 
would purify themselres with the smoke of the * sbukpa * before entering their houses 
again.*’ 

** So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpas. But the villages of the same tribe 
which lie exposed to Musalman influence down the Indus on the two roads leading north¬ 
west and south-west respectively, have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on 
the former road—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of Ganok 
is entirely inhabited by Musalmdn Brokpas, while those of Dangel, Marul, Cbnlichan, 
and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by Musalradu (Shia) Brokpas and partly by Balti 
(Tibetdn Musalman) of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely Baltf. On 
the other road—that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo 
and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Musalmdn Brokpas and partly by Musalmdn 
Tibetdns from the adjoining district of Purik. These Musalman Brokpas on both roads 
speak the Dah dialect and dress like the Dab people, and keep apart from the Musal- 
mtin Tibetdos, both in matters of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequal¬ 
ities amongst them like their non-Musalman kinsmen, and generally they do not object 
to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to he a relic of the Brokpa prejudice 
against the cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

“ The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestic fowl shows their 
kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, and the &ct that that feeling is one of atersion, and 
not of reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter it has not sprnng into 
existence since their conversion to the faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the 
race. The form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved among them, 
appears to be identical with that of which the traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the 
reverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dah-Hann Pdrds still 
closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having been recently introduced among them, 
has penetrated only skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably iittio 
changed from their pre-Buddhistic state, proving what can otherwise only be a matter of 
inference and conjecture, that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc¬ 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict caste system among them, 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw, is particularly noteworthy, though the reversal of the system 
by which higher castes take wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious. 
The maintenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and allows the former prevalence among the Shins of some type of 
Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name 
applied to them, either by Baltls or by the Brokpas of Drtfs. I was told that they call 
themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltfs they are named Kyango. The latter recognise 
them to be of the same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not acknowledge 
them as kinsmen. 

** Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that they came from the west¬ 
ward, and suggests that they belong to an earlier immigration. 1 believe that we may 
see in them the reli<» of the race which once ocenpied the whole Indus valley between 
Ldh and Gilgit, and to which the Baltfs of Uie present day are indebted for their infn* 
sion of Aryan blood.” (JBidduIph.) 

"Whenever the D^rds are in contact with Baltisor with Bhots, these other call them 
(whether Muhammadan or Buddhist Ddrds) Srokpa or Blohpa. The word Brok or 
Blok means in Tibetan a high pasture ground, and Brokpa or Blokpa most mean 
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* highlander.' Preenmahly the Darda first came in contract with the Baltla by coming 
over the passes and settling in the higher parts of the Talleys." (i^rete, y). ^33.) 

BROKPA—MAGJO—TANDAL—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaha of Skardu (Baltistan). It is said to contain 
a hundred and twenty-nine houses. 

BROR—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 3 
miles north of Mozafarabad, on the path towards Titwal. 

A stream flows down through the north end of the village, which lies on 
a ledge at the foot of the hUls. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, and number four families; there are also four mills in the village. 

BUBAR—Lat. 36° 9'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev, 6,000'. 

A village fort in Punifil, on the left bank of the Gilgit river, opposite 
Gulmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. It is a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit-trees about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultivation. The fort is reckoned a strong one. (Dreic). 

B0DIL—Lat. 33°30'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 14,120'. 

The Budil or Sedan pass crosses the Pansal range towards the south-west 
corner to the valley of Kashmir, north of the province of NaosOera. 

The distance between the village of Budil and Sedau, a v llage situated 
abont 6 miles south-west of Shupion, is S5 miles, the pass lying about 
midway. The road is good, except the part near the summit, which is 
very steep, the path crossing over snow, which never entirely melts. 

Tlie pass is open from May to the beginning of November, and is much 
used. (^Allgood — Montgomerie.'^ 

BtlDIL-Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A large village consisting of about fifty houses compactly built, lying in a 
district of the same name on the southern slopes of the Pansdl range, north 
of Naoshera; it is connected with Gulabgarh to the east by a very fair 
path, quite practicable for horses, and is distant 35 miles south of Sedan, 
in the valley of Kashmir, the road lying over the Budil or Sedan pass. A 
few hundred yards south of the village, which stands on the right bank of 
the nala, is a small sqnare-bastioned fort, in rather a bad condition. There 
are a few Muhammadan families residing in the village, but the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts are Hindus; they 
are described as a small, wretched-looking set, who appear to suffer much 
from fever. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about the village, and supplies 
are i>lentiful. {Allgood — Montgomerie.) 
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BUDKTJL— 

This river, called also the Baodipdra na/a, takes ite rise on the lofty moun¬ 
tains between Haiamuk and the Gurais valley, and flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction, through the £huihama pargana, empties 
itself into the Wnlar lake. 

It is crossed by a bridge between Watpura and Bandipura, and may 
also be forded. 

BUDURMUNU—Lat. 83° 34'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses, situated on the south-west side of the 
Sh&habad valley, about 3 miles north-west of Vernig. About half a 
mile beyond the village there is a defile whicli leads up to the cave of 
Miinda ; the ascent is said to be rough and steep, and about 3 iot long. 
{Inee.) 

BUGRA—Lat. 83° 57'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village containing twenty-five houses, situated about a mile north¬ 
west of Drigam, on a stream from the Yechara river. 

BUILLUNDER (Ddrd, Bull^b DoRd)—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

4. village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Gangs river, on the path towards Dras. It contains a masjid and abont 
twelve houses. 

BULACHI—Lat. 36° 43'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which joins the left bank of the 
Indus. It consists of eight houses. Communication with it is very difficult, 
but in winter a bridge is thrown across the Indus near this point. {Aylmer.) 

BULAKCHI—Lat. 36° 16'. Long. 73° 5'. Elev. 11,600'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakasb, 13 miles east of 
Shahdula. Grass and fuel procurable. 

There are some jade quarries near here, at the base of the Euenlun 
range. The excavations extend over several small knolls or spurs, and 
are all superficial. These spurs are covered with a loose, gravelly detritns, 
beneath which is concealed the rock in which the jade forms veins of very 
varying thickness, colour, and quality. 'The quarries have been abandoned 
since the overthrow of the Chinese rule in Kashgdr in 1363. {Belltv— 
Trotter.) 

BULAK-I-MURGHAI o« MURGHI—Lat. 36° 6'. Long. 77° 51'. 

Elev. 15,800'. 

A baiting-place between Brangsa Poln and Kizil Angns, on a stream whiefa 
flows from the' Dipsang plains into the Sbyok river. Between Murg^ai 
and. Eizil Angus the road is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. 
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Dr. Stoliczka died hereon the 19th June 1874, on the return journey 
of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission from Yarkand, after having crossed the Kara¬ 
koram pass and the bleak Dipsang plains. 

The winter and summer routes from Leh to Yarkand unite here, 
( Trotter— Hellew.) 

BULDA— 

A pargana in the Sh&bir-i-kas zilla of the Miraj division; owing to its 
limited extent and nearness to the city, it possesses no tahsil station. 

BtLI—Lat. 83° 56'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village lying in the middle of the valley, rather more than a mile west 
of Tral. Rice is extensively cultivated in the surrounding district, whiph 
is low and swampy, the village standing on high ground shaded by fine 
trees. There are about ten houses, surrounded by vegetable gardens, which 
are enclosed with mud walls. 

BULLAN—Lat. 85° 19'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village containing eleven houses, on the left bank of the Astor river, 
a few miles above the fort. It is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is divided into several hamlets. 

BUNDAR PASS—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A pass over the Kishan Gauga-Indus watershed connecting Bunar with 
Sharidi. The path leading to it from the Sharidi side is quite unfitted 
for laden animals. It is said to be open for six months. {Aglmer.) 

BUNGLA BUL—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A store-house and encamping ground, situated on the right bank of the 
Burzil stream, 10 miles north-east of the Gurais fort, on the road to 
Skardii. Vigne remarked that opposite this place the stream had apparently 
worn away the limestone rock to a depth of 150 feet. 

BUNJI oe BAWANJI—Lat. 35° 38'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,631'. 

A village on the left bauk of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at oue time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only two hundred houses, and 
it was then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation, 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the 
poor inhabitants. The Kashmir government has, however, taken the 
place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
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present it only contains the remains of a colony of convict horse-stealers 
and a small garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The 
place is, however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the 
Indus. There is a fort which was built by the Dogr^, and is manned by 
about seventy men, with about as many more in barracks outside. 

It is an irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine, and is very 
strong on that side. A curtain divides the fort into two nnequal parts. 
The garrison live in huts, chiefly in the southern part, the other being 
occupied by a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east comer with 
embrasures. The armament consists of a 3-ineh brass gun and six tker- 
haehas. The western face, with several round bastions, overlooks the 
Indus. The fort is built of rnbble and mod, and on the east and north¬ 
east is so encroached on by a thick plantation of fruit-trees, chiefly mulberry 
and apricot, as to be easily assaulted. 

'I'he valley here is warm and dry. With irrigation two crops can be 
raised. In winter snow seldom falls. The mountains round are lofty, 
rocky, and bare, which increases the summer heat. There is a fall of about 
600 feet to the Indus, which has here, when in flood, a width of 300 yards. 
The water flows with a swift current, and is very deep. The ferry is about 
a mile above the fort, ai>d just above where the Sai nala joins the Indus. 
Three boats and one skin raft were in use, June 1st, 1888. The boats 
were strongly built, propelled by paddles and capable of carrying twenty 
men, or twenty maunds, or four horses, besides the crew. There are fifteen 
boatmen, nearly all Kashmiris, who declare they are forcibly sent from the 
valley of Kashmir, have to remain for three years, and are not allowed to 
Ramghat bridge. The passage in summer is often very difficult and pass 
the sometimes dangerous. 

In case of military operations in the Gilgit direction, a flying bridge 
would be the best method of crossing the Indus here. The current is too 
strong for any other form of bridge; 300 yards of wire rope would have to 
be taken up. 

Opposite Btinji and on the left bank of the Indns is a ravine bearing 
the same name. At no great distance this ravine opens out, and there are 
a considerable number of flat spots suitable for summer camps. {Major 
Ward.) There is an intermediate telegraph station here between Oilgit 
and Astor. {Biddulph — Dreui — Tanner — Barrow — Jplmer.) 


BURAN—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the table-land just' east of Patan, near the 
edge of the Fambarsar morass. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and 
includes three mahallas, or districts: Um-Buran, containing twelve bouses; 
Ban-Buran, ten houses; and Mdllapdr-Buran, eight houses. In fiscal 
matters Um-Buran is considered as part of Palballan. 
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BURANAMBAL—Lat 84" SO'. Long. 74" 2'. Elev. 

A Tillage lying in a monntaln Talley Treat of the Uttar pargana; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Badkhol stream, one of the headvraters 
of the Kamil riTer. 

This Tillage has been inhabited by Eashmirfs for the last sixty years; 
before that the inhabitants were from Bhntiin. {Montgomerie) 

BURCHATHANG—Lat. 34" 46'. Long. 79" 13'. EleT. 17,425'. 

A baiting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Nischu and Tso 
Thang. No wood or g^rass procurable. Camp on small stream, which 
flows from the south. Road from Nischu good, following the left bank of 
the stream. {Jokneon.) 

BURJl LA—Lat. 36" 35'. Long. 75° 35'. EIbt. 15,878'. 

A pass in Baltistdn between Skardd and the Deosai plains. The ascent 
from Skardd b very fatiguing, up a rough, stony elope. (See alto 
“ Routbs.”) 

BURNAl—.Lat. 34" 87'. Long. 75°. EIbt. 

A small village at the west end of the Tilail Talley, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, opposite the junction of the Lahan-i- 
thal stream. It contains a masjid, and six houses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindars. 

The road from Tilail to Qdrais passes up the bed of the Kushpat 
stream, about half a mile to the north-east of the village; but when the 
water is low, an active, unladen man can, it is said, reach the Gdrais 
valley along the bank of the river, which here flows in a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by precipitous pine-clad mountains. 

BURNI— 

A stream which runs from the Veshad, on the southern edge of the Shupion 
wndar. {Montgomerie) 

BURPHRAR—Lat. 34" 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows down from the 
Kotwal mountain to the north-west, and it produces rice. The village 
contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars, including a 
carpenter and a potter. 

BURTSI—Lat. 85" 10'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev. 16,000'. 

A halting-place on the Karakoram route to Yarkand, between Bnlak-i- 
Mnrghai and KizU Angns, on the Dipsang plain. {Drew) 

BURTSI—Lat. 86° 5'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A halting-place on Hayward’s route by the Changchenmo valley, about 30 
miles from Nischu and 24 miles from Kizil Jilg^, and north-west of Tso 
Thaug. {Drew) 
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BUBU—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A village Bud to contain 20 honsea in the Kartze division of the Drds ilaka 
(Baltistan). 

It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, uonple of miles above the 
Kargn fort. {Aylmer.) 

BCEZIL—Lat. 84° 50'. Long. 75° 8' Elev. 10,740'. 

A store-house and camping place, situated at the limit of tiie forest, on the 
right bank of the stream at the northern extremity of the .Uurais valley on 
the road to Skardu; it lies 26 miles north-east of Gurais fort, and 53 
miles south-west of Skardu. Two defiles are continued from this spot; 
that on the east leads to the table-land of Deosai; the other, which is more 
in a line with the ascent, leads over lofty mountains to Astor. 

Vigne states that on approaching the Stakpi La, otherwise called Burzil 
or the Birches, the limestone suddenly ceases, and is succeeded by a forma¬ 
tion of granite. 

These regions present as wild and grey a scene as any painter could 
wish for, made up of a confusion of snowy summits and hoary precipices, 
broadly relieved in one place by the deep rust colour of the ironstone rock, 
the chaotic masses with which the whole valley is thickly covered, the 
streams of the incipient Kishan Ganga dashing over and amongst them, 
with the milk- white and delicate stems of the birch tree in full leaf trem¬ 
bling amidst their descending violence. 

BURZIL— 

A stream which drains the east end of the Gurais valley; it rises on the 
southern slopes of the Dorikun pass, and flows almost due south until joined 
by the Nagai stream from the east, when it bends to the south-west, and, 
receiving the waters of the Gishal by its right bank, empties itself into the 
Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 38', long. 74° 56', below the village of 
Achur, about 2 miles east of the Gurais fort. 

In the neighbourhood this stream is commonly known as the Sind; the 
main road to Gilgit lies along its right bank; it is usually fordable, except 
for about three months in the year during the height of summer; it is 
bridged near the Burzil store-house, by the Nifit bridge below the village of 
Dudgay, and by the Kutubut bridge about 2 miles above the village of 
Tsenidl; there is frequently also a bridge at this latter village, on the path 
to the Tilail valley. In winter the stream freezes, and the inhahtauts of 
the valley are then accustomed to use it as a road. 

BURZIL— 

A stream which takes its rise on the north slopes of the R£jdiangan ridge 
between Kashmir and Gurais, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 39', long. 74° 45', 
below the village of Kanzalwan. 
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The high-road to Gurais, Astor, and Skardu lies along the bed of this 
stream, which is crossed hy a bridge just south of Kanzalwan. 

The stream appears to be locally better known as Zotkusu. The valley 
is a narrow defile, enclosed by monntains thousands of feet high; and is 
very subject to avalanches, which form snow-bridges all along the course 
of the river. (Barrotc.) 

BUTWOR—Lat. 34° V. Long. 74“ 54', Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south¬ 
east of Srinagar. It ig said that in ancient times a canal communicating 
with the city was cut from below this village to avoid the sinuosities of the 
river. 

BYICHA—Lat. 35° 38 , Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the Haka of Rondii (Baltistan). 

It lies along the right bank of the Indus, where that river flows north 
and south. It includes the villages of Hamora, Tungus, and Girbedas, and 
has about 20 houses. ^Aj/lmer.) 
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CAYLEY’S PASS oe CHANGLUNG- YOKMA— 

Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 19,280' 

Is crossed on the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley to the Kara- 
kash river, between Gogra and Nischn. 

Dr. Henderson crossed this pass when proceeding with the first mis¬ 
sion to Yarkand in 1870. After leaving the hot springs, which are 8 miles 
north of Gogra, he says: “ We now found it difiScult at times to keep to 
the proper route, for the valleys all looked very similar to one another. 
We were greatly assisted by small piles of stones erected at every quarter 
of a mile or so by Dr. Cayley’s men, who had preceded us, 

“ On July 30th we started to cross a pass to Gnischu, 16 miles distant. 
The thermometer was at 13° F. The ascent was very gradual and easy, 
except for 2 miles near the top. 

“ This pass, a new and easy one, having been discovered by Dr. Cayley, 
we afterwards distinguished by the name of ‘ Cayley’s pass,’ It is to the 
east of that taken by Messrs. Shaw and H ay ward. There was no snow 
on the pass itself, and very little on the hills near it. 

“ Two roads branch off from this road towards Khoban ; the best of 
these strikes to the north from Sumgal.” (Uenderton.) 

CHACHATA—Lat. 33° 10', Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village lying on the upper road and nearly midway, between Doda and 
Ramban. It contains about fifteen bouses, most of the inhabitants being 
Hindus. 

CHACK—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawir, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains a masjid and eleven houses, seven of which are 
inhabited by Kashmm Muhammadans and four by Oujars. This village 
seems to be considered a part of Sharkot, from which, however, it is sepa¬ 
rated by a spur lying about a mile to the north-east. 

CHADARTASH or “ TENT STONE 

Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 78° 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Karakoram route north of the Karakoram pass, 
situated between Kizil Tagh and Wah6b Jilga, on a tributary of the Yar¬ 
kand river close to its source. No water or grass between this and Mjlik- 
shah. The river-bed is almost dry. {Siaw, June 

CHAGRA—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 15,090', 

A halting-place, near the north end of the Pangong lake, on the Chang- 
chenmo route, 106 miles from L4h. There are one or two stone huts here. 
Grass plentiful, and fish in the stream. 
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There is a well-known grazing ground near Chagra, and thousands of 
sheep and shawl-wool goats are kept here all the year round. 

• Wild lavender bushes are very plentiful. All cultivation ceases here. 
[Trotter — Johmon.) 

CHAHAL—Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

This village consists of a few scattered huts, about 1^ miles north of 
Dansal, in the province of Jamu. It is suirounded by extensive culti- 
tion. 

CHAJOSH JILGA—Lat. 35° 26'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 15,963'. 
An encamping ground, 160 miles north of L^h, on the Karakoram route 
to Ehotan, 23 miles from Malikshah and 10 miles from Balti Brangsa. 
No grass or fuel procurable. [Johnton.) 

CHAK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Mandi district, lying near the eastern extremity of the 
Punch valley, about 7 miles from the town, on the path to Mandi, from 
which it is distant about 5 miles. There are some shady trees in the 
village, which contains twenty-five houses inhabited exclusively by Muham¬ 
madans. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

CHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 44'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 6,050'. 

A village of twenty houses in the Gilgit district on the right bank of the 
Sai nala (q.v.), which is here crossed hy a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. 
The road to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkdt and crosses 
the watershed. The bouses here are all built of boulders. The place is 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation, and fruit-trees are numerous. 
A small, but good, encamping ground. [Barrow.) 

CHAKOTI—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jbelum, between tTri and 
Hatian, on the Mari route into Kashmir. There is a single-storied bun¬ 
galow for the accommodation of travellers. A few supplies procurable; 
water abundant. 

CHAKR—Lat 32° 59'. Long. 75° 44'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountain a little distance north¬ 
west of Badrawar. It consists of about twelve houses, and has a mixed 
population of Muhammadans and Hindus. 

CHAKR TALAO CAMP—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. Elev. 13,890'. 

On the Changchenmo route, between Tankse and Lukung, a small shal¬ 
low pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it. 
There is a considerable amount of grass near, and large herds of burel are 
found here in the spring. [Trotter—Ward.) 
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CHALNA—Lat. 33' 6'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A very scattered village, inhabited by Hindus of the Chatri caste; it lies 
between Mir and Landra by the road from Jamii towards Kashmir. 

CHALT—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 6,120'. 

A fort in Dardistdn on the right bank of the Hunza river, divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Chaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain, bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poOf 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600 feet high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned 
by 30 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 50 houses. Cbalt, as well 
as Chaprot, are held in jagir for Nagar by Bubar Khan, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hunza raja is most anxious to get the place into his pos¬ 
session, as by so doing he would cat off Nagar from all communication 
with Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always 
be held by a Kashmir garrison. {Barrovt.) 

CHAMKOT—Lat, 34° 23'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

A village situated just above the junction of the Shamshabari and Kazi 
Nag streams, at the western extremity of the Kamao valley, which here 
opens out into a luxuriantly-cultivated plain. The village lies on the path 
about midway between Titwal and the Kamao fort; it is shaded by 
numerous trees, including some chnnars, and produces both rice and dry 
crops. 

The npper portion of the village is occupied by eight families of zamin- 
dars of the Bamba caste; in the lower part there are nine families of zamin- 
dars, a barber, a mulla, and two Saiads. 

CHAMMERIAN—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 82'. Elev. 

A village containing three houses, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 5 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path 
towards 'Ktwal. A small stream rushes down the gorge in which the 
village lies. 

CHAMOGAH—Lat. 85° 61'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 5,000' approx. 

A village of ten houses in the Gilgit district at the mouth of the Batakar 
nala, and on the north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been 
recently brought nnder cultivation. (Barrow.) 

champAs— 

A division of the Tibet&n race, Chang-pa or Northerner, a term applied to 
the Tartar shepherds of Cbangthang (northern plain). They lead a nomadic 
life on the upland valleys, places which, being too elevated for cultivation, 
are fit only for pastor^ uses, e.g ,,—the valley of the Indus above the 
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villages, the other plains or flat-bottomed valleys of Rupshn, and a few 
outlying places. They differ little from the Ladakis. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some changes; or rather the settled 
life led by the inhabitants of villages has changed them from what their 
ancestors were, who lived a nomad life and are now represented by the 
Cbampas. For it is likely that the course of events was this—that, of the 
Tibetans spreading north-westward, some reached a country where they 
were able to settle in and to cultivate, while some remained in the higher 
parts and kept to their pastoral ways. The difference in face is that the 
Champ^ have rather a projecting chin, while the Ladakis have a reced¬ 
ing one. They are a most hardy and a most cheerful set of people. 
Living all their lives in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty 
subsistence, they still have the best of spirits. Their lives are spent in 
tents; they stay for a month or two at a time at one spot to graze their 
flocks and herds, and then they move with them whither the advancing 
season promises them better pasturage. 

Dreu .—The dress of the Champtb is almost the same as that of the 
Ladakis, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of sheep-skiu 
instead of woollen cloth. 

Marriage — Religion .—As a rule, the Champas and Ladakis do not 
intermarry. The religion of the two is the same, but it lies lightly on 
the Champas. Their young men do not become lamas. {Drew.) 

CHAMPURA—Lat. 34® 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the high bank of the Kamil 
river, just south-west of Shalurah; it contains five houses inhabited by 
zamindars. Between this village and Samatwari, on the left bank of the 
river, there is a ford. 

CHAMSHAN—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 38'. Elev. 

A village of five houses in Nubra, on the left bank of the Nubrfi river. 
The village suffered from a flood in 1886. [Drew.) 

CHANAGUND on PILISKIMBO—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 8,675’. 
A village of eight houses on the right bank of the Dras river, on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is situated between Tashgam and Kargil, and is 
127 miles from Leh. Travellers going to Baltistan either halt here or at 
Krikitchu, on the opposite bank. The village stands on a high bank of 
granite boulders. There is a little cultivation (wheat and barley). It is 
called Piliskimbo by the Tartars. The journey from Tashgam to Kargil 
is generally done in one march. {Bellew—Drew — Aylmer^ 

CHANDA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, containing about seven houses inhabited by Raj- 
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puts. It is situated above the left bank of the Neru river, about 7 miles 
north-west of Badrawar, on the road towards Doda. 

CHANDA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistan). It is situated at a con¬ 
siderable height above the Skardu plain, and is said to contain a hundred 
and fifty houses. 

CHANDAK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A large village in the Haveli pargana, at the eastern extremity of the 
Punch valley, above the confluence of the Mandi and Suran rivers. It is 
distant about 6 miles east of Punch, lying on the path nearly midway 
between that town and Mandi, and is surrounded by extensive rice-terraces 
which shelve down towards the river. The village contains about sixty 
houses, of which fifty are inhabited by Muhammadans and the remainder 
by Hindus. 

CHANDAL—Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the right bank of the Siowa 
river, about 2 miles south of Loang. 

CHANDANWAS—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 10,500'. 

An encamping ground (called Tanin), at the foot of the Astan Marg, at 
the confluence of the Zoljpat and Lidar streams. It lies about & miles 
north-east of Palgim, on the road leading towards the cave of Amrnath, 
and is a triangular-shaped grassy plain of considerable extent, shaded by 
magnificent forest trees, with but little undergrowth j there are no habita¬ 
tions, but wood and water are abundant. 

Amrnath may be reached by two paths from this spot; one leads by the 
Shtsba N£g, the other lies over the Astan Marg. The latter is very 
rough. 

CHANDARGtJND—Lat, 33° 54'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Nag£m pargana, situated near the left bank of the Dudh 
Ganga river, rather more than 3 miles north-west of Chrar, It contains 
five thatched houses. 

CHANDAB SAB—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the lofty mountains between the valley of Kashmir 
and the Sind river. This lake, which is circular in form, having a diameter 
of about a quarter of a mile, is situated above the south-west end of the 
Jajimarg; the stream which flows from it forms oue of the sources of the 
Lidar river. 

CHANDABSiB—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A large village lying about 3 miles south of Palhallan and 6 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the path towards Gulmarg; it is situated in a little 
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valley on the east side of a wudar or table-land, and on the left bank of a 
stream which almost dries in the summer time; there is a small spring 
in the village, and another on the hillside to the north-west. 

There are some beautiful trees in the village, which contains seventeen 
bouses inhabited by zamfndars, inclnding some pfrz^das, a messenger, a 
miller, and a tailor; and also fifteen families of sepoys occupying cAaci 
or rent-free lands in the neighbourhood. 

There is much rioe cultivation about the village, which also produces 
dry crops. 

CHANDARSiR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 6,116'. 

A wudar or table-land, lying between Falhallan and Ehipdr, by the path 
leading towards Gnimarg; it is also called the Mogalpur rondar, from 
a village of that name situated at the foot of its south-west slope; but its 
most common appellation seems to be the Haistlak wudar. 

A great portion of the land is cultivated, and trees grow along its 
sonthem side. 

CHANDIMAR—Lat. 38° 38'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A Ic^-house village in the glen between Baramgala and Poshiana, on the 
road between Bhimbar and Srinagar; it lies on the right bank of tbe Cbitta 
Pani, about a mile north of Baramgala. It contains about twenty-five 
families, including four blacksmiths; the encamping ground is very limited ; 
some supplies and forage procurable. {Vignt — Allgood,) 

CHANDNIAN—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 67'. Elev. 

A village in the Kamao valley, situated on the right bank of the Kazi Nag 
stream; it lies on the path from Tftwal to Sopur by way of the Tutmari 
Oali. Gingl, in the valley of the Jhelum, can, it is said, be reached by 
two paths from this village. 

CHANDRA BHAGA— 

The Chendb river bears this name in the nppcr part of its course. {See 

“ ChbnIb.") 

CHANG— 

A Ladaki drink. A light beer, made without hops; it varies very mnch in 
strength, one kind of it being almost as strong as whiskey, while the weaker 
kinds can be drunk freely like malt. {Mangold.) 

CHANGAN—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 74' 7'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawfir, situated on a low strip of flat cultivated land 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, abont 2 miles west of 
Dudnial. 

A considerable stream, which is crossed by a bridge, flows down through 
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the eastern end of the village; hoge boalders lie scattered about its banks, 
which are precipitous and rocky. 

The population consists of ten families of Muhammadan zamindars, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith, and a miilla; there is a masjid in the village, and 
the zf^rat of Saiad Sh^had; also a t»a»ajir-khdna for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

There are a few trees scattered about the place, and some water-mills, 
which are turned by the stream. 

CHANGAS OR CHINGAS—Lat. 32° 15'. Long. 74°18'. Elev, 

A village between Naoshera and Rajaori on the Bhimbar route to Srinagar. 

The village is situated on a plateau on the right bank of the Tawi 
river. A quarter of a mile distant is a bungalow, the best on the road. It 
consists of four rooms 20 feet square, surrounded by an enclosed verandah, 
9 feet wide, overlooking the river. 

The old eai4i is close to the bungalow. There is very little encamping 
ground, and supplies are very scanty. Water is procurable from a 3aol' or 
from the river beneath. The hillsides in the vicinity are covered with 
underwood and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good 
grazing ground. 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the ancient slabs 
sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced. 

A most curious e:i^mple of these stones exists at this village, where, 
among a number of small lingams under a pfpal tree, is a rudely-carved 
slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the scone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing below. 
( Wakefield — Batet.) 

CHANG BURM.4—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 

A large valley in the Pangong lake district, which finds its exit at the 
Ote. plain. (Godwin-Austen^ 

CHANGCHENMO VALLEY— 

A long valley, tributary to the Shyok, which extends nearly east and west 
for more than 71) miles as the crow flies. The height of its junction 
with the Shyok must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it 
is 15,000 feet high, and from here it rises gradually, to a pass which marks 
the boundary of the Rndok district. The bottom of the valley is a stony 
tract, with the river flowing through it in many channels. On the north 
side is a bold line of mountains, rocky in surface, and rising to a rugged 
ridge, about 6,000 feet above the river. 

Drew says: " I have not followed the river below Pamzal, but believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing rocky 
mountains (Major Ward, B.E., confirms this). Above Pamzal the valley is 
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partly occupied by the wide giuvelly river bed, and partly by alluvial 
terraces, all stony and bare. The hills that bound tliis vary much in 
height and steepness; some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch valley leads up to the north, to the 
Lingzithang plateau. Above Gogra the valley divides into Kubrang, the 
west branch, and Changlung, the north-east branch." For hot springs of 
Changchenmo valley, vide " Kiah " and “ Changlung.” 

From Gogra there is a choice of three roads, all leading on to the Ling¬ 
zithang plain, viz .:— 

(1) By the Changlung Pangtung pass. 

(2) „ „ Burma „ 

(3) By either the Changlung Burma or by the Changlung Yokma 

pass (also called “ Cayley's pass”). 

The first is the western and best route; the second joins it at Kizil Jilga ; 
the third, or eastern route, besides being the longest, crosses both the 
Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains. 

It was taken by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Henderson. They left the 
Changchenmo valley by the Lumkang and Cayley’s (or Changlung Yokma) 
passes respectively. On the 18th July the river was forded without diffi¬ 
culty between Pamzal and Gogra. Grass is plentiful 20 miles above the 
latter. {TroUer—Eendereon—Jokmon.) 

The Changchenmo valley is the great autumn grazing grounds for the 
flocks from the Lukung,Pabraong,and Tanks4 districts; occasionally great 
loss is sustained by an unusnally early fall of snow, for the grass, which 
though nourishing, is at all times scanty, becomes quickly covered up and 
the animals die of starvation before they can be brought over the Marsemik 
into milder regions. {Manifold). 

CHANG LA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Indus valley on to the Chang plain. It is on the 
borders of Ladak and Chinese Tibet, and lies north of the Ganskiel La. 

CHANG LA OR SAKTI PASS— 

Lat. 34° 4'9''. Long. 77° 56'. Elev. 17,590'. 

Is crossed four marches from Leh on the Changchenmo route between 
Zingral and Tsultak camps. Marching from the former camp, proceed 
up the most northerly of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent 
of 2 miles to the top. Descent of 4 miles very gradual. The steepest 
part of the ascent is from the village of Sakti for 3i miles to Zing- 
ral. Though neither formidable in height nor steepness, this is a 
difficult pass for laden animals on account of the badness of the road, 
which is a mere track winding through rocks and boulders. Yaks should 
therefore be used. The pass is free from glaciers. Both in July and 
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OctoTier very little snow was foand on it There is often very little 
snow in June on this Chang La. {Trotter — Johnton — Henderson ,— Ward,) 

CHANGLUNG oe CHARLUNG or CHONGLUNG— 

Lat. .35° 55' 43". Long. 77° 33'. Elev. 10,760'. 

A small village of one or two huts, with a few fields around, situated on 
the left bank of the Nubra, about 80 miles north of Leh. It is the last 
inhabited place passed on the summer Karakoram route from Leh to Yar¬ 
kand. There are soma hot springs here. The temperature of the three 
upper springs was 140° P., 172° P., and 174° F., respectively; that of the 
three lower ones, 163“ F., 169° P., and 170°.P. One of the upper springs 
issued into a small pool, the pebbles in which were yellow with a coating of 
sulphur. There was a bathing hut here, similar to those at the Panamikh 
springs. {Trotter — Beliew.) 

CHANGLUNG or CHENGLENG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A ravine in the Cbangchenmo valley, running up to the north-east from 
Gogra. “ Eight miles north of Gogra are some hot springs; one of them 
was very curmus. Prom the summit of what appeared to be a huge round¬ 
ed boulder, about S feet high (composed of lime, and lying in the bed 
of the stream), a jet of water, having a temperature cf about 150° P., rose 
to the height of a foot or more. This rock was in reality a large stalagmite, 
formed of carbonate of lime. The spring, in addition to consuming lime, 
is surcharged with carbonic acid gas, and effervesces like soda>water as it 
escapes into the air. There are numerous other warm springs iu the vici¬ 
nity with a temperature of about 90° P. All the ground about is covered 
with saline efflorescence.” {Henderson^ 

CHANGLUNG BURMA PASS—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 79° 3'. EW. 19,280'. 
The route to this pass leaves the usual route via the Pangtung pass, a few 
miles north of Gogra. It lies between the Changtung, Pangtung, and 
Changlung Yokma passes. 

Ascent of pass from Shummul Lnngpa—"Up valley about 3 4 miles 
to fork, then up ravine to eastward. At half a mile take up ravine north by 
west, up steepish ascent across the pass. Descend low hill into broad, 
shallow valley, due east, down valley which bends to north, and camp 
near black, jagged hill. No grass or fueh 'March throughout good for 
laden animals.” {Trotter.) 

CHANGLUNG PANGTUNG PASS, oh CHUNGLANG PASS, oa PANQ- 
TUNG PASS—Lat. 34°86'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 18,910'. 

Is crossed in the most westerly of the routes leading from the Changchen- 
mo valley to the Lingzithang plains. Ascent from Pangtung (15| miles 
from Gogra) steady, and not very steep to the top of the pass. " The 
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road then passes over a high table-land for about a mile, after which it 
enters a ravine, along which it passes for 9^ miles of execrable road, crossing 
the stream in numerous places, before reaching the camping ground of 
Sumzungling; this is the stiffest bit on the whole journey to Kashmir ” 
{Trotter.) 

CHANGLUNG YOKMA PASS—Firfe “Caylev’s Pass.” 

CHANGTASH or CHONGTASH —Vide “Kumdan” —the Turki name, 
signifying “ Willow Boulders.V {H. Slraeiey,) 

CHANGTASH or GREAT STONE— 

Lat. 35° 36' 56." Long. Elev. 15,590'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 23i miles from Kizil Jilga, 
and 14 miles from Shorjilga camp, under a big rock near where the bed 
of the Karakash is much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down near 
the river-bank. No wood or grass, Khushk Maidan would be a better 
camping ground, distant 16| miles from Kizil Jilga, where there is a little 
grass, and where fuel is abundant. 

This place is called Chungtas in the government map. There are hot 
springs 6 miles below camp on right bank of the Karakash. {Trotter.) 

CHANGTHANG—" Reng” (chang=north, thang=plain). 

The whole of Tibet is classified by the Tibetans into two portions,—the 
"Reng” and "Changthang.” 

The first signifies a deep valley, low and warm enough for agricultural 
occupation, and generally a country containing such valleys. 

Changthang literally means the “north plain,” but in common an ele¬ 
vated plain, or wide open valley, too high and cold for any but pastoral 
uses. 

Changthang is the prevailing character in the eastern parts of Ladak, 
and Reng in the west. 

The Changhas or Champas are the shepherds of the Changthang, while 
the inhabitants of the Reng country are called Rengpa, or lowlanders. 
{H. Straeheg.) 

CHANGTHAN PLAINS— 

In Rndok territory, they lie east of the Lingzithang plains, and are divided 
from them by a range of hills. A good route from Rudok leads over these 
plains into KhotAn, {Johnson.) 

CHANOTE—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains a little distance north¬ 
west of BadrawAr. 

It contains abont twelve houses, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. It is frequently called Chakr-chanote, from 
the village which adjoins it.. 
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CHANPlfRA—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 62'. Elev. 

A village lying on a gentle slope above the left bank of the Shamslubari 
stream, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley; it produces rice and 
also some dry crops, and is surrounded by a mass of cultivation, which 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

The village is divided into two divisions. Upper and Lower Chanpura, 
and contains altogether nineteen houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamln- 
dars of the Budwal caste. 

CHANTHAN—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated above the right bank of the stream, at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the Perist4n valley. 

The houses, which number about five, are built of timber, and have 
flat roofs. All the inhabitants are Hindus. 

CHAOMIIK—Lat, 33° 18'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 1,202'. 

A town situated on a plain on the right bank of the Punch Toi river, which 
may be forded in the dry season, and is crossed by a ferry during the rains; 
it is distant 10 miles north-west of Mirpiir, and 36 miles south-west of 
Kotli, by way of Sensar. The prosperity of this place is said to be .on the 
wane j it is still, however, the centre of a considerable trade in country 
produce between the neighbouring districts of the Pan jab and the surround¬ 
ing hills. The following is an approximate enumeration of the inhabitants : 
two hundred and fifty houses inhabited by Hindu zamindars, fifty Hindii 
shopkeepers, one hundred Muhammadan zamindars, twenty-five Muham¬ 
madan shopkeepers, sixty of various trades and occupations; there are also 
six sepoys attached to the iAdna. 

The town contains two masjids and the zHrat of the Fanch Pir, and 
two Hindu temples; the red-brick dome of the larger forms a conspicuoua 
landmark; there are likewise three gardens in the town. 

CHAPROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,100', approx. 

A district holding a semi-independent position between Gilgit and Hnnza. 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hunza river, 
at the point where it makes its great bend to the south. The fort of 
Ubaprot is situated on the right bank of the Chaprot na^t, about 3 miles 
from its junction with the Hunza river. It is locally considered in:preg>- 
nable, being situated at the fork between two precipitous ravines, but it is 
commanded on both sides at a distance of 500 or 600 yards. It is nsnally 
garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot itself, 
there are the hamlets of Barishk, Oas, and Chalt in the Chaprot glen. 
From the head of the glen there is a difficult path into the Naltar valley. 

It is very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its posses¬ 
sion secures Gilgit from the predatory attacks of the Kan jut is. ( BiddulpA.) 
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CHARAK—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 

A small village on the route from Srinagar to Leh, situated at the west end 
of the Namyik La, between Mulbekh and Kharbu, 84 miles from Leh. 
[punningham.) 

CHARASA—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 37'. Elev. 

A village in Nubrfi on the right bank of the Nnbra river. It is about the 
most conspicuous place in the district. At one time it was also the most 
important, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubr^ who ruled under 
the raja of Ladak, The houses of Charasa are built on an isolated steep- 
faced rock, composed of hard porphyry, which stands up away from the 
mountain-side; it is some 200 yards long and 150 [feet high. All the 
upper part of it is covered with white buildings : the loftiest of them is 
the monastery; they were formerly defended by a wall—of which parts 
still remain—running along the rock at varying intervals, and flanked by 
towers. With the exception of the lamas, the people of the village live on 
the rock in winter only; for summer they have other dwellings scattered 
about by their fields, but for warmth in winter they crowd to their old 
fortress. Here the buildings are crowded so close together, the space 
occupied is so completely roofed over—pathways and all—that when filled 
with human beings and with cattle, it must indeed be warm ! It is said 
to contain twenty-two families. 

To reach Charasa one fords the Nubra river, which here flows in numer¬ 
ous channels. At the end of September 24 feet was the greatest depth 
found in them. {Drew.) 

CHAR AT—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A small village lying in the plains to the north of the Khund valley, on the 
path to Bun Dusur, about 6 mites west of Shahabad. {Ince.) 

CHARCHAR PASS—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 77° 9'. Elev. 16,300'. 

Is crossed between Chipchuck, at its north end, and Zangla, on one of the 
routes from Leh to Padam. A very difiBcult pass. On account of snow, 
only open in May and October, and even then sometimes impassable for 
laden animals. From Ciiipcbuck the best route is by the western ravine. 
Descent on south side steep at the top, but otherwise easy. At the end 
of May the northern face down to Chipchuck is covered with snow, often 
deep. (//. Slraekey.) 

CHARGALI— 

A name given to two different passes or paths which enter the Raikheot 
valley from the south-east, oue being 24 miles north-west of Chokh, and 
the other the same distance south-west; both about 15,000'. 

The path that enters by the northern pass comt^ from Idskomb, and 
the other from Harchc. Both are difficult, and only passable by man. 
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The passes are guarded by the Aster people when there are disturbances 
in Chilas and the neighbouring valleys. [Aimad Ali Khdn.) 

CHARKANG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Lukung and Gunle. 
The Marsemik pass is crossed between it and Gunle. It is 11£ miles 
from Leh. (Drew.) 

CHASHMA SHAHI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A beautiful spring situated in a little valley about a mile from the south¬ 
eastern shore of the Dal lake. The water is much sought after. 

CHATAR—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 73° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum river, just South of the 
junction of the Agar stream. It lies 6 ko» north of Kohala, on the new 
road to Baramilla and the Kashmir valley. 

CHATARDHAR—Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A pass over the mountain range which separates the district of Basaoli 
from the valley of Badrawar. 

Tlie summit of the pass is distant about 14 miles south of Badrawdr and 
51 miles north of Basaoli; the path lying over a narrow ridge between lofty 
mountains, the Sonbai to the east, and the Kaplas to the west. 

During the winter months the pass becomes impracticable for cattle 
and laden coolies, but foot-passengers are accustomed to make the passage 
at all seasons of the year. 

Both the ascent and the descent are easy, that on the north side being 
somewhat the steeper; but consequent on the many difficulties to be met 
with on the road between Badrawar and Basaoli, cattle are rarely used on 
the road, and it has very little traffic. 

CHATARGARH—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

The remains of an old fort at the junction of the Bbntna stream with the 
Chenab: founded by Chatar Singh of Chamba about 1650. 

Eorty years ago, a hundred and forty bouses existed here, nearly all en¬ 
closed within the walls of the square fort. 

In 1834, Zorawar Singh, with a force of 3,000 men (after a delay of 
two months, the bridge across the ChenAb having been destroyed), suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the place, which be set fire to and completely destroyed. 

The present fort (GulAbgarh) was then built; it is now under the tab- 
pfldar of BadrawAr. ( Drew.) 

CHATERO—Lat. 33° 26'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated about 4 miles north-west of Mogal MaidAn, on the road 
leading towards the Marbal pass. It contains six or eight honses, which 
are scattered on the right bank of the Kasher Khol stream, opposite the 
junction of the Sinchun Khol. (Allgood.) 
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CHATI— rae “ Sato ” and “ Tsati.” 

CHATSABAL—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A suburb of Srinagar, lying ta the west of the city, on the left bank of 
the Jbelum. There is a custom-house situated on the river-bank, just 
beyond the limits of the town, where duties are levied on all merchandise. 

CHAUKI CHORA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 2,150'. 

A scattered village on the road from Aknur to Rajaori. It is situated on 
a broken plateau at a distance of 134 miles north-west from the former 
place. Small portions of land are cultivated amid the sui rounding rocky 
area. (Drew.) 

CHECHIAN—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A small village in Naoshera, 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the road to the 
Gatiala ferry. It is situated on a wide open plain, on the left hank of 
the Jhelum. The inhabitants are Mnhammadans, and number fourteen 
families. 

CHEIYER— Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75°-45'. Elev. 

A small village in the Mara Wardwan valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river, a few miles south of Maru, on the path to Kishtwar. 

This village contains two Hindu families, almost the only Hindus 
inhabiting the Maru Wardw4n valley. 

CHEfWA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A small Gujar village in Lower Drawer, containing four house's; it is situ¬ 
ated in a narrow valley, about 3 ipiles east of Ashkdt by a fair path, and 
lies on a small stream which empties itself into the Eishan Ganga river by 
its left bank. 

CHELANG LABHO PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,850'. 

Between Zangla and Pangatse, on the roat5 from Kishtwar to L4h, vid 
Zanskar. {Drew.) 

CHENAB— 

Afawie.—This river is formed of two principal feeders, the Chandra and 
the Bh£ga, whence it derives its Sanskrit name of Chaudra-Bhaga, by 
which it is usually known in the upper part of its course. 

Ptolemy calls it Sandabal, but the Greek historians of Alexander named 
it the Akesines, because its proper name was one of ill omen. Forster 
mentions the river under the name of the Cbiunaun. 

Vigne prefers to derive its present appellation of Chenab from Chand-Sb 
or " the water of the moon," rather than from Chm-ab, or “ the water of 
China, inasmuch as it does not flow from any part of the Chinese terri¬ 
tories. 
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Ihe Chandra and the BhSga rise on opposite sides of the Bara 
Lacha pass, in north lat. Sa” 46', east long. 77° 22', at an elevation of 
16,600 feet above the sea; they effect a junction at Tandi. 

General direction.—¥tom Tandi theChenab pursues a north-westerly 
direction to a point 5 miles north of Kishtwar; it then makes a bend 20 
miles due south ; then sweeps suddenly round to the west, flowing in that 
direction by a very tortuous course until a few miles north of Riasi, when 
it adopts a south-westerly course to Aknur, at the foot of the hills, a total 
distance from Kishtwar of about 150 miles. 

From Aknur to Mithankot the length is 570 miles in a south-south¬ 
westerly direction, and the whole length from its source to its junction with 
the Indus is 950 miles. 

Breadth .—Just above the junction of the WardwSn stream it is only 60 
feet wide ; at Kishtwar it is 25 yards wide. At Aknur the stream divides 
into many channels. At Rimban the river is as wide as the -Sutlej at 
Rampur. At Hiasi the Chenab is about 200 yards wide. At Khiderptir, 
above Aknilr, between 300 and 400 feet. Just below Aknur it spreads 
out into a wide river, 1,500 to 2,000 feet broad. 

Depth .—At Khiderpur, above Aknur, it is from 8 to 10 feet deep in 
the cold weather, and the river rises about 26 feet. 

At Aknur a gauge is kept by tho British Forest Department. The 
gauge register of the year 1884 showed the following to be the aver¬ 
age height of the river, which may be relied on in each month in the 
year:— 


January , 

. 0-7 

May 

, . 6-0 

September . • 

. 7S 

February , 

. 1-0 

June • 

. 

October, Ist to 15th . 

. *S 

March 

. 2-6 

July 

. 90 

„ 16th to Slat 

. 1-76 

April 

. 36 

August . 

. . 1010 

November . 

. 1-5 




December . 

. 9-0 


At Aknur the greatest height registered for the last (wo years is 17i 
feet. At the Kowra lime-kilns, about 3 miles above Aknur, the rise of 
the floods appears to be about 42 feet. 

Height of hanht.—Xn the upper part of its course the banks appear to 
be high, steep, and in places precipitous. 

Between Rfasf and Aknur (20 miles) the banks are in places low, or 
cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in height; this is where the river 
crosses one of the flat longitudinal valleys. After Akniir the river flows 
through a level country. 

Nature ofbanh .—At Pargwtil, where it enters Kashmir territoiy, it is 
a rapid stream running through a deep rocky channel; both above and 
Wow the place it flows between lofty ranges of idountains, generally very 
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rocky and precipitous, and often finely wooded. During its course through 
Padar the river is edged with cliSs, and as far as the junction of the 
Wardwan stream flows through a narrow channel in the rock, only 60 feet 
wide, flowing smoothly and slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. 

Ac Kishtwar, the left bank is a plain, and on the right bank are lofty 
rocky mountains; the river flows in a deep hollow many hundred feet 
below the plain. 

At Jangalwar the rock is of Such a kind as to affect the form of the 
river channel; some 4 miles above this place the river flows through a 
narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a silicious mica schist. 

Above Kamban the mountains rise boldly on both sides out of the 
valley; the stream flows in a narrow channel between them, often with a 
great depth of water. 

Above the falling in of the Ans river the banks are more accessible; 
the foot-paths that connect the villages, which at intervals occur along the 
valley, sometimes go along near the waterside, and sometimes have to 
leave it for a bit where rock-cliffs some hundreds of feet high bound it. 

Just above Rfasf the river flows in a very sinuous course between steepi 
inaccessible rocks. 

At Aknur the river flows through a plain with slight depressions, which 
occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. 

Fall of river .—From the Bara Lacha pass to Akndr the length of the 
Chenab is 3&0 miles, and the whole fall is 15,500 feet, or 40'b feet per 
mile. 

Between Kishtwar and Aknur there is a fall of 4,000 feet, or 26-6 feet 
per mile. 

Between Kowra and Khiderpur there is a fall of nearly 12 feet in 
8,000 feet in the surface of the water in January. 

During its passage through the mountains the stream is very rapid. 

At Atholi, in June, when the sun was fast melting the snows, the velo¬ 
city was 6^ miles an hour. 

Ditcharge .—Near Aknur the winter discharge of the Chenab has been 
calculated at 4,760 cubic feet per second, the maximum discharge during 
July and August being probably between 50,000 and 60,000 cubic feet. 

Navigation .—Prom Aknur, where the level is 1,100 feet, down to the 
sea, boats can traverse it, but above this the stream is so broken by rapids 
as to be unnavigable. 

Above Riasi the gorge through which the river flows is impassable in 
any other way than on a raft of two or three large logs lashed together, 
and this is by no means a secure way of traversing it. 

Tributaries .—During its course through theKashmir territories of Kisht¬ 
war, Badrawar, and Jamu, the Chenab receives many affluents, the prin¬ 
cipal of which, commencing from the east and following the right bank of 
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tbe river between the Chamba boundary and Kiahtwar, are the Ooniar 
and Shendi etreams, and the Bhutna and Mam Wardwan rivers. Between 
Kishtwar and Aknur, the Golan Nar and Lidar Khol streams, and the 
Bichlari and Ans rivers, no tributaries of importance join the Chenfib on 
its left bank east to Kishtwar; between Kishtwar and Biasi it receives 
the united waters of the Karney Gad and Kar Gad, and the Neru, Baggi, 
and Pinkta rivers; and between Bfasi and the western boundary of Jamu^ 
the Tawi. 

River valley .—To the north of Rimban is a very distinct ridge con¬ 
tinuing for 15 miles at an average height of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. Prom 
this ridge a succession of spurs comes down to the river, separated by 
valleys which are little more than a mile distant from one another; at 
their mouths small tracts of land are terraced and often irrigated, Tbe 
spur sides are steep but seldom rocky; the greater part of their surface is 
covered with herbage; some also is forest, but, from the general south 
aspect, not a great proportion ; it is only where side slopes give a more shady 
outlook that tliick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest 
trees and bushes are scattered. Besides the cultivation low down near the 
river, patches of land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 
7,000 feet, after partial levelling and terracing. This is more common 
than anywhere else on the flatter tops of the spurs just above their last fall 
to the river, say at an elevation of 5,000 feet. Further back are higher 
rocky mountains that reach some 2,000 feet above the forest limit; over 
a long depression in this range the Banihal road leads to Kashmir. 

At Jangalwar the level of the water is about 3,000 feet. Above this 
place the mountains that rise up from the river make a narrow steep-sided 
valley : for a height of 4,000 or 5.000 feet above the stream the general 
slope is 37°, and so, with the indentations of side valleys, it continues to 
near Kishtwir. Ki8htw4r is situated in a plain not perfectly level, but 
undulating, everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain extends 
along the bank of the Chenab for 4 miles and is 2 miles broad.^ On the 
opposite side are rocky mountains. As a rule, the mountains round 
Kishtwfir are rooky below, and have wooded slopes uhore; the wood is oak 
on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge. Following 
up the river towards P4dar we get at once among high rocky mountains. 
The road takes a shorter way than the river. From Siri, 8,700 feet, a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peaks, 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
high, are seen; the rocky ridges and precipitous spurs that run down from 
the peaks are on a very great scale; at the lower edges, wherever a little 
ledge has enabled the seed to lodge, deodars crown the rocks. The river 
washes the foot of the spurs at a level of 6,000 or 6,000 feet. In Padar 
there are a number of villages occupying ground sloping to the river, 
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backed by lofty, wooded, and snow-capped hills: the cultivated part is of 
very small extent. 

Below Pargwal the country is exceeding'ly mountainous. The mountains 
to the north are capped with snow, and dip very abruptly to the river. 
The north-west face of each is invariably precipitous. Many villages are 
met with in the valley, and much cultivation, usually high up on the 
mountain-sides. Poplars and apricots are commonly planted, but walnut is 
the favourite fruit-tree. The south side, where not absolutely precipitous, 
is covered with forest, most frequently of pine; and on the north side, 
though the upper parts are often bare and grassy, or only covered with 
brushwood, yet the banks of the river are usually well wooded, and all 
ravines, which are deep and shady, are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, and birch. 

Near Atholi the valley widens out into an open sandy plain, watered by 
a large tributary stream (the Bhutna) descending from the north. 

Bridges (permanent ).—Below Doda the river is spanned by a suspension 
(cilia) bridge, and about 3 miles east of Ramban, the high- road from 
Jamu to Kashmir crosses the Chenab by an old wooden bridge, which 
measures about 190 feet in length between the piers, which project about 
45 feet j the bridge is about 12 feet broad, and the roadway is planked and 
protected by side rails. At Ramban an iron suspension bridge (220 feet 
span) is under coustruction. 

A road from KishtwSr to Kashmir crosses the river just above the 
junction of the Waidwan stream, which flows in from the north, by a 
suspension rope bridge (jhula, q.v.). Ponies cannot cross by this bridge, 
but are swum across, aided by a rope held by a man, who leads it across the 
bridge. This is a dangerous business and often attended with loss. At 
Atholi is a rope bridge. 

At Pargwal the river is crossed at a considerable height above the 
stream by a good and substantial wooden bridge (1884).. 

Between the villages of Kandni and Saigat, a few miles south of 
Kishtwm', there is a jiula bridge; both these suspension bridges have 
replaced wooden bridges which formerly existed. 

In addition to those enumerated, rope suspension bridges may also 
probably be found near the village of Ashar, between Doda and Ramban, 
and below R4mban at Dharm Kund, Kabbi, and Banasu. 

Fe'rries .—At the town of Aknur there is a ferry, and also at Pubbar and 
Talwara below Riasf. (Fortier — Cunningham — Tigne — Herveg—Allgood— 
Maciay — Drew—Hughes’ Report on proposed Shdhnahar Canal.) 

CHER KALA on SHER KALA—Lat. 36° 6'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 5,670' 
A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Puni&l, of which it 
is the chief place. It is the residence of R^ja Akbar Khan, whose juris- ‘ 
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diction extends from Gulpur to Dalmati and Bubar, The word cher 
means rock,^^ and that is the correct name^ but the Dogras usually call it 
Slier Kala. It is a picturesque place, and the strongest fort in Punial; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-hank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opjiosite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storied, the 
basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 Dogrd 
sepoys. The people are, with few exceptions, of the Yashkin or Burish 
stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the Maulai sect. 
Fruit-trees abound round Cher Kala, and there is a considerable amount of 
cultivation. The river at the biidgeis about litO yards wide, between steep 
cliffs, the bridge being about 50 feet above the river. The water-supply 
from the river is generally muddy, but there is excellent water obtainable 
from the Cher and its side channels, two of which flow close to the fort. 
(Brew — Biddnlph—Muhammad Shah—Barrow.) 

CHHORTEN or CHURTEN— 

Monumental erections in Tibet; usually built near villages and monas¬ 
teries. They are receptacles of the ashes of defunct lamaa and lay Bud¬ 
dhists of distinction, and are set around tlie village limits in the belief 
that the souls of the departed still take an interest in the scenes of their 
earthly life, and protect the. precincts of their former habitations. 
{Bellew,) 

CHIBHAL— 

That part of the Outer Hill region lying between the Chenab and Jhelum 
rivers. (Drew.) 

chibhAlIs— 

A Muhammadan i-ace. So called from the name of their country, Chibhal 
(q.v.). The word Chibhal probably comes from Chib, which is the name 
of one of the Rajput tribes. The Chibbalfs, Muhammadans now, are in 
fact of the same race as the Dogr&s, who have remained Hindu. Several 
tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name as certain of the castes 
in Dugar. These Muhammadanised Hindus keep to some of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat together, 
but in the matter of intermarriage. They will either marry in their own 
separate caste, or will take a wife from the one below them, and give their 
daughters to the caste above them. 

Besides Rajpdts there are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhdl; the 
Jat is the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rare¬ 
ly in Dugar. In the eastern part of Chibhal are Muhammadan Thakurs. 

An important and high caste is one called Sudan (g.v.), A general 
name for this and other high castes of Chibhal is Sahd. 
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The ChibhaKs, on the whole, resemble the Dogfras, although the 
Muharamadau way of cutting the moustache makes a difference that strikes 
one at first. 

The Cliibhalis are stronger and more muscular than the others, and are 
equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhal, and beyond it as well, on the 
borders of Kashmir, are two races somewliat different from the rest, but 
still near enough to be classed under the same general name of Chibh61f. 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambas (q.v.). 

Lower down the Jlielum river, west of Kotli and of Mirpur, there is a 
caste or tribe called Gakkars ; these, with other high castes, would 
be classed as Sahu. 

Going back to the eastern part of Chibh41, we are on the boundary line 
of Muhammadans and Hindus. A hundred years ago, probably, the former 
were encroaching, and the boundary was gradually coming eastward; but 
now, certainly, no such advance is being made. The Muhammadans on 
the border were not, and are not, very strong in their faith; they retain 
many Hindu fashions, and some even have an idol in their house. Till 
quite lately it was their custom to marry Hindd women of the same caste, 
and these remained Hindrf, and did not adopt Muhammadanism. This is 
no longer done. {Drew.) 

CHiBRA—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, not far from the borders of 
Lhasa territory. The valley here is about 3 miles broad. The plain at 
Chibra is studded over with small ponds or lakes. One was 1,600 paces in 
circumference. Round the margin of each was a broad bed of soda. 
ningham — Moorcroft.) 

CHlBRA CAMP—Lat. 36° V 12". Long, Elev. 16,480'. 

A camping ground, 12 miles east of the Sugetdawan pass and 10 miles from 
Aktagb. No grass or wood, and water very scanty. Elevation of Chibra 
hill, 17,910 feet. It is on the Karakoram route north of the pass. {Trot¬ 
ter — Johnson.) 

CHIKLS. (or “HAUL-BRIDGE”)— 

A kind of bridge in use in some parts of the Chen&b valley. 

A smooth rope of several strands is stretched across the river, and on 
this runs a wooden ring, from which hangs a loop in which one is 
seated. The whole is pulled across by a rope from the far side. {Drew.) 

CHIKAR—Lat. 34° 9.' Long. 73° 43.' Elev. 

A considerable village in a district of the same name, which lies on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, and forms part of the Mozafarabad zilla. 

It is situated between Maira and Hatti, on the old road from Mari 
towards Kashmir. 
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The village stand? on a low ridge between two small and richly culti¬ 
vated valleys; on the north side of the path is a small fort, and at the foot 
of the hill beyond the village there is a bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers. Supplies procurable. 

CHIKTAN—Lat. 81'= 30'. Long. 76° 34'. Elev. 

The name by which the collection of villages at the bottom of the Kanji 
valley is known. It forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil (Baltistan) and 
is said to contain £00 houses, the inhabitants of which are Muhammadans. 

Rajas Rasanpur and Hasan Khan live here. {Jiflmer.) 

CHIL— 

A considerable stream which Lakes its rise on the southern slopes of the 
Rdmratchan mountain, north of Basaoli, and empties itself into the Ravf, 
in lat. 32° 82', long. 75° 54', a few miles above that town. 

Its waters are clear and cold. The road between Badar and Badrawar 
crosses this stream between the villages of Saman and Lar. There are 
stopping-stones on the path, but no bridge, and as the stream is subject to 
freshets, the passage is sometimes interrupted. 

CHILA—Lat. 33° O'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing about six houses, situated high up 
in the mountains at the head of the Bin Kad valley, above the right bank 
of the stream. 

CHILAS—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, with a mixed 
population of Hindris and Muhammadans ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill, on the south side of the Pdnch valley, above the left bank of the 
Punch Tdi river. 

CHILING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on left bank of the Zaiiskar river. General Strachey states that 
gold is fodnd between it and the vilLage of Pidmo higher up on the same 
river. The gold is collected by Lahouh's, who come over in the summer for 
two or three months. Each gold-washer pays a tax of ft 1 to the Dogra 
government for his year's license. In former days the river was also fre¬ 
quented by Balti gold-washers. {H. S/racAey.) 

CHILING CHU— Fi* “Zan.skar River." 

CHILUNG PAgS—Lat. 33'52', Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A difficult glacier pass between the districts of Suru and Maru Wardwan 
at the head of the Krish valley. [JyInter.) 
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CHIMCHAK—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 11,600'. 

A camping-ground on the winter route by the Kai-akoram pass to Yarkand, 
five marches from Leh, on the right bank of the Sbyok river, between Pakra 
and Lama Kyent. {Drew.) 

CHIMRE— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladak. The villages are— 
Kharu, Egu, Nagle, Shara, Chimre, and Sakti. The last two both contain 
about a hundred and fifty houses. Cash revenue about fi4,000, besides 
taxes in kind. {Aylmer.) 

CHIMRAY OR CHIMRE—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 77° 51'. Elev. 11,890'. 
A village of about five hundred inhabitants, with a monastery. The second 
march from Leh on the Changchenmo route, between Tiksay and Zingral. 

At 6 miles from Tiksay the Indus is fordable in September. There is 
cultivation about the village, which is situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus. Camping ground bad. A rest-house and supply 
depdt. The monastery contains two hundred monks and nuns, and is sub- 
ordinateto the Hernia monastery. The monks belong to the red-capped 
sect of lamas. {Radha Kishan — Trotter—Cayley.) 

CHINENI—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A large and neat village in a district of the same name, lying about 57 
miles north-east of Jamu and 30 miles south-west of Asbar, a village 
on the left bank of the Chandra Bhdga river, where it is crossed by a rope 
bridge. Chineni is built on an eminence on the right bank of the Tawi, 
and is overlooked by the old palace of its legitimate jajas. The mountains 
to the north are covered with pine forest. Water and supplies abundant. 
{Fonter— Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

CHINGRAM—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 39’. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Sinthon Kbol stream; it lies about 
6 iot north of Mogal Maidan by a very fair path, on the road between 
Kishtwar and Nowbug by the Cbingram pass. The village is prettily situ¬ 
ated and surrounded with mountains, which are thickly waoded with fir. 
{Hervey.) 

CHINJIART—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 64'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar; it lies on the flat top of a mountain with very 
precipitous sides, situated above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
just north of the confluence of the Jagran stream. It contains a masjid 
and twelve houses. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans. 

CHIPCHUCK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground at north end of the Cbarchar pass, on one of the routes 
from Leh to Padam. Snow here at end of May. {H. Strati^.) 
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CHIRI OR SOWAR—F»V/tf “ Sowar.” 

CHISHOT—Lat. 33° 21’. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,200'. 

A village in tbe Rhutna valley. iJ'AomBon.) 

CHITTA PANI— 

A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Fansal range, at the foot 
of the pass of that name, north-west of Aliabad Sarai; after its junction 
with the Nuricham stream near the village of Bifliaj, in lat. 83° 37', long. 
74° 24', the united waters form the Suran river, which flows in a'north- 
westerlj’ direction towards Punch. 

The bed of this stream is very stony; after heavy rain it becomes an 
impetuous torrent. Between Baramgala and Poshiana the road into 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjal route runs along the bed of the stream, which 
here lies between lofty and precipitous mountains, and is crossed and re- 
ciossed by twenty-five small and very rudely constructed bridges. 

The Chota Gali pass can be crossed by a path leading up this valley j 
it is not, however, good, aud whenever this route is used, the more direct 
road from Baramgala vid Hilloh is taken. 

CHITTAR—Lat. 38° 45'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by fine trees, lying in the middle of the Kuth^r 
pargana, about 10 miles north-east of Achibal. It contains a masjid and 
twenty houses, of which two are inhabited by pandits, and the others by 
Muhammadans of both the Sbia and Suni sects. 

CHITTI NADI— 

This stream, which is also known as the Bromsn river, takes its rise in tbe 
Gogal Marg, on the northern slopes of the Panjal range, at the foot of the 
Gulabgarh pass; it flows in a north-westerly direction through the Zoji- 
marg, draining a grassy and wooded valley, which is enclosed by lofty 
mountains; it receives by its left bank.the waters of the Dontsu stream, 
which flows from a small nag or tarn on tbe slopes of tbe Brama Sakai 
mountain, also the Chitta Pani or Chursu stream, and numerous other 
torrents, and empties itself into the Veshau river, in lat. 33° 37', long. 
74° 49', just north of the village of Kangwattan. 

CHITTlNGtJL—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 64'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lar pargana; it lies in the valley to the north 
of the Sind river, on the west of the path from Srinagar to the Wan^t 
ruins. Chittingul is about 18 miles north of Srinagar by road. Supplies 
are procurable, and water from a stream. 

CHIULI—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75“ 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated towards the eastern eatremity of the Peristan valley, 
above the left bank of the stream; it lies on the path leading towards 
the Hinjan Dhar pass and the Lidar Khol valley. The huts; which are 
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scattered on the hillside, are built of timber and have flat roofs; they are five 
in number, and are inhabited by three Gujar families, a potter, and a tbakur. 
Just to the west of the village, and below it, there is a biidge 

across the stream; it may also be forded a little higher up, where the 
banks are low. 

CHOAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Sandran river, at the extre¬ 
mity of the Shahahad pargana, about 10 miles south-east of Vernag; it is 
the point of arrival and departure from the Kashmir valley by the Naud- 
marg and Brari Bal, 

The village, though not large, extends for a considerable distance; the 
better description of houses, which are built of timber, with pent shingle 
roofs, are situated on a shelf of the hill towards the north-west, and are 
surrounded by fields and gardens enclosed with stone walls; the houses at 
the other end of the village are single-storied log-huts. All the inhabitants 
are Muhammadans, and number about ten families, including two of Giijars. 
There is a customs post in this village, and a small revenue establishment 
is maintained, except during the four winter months, when the passes are 
entirely closed, the duties collected seem to he very small, amounting, it is 
stated, to under SlOO annually. Snow lies at Choan for five mouths in the 
year. 

Iron ore is obtained in small quantities from mines in the immediate 
vicinity, but all engaged in the trade live in the villages on the left bank 
of the river. Mogdiira Sahib’s makan occupies a most picturesque position 
in the village, looking down the valley; below it, shaded by some fine wal¬ 
nut trees, is the small ziarat of Musam Shah, close to which, on the grassy 
bank of the river, is the usual encamping ground. Supplies are scarce. 

CHODRA— -See “ Sau(;ra. ’ 

CHOGAL—Lat. 31° 25'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Machipura pargana, situated on the Pohru 
river, about 13 miles north-west of Sopur, and the same distance south¬ 
east of Shalurah; it forms the usual stage between these places. The village 
is divided into three sections, that lying on the high, right bank of the river 
is the oldest; the other two divisions are situated on the left bank; the 
stream is usually fordable, and when the waters are high, there is com¬ 
munication by boat with the Jhelum. 

Chogal is inhabited by sixty families, and has a small garrison of eight 
or ten sepoys. It also contains the ziarat of Shaikh Ahmad, near which 
stands the masjid, a substantial double-storied brick building. There are 
some fine chunar trees in the village, and a convenient space for eneamping 
on the left bank of the river. From the village of Rickmakam, which lies 
just to the north-east, there is a good path over the mountains into the 
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Uttar pargana. Supplies are obtainable. The highest peak in the range 
of hills to the north is called Dewa Ntil. 


CHOI—Lat. 35° 13'. Long. 74° 50', Elev. 

A village iii the Rupal valley. It is situated on an alluvial plateau, and 
about tbe year 1850 suffeied from flood. (Drev>, p. 402.) 

CHOKIAL—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 40 houses, situated on the left bank of the Dras 
river, in Dras (Baltistau). {Aplmer.) 


CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. 85°50'. Long. 74° 2', Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over the watershed, Gilgit and Darel, important as being the only 
practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies up the 
wild Kergah valley, which for nearly one day's march is totally destitute of 
vegetation. It theu passes through a beautiful Kashrair-like tract with 
greensward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. 
Above this comes a grass country. At tbe head of the valley, where vegeta¬ 
tion ceases, the rugged hillsides and the path itself are strewed with piles 
of splintered rock. From tbe summit of the pass (14,000 feet) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khanbari valley, which has to be crossed near 
its head. The Barigah pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yahtiit, the first village of Dar4I. It was at the head of 
the Kergah valley that in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Dar^l, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chouchar route is impassable from December to April. 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple 
of months. .Hayward gives the following route :— 


1. Jhdt 

2. Mazar Majiidn , 

3. Sakarbos or Takorbas 

4. KaUjdnjt . 

6. Yahtdt 


Xiles. 

13 Pass villages of Nanpdr and Basin. Enter the 
Kergah valley. At Jhiit a few huts. 

13 Eoad up Kergah valley. Mazar Majndn is merely 
the tomb of a Saiad. No habitation. 

12 Camp at head of valley, 3i miles from the kotal. 
Here there is some open ground and a few 
projecting rocks, large enough to afford shelter. 

9 At 3 miles cross tbe Cbonchar pass, and descend 
to KaUjdnjf in the Khanbari valley. 

20 At 6 miles cross the Kuli pass, then down the 
Barigah valley to Dardl, a village on the left 
bank of the Uardl stream. Grass, firewood, and 
water are obtainable at each stage. 

{Jl'anner — Hayward—Ahmad AH Khdn.) 


CHONGO—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

A village in BaltistSn, in the Braldu valley, on the right bank of the river. 
There is a fine spring of hot water near this place (temperature 104 5), 
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with a somewhat unpleasant^ sulphurous smell, hut perfectly clear. The 
water stands in a basin some 15 feet in diameter, and about 3 4 feet deep, 
on the top of a conical mound of limestone about 30 feet high. The 
mound is a deposit formed by the water which flows over on every side- 
It contains 9 houses. {Godwin-Autlen — Aylmer^ 

CHONGBA—Lat. 35° 21'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village lying just above and to the west of the fort of Astor. It 
contains about 20 houses. Two smiths and two carpenters live here. 
(Aylmer.) 

CHONGTASH— Fide " Changtash.” 

CHORBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The most easterly ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. “ It extends along the 
Shyok river from Chulanba, on the frontier of Lad&k, to Dah (or Dau), 
on the boundary of Ehapalu, a distance of 44 miles.” 

The barrier by which Chorbat is separated from Nuhra is the i lost con¬ 
tracted part of the Shyok valley, and the general rnggedness by degrees 
becomes less marked as that river is descended. The mountains, everywhere 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible, close in general to witbin a ouarter of a 
mile of one another, and their projecting spurs, at short interval i, advance 
quite to the centre of the valley, forming deep bays, either filled with sand, 
or occasionally occupied by platforms of conglomerate, on the top of which, 
where water is procurable, there is generally a village. The river washes 
the foot of each rocky spur. In the upper part of the district, the villages 
are few and very insignificant, but lower down several are of greater extent. 
Sixa and Prahnu are the chief. All the villages are surrounded by 
fine orchards.of apricot trees. Walnut and mulberry trees are also common, 
and at Turtuk are a few vines; these latter are, however, by no means 
generally cultivated in the district. Willows are less frequent than in 
Nnbrfi, but there are plenty of poplars. The fields are everywhere terraced, 
and water appears to be abundant. 

Communications .—The Leh road follows the left bank of the Shyok 
from Lunkha to Finn, where it goes up the Chorbat stream over the 
Chorbat La. It is very fair throughout and passable for b ag gage animals. 

There is a path up the left bank as far as the Tibi valley, where there 
is a way to the Indus valley vid the Dumkhar valley; this road is open 
in July. 

From Prahnu a path follows the right bank all the way to Nubr£. 
(See Routes.) It is as bad as a road can be.” 

Khurmang can be reached from Kuwas by the Puriki La (q.D.), 

In winter three bridges are made across the Shyok,— vit., at Kusting, 
Siksa, and Turtiik. 
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There is a permanent bridge just above Prahniu 

ClimaU -ms is very severe. The Shyok is said to be frozen for 
three months. Over ]8 inches of snow falls, 

Besoureet. The crops are jao, tromba, kanak, ebeni, and matta. They 
do not appear very good. The inhabitants carry apricots and ghi into 
Ajauak, and bring back money, numdahs, and wool. 

The mountains are nearly quite barren and mostly inaccessible. The 
pasturage is poor. 


Kame of village. 


Don-u . , 

KuBtinir 
kfircha 
Pirtaj 
Kowfu . 

Finn , . 

Tamus 

Sixa (ilaka station) 

Sammsr villages 
Betuk , . 

(jfon . 

Kalan . , 

Sogmos , , 

Chaar , , 

Tiari 

Frahnu . . 

Sammer villages:— 

*> • . , 

Thang , 

Chulanka . 

Tnrtu 

Summer villages 
Tyakshi 
Pakatang . 



UoOMfl. 

Horses. 

Homed 

csttle. 

Sheep 
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r 6 smiths. 

[ 3 carpenters. 


j^nerally speaking, the people are wretchedly poor and nearly all diseased. 
They are civil and obliging to travellers. ( Thornton— Aylmer.) 


CfiOKBAT PASS ok HANlJ PASS— 

I-at. 34° 46'. Long. Td® 39*. Elev. 16,700'. 

On the range between the Indus and Shyok rivers. It is crossed on the 
summer route from Leh to Skardu, between Goma Hand and Piun. 

Vigue crossed this pass from the Chorhat side in the middle of July. 
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“The ascent to the summit was as desolate and dreary as possible, but rot 
so diflScult as many others. The drnn, or marmot, and t’ae wild, rinj^-tailed 
pigeon of the Himalayas were everywhere common. VVe cossed the snowy 
ridge at a very early hour, by which arrangement we ootained a secure 
footing for our horses. The descent was more troublesome, as the 
snow was a little more softened, and we were constantly sinking up 
to the middle.” ( Vigne.) 

“The pass is the boundary of Baltistan in this direction. The Balti 
raiders used to come by it into Ladalc in former days.” There is a camp¬ 
ing ground at the south foot above Hauu. [Drew.) 

CHOTA -iLl—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 15'. Kiev. 

A small village in the upper part of the valley of the Harpetkai stream ; 
it lies about 10 miles south of Bhaniyar, on a foot-path leading directly to¬ 
wards Srinagar. The village consists of six or eight shepherds’ houses, sur¬ 
rounded by a little indian-corn cultivation; cattle and sheep graze hero in 
summer, but in winter the place is deserted. A path lies over the moun¬ 
tains from this village to Punch. (^Allgood.) 

CHOUTRA—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village lying high up on the slopes of the momiti.in, a few miles north of 
.Poni, to the west of the road leading towards the Budil pass. It consists 
of a few houses. [Allgood.) 

CHRAB—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 6,400' 

A small town on the north-west side of the valley of Kashmir, lying about 
3| miles west of Ramu, on the road between Shupion and Srinagar, and 13 
miles north-east of Shupion by the direct path. Chrar is built on one of 
the many bare sandy ridges by which the Panjal range subsides into the 
level of,the valley; these ridges are usually more or less flattened at the 
top, but have steep and almost perpendicular sides, which are here 
and there furrowed with rain-channels; owing to the scarcity of water 
obtainable, these ridges are seldom cultivated. The tow'n is built 
somewhat in the form of the letter X, and now contains about five hundred 
houses ; the inhabitants state that about forty years ago there were more 
than double this number, before the occurrence of a conflagration, by which 
the place was totally destroyed. But for its reputed sanctity, it would be 
difficult to account for its prosperity, as the town owes nothing to its geo¬ 
graphical situation. The houses are well built of burnt bricks, which are 
made in the neighbourhood, and have shingle roofs, but mostly without the 
usual additional covering of birch-bark and earth. The town is offensively 
dirty, and ill-supplied with water from three tanks; better water may be 
procured in the ravines at some little distance to the east. With the excep¬ 
tion of the clump of trees about the zfarat, and a few vegetable gardens in 
the town and around it, there is little or no shade or cultivation about the 
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place. The town is commanded by superior heights on the south, and in a 
less degree by the ridges to the east and west, which run parallel to that on 
which it stands. A very fine view, embracing almost the whole of the 
valley of Kashmir, is obtainable from the survey station on the hill to the 
north-east of the town. 

Chrar is a kuiaba or market-place, and has an annual fair, which com¬ 
mences in September and lasts for two mouths; the fair is held on one day 
in the week. The inhabitants are exclusively Muhammadans. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is on the east side of the town ■, but there is 
almost an entire absence of shade, and water must be procured from the 
ravine .it some little distance. Supplies .are abundant. 

Chrar contains the ziarat or shrine of Shah-nur-iid-din (the light of the 
faith) ; the great celebrity of this saint seems chiefly owing to his having 
been a Kashmiri by birth. The tomb is of the usual form, but is perhaps 
better proportioned and contains more elaborate carving than any other in 
the valley; it is said to have been built during the reign of the emperor 
A bar, and the adjoining masjid in the time of Ata Muhammad Khan, the 
Pathan governor. The masjid consists of a large oblong building, with a 
wing at either end ; it is built of hewn timber placed transversely, and 
raised on a plinth of brick-work. It is a double-storied building, the centre 
chambers measuring about 80 feet by 60, with an elevation of about 
30 feet; the roof, which rises in tiers, is supported by four pillars of hewn 
timber, each formed of the single trunk of a deodar tree. The interior is 
quite plain; the massive wood-work is neither stained nor varnished, but 
the windows are filled with trellis-work. 

CHRAT— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj division; it lies 
on the left bank of the Jbelum, to the south-east of Srinagar. The tahsfl 
station is at Miiran. 

CHUAR—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 9,000', approx. 

The principal summer village of Sixa in Chorbat (Baltistan). It stands 
on the left bank of the Shyok amidst considerable cultivation, and is 
divided into several hamlets, containing substantial houses. It has a well- 
to-do appearance. To the east lies the Mian stream, which flows through 
a narrow rocky gorge, crossed by a fair bridge, passable by baggage 
animals. {Aylmer.) 

CHUCHLI_Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 75° 50-. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing about six houses, surround^ 
with cultivation j it is situated on the hillside above the ng it an o e 
stream about a mile north of Loang, on the path leading rom asao 
towards Badrawar, by the Chatardhar pass. 
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CHUGAM—Lat. 85° 11'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 8,350'. 

A village of 12 or 15 houses on the left bank of the western branch 
of the Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between Kamri and 
Astor, but there is very little room for encamping, and Rattu is a much more 
convenient stage. The valley is here very narrow and conBned, and in 
summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation. There is a bridge 
here. (Barrow — Aylmer.) 

CHUJKOT—Lat. 38° 52'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Bij-Bebara 
and Aw4ntipur; it contains a filature. 

CHULANKA ob CHULUNG—Lat. 34° 49'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 
9,600', approx. 

The most easterly village of Chorbat (Baltistan). It lies on the right 
bank of the Shyok, and is a halting-place on the route from L4h to 
Skardii. It contains twenty-five houses, and is divided into two hamlets. 
Here the Shyok valley is about | mile broad, and there is some prickly jungle 
in the river-bed near the village. The surrounding hills are very barren. 
The village is irrigated by the Chalun stream, which lies a short way to the 
east. The camping ground is very small. (Aylmer.) 

CHUMATHANG—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 18,600'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. Hot spring here. Temperature of water at exit 170° P. Sup¬ 
plies procurable. It is in the kardari of Hemis. (H. Strachey — Iteynoldi — 
Aylmer^ 

CHUMPAS, he.—Vide “Population.” 

CHUMUR—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 14,600'. 

A village in the Rupshu district, on the left bank of the Para river, which 
here turns south and eventually joins the Sutlej. (H. Strachey.) 

CHUMURTI— 

A subdivision of the Guge district of Nari-Khorsum. It lies south of 
Hanle, and is under the jurisdiction ot the governor of Garo. (H. Strachey.) 

CHUN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A Gujar ullage, containing eight huts; it is situated above the left bank of 
the Kishaii Ganga river, and lies just above the path from Mozafarab4d 
towards Titwal. 

f)HUNGA—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Marsalang and Leh. 
(Moorcrofl.) 

CHUNG JUNGLE—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 17'. Elev. 12,800'. 

A camping ground, the seventh march from Leh on the winter route, on the 
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right bank of the Shyok river, between Lama Kyent and Dong-aylak, A 
good pasture ground here. It is close to the great bend in the Shyok. 
{Brew.) 

CHUNGTAS—rWe » Changtash.” 

CHURIT—Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village in the Bupal nala, Astor. It contains about eighteen houses. 

{Aylmer.) 

CHURKA—Lat. 35° 30'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It lies on the left 
hank of the Shigar river and contains three hundred and twenty houses. 
{Aylmer) 

CHUR NAGS—Lat 33° 46'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

These tarns lie in a gali on the top of the range of lofty mountains which 
separates the valley of Kashmir from Maru Wardwan; they are situated 
above the Nowbug Nai to the north of the Margan pass. The path from 
the village of Saogam, in the Kuthdr pargana, leading to Inshin, in the 
Maru Wardwan valley, passes by these lakes. 

CHUSHOT—"Shushot." 

CHUSHUL—rids “SHtjsHAL.” 

CHtfTRUN—Lat. 35° 4*'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the right bank of the B^sha branch of the Shigar 
river. Famous for a hot spring (temp. 110° F.) which gives the name to 
the village, vie., "chu,” water, and "trun," hot. The water is as clear as 
crystal, and without any taste or smell. A neat little bungalow has been 
built for the use of visitors. The village contains seventeen houses. 
( Oodwin-Autten. — Aylmer^ 

COMPAS hk—Vide « Dkra KompXs.” 
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DABIGABH—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 74° V. Elev. 

A fort in the Naoshera district, situated on the lop of tlie ridge to the 
north-east of the path between Naoahera and Kotli. It has a garrison of 
twenty-five men, {Allgood.) 

PACK IN— 

A district which extends for a considerable distance along the right bank of 
the Jhelum to the west of Baramula. In the time of the emperor Akbar 
it was constituted one of the parganas of Kashmir. The wheat grown in 
this locality is of a very superior description. {Montgomerie.) 

PACHIN— 

The name applied to the mountains on both sides of the defile to the 
south of the Mam Wardwan valley, through which the river flows in its 
course towards Kishtw&r. The path which lies up this valley is extremely 
difficult, and not practicable for ponies. ( Vigne.) 

PACHINPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of theMir^j division; it lies on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, and is comprised in the district drained by the Lidar 
river. The tahsil station is at Kaiielwan; a good road, communicating with 
the Tril valley, lies over the Bhugmur mountains, the intervening range. 
The pargana of Pachinpara is famous for its breed of ponies. A native 
purchaser pays from S25 to R40 (British currency) for a good Kashmm 
horse. They have a curious custom in this pargana—in certain places 
they pile up a heap of brushwood, every person passing adding a piece ; 
when it reaches a certain size, they say that it takes fire of itself, and is 
destroyed. The heap is called tuUer. {Montgomerie — Elmelie.) 

PACHKAT—Lat. 36° 35', Long. 74° 45', Elev. 

A valley which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is called by its local name the Misikin. 
In the lower part of its course it is pent up by cliffs of rock and clay 
without a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. 
About 1 mile up the nala opens out, and is clothed with vegetation to a 
considerable extent. The elevation at the mouth of the stream is about 
4,200 feet. The name is derived from a word used locally. In this valley 
there are many ibex and markhor. {Barrow — Manifold—Ward^ 

PACHUNG OE PONGLUNG—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 53'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Nowi 
camp and Shushal, 21 miles south-east of the latter. 

At 18 miles from Shushal cross the Suku La, 13,265 feet. Road 
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good the whole way. No supplies procurable. Water from stream. Fuel 
and pasture plentiful. (Montgomerie — Reynolde.) 

DAGAR—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, containing about fifty houses, inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindarB j it lies on the right, bank of the Punch Tdi, between 
Chaomuk and Kotli. 

DAGLI—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A large village in Badrawar, said to contain about thirty houses almost 

exclusively inhabited by Hindus; it lies on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, towards the southern end of 
the valley. 

DAH—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 76° 33'. Elev. 9,690'. 

A village in Ladak on the frontiers of Baltistan, on the right bank of the 
Indus, below Hanii-Yogma. There is a sort effort here which was built 
to protect the inhabitants from the Balti raiders. There is also a colony 
of Buddhist Dards. (Drew.) 

DAHN-I-MURGHAI—Lat. Long. . Elev. 14,400'. 

A camping ground ou the left bank of the Shyok river, between Sultan- 
Chuskun and Bulak-i-Murghai, on the winter route by the Karakoram 
pass. (Montgomerie.) 

DAIGWAR—Lat, .33'* 49'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A cluster of villages situated in the valley of the Bitarh, north of Pdnch; 
the most considerable lies on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles 
from Punch; it contains about thirty huts, situated upon an open and 
cultivated plain; there are some fine trees near it. (Inee.) 

DAINAM SAR—Lat. 83° 52'. Long, 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake, lying to the south of the path, just east of the Tosha 
Maidan pass; it is situated at a great elevation, at the upper end of the 
Tsenimarg, 'The rocky chain of the Panj&l range rises abruptly from 
its western edge. 

DAINKMARG oe DANIK MARAG— 

The name of the mountain range in the Banihdl district which divides the 
valley of the Mohu stream from that of the Banihal stream; a path lies 
over the range between the villages of Mohu and Deogol. (Montgomerie.) 

DAINYtR-Lat. 85° 55'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river an a 
the junction of the Hunza river. At this place there is a wretched mud 
fort with half a dozen towers, also a village containing about fifty houses, 
A rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort. (Harrow.) 
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DAIRAMUN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Machihama pargana, situated just t i the west of Sybug, 
with which it is connected by a path lined with magnificent chuuar trees; 
it lies to the north of the road leading to Makahama. The village contains 
a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, five pirzadas, a mulla, 
a watchman, and a washerman. It produces both rice and dry crops. 

DAKAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village lying on the level bank of the Puuch Tdi, just north of and 
opposite the town of Kotli. It is inhabited by Muhammadans, and con¬ 
tains twenty-six houses. 

DAKINKOT—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawar, containing three houses, situated on the slopes 
of the mountain above the path and the right bank of the Kishan Gang^ 
river, about 3 miles south-west of Dworian. 

DAL— 

A lake lying to the east of the city of Srinagar. {See “ Srinagar.") 

DAL—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A small village in Jamu on the southern slope of the ridge, about 2 miles 
north of Dansal,and some little distance west of the road towards Krimchi. 
It is inhabited principally by Brahmins. 

DALI NAR— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the suowy Panjal, between the 
Tosha Maidan and Sang Saffd passes ; it flows for the most part in a south¬ 
westerly direction through a narrow vaUey, and joins the Gagrin stream 
just north of Mandi, in lat. 33° 48', long. 74° 18'. The direct path from 
Punch to Kashmir lies along the banks of this stream, which are generally 
rocky and precipitous. It is not fordable, but is crossed by a narrow iadal 
bridge between the villages of R4jpur and Pilaru. 

DALWICH—Lat 33° 35'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small village surrounded with trees, situated in the centre of the Shah- 
abad valley, about 5 miles north-west of Vernag; it is watered by the 
stream which flows from the Vetarittar springs. 

DAMOT—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 6,250'. 

A village of fourteen houses, in the Gilgit district, on the left bank of a tor¬ 
rent which joins the Sai nala, about 3 miles from its month. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a good deal of cultivation .and thick groves of fruit-trees. The 
houses are hovels of rubble and mud. Below Damot there is a good deal 
of abandoned cultivation on the left bank of the Sai nala. From Damot a 
ravine leads in a north-westerly direction for about 5 miles, where it is 
joined by the Boin stream on the left bank. The Boin is shortly joined 
by the Heshiari. The Heshiari rises about 8 miles from the junction of 
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the Boin and Dumool nala». A pathway from the source of the Boin 
leads to Gor and thence to the Indus, {Barrow — Ward.) 

DAMSAHIB—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 76° S'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a fe\F miles north¬ 
west of Bij Behara. 

DANA—Lat. 83° 26'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kotli •, it lies on the left 
bank of the Ban stream^ about 8 miles south of Kotli. Eine iisb may 
be had from the stream ; but supplies ean only be procured in small quanti¬ 
ties with great difficulty. Shade very scanty. {Allgood.) 

DANDA—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, lying a few miles south-west of Kallain^ on the 

right bank of the Bin Kad stream, which 4s bridged beneath it. 

DANDI—Lat. 32° 59', Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Badrawar valley, lying about 2 miles north-west of that 
town ; it contains about twenty houses, which are for the most pari 
inhabited by Hindu zamfndars. 

DANDI—Lat. 32° 59', Long 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the lower slopes of the mountains east of 
Badrawar. It is said to be inhabited exclusively by Hindus, who number 
twenty families. 

DANGA-Lat. 32° 51'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A small village lying about 8 miles north of Jamu, on the east side of the 
path towards Riasf. 

Between this village and Jamu the road consists of stony watercourses 
and great defiles. {Hervey.) 

DANGERPtJR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on a small rill about 3 miles 
south-west of Patau, on the road towards Khiptir. 

The village lies on a high sloping bank just above the path ; it contains 
the zfarat of Saiad Muhammad Guznavi, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, a watchman, and an oil-seller. 

There are many fruit-trees in the village, and much rice cultivation 
about it. 

dangerwari— 

This stream or small river takes its rise on the slopes of the mountains at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and flows, in a parallel direction 
to the Kamil river, to the neighbourhood of Shalurah, where it bends to 
the south and east, joining the Pohru river, in lat. 34° 26 , long. 74 19 , 
near the village of Wadpura, just to the south of the range of hills divid¬ 
ing the Machipura and Uttar parganas. 
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Duringf its course it receives numerous streams, the most important 
being the Idj nadi and the Surna nala, both of which join it by its right 
bank, the latter just above the junctiou of the Pohru. 

The Dangerwari has nowhere auy great depth, and may usually be 
forded j it is also bridged in various places. 

DANNA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

A small town in the district of Chikar, situated ou the east side of the 
Danna Dhak ridge, on the old road from Mari towards Kashmir. It is 
distant about 26 miles from Mari and 81 miles from Baramula. It over¬ 
looks a deep and cultivated valley, at the bottom of which flows the Agar, 
a considerable stream. There is a double-storied bungalow on the west 
side of the town for the reception of travellers. Danna also boasts of a small 
fort. {Allgood — Knight — lifce.) 

DANNI—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 

A village containing about six houses shaded by trees; it is situated above 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path between Panchgram 
and Nosudda-Noseri. 

DANSAL—Lat. 32° 52'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small town situated above the left bank of the Jhujjur or Chapar Kad 
stream, about 16 miles north-east of Jamu, on the main road towards 
Kashmir. The town, which contains about two hundred mud-built houses, 
with flat roofs, is inhabited almost exclusively by Hindus, many of whom” 
are Brahmins. It is supplied with water from wells and a tank, and also 
from the stream which flows about half a mile to the north-west. 

The inhabitants speak a patois, which is common to the neighbouring 
districts of Kiasi and Poni. A commodious spot for encamping lies to 
the north-west of the village. There is a rest-house here. 

DANSU— 

The name of a pargana included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division, 
situated to the south-west of Srinagar; its tahsil station is at Bargam. 

DAOLAT-BEGULDI—Lat. 35° 22' 16'. Long. Elev. 16,880'. 

“ This camp, situated in the north-west comer of the Dipsang plain, marks 
the junction of the winter and summer routes, which unite here, and cross 
the Karakoram pass, 11 miles above the camp." The camp is on “ a sin¬ 
gularly desolate and bleak plateau, at this season (October) bare of snow, 
but set about by low ridges and mounds of loose shales, about 20,000 feet 
high, on which last year's snow still lingers in thin patches. A very de¬ 
structive wind is said to blow over this region at times.” 

According to some this place is on the boundary line between Kashmir 
and Kashgdria, but on the best authority Shdhdula is the frontier post. 

In 1527 Sultan Saiad Khan, Ghazi, of Kashgar, died here, on his return 
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from an unsuccessful attempt to invade Tibet by the Saser pass, {Bellew 
— Trotter.) 

DAR—Lat. 32° 44'. Lonp:. 75° 51', Elev. 

A viliat'c in the Basaoli di.-trict, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Siowa river. 

The path for cattle from Basaoli, leading towards the Chatardhar pass, 
lies through the village. 

DARA—Lat. .33° 44'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes 'T the hills south of Punch, above the left 
bank of the Punch Toi river. 

It contains about forty houses, all the inhabitants being Muhammadans. 

DARDPtrRA—Lat. 33° 4S'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat stream, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It contains three houses, 
two of which are inhabited by Gui..-s. ; ’ the other by a family of 

Kashmms. Suodramman, in the Maru . ’-rewan valley, can be reached 
from this village by a foot-path lying over the Hairibal-ki-gali. 

DARDPCRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 25'. _ Elev. 

A village containing about eight houses, situated in a valley at the foot of 
the mountains at the north-west extremity of the Zainagir parg.ana; it lies 
about 4 miles east of Chogal. 

BARH-Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

A village lying on the east side of^he Tral valley, towards its northeru 
extremity, at the mouth of the Lara Nai, about half a mile north-east of 
Arphal. It contains a masjid, and twelve bouses inhabited by zamindars, 
a mulla, and a carpenter. 

DARHAL—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A large village lying in a district of the same name, at the foot of the west 
slope of the Barhal passes leading over the Panjal range into Kashmir; it 
is situated about 12 miles north-east of Rajaon, on the old Patan road 
to Ah'abad Sarai. Round Darhal village the mountain slopes are all clothed 
with thick wood, in the lower part of deciduous trees, while above, the 
forest suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till replaced 
at the last by the birch. These mountains belong to the Rattan ridge. 
In the higher part of the valley zre some people c-alled Maliks (y.r.). 

Darhal— 

A group of passes over the Panjal range. 

DARPCRA—Lat. .34° 31'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village in the Lolab valley, shaded by fine walnut trees, and sur¬ 
rounded by a mass of rice cultivation; it adjoins Lalpuron the north-west. 

®ARRAL—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev. ,, , , , 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the flat strip of land at the foot of 
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the mountains on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river^ just south of 
the junction of the Jagran stream, which is crossed by a bridge a little 
distance to the west of the village. The inhabitants number five families, 
of whom three are Gujars and two Saiads, descendants of Basul Shdh, 
whose ziarat adorns the village. A little rice is grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood and dry crops, but neither supplies nor coolies are obtainable. The 
most shady and convenient spot for encamping is on the river bank, about 
half a mile south of the village. 

Darral lies about 9 miles south-west of Lalla, and 10 miles north of 
Baran. Falla, in the Mozafarabad district, may be reached by a track 
crossing the intervening mountain ranges, and paths to the Kaghan valley 
lie up the course of the Jagran stream. 

DAS—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Astor valley on the Srinagar-Astor route via the Dorikun 
pass. Vigne describes it as a miserable collection of flat-roofed mud and 
stone-built houses. It contains about 10 houses, situated on an open 
plain, a quarter of a mile wide. There is plenty of grass, fuel, and 
water. 

DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28'. Long 74° 49'. Elev. 7,900'. 

A village in the Astor valley, on the road to Gilgit, about 12 miles 
below Astor and about a mile from the left bank of the river Astor. 

The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at Dashkin 
the hill-slopes are irrig^ated by one or two fine streams, and a considerable 
extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At Dashkin 
there are sixteen families, a inrj, and four water-mills; the houses are all 
built of mud and rubble. Considerable flocks of sheep are kept. 

The river flows about 800 feet below the fort, and is cross^ by a rope 
bridge; roads lead from the bridge into the Ditchal and Shaltar nalas, 
and along the right bank of the Astor river as far as Ramgh4t (very 
dangerous even for foot-passengers). The Ditchal valley communicates with 
the ilaka of Rondu by a road passable for coolies. 

The camping ground at Dashkin is very limited indeed. 

There is a garrison of twelve men. {Mangold — Barrow—Jylmer,) 

DASONID—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It is situated on the 
right bank of the Braldu river, and contains ninety-two houses. {Aylmer.) 

DAStJT—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° II'. Elev. 

A village situated on a small stream which flows down from the hills on 
the right hank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 5 miles south-west of 
Sharidi; it contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamfndars. 
There are also three houses surrounded by some cultivation on the left bank 
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of the river, which is crossed by a fragile zatnpa bridge. The 6elds 
of that part of the village lying on the right bank extend for a considerable 
distance to the south, joining those of Mandrkar. 

DAW AREN—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A place situated some miles to the west of Gingl, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum. Baron Hiigel, who mentions it under the name of Dianun, says 
that r>he ruins of a once important town and temple are visible for some 
distance along the bank of the river; but at present it cannot boast of so 
much as one solitary inhabitant. Opposite to Ditinun is a Buddhist temple, 
still in good repair, and built in the same style as those of Kashmir. Its 
situation is its best defence; its name is Branguti'. {Hiigel.) 

DEBRING—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 77° 53', Elev, 

A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Leh, between Rukchen and 
Gya, south-east of the Tagalang, five marches (72 miles) from Leh. No 
supplies: fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. Road from the Tsokar 
good, though sandy in places. 

This place is also a halting-place on the Spiti route to Leh via Tsomo- 
rori lake, and on the route from Leh to Garo. {RegnoMs — Montgomerie.) 

DELOGA—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the side of the mountain on the 
right bank of the Siowa, high aboye the bed of the river to the west of 
Bani. 

DEMO-CHU—Lat. Long, Elev. 

A small valley at the foot of the Chang La, on the south-east side. 
{Moorcroft.) 

DEMUL—Lat. 35° 44'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of tlie Bisha river (Baltistan). It contains 
six houses. {Aylmer.) 

DEOBANI—Lat. 36° 67'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 20,154. 

A mountain in Dardistan, separating Haramosh on the east from the Bag¬ 
rat valley of Gilgit on the west, 

DEOQOLorBANIHAL—L at.33°27'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Banibal valley, situated on the left bank of the stream. 

A path from this village lies over the Dauikmarg range to the village 
of Mohu, to the south of the Morn pass. There is a rest-house and 
telegraph office here. 

DEORU—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 5,370'. 

A village lying at the foot of a wudar to the north of the road from Sri¬ 
nagar to Patan. It is divided into three mahallas or districts—Dewaspura 
Lahorepur, and Yekompur—and contains altogether fifteen houses, inhabited 
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by zami'ndars, tea sbal-bafs, a watchman, and a blacksmith ; the inhabitants 
all belon" to the Shia sect of Muhammadans. The village contains the ziarat 
of Sbonshi Baba, and there are said to be the ruins of a Hindu temple on 
the table-land above it. 

DEOSAI— 

The Deosai or Devil’s Plains are situated on the north-east boundary of 
Kashmir; they consist of about 580 square miles of gently undulating 
ground, averaging between 12,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
surrounded on all sides by rugged mountains, running up to from 16,000 
to 17,000 feet. These are serrated, but there are a few low depressions 
in them; one, toward Skardd, over which (by the Burji La) comes 
the road from Kashmir, is 15,700 feet; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of the mountains is divided 
into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As these spurs stretch out and 
diminish in altitude, we find, in Continuation of the line of them, the widths 
of plateau separated by valleys, which latter have originated in the 
hollows of the mountain ridge. The drainage of the area, first, to some 
extent, converges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east corner by a 
stream called the Shigar river, which flows into the Dras river, and so to 
the Indus. 

The origin of these plains is probably this : Formerly—in some part of 
the glacial period—the whole was one stony watery expanse, over which 
flowed streams from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the 
mountains, these streams bifurcating, rejoining, converging; during this 
time the stony, gravelly material that we see in the higher plateaux was 
accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level of the whole area 
becoming thus raised, while the continuation of the course of the combined 
waters down to the Dras and the Indus river was itself being raised at the 
same time: later, when the time came, probably on the change of climate, 
when less frost made less waste of the mountains for the streams to be 
denuders, instead of accumulators, of alluvium, then the valleys were cut 
out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, and the intermediate 
spreads of stony table-land were left, which towards the hills connect with 
the spurs, and away from them end off, where two of the valleys join. 
(Drew — Bates.) 

The formation is usually of granite gneiss, of which lofty barren hills 
and peaks are seen rising in different parts of the plains. Amidst the 
general destitution of verdure, there is still a great deal of morass on the 
banks of the streams, which take their rise on these plains. In his enumera¬ 
tion of the difficulties successfully surmounted by the survey party under 
his superintendence, Major Montgomerie, R.E., states that on these plains 
there are no habitations for a distance of seven or eight marches, and no 
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village of any size for eleven or twelve marches; the only fiiewood to be 
had is got by digging up the juniper roots and from very thin, stunted 
willows, while on the mountains above there was absolutely no fuel to be 
had of any kind. 

Major Montgomerie also mentions that the people of the country were 
not very willing to enter the plains from the Kashmir side. 

The road from Gurais to Skardu passes over the Deosai plain.s. It is 
not, as a rule, passable until June, on account of the high winds which 
blow up fine snow. ( (Vard.) 

DEOSAR—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the foot of the hills at the south-eastern end of the 
Uttar pargana. It lies by the direct path from the village of Nattanas to 
Cbogal. 

DEBA KOMPAS CAMP—Lat. 34° 56'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,890. 

So called from having been used by a former survey officer, or “ kompas- 
wala.” It is passed on the most westerly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo to the Karakash. No grass or wood ; a very little water 
obtainable by digging. It lies 19 miles from Sumziingling. {Tro'ier.) 

DERA KOMPAS pass or COMPASS LA, or COM PASS-WALA'S 
PASS—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 78° 45' Elev, 18,160'. 

Is crossed on the most westerly of the three routes from the Changchenmo 
to the Karakash, close to the source of one of the headwaters of the Kara¬ 
kash river. {Trotter.) 

DERPET—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, about 4 miles east of 
Mogal Maidan. From Mogal Maidan to Derpet, the road is unfit for 
riding. After crossing a stream close to the village, a long and very steep 
acclivity leads to the top of a hill, nearly 2,000 feet above Mogal Maidan. 

A corresponding descent of a couple of miles follows, and Derpet is 
reached. This can scarcely be called a village, as there is but one family 
living here. It is nearly half a mile out of the way of the path leading 
towards Kishtwar and on the opposite side of the river Korai. This 
torrent is broad, deep, and rapid, and is crossed by a frail satiffs or wooden 
bridge. The path to Deii et is up a steep ascent after crossing the river. 
{llervey.) 

DESKIT— Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 77° 36'. Elev. 9,950'. 

A village on the left bank of the Shyok, opposite its junction with the 
Nubra river. It is one of the largest villages in Nubra, and contains 
fifty-eight houses, forty-three of which pay taxes. Two smiths and two 
carpenters live here. The resources of the village are said to be—twenty 
horse8,|fifty-three horned cattle, and over a thousand sheep and goats. 

It occupies an important strategical position. ( Ste “ Ladae.”) 
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The cultivated lands o! the village lie on a sloping bank, rising rather 
steeply out of the plain. Many apricot trees grow among the houses, 
large enough to afford a shade under which a tent could be pitched. 
Here much of the plain is encrusted with soda. (Thornton — Jylmer.) 

DEWA—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, situated about a mile north of Tril, on 
the path towards Arpbal; it is divided into two parts by the Mifndar 
stream, which flows from Nagbal. At the south end of the village a 
spring rises in a basin which is filled with fish ; there is another smaller 
spring close to it. The village contains sixteen families of Muhammadan 
zamindars, three Sikh zamindars, five pandits, three baniat, a watchman, 
a cow-keeper, and a fakir; there are also two masjids, and the zflirats of 
Saiad Kurumdin and Khaja Latif, which are shaded by fine trees. Both 
rice and dry crops are produced. 

DEWAB.—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A large village lying to the south of Lalptfr, on the eastern side of the 
Lolab valley. 

It contains about sixty houses, including a bania's shop and a black* 
smith. The village is surrounded with rice cultivation; it is well shaded by 
trees, and is supplied with water by a stream from the bills. Supplies 
procurable. 

DEWASPDBA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74“ 17'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-east of Magham, just south of the 
road from Sopdr towards Shaldrah; it contains six houses inhabited by 
zamindars, four by pirzadas, a mulla, and a watchman; it is surrounded 
by rice cultivation. 

DHANNI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet containing about ten houses, situated on the flat top of 
a spur some hundred feet above the left bank of the Eishan Hanga river. 
It lies about 3 miles north-east of Mozafarabfid, on the path towards 
Titwal. 

At the east end of the village, the Bodi Nar, a small rill, dashes down 
from the mountain-side, and irrigates the fieldB, which -produce rice and 
also some dry crops. To the north of the village the path becomes very 
bad. 

DHABMSili—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the road between Poni and Bdjaorf } it 
is distant about 22 miles west of Poni, and the same distance south¬ 
east of Eijaorf. Supplies are procurable. (BUgel—rtgne.) 

DHABMSALA—Lat. 83° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the road between Akndr and B4jaori. Its inhabitants are 
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mostly Hindis and in great part of the Thaknr caste. The Thaknrs' 
houses are situated usually high up on the tops of the hills, are solidly built 
of stone, and have something of the character of forts; they even bear the 
name of “ kot,” an old word for fort. {Drew.) 

DHARMSlLA—Lat. 83“ 14'. Long. 74“ 6'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the northern slope of a sandstone ridge on the 
road between Bhimbar and Kotli. The dharmedla is a building 45 feet 
long by 15 feet broad, with a room at each end measuring 15 feet by 
9 feet; the intermediate space is supported by pillars. Moderate supplies 
may be procured, but are precarious. Dharmsala lies about 12 kot north¬ 
west of Samani tardi. {Vigne — Allgood.) 

DHA ROT—Lat. 33“ 9'. Long. 75“ 31'. Elev. 

A village standing on the spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream, close to its confluence with the Chandra BhXga; it contains about 
ten houses. 

DHIANGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort on the left bank of the river Chendb above Riasi. It is situated on 
a projecting rock, nearly surrounded by the deep waters of the river, and is 
named after Raja Dhian Singh. {Drew.) 

dhIyAr— 

A caste of Dogras. Commonly considered as of low caste, but in reality 
not recognised as Hindiis at all by the higher castes. Their occupation 
is iron-smelting. (Drew.) 

DIAL AG AM (Pnt or Upper Diadagak) —Lat. 33“ 41'. Long. 75“ 13'. Elev. 
A village lying about a mile north-west of Brint, by the road between 
Islamabdd and Yerndg. 

A rivulet flows through the village, which is surrounded by rice-fields; 
it contains fifteen families of zamindars, a mulls, a watchman, a cow- 
keeper, and a paudit, who keeps a bania's shop. 

DIALAGAM (Bun or lower Dialaoam)— Lat. 33“ 42'. Long. 75“ 12'. Elev. 
This village lies about 3 miles south of Islamabdd, on the road towards 
Yemdg, and about Ij mile north of Pet Dialagam. It contains a masjid, 
a mulla, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars; there is also a government 
silk factory in the village South-west of the village three mounds rise 
out of the plain; on the top of the largest of these hills there is a solitary 
tree, near which a fakir lives. 

DIBLA SHERGOL oe DUBS A SERTKOL—Lat. 35° 45'. iiong. 78°. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route, between Balti Brangsa and 
Malikshdh (or Aktagh). It is sixteen miles from Malikshdhand 17 miles 
from Balti Brangsa. A little g^rass here. It is at the junction of two 
tributaries of the Ydrkand river. (Joineon—Siaw.) 

t2 
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DIDDF NAG—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 75° 28'. EL . 

This lake lies on the east side of the chain of mountains between tlie 
Khourpara pargana and the Maru Wardwan valley j it lies south-west of 
Easmau, from which place it is said to be distant 7 kos, on the path 
leading over the mountains to Kashmir. 

DIGAR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77° 52'. Elev. 13,080'. 

A village on the winter route from Leh to Yaikand, two marches from 
Leh between the Digar La and the Shyok river. 'I'here is a colossal 
figure of Ckamha carved here in a rock, and a considerable extent of culti¬ 
vation. The Digar stream flows by through a ravine, down to the Shyok 
from the Waris La pass. {Trotter — Bellew^ 

DIGAK LA OR LAZGUNG PASS—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 46.' 

Elev. 17,930'. 

“ Is crossed between Digar and Leh. Proceeding from Digar you go up a 
rising moorland amougst granite boulders and across peat-beds and bogs 
for 5 miles to Polu camp, on a spur where the ascent increases. Then up 
a long ston; slope, covered with snow-patches at end of June, and rise 
suddenly to the crest of the pass. Pass throueh a narrow gap, and drop 
by a very steep and rough path to the other side." 

Pass somewhat difiicult. Yaks are generally used. Dr. Thomson crossed 
this pass on the 12th October from the Leh side. The snow lay on the 
north face thickly for 2 miles or more. {Trotter — Thomson.) 

DIGDHOL—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains above the left bank of 
the Bichlari river, about 7 miles north-west of Haraban. The road lead¬ 
ing towards the Banihal pass lies below the village, and crosses the river 
by a bridge about a mile to the north of it. 

Nearly opposite the village, on the right bank of the stream, there is 
a waterfall. 

DILDAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north side of the Karnao valley, about 8 miles 
west of the fort, on the road from 'fftwal towards Shalurah. Some chunir, 
walnut, and other trees shade the village, which produces rice and also dry 
crops. It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Baba Abdulla, and eighteen 
houses which are inhabited by a mixed population of Kashmiris and pahliris, 
including two mullas. There are also six houses lying at the foot of the 
hill to the north-east; this hamlet is called Bagh, and may be considered 
to form part of Dildar. 

DILLON-KA-GHAT—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A cluster of houses situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between 
Sopur and Baramula. The banks of the river are low, and the channel 
unusually broad at this point. 
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DINGLA—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A vUlage towards the eastern end of the Punch valley, about 3 miles 
east of the town, on the path to Mandi. 

It is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains sixteen houses, twelve 
being inhabited by Muhammadans and four by Hindus. 

DINYER—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Gauga river, about 3 miles north of Lalla. It lies on the right bank of 
a stream which flows into the river below the village. 

The inhabitants are zamindars, and number five families; there is a 
mill in the village, which is turned by the stream. 

DIOS UR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana included in the Anatnag zilla of the Miiaj division; it com¬ 
prises the district lying on the right bank of the Veshau river, at the south¬ 
west end of the valley of Kashmir. The tahsfl station is at Knlgam. 

Vigne remarks that this pargana, one of the largest in Kashmir, pro¬ 
duced 100,000 kharwars (equal to 14,400,00055) of rice annually in the 
time of Kupar Ram, the best of the Sikh governors, but that when he 
visited it the revenue had fallen to 25,000 kharwars. 

DIPSANG PLAIN—Elevation of eot. 18,450. General elevation 17,600'. 

Is crossed on the summer route by the Karakoram pass between Kizil 
Angur and Daolat-Beguldf. Dr. Bellew calls it the “ veritable top of the 
world." 

" All around appeared mountain ranges, none of which are less than 20,000 feet 
high, whilst to the west rose two loft; peaks of much greater height; yet in the distance 
they seemed helow ns, for the land around sloped sway down on all sides. The Kara¬ 
koram left behind us appeared like a mere crest on the undulating surface of the country. 
The plateau is about 8 miles across from north to south, and presents an undulating 
surface, the soil of which is a spongy saline-charged mixture of clay and gravel. When 
we crossed (June) there was very little snow left, and the path was strewed with the 
bones and skeletons of dead cattle. The descent from the plateau is down a steep gully 
into a deep and tortuous chasm, which is overhung by high cliffs of red clay and 
conglomerate." (Bellew.) 

Kizil Angur is about 6 miles from the plateau. 

No grass or fuel obtainable. The disagreeable effects of a rarified 
atmosphere are felt in crossing this plain. Chlorate of potash was found 
by Dr. Henderson to be a good remedy. (Trotter.) 

DIRLA—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Kamri stream, Aston It is divided 
into two parts by the Dirla stream, which is crossed here by a fair 
bridge. It altogether contains about eleven houses, and is situated on a 
considerable plateau. (Aj/lmer.) 
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DIT CHAL-Lat. 85* 80'. Long. 74* 62'. Elev. 

A valley leading from the right bank of the Astor river. Between July 
and December laden coolies can cross by this road into the Indns valley 
which it joins near Sapser; the watershed is crossed at a height of about 
14,000 feet; much more snow appears to lie on the Indus side than on 
the Astor side of the pass; there is a plentiful supply of fuel and water, 
and a good many patches of tilled ground along the aides of the valley. 
{Manifold.) 

diyAmir— 

The name 'given by the D&rds to the Nanga Parbat mountain (;.«.)• 
{Drew.) 

Also called Deo Mir. {Barrow.) 

DO—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 76* 60'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A hamlet of a couple of houses in Ohorbat (Baltistan), on the right bank 
of the Shyok, just above the junction of the Laonchon stream. It is the 
best place for camping between Finn and Chalunka on the L41i-Skardu 
route. Supplies must be procured from Prahnn. {Aylmer.) 

DOBWAN—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A spring and three houses, shaded by a clump of trees, situated in a hollow, 
about 2 miles north of Tr&l, on the west side of the path leading towards 
Arphal, 

DO DA—Lai. 33° 9". Long. 75° 36’. Elev. 

A town in the province of Kishtwdr, situated on a small plain above tire 
right bank of the Chandra Bbaga river; it lies at the foot, and partly on 
the slope, of a grass-covered hill, bare of trees. 

The town itself is surrounded by trees; a few willows and poplars, 
mingled among hundreds of fruit-trees, give it shade and beauty. Doda is 
distant 21 miles north-west of Badrawir, and 46 miles south-east of Verndg 
by the B.^ari pass. About half a mile below the south end of the town, 
the Ckenab roars along in a swollen and turbulent flood. The sides of the 
river are very rocky, and for some feet perpendicular; that on the right 
bank is the most precipitous, there being only room for a hut and two 
stunted trees on the bare ledge of rock above the bridge; on the left bank 
the ground shelves, and there are a few huts and a baoli shaded by trees. 

The suspension bridge, which is of the ekika description, swings at a 
high elevation above the torrent, here about 50 yards wide; the transit of 
passengers and baggage is a tedious, though not really a dangerous, 
operation. 

'There is a regular establishment maintained to work the bridge, and a 
small toll is levied on each passenger and package passed across. 

During the months of June, July, and August, consequent on the melt' 
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ing of the enows, the river rises considerably; the bridge has then to be 
moved to a higher position. 

The ascent from the bed of the river to the plain and town is somewhat 
etMp, and occupies about twenty-five minutes, the path leading by the fort, 
which is situated on the edge of the plain, about 500 yards to the south 
of the town. It is a mod building about 200 feet square, haying a 
bastion at each corner; there is no ditch; the entrance is on the east 
side amid some trees. The fort is now used as a state prison, and in it is 
confined Mir Hathu Singh, the half-brother of the late maharaja. This un¬ 
fortunate prince entered into a conspiracy with certain superior officers of 
the army to mm-der the maharaja by sword or poison, shortly after his 
accession. On the plot being discovered, his confederates expiated their 
contemplated crime by being blown from guns. At the advice of his pandits 
and mill vis the clemency of the maharaja spared the life of his relative, but 
condemned him to close captivity for life ; his wife and family live in the 
town, but are permitted no communication with the royal prisoner. His 
brother, Mir Touma, was also supposed to have been implicated in the con¬ 
spiracy ; but as the fact was not clearly established, the maharaja contented 
himself with banishing him to Punch,—bis consin, Moti Singh, the raja of 
that province, having offered to become security for his good behaviour. 

Most of the houses in the town are built of mud, in timber frames, and 
double-storied; the better sort have pent roofs, which, as in Kashmir, are 
covered with a layer of birch-bark and earth. The baraddri, a long brick 
building, occupies a most prominent position in the highest part of the 
town } it has been assigned as a residence to the family of Mir Hatbfi 
Singh. The bazar lies at the foot of the hill. 

In the upper part of the town the streets are narrow and very steep, and 
are frequently blocked up with huge boulders; a ravine runs along the 
north-east side of the town, of which the banks are very precipitous. 
There are said to be 239 houses in the place inhabited by Hindus, and 
S22 by Muhammadans (including 206 families of sh&l-bafs), making a 
total of over five hundred houses. In the haz&t are to be found represent¬ 
atives of all the usual trades and occupations, but the mo-.t important in- 
dnstry, and that for which the place is noted, is the manufacture of shawls, 
which are, however, inferior in quality and texture to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. Chogas and patch-work carpets ore also largely manufactured. All the 
trade of Hoda with Kashmir and J.amu is carried on by the Rimbfin and 
Banih&l route, as the passage of the Chandra Bh&ga and the difficulties 
to be met with on the direct paths between Kashmir and Basaoli render 
them impracticable for traders. 

There are two masjids in the town, and sundry Hindti temples; also the 
sf&rat of Sharfarid Baghdadi, which is of some reputation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. This saint, who died and was buried in Kishtw&r, is said to have 
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come from Baghdad three hundred years ago, and to have lived for a long 
time in Doda, 

Neither wells nor springs are found in the town, which is entirely 
dependent for its water-supply on a stream which is said to flow down 
from a village called Koti, lying on the mountain-side about 6 miles to the 
north. Chowdri Rasul Khan has the credit of Iiaving constructed the 
channel by which the water is conveyed to the town. 

The small plain of Doda is richly cultivated, and is entirely encompassed 
by high hillss, bare of forest. The amount of rice grown in the district is, 
however, insuf&cieut for the wants of the inhabitants, and a considerable 
quantity is yearly imported from Badrawar. 

The Sarkarf Bagh, which lies to the south-west of the town close to the 
fort, forms a convenient and pleasant encamping ground, affording a shady 
retreat from the heat of the sun, which attains great power in this valley- 
Doda and the surrounding district, to which it gives its name, had always 
been under the dominion of the rajas of Kishtwar, and fell with it under 
that of Gulab Singh. Supplies are plentiful, and cattle and sheep abound, 
but mules and ponies are very rarely met with iu the neighbourhood. 

DODAR GALI—Lat. 35°40'. Long. 74° lU'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass between Gilgit and Darel, from which the headwaters of the Dar^l 
valley descend. It is reached by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in lS66 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only reached Darll too late to co-operate with 
the other column. 

The Dodar Gali is about 14,000 feet high, and is practicable for un¬ 
laden cattle. ( Tanner—Ahmad AH Khan.) 

DOI)L.\—Lat. 32° 35'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying to the east of the direct path leading 
towards Pud. Cattle are obliged to make a detour through this village 
between the Chil stream and Jinrali. 

DODWAGAN—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village containing five houses, inhabited by zamindars, situated on 
the right bank of the Saudran river, on the north side of the Shahabfid 
valley. The Bring pargaua may be reached from this village by a path 
over the mountains. 

rOGORO—Lat. 35° 4.V. Long. 75'28'. Elev. 

A villiige on the left bank of the Basha river (BaltistXn). It contains 
twenty-four houses. {Aylmer.) 

dogrAs— 

A race occupying the country round Jamii. They are of the great Aryan 
race that settled in, and has become the main population of, India; those 
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of that race who settled in the lower hills, and did not go into the region 
where snow falls, acquired, in the long course of centuries, characters 
that distinguish them from the inhabitants of the plains on the one 
hand, and of the higher mountains on the other. The settlers in the hills 
that edge the Panjab, at all events those of them who have retained 
their Hindu faith, bear the name of Dogra, while the country they in¬ 
habit is called Dugar. The origin of the name is this. Near Jamu are 
two holy lakes, Sar 'in Sar and Man Sar; from these the country round 
was called in Sanskrit Dvigartdesh, or the country of the two hollows; 
from this came Dugar, and from that Dogra. 

The Dogras are divided into castes in the same way, though with some 
local variation, as are the Hindus of India generally; these are partly the 
remnants of race distinctions, and partly the outcome of occupations be¬ 
come hereditary. The following list gives the names of some of the castes 
in the order of their estimation among themselves :— 

Brahman. 

Eijput, divided into 

Khatrf. 

Thakur. 

Jit. 

( Bnnia and Krii (small shopkeepers). 

5 Nd( (barbers). 

t Jldr (cari'iers). 

Dblj'dr, Megb, and Ddm. ( Vrmo.) 

DOGRl- 

A division of the Aryan language. It differs considerably from Hindd- 
stdnf. If a native of Hindustan, who bad never come farther north than 
Ambala, were to go where pure Dogra is spoken, he would not be able to 
understand any hut the shortest sentences, and by no means all of these. 
The relationship of Panjabi to Hindustani is very similar, while there 
is a difference between Dogrf and Panjabi, which is not so great as 
that between either of them and Hindustani. 

This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the outer hills, and of the 
strip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little west of the Chenab. 
It is spoken purest by those who have not come much into contact with 
other races; especially is it to be heard pure and unmixed from the mouths 
of the women. In the towns, but especially in Jamu, one hears a mixture 
of Dogri, Panjabi, and Hindustani. Of the officers of the maharaja’s court, 
very few, if any, speak pure Dogrf. 

The written character is derived from the Devandgri or Shastrf. 
(Brew.) 

DOGRIPtJR—Lat. 33° 61'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north-west 
of the confluence of the Veshau and Remhiara rivers. 
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DOK—Lat. 88° £7'. Long. 76° £0'. Elev. 

A village on the route from Srinagar to L4h, on the left bank of the 
Waka river, between Kargil and Mulbekh. (Cunningiam.) 

DOKO CHIBIRE—Lat. 35° 47'. Long. 75" £7'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Basha (Baltistau) on the right bank of 
the Basha river. It contains 80 houses. 

DOMEL—Lat. 34° £1'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Jhelum with the Kishan Oang^, with a 
first-rate new d&k bungalow. There is also the bungalow of the road 
engineer and a steam workshop connected with the new cart-road. The 
situation of Dom4l is important, as it commands the road from Abbottab&d 
as well as that from Mail. The Jhelum is bridged just above the work¬ 
shops, and a new iron cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects 
Mozafarabad with the Mari-Srinagar road. There is also a telegraph 
station at Domel for Srinagar and intermediate stations. Domdl is a 
favourite resort for anglers. [Barroie — Wingate.) 

DONGAN—Lat. 82° 45'. Long. 78° 36'. Elev. about 16,500'. 

A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Narbu 
Sumdo and the Lanak pass. It is to the south-east of the Tsomorori lake. 
{Montgomerie.) 

DONG-AYLAK—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 13,000'. 

A camping ground on the winter route from L4h to Y&rkand, eight 
marches from L^, on the left bank of the Shy ok. Strachey says that 
Dong-aylak in 'I'nrki means “the wild yaks’ summer pasture ground." 
{Montgomerie — H. Strachey.) 

DONG-LUNG—FtWe “ Dachdno ” and “Shingldng." 

DON ZnO—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. about 14,040'. 

A camping ground (?) 1 mile from the north-west end of the Pangong 
lake, and about lOU feet above its level. It is the watershed between 
the affluents of the Pangong lake and those of the Shyok. {H, Straehey.) 

DOPATTA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 73° 41'. Elev. 

A village and fort lying in a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south-east of Haitian and 18 
miles from Mozafarabdd. The r&jship of Dopatta, which, together with 
Kathai, formed the district of Dowarbid, was left by Anatulla Kh4a to 
his eldest son, Fateh Khan, whose grandson, Ahmad Kh&u, held the rij at 
the time of the Sikh invasion and fled at their approach; after living for 
nearly seventeen years in voluntary exile, he return^ to his raj accompanied 
by a strong party of followers, and took possession of the fort which Dfwan 
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Kirp4 R£in had oonstraoted, and distributing the goTerament stores of 
ammunition and grain which it contained among bis people, again decamp> 
ed. The Sikh ruler gave the r4j to his brother, Nasur AK Khan, who was 
succeeded bj a son, Ata Muhammad. It is said that Ahmad Khan even* 
tually made his peace with the Maharaja Gulab Singh. Ata Muhammad 
paid a“ nazarana” of H7,000, reserving fi2,000 for his own use. 

The district extended for about 25 miles in length from the Kathai 
frontier on the east, to the spur which divided it from Mozafarab5d on the 
west. Its extreme breadth from the summit of the range of hills bordering 
on the left bank of the Jhelum to the confines of the Karnao raja's 
dominions on the north, was about 18 ko». It comprised all the rich eul* 
turable land on both banks of the river, besides which the r5ja exacted a 
feudal tribute from the Koth ilaka, in the Kuka country. {Lumtden— 
Allgood.) 

DORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,800'. 

A camping gpround on the route from L4h to Garo, on right bank of the 
Indus, 55 miles from Tashigong. 

This is where the Gliamp5s of Rupshu spend the winter. Hardly any 
snow falls here. Close by is a small shallow lake. It is about three quarters 
of a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. The boundary of 
Chinese Tibet is one or two days' march beyond Dora. (Z«retr.) 

DORGU—Ft* « Dcaou." 

DORIKON—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A pass leading from Burzil in the Sashan Oanga valley to Astor. It 
rises from Burzil 2,000 feet in 6 or 0 miles. The actual pass, or katal^ 
is not a defile, but a neck or depr^sion in the rocky granite ridge, which 
here forms the watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass is closed for about five months by snow, but even then it is, 
under favourable circumstances, possible for men without loads to force it. 
It is nearly always passable for coolies except in a high wind. At other 
times it is practicable for laden mules and ponies. This route is now 
not so much used as the shorter Sjimri pass (;.v.). 

This pass is the one always taken during the winter months from 
Qfirais to Astor; it is extremely easy. On the Astor side, after the heaviest 
falls of snow, there are no difficulties, as the stream runs down a broad 
and gradually sloping valley. On the Kashmir side the ascent is steeper, 
but the' pass in' seldom closed, for more than a fortnight at one time, for 
men without loads. {DmoSatoard — Manifold — Barroto — Ward.) 

DOTJ-U—Lat. 35° 2'. Long, 76’ 34'. Elev. 8,700', approx. 

The most westerly village of Chorbat (B^tistin). It is sitnat^ on the 
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left bank of the Shyok and is passed on the L4h-Skardu road. Between 
Dou-u and Lunkha the road is cavriel along the face of the cliff by a 
wooden scaffolding. This marks the division between Chorbat and Kbapalu* 
Dou-u contains twelve houses. 

DOWAL—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 71° 56'. Elev. 

A small village, containing sixteen houses, situated in a district of the same 
name, lying to the south of the Golabgarh, or Ktiri, pass, on the path 
between Biasf and Shupion. 

DOWANI—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 8,300', approx. 

A village at the junction of the Thalia stream and the Shyok in Khapalu 
(Baltist&n). It contains over a hundred houses. It is passed cn the L^h- 
Skardu road. 

DRABBLE—Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 75° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa, 
just above the junction of the Bairo stream, about 4 miles north of Bani, 
on the path towards Badrawdr. 

The village consists of a few scattered houses surrounded by cultivation. 

DRABGAMA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A once populous village, and the capital of the pargana of Shukrd; it now 
contains little more than one large house, built by some rich tnan in more 
prosperous days; on account of its size and elevated situation, on the right 
bank of the Ramchd stream, it is visible from a great distance. Close to 
it is a place where two or three large stones, a few feet high, are standing, 
like those of Stonehenge. Drabgama is about 9 miles north of Shupion, on 
the west of the road to Srinagar. ( Vigne.) 

DRAGARI THAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000'. 

A ridge, nearly 7,000 feet high, just west of the Chenab, north of the 
village of Pauni. It rises suddenly and towers over the Outer Hills which 
lie to the south of it. 

It is sacred to a derta, whose name is Dragar. The south face of it is 
a great escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which the 
part vertical is abont 1,000 feet, and far down beneath that a talus^lope 
continues. The ridge is narrow, and the ground inclines quickly, but not 
precipitously, down to the north. The neighbourhood around Dragarf 
Thar produces iron. {Drew.) 

DRANG—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 85'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the edge of the forest at the 
foot of the mountains to the east of the Tosha Maidan ; the path lying 
over that pass debouches into the valley of Kashmir at this village, which 
lies about 21 miles south-west of Srinagar by way of Makahima. 
Drang contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamfndars, a mtilla, 
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and a weaver; there is also a small custom-house, to which a munslif and a 
pandit are attached. There are many walnut trees in the village, which is 
watered by a stream flowing from the hills. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 

DRANGA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village lying a little above the path and the left bank of the Nerd river> 
about 5 miles north-west of Badrawar. It contains about thirty houses, all 
the inhabitants being Hindds, with the exception of one family of Muham¬ 
madans. A very small stream, which flows down through the village, 
turns some water-mills, which are situated by some fine shady trees on the 
bank of the river. 

The Nerd, which is here about 2 feet deep, with a moderate current, is 
crossed by a substantial hadal bridge, about 70 feet in span and 4 feet 
broad. By the side of the road there is a dharmsdla for travellers. 

DRANG IARI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A Gdjar settlement which is usually occupied during the summer months; 
it lies in the forest near the right bank of, the Bangas stream, one of the 
headwaters of the Kamil river, and is situated at the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Nattishaniiar Gali, about 10 miles south-west of Shalurah, on 
the path leading into the Karnao valley. Supplies are not procurable, but 
wood and water are to be had in abundance. 

DRAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

This village, which lies about 12 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the 
north side of the Kisban Ganga river, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pakote stream vis-a-vis with the village of Mandal, whence it is frequently 
called Mandal-Drar. There is a bridge across the stream below the village. 
In the village are a few trees and four houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the Kulgan caste, an oil-seller, and a blacksmith; also five houses occupied 
by the servants of R^ja Muhammad Zamdn Khan, who lives in a house 
built of undressed stones, which lies just above the path. The raja is 
related to the titular nawabs of Kuri and to the ex-r&ja of Karnao. 
There are extensive rice-fields above the village, which are irrigated by 
a ch-innel from the Pakote stream; some dry crops are also grown. 

DRAS or HEMBAPS (Tibetan), i>., “sn w-fed"— 

Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

Is the most westerly portion of the Purik district of the Baltistan wizarat, 
and lies along the valley of the Dras river. More snow falls here 
than in any other part of Purik. This is owing “to the great de. 
pression in the Himalaya, at the head of the Dras river, which allows 
the constantly humid vapours of Kashmir to pass to the north of the 
mountains, where they become condensed by the cold, and are precipitated 
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in rain or snow, according to the season of the year.” The district 
extends from the Zoji La to Chinigund, near Kargil. A telegraph clerk 
is kept here to give information abont the Zoji La. 

The inhabitants are Shia Musalmins professedly, but in physiog* 
nomy resemble the Tartars, with whom they consort freely. Moorcroft says 
they are great thieves. The crops cultivated are barley, wheat, and 
buckwheat; the first ripening in about three months, the second in five 
or six, and the lust in about two months. The cattle are ponies, cows, the 
hybrid between the yak and cow, and sheep and goats. The former* 
though small, are hardy, active, and tolerably well shaped. A good five- 
year old gelding costs B60 to 100. The neat cattle are small and generally 
black. The cattle of Dras were in much better condition than those in 
any other part of Ladak, owing to the abundant supply of prangot in sum¬ 
mer, and its hay in winter. The houses are built of pebbles, cemented 
with earth, with terraced roofs. Eye diseases are very common in the 
valley. The communications are as follows 

(1) The Srinagar-Ldh-Skardd roads after crossing the Zoji La run 

down the Dras valley. 

(2) From Suru to Drds by the Umba La. Horses can go for six months. 

(3) From Tilail (Gujrind) to Drds by the Birok La. Horses can go in 

September, but in summer the streams form a serious obstacle. 

(•t) A road leads to Skardd vi& the Marpo La, the Shingo river, and the 
Deosai plains. Horses, it is said, can go for several months in 
summer, but the road is bad. {CMnningham — Drew— Bellew — 
Moorcro/t — Aglnur.) 


Particulare of Drd*. 


Name of 


HoofM. 

HoraM. 

Homed 

eettte. 

8b«tp. 

Benutrke. 

Dais Vauxt. 







Hataian . 

• 

e 

6 

6 

36 


Fondras 


11 

7 

... 

100 


Ooshan 


40 

30 

40 

260 

1 earpenter. 

Gnndial (DrAs fort) 


40 

40 

20 

200 

1 smith, 10 sepoys 

Chokial 


40 

30 

16 

150 

Taag&n . ... 


10 

8 

10 

200 


KArbu . 


16 

10 

20 

300 

Includes Shimsd. 

CluCnignnd . 

e 

8 

7 

10 

100 


Carried forvard 

• 

170 

137 



1 carpenter, 1 smith, 10 sepoys. 


808 
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Fartieular* of 2>ri6-^ontinaed, 


Name ol village. 

Boases. 

Hones. 

Horned 

Sheep. 

Bemerks, 

Broogbt foi-ward 

170 

137 

120 

1,336 


KASTSi AND SdBO VaLLETS. 
Qontsto .... 

60 

40 

40 

300 

1 smilh. 

Bartsto .... 

25 

15 

30 

160 


Ksrtae Ear .... 

16 

8 

20 

60 

1 smith. 

Sanera .... 

26 

16 

40 

100 


T<8g4n .... 

20 

18 

30 

60 


Twins .... 

20 

10 

15 

120 


Ssnko .... 

40 

40 

60 

300 

1 smith. 

Umba .... 

16 

5 

30 



Lang Eartsd 

Saliikot .... 

40 

30 

60 



60 

60 

60 


1 smith; includes Trispona 

Tambii Ennor 

40 

26 

60 

100 

r.nd Qond. 

Mainji Qan .... 

30 

15 

30 

60 

1 smith. 

Bora 

20 

11 

16 

60 



400 

282 

470 

1,800 


Qband toiai, 

670 

419 

690 

3,136 



These totals are probably too low. (Local lambardart.) 

DEiS PASS-ri<i*‘‘Zo/iLA” LatSi"!?'. Long. 76® S2'. Eler. 11,800/ 


DRlS RIVEE— 

A tributary of the Indus, formed by the united streams of the Dras, Waka, 
Sum, and Euksar rivers. It rises in the Zoji La, and has a course of 
85 miles, running north-east. 

All these streams unite near Kargil, below which they cut the trans* 
Himalayan range at the narrow gorge called the ‘ Wolf* Leap,’ and 
join the Indus opposite Marol.” 

At the end of June, Dr. Henderson nys that the river near its sonroe 
was in many places bridged by enormous masses of snow. Near the 
village of Drds the river is not fordable, and is spanned at several points 
by wooden bridges. 

The route from Srinagar to LSi follows the donrse of this river as fu 
as the junction of the Sum river. {Ctmaingkam — Hendertou.) 

DRiS VILLAGE—Lat. 84® 26'. Long. 76® 49'. Elev. 10,144'. 

On the left bank of the DriU river, the second march after crossing the 
Zoji La pass, on the route from Srinagar to L4h, 15 miles from Mata* 
yan, and the same distance from Tashgam the next mandi. 
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“ It ig a collection of half a dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequali¬ 
ties of a spacious basin in these close-set hills, and is the capital of the Dras 
district. In the centre of the basin is a small square foit with bastions 
at each comer and over the entrance; walls 20' high ; garrison at present, 
one jemadar and ten sepoys; the fort is commanded within i mile; it is in a 
fair state of repair. It has a garrison of fifty men, and adjoining it is a 
tnhsil or colleetorate of the thanadar of the district. It overlooks a garden 
surrounded by poplar and willow plantations. Snow lies on the ground 
for four to five months in the winter to the depth of a foot or more, and 
sometimes, completely closes the route through this valley. A telegraph 
line from here to Skardu, a single wire carried on poles without insulators. 
The Skardu wire follows the Dras, Suru, pud Indus rivers. There used 
to be telegraphic communication between Dr4s and Srinagar, but the 
snow on upper part of the Sind valley, and from there to Dras, 
destroyed the line so frequently, that the darbar gave it up. Telegrams 
are now sent by hand between Dtis and Sonaroarg in the Sind valley. ” 

DRAWAR—Lat. .34° 25'—34° 45'. Long. 1?>° 50'—74° 20'. Elev. 

The district of Drawar, or Drao, comprises that part of the valley of the 
Kishau Ganga river lying between 'Ktwal and Sharidi. The village of 
Karen divides it into Pet or Upper Drawar, and Bun or Lower Drawar. 
Here and there a few Kashmiris are met with, but the bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants differ entirely from the natives of that valley, resembling in appear¬ 
ance and dress the inhabitants of Hazara, from which district they would 
seem to have originally migrated. 

Some few of the inhabitants of Upper Drawar are conversant with the 
Dard dialect, but the Kashmiri and Pahari languages are those usually 
spoken throughout the district. The population appears to be as great as 
the country is capable of supporting, as every avaihable spot of ground is 
brought into cultivation, which is noticeably not the case in Tilail and 
Giirais, where, however, the area of arable lands is more extensive. 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai 
(Indian-corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop 
raised, except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little 
tromha and pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil 
which suits the makai so admirably does not favour them. In Lower 
Drawar rice is extensively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly 
direction beyond the village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is 
gathered towards the end of September, the indian-corn and rice ripening 
at the same time. The alternation of crops is not practised in Drawar, but 
tlie value of manure is appreciated, the cattle being herded on the fields 
directly the harvest is completed, and all the manure collected during the 
winter carefully utilised. The inhfrbitants are accustomed to reserve the 
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rice for the evening meal, eating corn-cakes daring the day; they prefer 
rice, but consider that the variation is conducive to health. Most rain 
falls in this district during the months of July and August, from which 
period until the end of September fevers are said to be very prevalent in 
the lower pait of the valley. 

During the heat of summer the inhabitants are accustomed to retire 
with their flocks to the mountain pastures, returning to their villages for 
the harvest; during this season travellers often experience great difficulty 
in getting coolies, as only one or two men are left in each village for its 
protection. In Upper Drawar the villages are nothing but scattered ham¬ 
lets, in which the flat-roofed huts are often built at a great distance from 
each other, each family living on its own land for the convenience of til¬ 
lage. Here and there the latnbardar, or some individual possessing both 
means and taste, has indulged in a timber-house with pent roof, but with 
these few exceptions, all the houses in Drawar are merely log-huts, with 
flat mud roofs, such as the Gujars inhabit. 

The reasons alleged for building such dark and uncomfortable dwellings 
are, firstly, a scarcity of wood, a want which is not, however, apparent; 
secondly, for the convenience of storing grain; and thirdly, for fear of 
exciting the cupidity of the government by an unusual display of wealth. 
Most probably the real cause is to be found in local prejudice. 

But little trade is carried on in Drawar; cotton cloths, prints, salt, and 
trinkets are imported, and puttus, luis, ghi, goats, and sheep are exported, 
but both imports and exports are of trifling value. Customs duties are 
levied on traders importing goods by the passes from Kaghan; each load 
of salt, averaging two maunds, pays one rupee (British currency). 

The district of Drawar formed part of the possessions of the rajas of Kar- 
nao, and, until the time of Sher Ahmad, the last of the line, the inhabitants 
seem to have held their lands rent-free, on the conditions of feudal service. 

Raja Sher Ahmad, being required by his suzerain to furnish troops for 
the expedition against Gilgit, was unable to raise the necessary contingent; 
the inhabitants of Drawar declining to serve, he punished their contumacy 
by levying a land tax, which was at first limited to Rll (Han Singhi) for 
each dok (that is, as much land as a maund weight of makai seed will 
sow) ; this he subsequently increased to S14, After the fall of Raja 
Sher Ahmad, successive governors of Mozafarabad, in which zilla Drawar 
now lies, have increased the assessment, and it is now stated to be reckoned 
on the crop at H30 (Kashmir currency) on each 400 kurhu, each kurhu con- 
sisting of twelve pulahs or sheaves. The zamindars aver that this assessment 
only leaves one quarter of the crop to the farmer, the rest falling to the 
government, which latter portion has to be accounted for in coin. 

The flocks and herds, however, seem to represent the principal wealth 
of the population; and judging from the comfortable and well-to-do 
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appearance of the people^ it might be supposed that their taxes did not press 
with nndne severity. 

The road, which follows the coarse of the Kishan Ganga, lies for the 
most part on the right bank of the river; it is stated to have been consi¬ 
derably improved some years ago by order of Colonel Gundu, the then 
zilladar of Mozafarab&d; but it is rough and difficult, and may be said not 
to be practicable for laden baggage animals, and it is a noticeable fact 
that only a few ponies and mules are to be found in Upper Drawdr. 

DRAWEY—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village at the mouth of the valley which opens into the Nowbug Nai at 
its south-west end; it is situated some little distance from the right bank of 
the river, about a mile west of the village of Larun. It contains a masjid, 
and nine houses inhabited by zamindars and a mochf. 

DRAYNA—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Neru river, almost opposite to Eallain. 

It contains eight houses, of which six are inhabited by Muhammadans 
and two by Hindus. 

DREDJA—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Neru, almost opposite Badrawar. There is a bridge across the river below 
the village. 

DRIGAM—Lat. 83° 67'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village containing about fifty houses, situated on the left bank of the 
Yechara stream, which is crossed by a bridge, or it may be forded. 

There are some splendid chunar trees and green turf by the path on the 
west side of the village. 

DRINGLA—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 60'. Elev. 

A village in Karnao, lying on the left bank of the Kazi N£g stream, about 
a mile east of 'Htwal; it is shaded by numerous walnut trees, and produces 
much rice and some little com. 

The inhabitants, who are all zamindars, number nine families, five being 
Gdjars, three dhobis, and one Saiad. Druggur, a village lying on the 
opposite bank of the stream, contains seven houses inhabited by gdjars, 
who are also zamindars. 

DRINJA—Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses situated on the 
side of the hill, above the right bank of the Siowa river, north-west of 
Bani. 

DROBMARG—Lat. 33° 87'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Brinnar stream; it lies on the 
path from Nowbdg to the Maru Wardwdn valley by the Hoksar pass. 
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DROGJUN— Lat. 34“ 5'. Long. 74“ 62'. Kiev. 

A village sitaated at the south-western extremity of the Dal lake; it forms 
one of the zillas of the city of Srinagar, and contains twenty-three mahallas 
or districts. The continuation of the village in the direction of Gagribal is 
called Buchwor; a large number of the inhabitants of this locality are 
potters. The bridge over the water-gate, at the head of the TsOnt-kol canal, 
on the west side of the village, is called the Githa Kadal. 

DROGMAL—Lat. 34“ 29'. Long. 74“ 20'. Elev. 

A village lying towards the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. The 
houses, which are much scattered, are built of dove-tailed timbers, and have 
thatched roofs. There is plenty of grass about the place, and many shady 
trees. 

DROK OE BROK—Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 77“ 50'. Elev. 

A small village of 6 houses, situated high up the Hundar valley in Nubra 
(Ladak). Above this the road to Leh from the Shyok via the Thanglasco 
pass is good, the valley being open and having a gentle gradient. Yaks 
up to about 15 or 20 can be obtained here for crossing the pass. It is a 
desolate-looking place with very little cultivation. It is the first stage 
out from Hundar to Leh. 

DRUDU—Lct. 83“ 1'. Long. 76“ 42'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, inhabited by Hindu zamtndars; it lies 
on the left bank of the Neru river, about 6 miles north-west of Badrswir, 
on the road towards Doda. 

DRUNGLI— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Suran river by its right bank, 
in lat. 33° 46', long. 74“ 10', near the village of Kaiikot, about 3 miles 
east of Punch. It is fordable where it is crowed by the path from Punch 
to Mandi. 

DUBGAO—Lat. .S4“ 16'. Long. 74“ 28'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the right bank of the Jbelnm, about 4 miles 
south-west of Sopdr. It contains a large timber depAt, from whence most 
of the wood used in boat-building throughout Kashmir is supplied; it is 
the property of the government, and there are three or four bungalows 
in the fine grove of chnndra near the village, which are occupied by the 
agents attached to the depAt. Hope were successfully grown.here from 
1879 to 1882. 

The Pohm river runs into the Jbelnm just abuve the village; when the 
waters are high, boats can ascend as far as the village of Awatkula; the 
passage occupies about twenty hours. (/*«.) 

DUBJI— Lat.83“41*. ^g. 74“42'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the Pir Pan^l route, between AliabSd Sardi and 
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Hirpura; it lies on the left bank of the Bemhiara, about 3 miles west 
of Hirpura. ITiere is no village or any shelter near it, and neither coolies 
or supplies are procurable. (Ince.) 

DtJDAB KAD— 

A stream in the province of Jamu, which flows into the Tawi, in lat. 32° 
49', long. 75° 12', a few miles south of Udampur. It crosses the road from 
Jamu towards Kashmir, about 5 miles north-east of Dansal; during the 
rainy season the ford is about 70 yards broad and waist-deep. 

DtJDQAY—Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Biirzil stream towards the nortii- 
east end of the Gurais valley; it is said to contain only two houses. 

The Niat bridge, so called from a neighbouring stream, crosses the 
Burzil about half a mile below the village. 

DCDH ganoa— 

This river, which takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Choti Gali pass, is known at the commencement of its course as the 
Sang Safid stream, and flows down in a north-easterly direction, debouching 
on to the plain a few miles north of Chrar; it shortly afterwards turns due 
north, and passing througli the suburbs of Batmalu and Uhatsabal, empties 
itself into the Jhelum at the west end of Srinagar, just below the Suffa 
Kadal, the last of the seven bridges. 

During the latter part of its course, the high-road from Shvpion lies 
along its right bank. In its passage through the suburb of Batmalu it is 
crossed by two kadal bridges, and by a third, the Chatsa Kadal, about 50 
yards above its junction with the Jhelum ; it is also bridged between the 
villages of Boru and Kralwari north of Chrar, and probably in other places. 
It has usually but little depth, and may, it is believed, generally be forded 
without difficulty throughout its course j the banks, however, are frequently 
very steep. Dr. Elmslie calls this river the Chatsakol, or “ the white 
stream," and states that it gets its name from the circumstance that it 
takes its rise near a white stone called Chats Kanyi. 

DtDNiAL—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawdr, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river; it is distant about 12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the 
main path lying along the right bank of the river; there is also a pathway 
along the left bank, but it is described as being very rough and difficult. 

The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension briilge to the south¬ 
east of the village, and a path by which the valley of Kashmir may be 
reached lies up the hpd of the stream, which is called the Kashmir-ka- 
katta. The village contains a masjid, and ten to twenty houses inhabited by 
zamindars; there is also a matajir-^klidna for the accommodation of native 
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travellers; the hoases are mnch scattered, and sarrounded by extensive 
patches of cultivation; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. 

A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected 
if due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined; water may 
be brought from the river below, or from a stream which flows across the 
path at some little distance to the west of the village. 

DTJDSCHURNlG—Lat 33° 56'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

I'he name given to two tarns lying on the lofty chains of mountains which 
divides the Dachinpara pargana from the Maru Wardwan valley. {Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

DUGRA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A small village of flat-roofed cottages, prettily situated on the right bank 
of the Chitta Pani, between Baramgala and Poshiina, on the Pir Panj^l 
route into Kashmir. 

DCIAN OB DlJlYAN—Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Hatu Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Chilasi raids. The fortifications consist 
only of four towers of mud rubble and timber, whioh are connected by low 
stone walls and are held by a garrison of fifty sepoys. There is good 
water from a stream which irrigates the terraced fields around. Forage 
aud firewood aBundant on the hillsides above. The fort lies about 4,000 
feet above the Astor river, the descent to which is very steep; on account 
of the great slope of the' hillside, there would be considerable diflSculty in 
finding camping grounds for troops. A supply of flour, atta, etc,, is 
always kept in the fort. On the high ground behind DuUn towards the 
Hatu Pir, watch posts are established whenever there is any fear of raids 
from Chilas or Gor, as the Gor men cross the river on magai rafts opposite 
the Bulda nala. There are two other hamlets belonging to Duian, each 
1,000 feet below the one above. The new, or lower, Hatu Pir road goes 
through the middle hamlet of Duiin. Horses can be taken along it, but 
they must be frequently unladen. In fact, in its present state the lower 
road is not fit for laden animals. Duian only contains eight or ten houses 

{Marrow—Manifold—Aylmer ,) 

DULAI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73' 33'. Elev. 

A stage on the Mari-BIashmfr road. An excellent dflk bungalow. Cam;)- 
ing ground restricted. {Barrow^ 

DtJLIPTjRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village lying at the edge of the forest, about 2 miles south-east of Sha- 
lurah on the road towards Sopur; it is the southernmost village in the 
Uttar pargana, and is situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, 
which flows in a deep channel, but is shallow, and may be forded without 
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difficalty. The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, inhabited by 
zamindars, a mulla, and a watchman. Rice cultivation abounds in the 
viciuity. 

DXJMAL—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 73° 49.' Elev. 

A village in Naoehera, lying a little distance north of Mirpur, on the road 
towards Chaomuk. There is a well in this village by the side of the path. 

The inhabitants are zamindars, and number about thirty families. 

DUMBA—Lat. Si" 24'. Long. 73° 66'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the eastern extremity of the Kamao valley ; it 
lies on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, by which it is divided 
from the village of Haji Nar on the opposite bank. The stream can be 
forded. The village is shaded by a clump of trees, and contains four 
houses inhabited by Kashmm zamindars; there are a few rice*fields about 
the place, and much cultivation of dry crops. 

DUMKHAR—Lat. 34* 23'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Kardari of Skirbichan (Ladak), on the right bank of the 
Indus. It is said to contain about sixty houses. [Aj/lmer.) 

DtJMS— 

A low casta of Dogras, and the descendants of the earlier, the pre- 
Aryan, inhabitants of the hills. They are the scavengers of the towns and 
villages. There are a large number of them at Jamu, and they are scat¬ 
tered also over all the country, both of the Outer Hills and the next higher 
mountains. They get a scanty living by such employments as brick¬ 
making and charcoal-burning, and by sweeping, and they are liable to be 
called on at any time by the authorities for work that no others will put 
their bands to. A result of this class of labour being done only by them 
is, that they are reckoned utterly unclean; anything they touch is polluted; 
no Hindu would dream of drinking water from a vessel which they had 
carried. They are never allowed to come on the carpet on which others 
are sitting, etc., etc. The Meghs and Dums have physical characteristics 
which distinguish them from the other castes. They are commonly darker 
in colour j while the others of these parts have a moderately Ught-brown 
complexion, these natives are apt to be as dark as the natives of India 
below Delhi. They are usually small in limb and short in stature; 
in face they are less bearded than the other castes; and their countenances 
are of a much lower type than those of the Dogrds generally. The maha¬ 
raja has done something for these low castes by engaging some hundreds 
of them as sepoys, for the work of sapping and mining. These have 
acquired some consideration; indeed, they have behaved themselves in time 
■ of war so as to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to be 
equal to the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. {Drew.) 
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DUN—DUS 


Tbere is also a D£rd caste (Bums) corresponding to the low castes 
of India and Kashmir j they are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, 
and are found throughout the Dard countries; most numerous in Yasin, 
Nagar, and Chilas ; in the latter place they form one sixth of the popula¬ 
tion. 

A number of Ddms are always in attendance on Mehtars, Eas, and 
other Dard chiefs, in order to play at dances, at the national game of glial 
or polo, and to welcome visitors of note. (Tie Mulla — Bidduljph.) 

DUNDAL—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on the Di-as river. ( Thornton'i Oazetteer.) 

DUNGA— 

The ordinary passenger-boat of Kashmir; also used for carrying miscellane¬ 
ous merchandise, etc. ( Fide J hblum.) 

DUNGLUNG— Tide “ Shinglung.” 

DUNGTHUL—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in Tilail, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, at a 
bend of the river looking up the valley; it lies, towards the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley, almost opposite to Purana Tilail, and contains four 
houses and a masjid. 

DUE—Lat. 38'66'. Long. 74°43'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the valley a few miles north-west of ChHir, on 
the path towards K5g. 

DUEGU—Lat. 34” 6'. Long. 78° 11'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A small village about 60 miles east of L6h, and the fifth march from it to 
Changchenmo, between Tsultak and Tankse. “ We here entered a well- 
cultivated valley, which we followed for two marches (27 miles) to the 
Pangong lake. A large stream, fordable with difiBculty at this season 
(July 11th), flows down the valley into the Shyok river. It swarms with 
fish. Johnson calls this the Chushul river, the village being on its left 
bank. The fish in the stream, he says, were chiefly trout (hill 
barbel). There is a bridge across the stream. ( Fide “ Lung Chu Ei vbe.") 
{JoituonSenderton.) 

DUEGUKH VILLAGE and STEEAM— Fufe « Durgu.” 

DUEU OR DUE—Lat. 83° 34'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

The tahsil station and chief place in the Sh4habid pargana, sometimes called 
8h4hab^. {See “ SbIhabId.”) 

DUS—Lat. 34°. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A small village lying in a ravine of the Sonakrund wudar, about 4 miles 
south-east of Pampur, just to the south of the path towards Ladd; the 
zidrat of Saiad Jafir, surrounded by a belt of trees, enclosed by a mud wall, 
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lies by the side of the rond. The village contains a masjid, and twelve houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a watchman, and a cow-keeper; it is 
shaded by trees, and produces only dry crops, being dependent on wells for 
its water-supply. 

DCTSU—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Brinhar stream, at the foot of 
the western slope of the Cliingram pass, between 3 and 4 miles south¬ 
east of Nowbug. It is a small village lying at the foot of the higher range 
and encompassed by other hills, so that a glimpse of the valley can be 
obtained. There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood, and the hills are 
covered with dense forests. A good deal of cultivation surrounds the vil¬ 
lage and the country between these hills, and the next and lower ridge is 
quite a valley. Hervey, who gives this description of the place, calls it 
Dfiosir. 

DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
between Tali Lohat and Dudnial; it stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the river, the south-west end being divided from the 
eastern portion by a grassy spur; the Kanderan stream flows down through 
the east end of the village, and may be crossed by the trunk of a tree; a 
more considerable stream, which is not usually fordable, flows through the 
west end, and is crossed by a good hadal bridge. A zampa bridge spans 
the Kishan Ganga just to the east of the village, and communicates with 
some fields lying on the left bank. There is also a patch of cultivation on 
the mountain-side at some little distance to the north-east called Akor, 
but there are no habitations there. 

Burrawai, In Kaghan, may be reached from this village by a path lying 
up the bed of the stream to the north; the journey is divided into three 
stages. 

Dworlan contains a masdjir-khdna for the accommodation of travellers, 
a masjid, and a few houses inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter, and a 
blacksmith. Cedars and holly grow in the vicinity of this village, and are 
here first met with in descending the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 62'. Long. 71° 3'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Kdghan; it lies to the north of a village of the same name. 
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E 

EGU—Lat. 33° 54'. Lon». 77° 55'. Elev. 

A valley on the right hank o£ the Indus in the Chimre Kardari. It con¬ 
tains a good many scattered hamlets, said to amount to 70 houses. Also to 
contain 10 horses, 120 cattle, and about 500 sheep. A smith and carpenter 
live here. Opposite the mouth of the valley, the Indus is crossed by a very 
good bridge for Ladak. This bridge is in two parts, advantage having 
been taken of a large rock in the river. The spans are 20' and 63'. The 
piers are good, but the superstrnctnre somewhat out of repair. {Aylmer.) 

EIDGAH—Lat 85° 21'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village of 16 houses, one mile to the south of the fort of Astor. There 
is a good polo ground and a pleasant orchard suitable for a camp. The 
ear-raja of Astor, Bahadur Khan, lives here. {Aylmer.) 

EISHMAKAN—Lat. 83“ 52'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lidar valley, prettily situated on the sloping 
side of the range of mountains some little distance above the left bank of 
the river, about 12 miles north-east of Islamabad. The Shahkul canal, 
which traverses the upper portion of the Khourpara pargana, flows beneath 
the village. Above it, and visible from a distance of some miles, is the 
zifirat of Zyn-ud-din, one of the four principal disciples of Sh4hNur-ud-din. 
For about twelve years before his death he lived in a cave at a village near 
Littar, in Dachinpara. He then, in imitation of the prophet All, told his 
disciples not to follow him, said that his end was approaching, and enjoined 
them to place a tomb to his memory where his staff should be found. It 
was discovered in a low and narrow cave at Eisbmakan, and the tomb lies 
in a nook at the extremity, distant only a few paces from the mouth. His 
body, they would have the world believe, was never found at all. This 
shrine is the object of deep veneration by the Muhammadans, who visit it 
in great numbers from all parts of the valley. 

EKEKKA—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 78° 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Khere. 
{Reynolds.) 

ELCHI DlWAN— ra<!«YANGi DIwan." 

ERIN— 

A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Haramuk mountain and 
flows through the end of the Khuibama pargana, emptying itself into the 
Wular lake at its north-east end near the village of Lanka Gund. 

At the lower end of the valley there is a considerable amount of rice 
cultivation. Mulberry trees abound, and formerly there was a silk manufac¬ 
tory near the village of Erin. The river is a torrent, unfordahle in summer, 
except in places. Frail bridges cross it here and there. {Tnce—Barrow.) 
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F 

FARKA— 

A sabdivision of the Nabra district, it being the Nubrd valley below Fana- 
mikh (left bank). (Drew.) 

FARRIABADI—" 

A stream which is fed by the glaciers on the sonthem slopes of the Edn 
Ndn or Ser and Mer mountains on the confines of Sdru; it flows in a south* 
westerly direction, and empties itself into the Maru Wardwdn river, just 
below Petgdm, in lat. 38® 40', long. 75® 46.' 

A path leading towards Surd and Zanskar by the Chiling pass follows 
the course of this stream. 

FATEHPtJR—Lat. 23® 10'. Long. 78® 47'. Kiev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying about 2 miles north of Mirpur, to the west 
of the road towards Chaomnk. 'There is a well in the village, and about 
sixteen houses inhabited by Mnhammadan zamindars. 

FATIPtiR-Lat. 33® 25'. Long. 74® 21'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, containing an old sardi ; it is situated on the right 
bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles north of Rdjaori. (Inee.) 

FATOKSIR—r*i« “PoTTOKsfa” and “ Phdtaksa." 

FIROZPtJR—Lat. 33® 67'. Long. 74“ 23', Elev. 2,660' (?). 

A pass oyer the Fanjal range between Punch and Kashmir; it is situated 
at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, and derives its name from 
the village which lies at its foot on the Kashmir side. Though not adapted 
for cattle, this is a very direct and mach*freqnented route; laden coolies 
accomplish the journey between Srinagar and Punch in six days. 

During the winter months, from December until April, this pass is closed. 

FIROZPtJR—Lat. 34® S'. Long. 74® 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, lying^at the foot of the mountains to the 
e st of the Gulmarg; it is situated on the left bank of a shallow stream 
7 bich flows through a wide and stony bed. 

This village is well shaded by trees, and contains about twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a watchman and two weavers; there is a 
small customs establishment presided over by a pandit, and a few sepoys are 
likewise located in the village to prevent unauthorised emigration. 

Firozpur is distant about 20 miles west of Srinagar; and the remain¬ 
der of the journey to Punch, by the footpath lying over the pa» to the 
south-west of the village, is divided into four stages. 

FISHALTANG—Lat. 34® 36'. Long. 74® 12'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north end 
of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Oanga. (Montgomerie^ 
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FOLJO—Lat. SS® 41'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river, (Baltistan). It contains 
fourteen houses. 

FOTASH—Lat. 36“ le'. Long. 78“ 23'. Elev. 12,520'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Earakash river, between 
Gulbashem and Sumgul, and 33 miles above Sliahdula. 

Captain Trotter, in October 1873, from Fotash tried a new route across 
the mountains south of the Karakash river, by taking which the Suget Pass 
is avoided. He does not, however, think that this route is likely ever to come 
into general use, for although it is perhaps a better route than that between 
Shahidula and the Karakoram pass {vid the Suget pass), yet it is much 
longer. Should, however, the road vid Kizil Jilga and Karatagh come into 
frequent use, he believes the Fotash route might be employed with advan¬ 
tage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grass and fire¬ 
wood are to be found in abundance all the way from Shahdula up the 
Karakash river, and fur 2 miles up the Fotash ravine, after which there 
is plenty of grass all the way to the pass, as well as any amount of burtti. 

The road has evidently been occasionally in use, as it is marked in places, 
where it might easily be lost in the snow, by small stones placed in an 
upright position here and there on large rocks. His guide said he bad only 
once travelled by it when accompanying a caravan, on which occasion there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget pass, they had resort to this 
alternative route to the Karakoram. The Kirghiz constantly use it. 

Dr. Cayley in August 1870 crossed this pass, leaving the Karakash at 
Oulbashem, and then turning south over the mountain range to Ih® 
Malikshah plain (Aktagh). 

“ The pass proved to bo both high and difficult, and the preferable route to take 
from Shdhddla is for three marches along the regular Karakoram road over the easy 
Suget pass to Malikshdh." {Trotter^Cayley,) 

POTU LA OE PHOTO LA—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 13,446'. 

Crossed on the route from Srinagar to L^, between Kharbu and Lamayaru. 
An easy and gradual ascent to the crest, where there is a conspicuous 
ekhorten. View extensive from the summit. Lamayaru monastery visible. 

The descent is by a gentle slope for 2,000 feet down a valley, compara¬ 
tively open, to Lamayaru. {Bellew — Drew.) 

FULTOKI—Lat. 84" 40'. Long. 75' 57. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on a branch of the Kuksar river in Khurmang 
(Baltistin). Contains twenty-one houses. {Aylteer.) 

FUTTOKSlE OE FATOKSIE, on PHUTAKSA— 

Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 18,900'. 

A halting-place and village, passed on the route from Kishtwfir to L6h 
{tiid Zanskir), between Yelchung and Hofata. 
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It I'es north-west of the Singa La and south-east of the Siisir La. 
The valley here is partially cultivated, the fields forming a narrow helt» 
parallel to the stream. It belongs to the Lamayaru Kardari of Laddk- 
{Brew — Thornton.) 
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G 

GABRA—Lat, 84° 22'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, the ancient residence of the rajas of that 
district. It is said now to contain about thirty houses, and to be distant 
2 ito* above Kanpara by a good path. 

GADDi— 

A hill race—Hin<Iu. At the south-east end of the region of the middle 
mountains {vide “ Jam^ Province”), where it borders on the Chamba country, 
is a race called Gaddis (or Guddees), who seem to have come, at some 
time or other, from the Chamba hills. They are Hindus, and have the 
same subdivisions of caste as the others, but they do not keep their casta 
rules so strictly. They possess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, 
and they migrate with them to different altitudes according to the season. 
When snow threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in winter 
to the lower hills, and even to the edge of the plains. In spring they 
turn their faces homeward, and, step by step, follow the returning verdure, 
by June reaching the highest pastures and the hamlets, where some of the 
family have taken care of their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tawf live some Gaddis in communities of 
their own, with their own headmen, in small villages separate from those 
of the other hillmen, 'I'he relationship of these Gaddis to the other paharfs 
cannot be a very distant one. In physique they closely resemble the 
paharts. It is likely that whatever peculiarities they possess have been 
acquired by specialisation of occupation through some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made of a 
stiff cloth, which is of an indescribable form. As to the language of the 
paharfs, many separate dialects are spoken, every 20 miles or so will 
bring you within bearing of a new one. Places no farther apart than 
Ramban, Doda, Kishtwar, Padar, and Badrawar have their own speech, 
which, though not incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring 
place, still is very distinct from theirs. {Drew.) 

GADENWAR—Lat. 34° 97'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

A pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
north-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir and Lower Drawar. 

From the pass there is a road along the ridge to Drawitch 3 kot, and 
from there a path to Kagh4n in summer. {Montgomerie.) 

GADITAR—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying in a valley on the east side of the Panjal range, 
above the Tosha Maidan; the path between Punch and Kashmir by the 
Tosha Maidan pass lies to the south of the lake, and crosses the stream 
which flows from it into the Snknag river. 
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GADEAMMAN—Lat. 83°40'. Long. 76°2fl'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying above the right bank of the Nowbug stream, about 2 
miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. The inhabitants number six 
families of zamindars, seven Gujars, a shikari, and a lobar. There are 
two masjids in the village. 

GADSAR—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A small 'ake called also the Yem Sar; it lies near the head of a grassy 
valley which bears its name, situated amid the lofty mountains between 
the Sind valley and Tilail; the Qadsar stream flows through the lake 
joining the Lahan-i-thal, an affluent of the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 33', 
long. 75° 2’. 

The tarn, which is about a quarter of a mile long and something less 
in breadth, b of oval shape, lying north-west and south-east; on the south 
and south-west precipitous rocky mountains and huge glaciers overhang 
its waters, which are of a deep-blue colour, flecked with floes of ice and 
snow. To the north the banks are low and grassy, and strewn with grey 
boulders. 'This lake lies above the limit of forest, but a few stunted 
juniper bushes grow amid the surrounding rocks. One of the paths 
between the Sind valley and Tilail passes down the valley above the north 
end of the lake. 

GADWAIN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated aboift 4 miles south-west of 
Fatan, on the path towards Khipur. 'The villagfe, which includes Sirrir, 
lies mostly a little distance to the north of the road. It is shaded by 
fruit and other trees, and watered by a little stream; there is also a spring 
of clear cold water by the side of the path. 

The village contains a masjid, now in ruins, and six houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars and ten pandits. There is a sacred tree 
in the village called brinamole, an object of veneration to Hindds.- 

GAGAI— 

A stream which rises' in the range of mountains forming the northern 
boundary of the Kishan Gangs valley; the principal streams of which it is 
formed unite shortly before their junction with the Kishan Ganga, latitude 
84° 44', longitude 74° 45', just above the village of Thaobut. The path lying 
down the valley of the Kishan Gang^ crosses the stream, which is abont 
60 feet broad and 2 feet deep, by a k^al bridge about half a mile above 
the confluence; as the current is rapid, flowing over boulders of consider¬ 
able size, it is not fordable when in flood. 

A path leading to Astor, frequently used, lies up the valley of this 
stream. The direct path from Thaobut to Gdrais, by way of the Dddgay 
stream, also follows its course for some little distance. 
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GAGAl PASS—Lat. 34° 63'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A pass between the Eishan Ganga and the Aster rivers. The road 
from Thaobut leads up to the Chota Gagai, crossing that stream 
repeatedly. It is a mere track and very difficult owing to some deep 
fords. The last few hundred feet rise is steep. The ridge is narrow. 
The surrounding mountains are about 1,000 feet higher than the pass. 
On the Astor side the descent is very steep for 300 or 400 feet, and then 
becomes very gentle as far as Baat, where the Kalapani or Eamri has to 
be forded, and the Kamri route is joined. From the top of the pass hard¬ 
ly a track exists. In April the pass and approaches are easy for foot 
passengers, as the streams are all frozen over. At present the pass is quite 
unfit for baggage animals (1888). 

In the end of May there were 5 miles of snow to be crossed on the 
south side of the pass, and 7 miles on the north. 

The distance to Astor via Gagai is, I think, about 7{or 8 miles shorter 
than vid the Eamri pas... {Aylmer.) 

GAGANGIR—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 7,400'. 

A small village in the Sind valley, prettily situated on the right bank of 
the river, about 10 miles west of the village of Sonamarg, and 9 miles 
east of Oiind-i-Sur-Singh, on the road to Dr4s. It contains a custom-house 
and establishment, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, two pandits, 
and two sepoys. There is a convenient and shady place for encamping 
on the level bank of the river to the east of the village. 

Between Gagangir and Sonamarg used to be the roughest part of the 
whole route between India and Turkistan; it is more fit for the passage 
of wild goats than laden horses. Daring the winter this part of the road 
is particularly bad. During 1887 this road has been much improved, and 
is now quite passable. {Ramtay — Manifold.) 

GAGRIBAL—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 63'. Elev. 

A pretty hamlet lying on the southern margin of the Dal, at the rocky 
foot of the Takht-i-Suliman hill; the water of that portion of the lake 
adjacent to this village is very highly esteemed. A pleasant lane, shaded 
by young poplar trees, festooned with vines, leads by the margin of the 
lake to the snbarb of Drogjun, which lies about a mile to the south-west. 

GAGRIN— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Fanjdl, south-west 
of the Firdzpur and Zamir passes, the path to which lies along its course; 
it flows almost due south, and being joined by the Dali Nar stream just 
above the village of Mandi, where there is a bridge, empties itself into the 
Sflran river, in lat. 83° 45', long. 74° 14', near the village of Chandak, 
at the eastern extremity of the Punch valley. 
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GAGRIN—Lat. 83° 54', Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village lying at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, at the foot 
of the Firdzpdr pass ; it is said to contain ten or twelve houses, and lies 
about midway between Punch and the village of Pirdzpur (in the Kashmii 
valley). 

GAGRIN—Lat. 33°43'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice cultivation, situated about half a mile 
to the south of Shupion. 

GAINGE—Lat. 35° 37'. Long. 75° 4', Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistan). It includes the vil¬ 
lages of Gambakar and Gomakar, amounting to thirty houses. It is on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite the Tak valley. The inhabitants 
are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

GAJPAT—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small fort on the right bank of the Ghenab above Ramban, crowning a 
sugar-loaf hill, whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. (Drew.) 

GAKKARS— 

A tribe occupying the country down the Jhelum, west of Kotlf and Mir- 
ptfr, of high caste. They were people who long maintained their independ¬ 
ence in the hills, even against powerful enemies. Most numerous per¬ 
haps on the right bank of the river, in the British territory, where are 
remains of buildings—palaces and forts—of the time when they had their 
own rajas. The fort called Ramkdt, on the left bank, is said to have 
been built by one Toglu, a Gakkar. (Drew.) 

GAKDCH—Lat. 36° 10'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 7,200'. 

A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands on 
a knob of rock, about a mile from the river, and 700 feet above it. Tliis 
knob crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the 
cliffs which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gakdch, and fruit-trees, especially the apricot, are abundant. The 
poplar is also a common tree. It is a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months: only one crop is raised here. The 700 or 
800 inhabitants all live in the fort, for security against raids. 

Gakdch is four stages, about 40 miles, from Gilgit, with which place 
it is connected by an execrable road. 

The position is an important one, and might easily be made very strong ; 
it overlooks the Ashkuman valley, and thus commands both routes from 
Yasfn. The fort is a strong one, and contains a spring within its wall. 

It is the residence of Raja Aftat Ehdn, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Rupar to Gurjdr, He receives a subsidy of H40 per mensem from the 
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GAL—GAN 


Kashrafr darbiir. He is married to the foster-sister of RIja Akbar Eh£n, 
of Cher Kala. (Drew— Biddvlpk — Barrow.) 

GALOTI GALI—Lat. 34° 27'. Longr. 73° 28'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Kisban Gangs and Kunara or 
Nainstfkh rivers. The path between Knri and Balakdt lies over this pass. 

GAMBAH—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 

A small village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Indus in Khur- 
mang (Baltist^n). [Aflmer.) 

GAMOT—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 74* 16'. Elev. 

I^fae name given to part of the valley traversed by the Saingan or Eauka- 
tori stream; it lies about 14miles north of Sbaridi, on the path towards 
Chilis. 

GANDARBAL—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, at the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley. The village itself lies about a mile from the bank, but 
there is a ghftt on the river, and near it a small but smooth and well- 
shaded encamping ground. The village lies beneath a lateral spur from 
the mountains, which is composed of excellent "kunkur,” and upon which 
the prangot plant grows abundantly. The Sind here becomes navigable, 
and boats pass between Oandarbal and Shidipdr, on the Jbelum, in about 
four hours. Just below the ghjt a small stream flows in by the left bank 
of the river; across the month of this stream is one of the arches of a 
ruined stone bridge, which was probably the largest in Eashmir; it ap¬ 
pears to have consisted of not less than twelve arches; its length was about 
120 yards, and it formerly spanned the Sind river, which now, however, 
flows several yards to the west of it. {Mooreroft—Inee.) 

GANESHBAL—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Lidar river, towards the northern 
extremity of the valley; it consists of about a dozen houses built of wood, 
and situated so completely on the edge of the river as to overhang the 
rapid waters which foam along only a few feet below. Just before reach¬ 
ing Ganeshbal the strath narrows to a defile, but it there again opens up)n 
a triangular plain, about a mile in length and bounded on all sides by 
beautiful slopes, covered with forests or carpeted with verdure, and rendered 
grander in appearance by the aspect of the snowy peaks seen at the upper 
end of it. 

Ganeshbal, or the place of Gunysb or Ganesa, the only son of Siva and 
Parbuti, owes its celebrity to a large fragment of rock that lies in the 
torrent of the Lidar, and has been worn by it into what none but a Hindu 
would discover to bear the faintest resemblance to the head of an elephant, 
with which Gunysh is always represented; a trunk and a pair of ears and 
eyes have been added by the painter’s band. 
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GANGANI OR KANKANI—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 76° 11', Elev. 

A small village of 4 houses on the left bank of the Lras river, in the 
ilaka of Khurmang. It is passed on the route from Srinagar to Skardd . 
{pid Dras), between Kirkitchn and Oltingthang. {Drew.) \ 

GANGARBAL NAG—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. j 

A lake situated on the north-east slopes of the Haramuk mountain, at an 1 
elevation of about 12,000 feetj it lies under the wildest and most lofty \ 
paks of the mountain, which tower to a height of about 1,000 feet above j 
its level. The lake is about li miles long, and only 200 or 300 yards I 
wide j its waters are not particularly clear, nor has it the appearance of 
great depth. i 

On the 8th of the Hindd month of Bhadra (20th August), there is a ‘ 
great pilgrimage of Hindds to the Gangarbal. 

It is about 35 miles north of Srinagar, and may be reached by a path | 
from the Wangat ruins. {Vigne.) ' 

GAN6NA—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Bichlari, about 1 i miles north¬ 
west of Ramsrf, on the road leading towards the Banihal pass. A few 
hundred yards above the village there is a bridge across the river, which 
measures about 38 feet between the piers. 

GANQRI—» Kailas.” 

GANHOT—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Ramban district, said to contain six or seven houses, 
inhabited by Hindds; it lies on the path from Ramban towards the Hin- 
jan Dhar pass, between Kishtwar and the Peristdn valley. 

GANIKI—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 1 

A village situated on the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream ; it lies a few | 
miles west of Doda, on the path towards Ramban, which crosses the stream 
by a bridge below the village. 

GANLES OR GINGLIS—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 1.5,500'. 

A hamlet at the south base of the Khardong pass, 5 miles from Ldh. It 
is the first stage towards Yarkand. 

GANMARA—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. . 

A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north-earf‘ 
end of the Lolab valley and the Kishan Ganga. On the range between Gan* 
mara and the Eimsaran mountain to the south-east, there is apparently ij 
large quantity of iron 'ore, and it is probably owing to this that the rocfcl j 
are so much cut up by lightning. The compass is very variable. 
is procurable ail along at about 200 feet below the top of the ridge, W 
towards night it fs scarce, owing to the snow not melting after sunset. ■ 
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An excellent road runs along the ridge from the Ganmara survey pole, 
leading from the Lolab and beginning at Kiiligan. A little past that pole 
the road is very bad for about a mile, and it is with great difficulty, and 
often danger, that a person can get along. The tops of all the high hills 
are rocky and quite barren ; there does not even exist a blade of grass on 
them, but below are beautiful little valleys, full of cattle, mostly horses. 

There are in some of these valleys small settlements of Gtijars, who 
pass the summer months here, and keep a large supply of milk and butter. 
(Montgomerie.) 

GANSE TSO—Lat. 34“ 58'. Long. 76“ 17'. Elev. 10,000', approx. 

A lake in Khurmang (fialtistan). It is about 1,300 yards long, 600 wide, 
and appears deep. The mountains on either side come down precipi¬ 
tously to its edge. It is said never to be frozen over, and to maintain an 
equal level in winter. The retaining “ bund ” has been formed by some 
ancient landslip, and is composed of some very large rocks. (Aglmer^ 

GANSE la—L at. 35° 3'. Long. 76“ 19'. Elev. 16,500', approx. 

A pass over the Kailas range connecting Kbapalu and Khurmang, in 
Baltistan. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, though rough, 
but the last part near the top is extremely steep and difficult, and only 
fitted for foot-passengers. On the 3rd July 1888, there was snow on 
either side of the pass for about two miles. It is never used till July (see 
“ Routes "). (At/lmer.) 

GANSKIEL PASS— ndc "La Gahskibl." 

GANOK—Lat. 34“ 46'. Long. 76“ 22'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets containing sixteen houses in a small valley of the 
same name in Khurmang (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank of the 
Indus, and is inhabited by Brokpas (q.v.). (Aylmer). 

GANTO LA—Lat. 35“ 41'. Long. 75“ 24'. Elev, 15,110’. 

A pass connecting the Turmik and Basha valleys in Baltistan. It is said 
to be open for laden coolies in July, but unladen me.n can pass earlier. 
(Aylmer.) 

GAPSHAN OE GYAPTHANG—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 15,150'. 
A camping ground on the winter Karakoram route. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, close to the great Remo glacier, and is passed 
between Kumdan and Daolat-Beguldi, distant 8 and 15 milfs re¬ 
spectively. 

Balti Pula is 17 miles. The road from it follows the stream of that 
nanfe to its junction with the Shyok. The latter in October was only 
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8 feet wide, and frozen over. There is a small stone hut here. Wood 
and grass procurable in small quantities. Dr. Bellew remarks— 

“ We camped amidst a crowd of horse, ass, and jiak carcasses, and skeletons in ererj 
stage of decs;. A blighting sonth wind swept up the wide riTer-ohaanel with great 
force, and a large number of our party were affected by the rarefied atmosphere.” 
{Sel lew — Johnson .) 

GAREPTJRA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, lying on the north side of a narrow 
cultivated valley, which is traversed by the path from Shaldrah towards 
Sopur. It is situated about a mile to the west of Magham. 

All the inhabitants are zamuidars, and number eight families, five being 
Muhammadans and three pandits. Bice is extensively cultivated about the 
village, which is well shaded by trees, and coutains a masjid. 

GARKON—Lat. 34° 87'. Long. 7fi° SO*. Elev. 

A village in Baltistdn on the border with Laddk, and on the right bank of 
the Indus. It is meet curious in its situation. It consists of very narrow 
strips or ledges of flat, watered ground, between separate stages of a great 
river-cliff, so that on one side there is a precipitous fall of ground, while 
on the other vertical cliffs overhang the narrow fields, which, receiving 
their radiated heat, quickly ripen their crops; even at night the place does 
not lose its heat. Water is led over the fields from a ravine which comes 
from the high mountains. Apple-trees, apricots, mulberry, and vine are 
cultivated, in company with the cereals, on the narrow space, and flourish 
well with the combination of warmth and moisture. ( Drew.) 

It is said to contain twenty-five houses. It forms part of the ilaka of 
Kargil. {Aylmer.) 

GAROL—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated at the south-east extremity of the Bring pargana, 
the last habitations visible on the Kashmir side of the path lying over the 
Marbal pass. The vicinity of the village is beautifully wooded and a per¬ 
fect garden of flowers. {Hervey.) 

GARREWEL—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south end of the Nowbug Nai, above the 
right bank of the river, almost opposite to the junction of the Brinnar 
stream; it contains six houses, four being inhabited by Gujars, and two by 
Kashmiris. The path entering the Nowbug valley lies through the village 
and crosses the river by a bridge below it. 

GARSIR—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on" the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Bij-Behara. 

G A RTA—Lat. 32° 49'. Long. 7 5° 28'. Elev. 5,800'. 

A village in the Ramnagar district, on tho road between Rdmnagar and 
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Badraw&r in the Tawi valley. It is situated on the spur of a hill. 
Thomson describes it as a cluster of farm-houses. 

GAT—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chenab, about 14 miles 
east of Doda, on the road towards KishtwXr; to the east of this village 
a very violent mountain torrent empties itself into the ChenXb. {Hervejf.) 

GATA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 2 miles north of Badrawar, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies some little distance from the left bank of the.Neru 
river, which at this spot flows in two channels. They are bridged below the 
village. North of the village is a dkarmtdla and the temple of Bas Dev, 
and near it are two smaller temples; they are surrounded by fine turf, and 
shaded by large trees. Gata contains about thirty houses, ten of which 
are occupied by shXUbdrs ; the remniuder of the inhabitants are Hindus, and 
are mostly of high caste. 

GATIALA FERRY—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 73° 47' Elev. 

This ferry is situated on a broad reach of the Jhelum river, between the vil¬ 
lages of Fiswal and Findi, in the Jhelum district. It is distant about 11 
miles north of Jhelum, and the same distance south of Mirpnr by a good 
road. The ferry-boat plies at bU seasons of the year; there is usually 
water communication with the town of Jhelum, but during the winter 
mouths only small boats can be used, that part of the river nearest the ferry 
being divided into numerous channels and rapids. The passage to Jhelum 
by river occupies rather more than three hours. _ The boats and establish¬ 
ment are maintained on the Jhelum side of the river; on the other bank 
there is only a small store-house. 

GAVIS OR GABIS—Lat. 34' 64'. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 

A collection of small hamlets in Khurmang (Baltistdn). It lies in a small 
valley on the right bank of the Indus and contains fourteen houses. 
{Aylmer.) 

GAT—Lat. 83° 17'. Long. Jfio 81'. Elev. 

A village prettily situated in an oval basin of the mountains through 
which the easternmost branch of the Lidar Kbol flows. It is situated on the 
right bank of the stream, about 17 miles north-west of Doda, on the 
path toward Eiashmir by Biari Bal. It is also the point of departure for 
the detour by the Feristan route, should the former not be practicable.* 
The hills by which the village is surrounded are not lofty, and are wooded 
on the east side, the slopes totrards the west being here: most of the 
houses, of which there are sixteen in all, are built on the bar.k of the stream, 
close to the kedal bridge by which it is crossed; but some of them are 
poshed high up the hillside. Above the village is a small Hindu temple 
dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neighbouring mountain. 
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The encamping groundj which is shaded by fine walnut trees, is on the 
grassy bank of the river, opposite the village. Both coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

GEHUL TOBUKPA—Lat. 35“ 17'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A pargana on the Skardu plain (Baltistan). It is said to contain a hundred 
and forty-four houses. [Aylmer.) 

GHANDOS—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistan). 

It liis about a mile north of the Khurmang fort. It is said to contain 
thirty-seven houses. [Aylmer^ 

GHARI OR GARHl—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of theJhelum; it lies 13 miles south¬ 
east of Dome!, and 10 miles north- .'’est of Hatti, on the new cart-road 
from Mari towards Baramula. 

The camping ground is very extensive and suitable for a large force. 
Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from river. There is a new d^k 
bungalow just opened (1888), half a mile from the old one. A path leads 
over the mountains to Chattar, 14 or 15 miles. It is a very bad one, and 
only suitable for coolies. [Montgomerie—Barrow — Aylmer.) 

GHUND— 

A term applied in Baltistan to land granted without any reservation 
of revenue, in contradistinction to Yul [q.v.). [Vigne.) 

GILGIT (FORT and VILLAGE)— 

L-at. 35° 55'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 4,890'. 

The fort is a four-sided building with faces of about 100 yards, a cir¬ 
cular bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, which 
are, in fact, the corner bastions of the citadel, and a central bastion on each 
of the other faces. In addition to the main work, there is a sort of low horn- 
work on the west face for the accommodation of about half the garrison. 
This work is about 90 yards long on each face. The entrance to the 
fort is on the south face by the central bastion. Within the fort there is 
a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains the magazine and 
supplies for six months—a square tower, overlooking the whole, forms one 
corner of this keep. The north face of the fort is on the river-bank, which 
is here a cliff about 40 feet high ; the other three faces are surrounded by 
a ditch, 3 or 4 feet deep, which can be flooded on emergency. The 
outer walls of the fort are 28 feet high, and, where pierced by embrasure, 
viz., at the bastions, are 5 feet thick ; elsewhere the parapet walls are 2j 
feet thick. 1'hey are loopholed all round. In 1<885 the garrison consist 
of 880 infantry and 3 gunners; more than half of the former are quartered 
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in the horn-work, the remainder have their barracks under the ramparts. 

The armament consists of— 

3 brass mountain guns. 

1 ,, gun of position. 

8 sher-bachai. 

Besides the barracks for the garrison, there are quarters within the fort 
for the governor and general. The fort is in very fair order, but as it is 
commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards from the Barmas plateau, which is 
320 feet above the fort level, it could not resist an enemy armed with rifled 
artillery. The precipitous mountain wall, on the left bank of the river* 
also completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the 
parapets of defenders. In 1871, the fort was partly destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. There is a telegraph station in the 
fort, connecting it with Astor. 

The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the river, with the fort in 
its midst. Here the cultivated ground is a flat plain of river alluvium, 30 
or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, 
the irrigating water coming from the nearest side-stream. The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees, and there is no regular bazar, or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort which supply 
the wants of the garrison. The only other buildings of note are the 
bungfalow built for Major Biddulph, and a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. 

The population of Gilgit (garrison not included) is probably .about 
1,000, excluding the neighbouring hamlets of Kbomar, Vutiil, Barmas, 
Naupur, and Basin, which together contain about four hundred more. 

The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 24 
miles along the river, and is from half a mile to a mile in width. The 
irrigation channels are fed chiefly from the Kergah river. Principal 
crops—wheat, rice, and barley j cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, 
apricots, and mulberries are the most common fruits. 

The Soil is very good j climate undoubtedly healthy. The air is very 
dry, and there is little or no rain. 

In winter tlie cold is never very great—snow seldom lies for more than 
a few hours. In summer the heat is g^reat, owing to the bare rocky moun¬ 
tains on either side of the valley; still it is very bearable compared with 
the heat of Northern India; perhaps it may best be compared with Abbot- 
ahdd. (Barrow.) 
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GILGIT TAHSlL— 

Or M the local antborities call it, is a sub-district of the Gilgit 
province. Besides Oilgit proper it embraces the villages of Minawar, 
Sakwar, Dainydr, Vdtial, Khomar, Barmas, Naupur, Basin- Bala, Basin 
Pun, and Hinzal. The total population is about 2,900. {BaMi 
Mmlrdj.) 

GILGIT (DISTRICT)—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Dardistdn, of which the chief fort and village are situated on 
the right bank of- the Gilgit river, 24 miles above the Indus. It com¬ 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a con¬ 
siderable extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been 
the seat .of a succession of rulers, who, to a greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and States, 

“ The ancient name of the place was Sargln. Later, the name of Oilit waa given to 
it, and this has been changed to Gilgit hy the Sikh and Dognt eonqneron; but among the 
inhabitants it U still known as Gilit or Sargin.Oi]it. Its identity with the GahalaU of 
ancient Sanskrit literatnre has been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient stone 
buildings, apparenGy of the same description as the Martnnd and Pdndratban temples in 
Kashmir. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth and scientilio 
skill must once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the tradition baa 
survived. 

“The settled population of the Gilgit dislrict, which is very mixed, amounts to about 
4,600 persons. The language spoken is Shina, though the Shins are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population. The Gilgit pronunciation of Shina is supposed to bo more 
refined than the dialects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infusion of Kashmiri, Do^ Hinddstdni, and Panjdbi expressions. The former rulers had 
the title of B4, and there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hindds, but 
for the last five centuries and a half they have been Muhammadans. The names of the 
Hindu Bis have been lost, with the exception of the last of their number. Shin Badutt. 
Tradition relates that he was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married his 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, sinoe called Trakhand, from a oelebrated Bfi named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the fourteenth century. The pre¬ 
vious rulers, of whom Shiri BadnU was the last, were called Sbabreis. The present Bfi of 
Gilgit, AUdid Khin, belongs properly to the ruling family of .Nagar, but was installed m 
represenUtive of the Trakhani on account of bis descent from that family through his 
mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 

“ The population must have been at one time at least six or seven timea as numerous 
as it is at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an elevatim of 10,000 feet, 
wherever the presence of water and the contour of the hillside permit, the ground is 
terraced aod levelled, showing that it was once cultivated; but many generations ha« 
passed since its cultivation was abandoned. The period of gieatert prosperity 
ably under the Shin Bds, whose rule seems to have been peaceable and settled. The 
whole population, from the R4 to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agrTcnUnre. ^ 
cording to tradition, Shiri Badutfs rule extended over Chitrfil, Tasln, Tanglr. ^r«, 
Childs, Gor, Aster, Hunid, Nagar, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by 
tributary princes of the same family. The first decline of prosperity was doe appamtiy 
to the introduction of Muhammadanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken npi^ a 
number of small independent States, which, from that date, commenced to makepenodi- 
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cal 'wars with one another; bat the final bloir to the prosperity of the coontry was ad> 
ministered the establishment of a warlike mling race in Yssin three centnries later. 

“ A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in the centre of the most 
moantainons region of the Bimalajaa Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to 
be fonnd so great a number of deep valleys and loffy monntains in so small a compass. 
Within a radios of 66 miles from Gilgit the snrvey maps show, amidst itmnmerable 
smaller peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 to 22,000 
feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from-24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of 
the tract thns included still remains to be surveyed. 

" From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, and it is easy 
to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of the head-quarters of a con¬ 
federacy of small States. The lofty mountains around it, though bamn and rooky at 
their bases, are covered with verdure higher up; and everywhere above 9,000 feet an 
thick fine forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and rnnning streams^ of which a view of the 
mountains from below gives little promise. Here the wild gout (C. faieoneri) roams in 
great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (JF. mteia), and 
the wild dpg (C. rutilam), of which packs are sometimes seen. In winter, when forced 
down to lower ground by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks; but the 
number thus slain is few, as the D&rds are not keen hunters. Above the forest, when 
innumerable peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex {C. tibi- 
riea) an found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share with the red bear 
( U, itahtllinut) and the snow cock {T. bimalayanut) an nrely disturbed by the hun¬ 
ter's voice. On the lower and mon barren hills, below the forest, an to be fonnd 
numerous flocks of the wild sheep. At an elevation of 1},000 feet wild onions grow in 
great profusion." 

The prinoipal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing down 
tons of soil in their tnrbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
e8|recially those flowing from the great Rakfpush mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the popnlation, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remn- 
uerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being twenty carat^ The 
vegetable products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice 
(ill Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton; of fruits, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, anab or sarshing, and melons. 
Silk is fobricated, but in very small quantities. 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be abont 40 miles long, and tAn ff 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to S miles wide. It is 
bounded on each side ty steep rodry mountains. 

The valley itself contains stony allnvial plateanx of varions forms, its 
level varies above the river. The greater part of this tract is arid and 
barren, but, as nsnal, at the month of each ravine is a cultivated space. 
The line of mountains on the south-west side of the valley is divided most 
regnlarly by these ravines. On the north-east the monntains are of enmr. 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side too is the widespread 
allnvial fan with a portion of it watered and cnitivatod. 
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The Gilgit province is, for administrative purposes, divided into* ilaka* 
corresponding to the Indian taiaiU. These ilakas are Bargu, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrot, and Sai. Practically, the little administration there is 
rests with the governor of Gilgit. 

The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable history—does not go back fur¬ 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Yasinfs under Sulfman Shah, Khushwaktia. Aznd Khan, of Payal, 
or Punial, displaced the Yasinis, and Tahir Shah of the Nagar family over¬ 
turned the Payal rdj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandar Khan, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Aman of Yasin about 1841. Thereupon Karim 
Kh&n, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who, with the sanction, of the Lahore darbar, sent a force of 1,000 
men under Nathu Shah to assist him. In the meanwhile Sikandar Khan 
had been murderedj so Nathu Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived, he assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gauhar Aman, on hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastuj. 

Karim Khan, brotiier of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh govern¬ 
ment to succeed to the rdj, but Nathu Shfih was appointed military 
governor of Gilgit, with a force of about 1,000 men to protect the rdja, 
who on his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 kharw&ra of grain. 
For the next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahadur, of 
Punial, a step-brother of Gauhar Am&n, took refuge in Kashmir territory 
from the hostility of his step-brother. The Kashmir darbar refused to 
give him up, and Gauhar Aman, encouraged by the disaffected state of the 
Gilgit garrison, which had not been paid for a couple of years, invaded 
Gilgit territory. The people of Hunza and Nagar apparently joined in 
this invasion, pillaging five villages. To repel this attack the Kashmir 
darbdr sent a reinforcement of 2,000 men with four guns under Nathu Shah. 
This force advanced up the Hunza valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, 
was totally defeated, both Nathu Shah and Karim Khan being slain. 
Gilgit again fell into the hands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly after¬ 
wards retaken by* another force from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the 
Gilgitis, tired of Sikh oppression, called the Yasinis and other tribes to 
their aid, and, vising in revolt, drove the Kashmir troops out of the valley 
with a loss of 1,500 men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Amfin became 
master of Gilgit. In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and 
Isa Bahadur of Punial appointed tbanadar. But in the following year 
Gauhar Aman once more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other 
matters now fully occupied the attention of Gulab Singh, and it was not 
till 1860 that his son Ranbir Singh sent a force to recover the country. 
Gauhar Aman suddenly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty. 
The Dogras followed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they 
held for a few days tmd then abandoned. In 1863 some messengers of the 
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maharaja having been robbed and imprisoned by Mdlk Aman^ the eon and 
successor of Ganhar Atnan, another expedition was sent against Yasin. 
The Yasmis were defeated and tribute exacted. 

In 1866 Hnnza was attacked by the Dogrds in alliance with Nagar, 
but, owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Dogr& seems now to have been formed by 
Chitral, Yasin, Tangir, Darel, and Hunza, and all Punial was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforced. As a punishment for this conduct, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent into Darel by the Ghonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darelis. Since then Dar^l has paid a small tribute 
to the mabardja. In 1867 the allies were driven out-of Funidl and Isa 
Bahadur reinstated. Two years later the Hunza people made a raid on 
Nomal, and carried ofi*ail its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a com¬ 
promise, and the Thum. of Hunza consented to yield allegiance and pay 
yearly tribute. From 1807 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be charac¬ 
terised as uneventful. In 1876 Captain Biddulph was sent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Hunza, and in the following year he was appointed Resident 
at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of that year 
Pahlwan, the then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher Kala. 
Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to government, and himself 
made arrangements to repel PahlwAn Bahaddr. The latter, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin, which the Mehtdr 
of Chitral took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlwan's invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran¬ 
quil. In one of his reports Biddulph says:— 

“ Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashmir mle may he, when judged by a 
European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of the country an amount of 
prosperity and security which conld not have been attained under the Khushwaktia family, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold 
as slaves alone ontweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of a different faith. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over forty years of s^, 
nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which one or more of their members have not been lost In this way. 

“By a wise policy the mahardjs’s mle has become exceedingly popnlar, wd the 
inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immunity from slavery with 
the state of their neighbonrs, and the recollections of the oppression they suffered under 
Ganbai Aman.” 

This is true, except as regards the exceeding popularity of the maha- 
rfija's rule, which is simply accepted faxAt de •mievx. 

Revenue is raised in the shape of grain for the garrison, also the people 
are bound to furnish personal service according to the number of honses, 
which, it is believed, is nearly 1,000, every one of which can boast of a 
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matohlock. In this way about fiOO or 700 men are actually employed in 
various duties, such as patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying 
supplies. 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
year of occupation, very bad, and service in Oilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogr& troops. The arduous nature of the service, the sepa¬ 
ration from their families, and the nature of the climate all tended to this 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Qilgitis understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 
system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisons of Buiiji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashmir. The 
carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Elashmfr treasury, and altogether 
the occnpation of Oilgit costs about £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
ronnd about Gilgit:— 

“ The psneil-oedar I hare found oontinnonely from 1A400 feet down to SjOOO feet. 
At Moloha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near Mindwar, I found one specimen with a girth 
of 30 feet. The Pfans tteeUa has a more limited range, as it grows onlj between 
tfiOO and 18,000 feet The deodar does not grow in Gilgit The edible pine or eifZ> 
fota grows in Astor. It is also found ronnd Chaprot, and thick forests of it grow jnst 
below Oor, and add giesU; to the picturesque appearance of that settlement. Otherwise, 
the slopes, which are too drjr to support otber regfetatiou, would be brown and burnt up 
like all the low ranges round Oilgit below 9,000 feet The chilgoza may be said to 
extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. The birch is very common throughout Gilgit 
and grows as high up as 12,600 feet The upper limit of vegetation round Gilgit is 
pretty constant at 164100 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and 
ooarse grass may be met with. Above this the rooks are stained with lichens. 

“Besides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in the barren 
valleys of Oilgit op to 6,000 feet. Thera are no oaks in this region, and the wild (dive 
is rare, the slopae which elsewhere are covered with these trees being brie sprinkled with 
that detestable plant, the wormwood, which ranges from 6,600 feet up to 11,000 feet. 

“In the’narrow vegetation belt ronnd Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild straw- 
berries abound, while wild raspberries and biack currants are also found." 
—Brtm—CHriltitomt—Pamdit Mampkml — Tcumar—Barrom.) 

GINGEB^Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A nvine under the aonth-weet side of the Tntmari Gali, at the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the Karuao valley. {Montgomerie.) 

GINGL—Lat. 84° S'. Long. 74° V. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelnm, about 18 miles 
west of BarsmdU, on the road towards Mozafarabdd. It lies on a small, open 
and well-cultivated plain above the river, the valley of the Jhelnm being 
here very narrow. The ridge to the north-west contains iron in several 
places. 
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'Chandnian, in the Kamao vallej, may, it is said, be reached by two 
paths from this village. 

There is a bungalow for the reception of travellers situated near the 
bank of the river; it ia a double-storied building, containing six rooms, 
with an open verandah along the front of it. Supplies are procurable. 

The Jhelum from Uri to this place is a perfect torrent, especially here, 
where the fall is very great. 

GI0N6PI—Lat. 86° 24'. Long. 76° 49*. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shig^r (Ualtistiu). It contains twenty-five 
houses. {Jylmer.) 

gishAt— 

A torrent which flaws into the Bdrzil stream, in latitude 34° 45', longi. 
tude 76° 1'. The road from Gurais towards Skardu crosses this torrent 
by a bridge between fiangla Bal And Mapanunab£d. 

GNISCHU— “Nischu," 

GOAS—Lat. 33° 80'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated in a cleft in the mountains on the north side of the 
Sbdhabad valley; it ia known as Bir, or Upper Goas, to distinguish it 
from Bun Goas, situated on the bank of the Sandran, near Bishpura. 
The Bring valley may be reached by a path lying through this village. 
The upper village is inhabited by Gujars, and contains four houses, the 
lower by Duma, who number three families. 

GODHAI—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 9,100'. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor river, which is here joined at 
right angles by a rapid mountain torrent, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountain a barrier impassable by any native invader; and, as 
an additional defence, a small fort has been erected upon a huge fragment 
of rock that has rolled to the water's edge and eSectnaUy commands the 
wooden bridge which is thrown across the narrowest part of the channel. 
When Sher Singh, a maharija of the Fhnjab, was governor of Kashmir, 
he and his invading Sikhs advanced thus far in the month of August, 
expecting to reach Skardu without much opposition, but they found a 
furious river in their front, and a matchlock behind every rock on the 
opposite bank. They attempted to gain their end. by diplomacy, but 
Ahmad ShAh was too cunning for them, and managed to keep them in 
play for a long time, well knowing what would be the consequence of their 
delay. The cold weather suddenly commenced, the Sikhs, chilled to their 
very hearts, commenced a. precipitate retreat, but a snow-storm overtook 
them and hundreds of them were lost upon the plateau above Biirzil. It 
contains about six houses. On the other side of the river is the village of 
Shikang (five houses). The Godhai valley, up which runs the road to Skardu, 
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vid the Alumpi La, contains the two small villages of Bubind (five houses) 
and Kharbe (two houses). {Tlgne—Aylmer.) 


GOGACH1PATA.E—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A fort, also called Gujput; it is situated on a conical hill on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bbaga river, between Bamban aud Doda. 


GOGALMARG—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. • 

A few huts inhabited by shepherds, situated on the slopes of the Panjal ; 
range, to the north of the Gulabgarh or Kuri pass, on the path between | 
Riasl and Sbupiou, about 19 miles south of the latter place. 

The marg is covered with rich and luxuriant grass, upon which, during ,, 
the summer months, large flocks of sheep are grazed. {AUgood.) 

GOGISAR—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying on the east side of the watershed between 
Kashmir and the Maru Ward wan valley. {Montgomerie.) 

GOGRA—Lat. 34° 21' 4". Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 15,570'. I 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 12i miles above ParazaL ’ 
The river is forded half-way between the latter and Kiam, after which the 
road proceeds north-north-west up the Kugrang valley to Gogra. Fuel 
plentiful. Grass scarce. A sardi has been built here, {Trotter—Hender- 
eon — Cayley.) 

GOGULDAR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. i 

A Gujar settlement which is inhabited during the summer; it lies towards ' 
the north-east extremity of the Khourpara pargaua, on a path leading over : 
the mountains to Basman, in the Maru Wardwdn valley. j 

GOHAN—Lat. 84° 11'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. j 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing two or three houses; it is | 
situated on the slopes of the hills, about 3 miles south-east of Baiamula, j 
on the path towards Kouutra and the Gulmarg. j 

GOHILPtJR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. \ 

A village situated at the edge of the table-land to the south-east ofj] 
Fatan; it lies about a mile south of the road from Patau towards Srinagar.- 
There are extensive rice-fields below the village, which contains eighl:, 
houses, inhabited by zamiudara, a watchman, a messenger, a blacksmitl 
and two shal-bafs. \ 

GOHDN—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 76“ 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the spur in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Nowbug and Tansan rivers, which are crossed by 
a bridge a little distance to the north-west of the village. It lies on tii» 
path from Islamabad towards Kishtwar by the Marbal pass. {Hervey). f 
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GOJIPATRI—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the path between Srinagar and Baramgala, by 
the way o£ the Choti Gali pass. Gojipatri is situated close to the Nil 
Ndg, about 5 miles west of Chrdr and 20 miles south of Srinagar; 
it has a famous ziarat^ and there are besides a few houses scattered here and 
there; no supplies are procurable, but grass is plentiful, and green Indian, 
corn may be had in summer; wood and water are abundant, {Allgood.) 

GOL—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 75° 66'. Elev. 

A group of hamlets in Baltistau on the left bank of the Indus, on the 
Srinagar-Skardu route. The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform 
of alluvium. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an 
extremely rapid current. It is said to contain a hundred and ninty houses. 
{ThomMti — Aylmer.) 

GOLPtJR—Lat. 33 26'. Long. 73 54'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated in a narrow valley on the west side of the 
Troaeh fort; it lies about 10 miles south of Kotli, on the direct path 
towards Mirpur. There are about eighteen houses in the village, which is 
supplied with water by the Kowa torrent, which flows down through the 
centre of the valley; in the summer the stream dries, but pools of water 
collect in various places in its rocky bed. 

GOMA HANtI—r.rfe » Han6,” 

GOMA SKARDTJ—Lat. 35° 18'. Long, 75° 36'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan), at the foot of the hills, 
enclosing the Skardu plain to the south. It is said to contain a hundred 
and twenty .six houses. {Aylmer.) 

GON—Lat. 35° 13'. Long, 76“ 3'. Elev. 7,992'. 

A village of about seventy-five houses in Kiris (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the Shyok and is passed between Kiris and Kuru, Between 
Gdn and Kuru, during floods, the road is very difficult. {Aylmer.) 

GONDALI—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 74° 44', Elev. 

A small hamlet containing two or three houses, lying about 10 miles north 
of Poni, on the path towards Kashmir by the Biidil pass. {Allgood.) 

GONG LA—P»(7e“Ki(;NG Ganola,.” 

GONGTAI LA—rk7«“KoNGTA La." 

GONH—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 76° 4'. Elev, 

A village on the left bank of the Sura river, about half-way between 
Sanku and Kargil, It is situated in a close valley about 3 miles long 
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and half a mile wide, and is intensely hot in summer. Goitre very prevalent. 
{Mooreroft.) 

GONPA— 

Is the word for a monastery in the Ladaki language. {Drew.) 

GONTSO—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 76° 8*. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets, said to contain 60 houses, in the Kartze division of 
Drds (Baltistan). It lies along the Palumbachu. Among the inhabitanta 
is a blacksmith. {Ai/lmer.) 

GORITHAL—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A Gujar settlement, lying to the north of the Baladori range, on the foot¬ 
path between Oingl and the village of Chaiidnian, in the Kamao valley. 

GOSH AN—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses, in Drds (Baltistiin). It lies about 
one mile west of the Drds fort, on the Muski stream. Among the 
inhabitants is a carpenter. {Ai/lmer.) 

GOTALA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

This place is situated on the right bank of Lidar Kbol stream, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge between it and Kai, below the path from Doda 
towards Kashmir; it contains but one house. 

GOWEAN—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on an elevated table-land at the foot of the spur between 
the two headwaters of the Nowbug river, at the extreme north end of 
the valley. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited .by zamindarsy 
and is shaded by fine trees. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are constructed principally of wood, 
with wood and mud-cement as the frail foundation. The peasantry are 
miserably indigent, and, except fowls, no supplies are procurable. {Herveg.) 

GOWEAN—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying at the foot of the hills on the west side of the Kuthdr par- 
g^na, by the right bauk of the Arpat; it contains three houses inhabited 
by Gdjars. 

From this village an excellent road, leading towards the Khourpara 
pargana, crosses the Metsij hill; neither the ascent nor descent are described 
as being at all steep; it is used by horsemen and for laden animals. 
The distance to the village of Brar is about 5 koe, passing e» route the 
Gujar village of Vaal (ten houses) and Papaharau (five houses), just before 
reaching the Shfihkul canal, which is crossed by a kadal bridge near Brar 
(sixteen houses). 
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GOYONGO—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It con¬ 
tains five houses. {Aylmer.) 

GRATI NAR— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in latitude 34° 33', 
longitude 75° 6', just above the village of Borrogam. A path leading 
from Tilail to the Shingo valley and the Deosai plains follows the course 
of this stream. 

GRATINtJRA— 

A stream which rises on the southern slopes of the Panjtami mounWn, 
and flowing in a southerly direction through an elevated grassy valley 
empties itself into the Sbfsha Nag, a mountain lake lying at the north¬ 
east extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. (Montgonurie.) 

GRIM— 

A kind of barley, grown at high altitudes, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat. [Drew.) 

GUGGEAN—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 74° 82'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, on the path 
from Punch to the Tosha Maidan pass, about 18 miles north-east of Punch. 
It contains twenty-six families, seven being Gujars and the remainder 
Biashmm Muhammadans. ITie cultivation is confined to dry crops. 

GIJJARS— 

Descendants of the Aryan race. They spend half their life on the mountains 
and half at lower altitudes. Unlike the Gaddfs, the Gujare have their 
homes below; they 4re only summer visitors to the mountains. 

They are a set of people who are found scattered at intervals over the 
countries between Delhi and the Indus. In those parts which we deal with, 
they have their homes in the plains outside the hills, here and there among 
the lower hills, and in some valleys among the higher mountains. Some¬ 
times they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they shmre it with 
others; but even in that case they remain a very distinct body. Though 
holding some land, they do not depend on it chiefly for sustenance, for they 
are amigrating, pastoral tribe, who seek for their herds pastures in various 
ports, at different levels, and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

Their conntenances cannot bo called highly Aryan. The forehead is 
narrow; they want the well-formed brow of the finer races. The lower part 
of the fiwe is narrow also; but the nose has always something of the curve 
that is .often seen in Aryan nations. In figure they are tall ud gaunt; in 
motion slow and ungainly. Th^ are rather surly in disposition, having 
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that kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone and to 
have as little as possible to do with other races. When, however, one does 
come in contact with them they are not bad to deal with. Those who live 
down below and come up to the middle mountains for the' summer, dress 
rather scantily ; they have loose short pajamas ; the upper part of the body is 
often bare; but there is a lui, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head and hangs down behind. Those who are settled farther 
among the mountains (and these Gujars are found in Kashmir, if not heyond) 
adopt a dress more like their neighbours, better suited for severe weather. 
“ Wherever I met the Gujars, I have found them to be possessors of herds 
of buffaloes, and to drive these as the spring and summer advances into the 
higher mountain pastures. In the beginning of Alay, I met many about 
Badrawar who had just arrived from below; they had with them their 
wives and families, spinning-wheels, churns, and other helps for getting 
a living. Their gains are derived from the sale of ghi, the preparation 
of which occupies them continuously during their stay among those summer- 
pastures. They are generally in communication with traders of the town 
below for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipation 
of the season’s yield. 

“ The language is not the same everywhere, hut depends on the country 
they are settled in—not that which they come to in their summer wander¬ 
ings, but where their house, their winter home, is. Thus, there are Gujars 
in Kashmir who speak Kashmiri, while those who come to the middle 
mountains speak a mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogri (^.r.) and Pahari. 
These have, however, some words peculiar to themselves. I heard the fol¬ 
lowing half dozen words in the mouths of some Gujars from near Budil 
Mother . . AIL Son’s wife . . . Ban. 

Sister . . Bebe and idhe. Husband’s sister . . Nand. 

Son . . Gadard, To milk . . . Melna. 

Daughter . Gadari. To be milked . . Milna. 

“ As to religion, all I have met—all who live within these territories—are 
Musahnaus.” {Brew.) 

GGJIARA—Lat. 33° l^. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Peristan valley, i^tuated above the left bank of the stream; 
it is inhabited by a few Gujar families, occupying flat-roofed huts scattered 
among the fields, which stretch for a considerable distance along the side 
of the mountain. 

GtJjEIND {Dard GfljEONDo)—Lat 34° 32'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated near the source of the Kishan Ganga river, at the east 
end of the Tilail valley ; it contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited 
by zamindars. The path leading towards Dr^ crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a bridge or ford behiw the village. 
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gulAb bagh—a camping ground. (Fide “ SHnSHOr.”) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33“ 29'. Long. 74” 67'. Elev. 12,530'. 

The Gulabgarh, Kuri, or Dowal pass lies over the Fanjal range at the 
south end of the valley of Kashmir, and is crossed by the direct path 
between Shupion and Riasi; it is a welUfrequented road, and is practic¬ 
able for ponies. On the Kashmir side the ascent is very gradual, with the 
exception of a short steep pull up to the top of the ridge; on the south 
side the ascent is steeper, but not difficult j the natives say it is dangerous 
when snow falls, and mention that in one year eighty persons were lost on 
it. 

At the top there is a plain called Nikan. There are many shepherds’ 
paths leading about the neighbouring hills, but the natives say that the 
ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. {Montgomerie.) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33” 26'. Long.74° 67'. Elev. 

A small mud fort on the left bank of the Gulabgarh nala, one of the 
sources of the Ans river. It is situated in the district of Dowal, lying to 
the south of the Panjal range. {Allgood — Montgomerie.) 

gulabgarh—L at. 33” 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 6,800'. 

A small square fort in the Padar district, situated in the fork between the 
confluence of the Bhutna and Chandra Bhaga rivers. It is a little toy- 
looking affair, with round comer towers, built in the manner of the country, 
of alternate ooursea of stone and'timber and plastered over; it is garri¬ 
soned by ten or twelve men. Behind the fort lie the ruins of Chatargarh 
{q.v.). (Drew.) 

A rope suspension bridge, which has replaced- the wooden bridge, 
crosses the latter river a few hundred yards above the fort. From this 
place Ladak may be reached by the Unnasi La (c-f.). 

The fort of Gulabgarh lies about 50 miles (five marches) east of 
Kishtwar, but the path is impassable for many months in the winter. 
There is a second path along the river-side which people sometinoes travel 
by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. {Allgood — 
Mackag.) 

GULABPUR—Lat, 35”35'. Long. 75” 35'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right bank of 
the Indus. It contains t\« o hundred and fifty honses-^ (Aflmer.) 

GULBASHEM oa GULBASHER— 

Lat. 36° 17' 28". Long. Elev. 12,385'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 10 miles above 
Bulakchi, between which and Gulbashem are sonoe abandoned jade quarries. 
Grass and fuel abundant, except for 2 miles above Gulbashem. Road 
down valley good. Twelve miles above camp the river is much increased by 
springs. This is a favourite Kirghiz camp. 
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There is a ziarat or mazar {i.e., tomb) of some saint here, on the top of 
a low hiU. The Karakash is forded with difficulty between this and Bulak* 
chi, not only on account of the depth of the water and force of the current, 
but from the existence of quicksands, which latter are common along the 
whole course of the river (August 4th). [Trotter — Henderson.) 

GULLA SHEIKH-KI-GCND—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

GULMARG—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A mountain upland, situated on the slopes of the Pir Fanjal range, on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. It lies about 13 miles due 
south of Baramula and 24 miles west of Srinagar, and may be reached by 
various roads from Srinagar, Patan, Sopur, and Baramula. There is also 
a foot-path from the village of Naoshera, half-way between RAmpur and 
Baramula in the Jhelum valley, and from Punch paths lie over the 
Nflkanta and Firozpur passes, but they are not usually practicable for 
laden cattle. 

The commonest route to Gulmarg is from Srinagar by boat to Purana 
Chowni, below the city, and thence by road to Magam, 12 miles, where 
there is a rest-hut and good camping ground. For the first 5 miles the 
road to Baramula is followed, and the path to Gulmarg is thus sometimes 
missed. From Magam to Gulmarg, 12 miles, is a good path as far as 
Mangalara, a little over S miles, and then over a very stony country, cut 
np by torrents, for 6 miles, after which a good path leads to the commence¬ 
ment of the ascent, which, towards the top, becomes steep. From Magam 
to the Marg can be done in two hours on a good pony. 

The road from Sopiir is noticed under “ BLbL Mabishi." The path 
from Baramula joins into this road at Kontra, the uistance from Baramula 
to Kontra being about 11 miles. 

To Palhallan, near Patan, the journey is made by boat, vid Shadipur, 
and occupies about 8 hours from Srinagar. From Palhallan, Bab& Marishi 
is some 16 miles. 

For the path from Naoshera, see nnder " Rahf<}B ” and " Naosheba.” 
(Wingate.) 

The marg, which is shaped somewhat like the fignre 8, is about 
2 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred yards to more 
than a mile. It lies chiefly north-west and south-east, and is emlosed on 
all sides by hills densely wooded by deodar and pine, from which numerous 
spurs in the form of grassy knolls project far into the plain. The whole 
surface of the down and the projecting knolls is clothed with flowers of 
every hue, whence the place is supposed to take its name,gulmarg, “the field 
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of flowers •/* others, from certain mythological legends connected with the 
locality, prefer to derive it from $Aul, a tumult, ghulmarg, " the place of 
the tumult.” 

The elevation of the marg is about 3,000 feet above the level of the valley 
of Kashmir; the climate is cool, bracing, and salubrious, but the rainfall is 
very considerable. The valley is intersected by a small stream which 
receives numerous tributaries in its course towards the north-west, where it 
escapes through a deep gorge. 

The most eligible spots for the wooden huts in which visitors live are 
along the ridge at the east end of the marg, from which, in addition to 
the advantages of fresh, pure air, and sun, a magnificent view is obtain¬ 
able of the valley of Kashmir, including the city of Srinagar; next to these 
sites those on the slopes at the south-east end of the marg are the most de- 
siiuble, being conveniently situated as regards the water-supply. Nedou's 
Hotel is built here. Timber abounds, but its indiscriminate destruction by 
visitors threatens to detract from the beauty of the place, and, unless 
speedily checked, the damage will be irreparable. Milk and butter may 
be procured from the cowherds in the valley, other supplies can be obtained 
from the bazar, where there are two shops for sale of stores and liquor. 

Gulraarg is now the most popular summer resort for English visitors. 
There is a church, dispensary, library, and post oflice, with a small race¬ 
course and a polo-ground. Several excursions can be made. The nearest 
is to the Killan Marg, above Gulmarg. Another is in the direction of 
Naosliera. Longer ones are up the Firozpur nala, and some go to visit 
snow bridges or the Tosha Maidan. 

Vigne describes Gulmarg as “ a lovely spot on the downs of the 
Panjal, flat, green, open, and perfumed with wild flowers; the snowy peaks 
sloping gently upwards from its extremities, and the valley itself extended 
beneath it; whilst the scenic disposition of its woods and glades, watered 
by a stream that winds through its whole length from north-west to south¬ 
east, is so highly picturesque, that little is wanting but a mansion and a 
herd of deer to complete its resemblance to an English park.” 

At the end is a bank over the stream, on which it is said the Emperor 
Jahangir and his celebrated begdm, Nur Jahan, pitched their tents when 
indulging in a picnic, and at the furthest extremity is a steep descent 
through the jungle, by a path which joins the pass, named after the vili^;« 
of Firozpur, which lies at its foot. The vast mountain of Nanga Parbat 
is seen to great effect from the ascent to the Gulmarg. 

GtJLMATI—Lat. 36° 8'. Long. TS® 55'. Elev. 

A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Vines and other fruit trees are plentiful. Prom 
Gulmat' there is a road op the Gulmati ravine to Dar61. (BuTrow.'j 
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GtJLPtJR—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in Fdncb ; it lies in a valley above the right hank of the Punch 
T6i, between the Tat stream and the Bitarh river, about 2 miles west of 
the town. It is inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, and contains 
twenty houses. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

GCLUWANS— 

Horse-keepers—descendants of the old and warlike tribe of the Chaks. 
Now engaged in pastoral pursuits—drove-tending, etc., on the “ margs ” of 
Kashmir. {Wakefield.) 

GtJMBAL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the 
Kamao valley, about a mile to the south-east of the fort. It is held in 
jagir by Diwan Jowala Sahai. It contains a ziarat and a masjid, and 
twelv3 houses inhabited by Kashmm zamindars. There are many shady 
trees about.the village, which produces both com and rice. 

GUMBAR— 

A tributary of the Dras river; rises near the Zoji La and joins the Dras 
river a little above Dras. It is fed by a glacier. 

GUNAPtjRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kamil 
river; with 'he adjoining villages ofMalpura and Krishpura it makes up 
the land called Naggar. 'There was at one time a large town here, but for 
some reason it has been divided into three villages. {Montgomerie^ 

GUNBER—Lat. 33° 66'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above the left bank 
of the river, between Basman and Suknis, just north of the junction of the 
Gumbar stream. It is said to contain a masjid and about twelve 
houses. 

GOND—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 8.' Elev. 7,000'. 

A village in Kashmir on the right hank of the Sind river. There is much 
cultivated land about the village. 'The fruit-trees are principally w'alnut 
apples, and apricots. Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river 
{Thomson^ 

GUNDARPUR—Ijat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated just to the east of Kliipnr, by 
the path leading towards Patau. 
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GtiNDBAL—Lat. 3t° Long. 75° 2’. Elev. 

A village iu the Bihu pargana, containing three houses, situated on the 
Sonakrund wudar, about a mile south-west of Ladd. 

GtJNDI—Lat, 33° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Eler. 

A small village lying on the slopes of the mountain, about 2 miles from 
the right bank of the Suran river. The ckaoui or encamping ground, 
which lies on the left bank of the river, is situated about 2 miles west of 
BiBiaj, on the road towards Fdncb. Between the village and the camping 
ground the river is crossed by a rough wooden bridge. {Herve]/.) 

GUNDIAL —Vide “drXs." 

GONDIHASHIBAT—Lat. 34° T. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the Hokar Sar morass, about half a mile 
south of the road from Srinagar towards Patan. It is surrounded with rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid and twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars; among the inhabitants is a pandit, who is the patwarl of the village. 

GOND-I-SAR-SINGH—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75°9'. Elev, 

A village in the Sind valley, which stands very prettily upon a rocky emi¬ 
nence in the midst of the valley, above the right bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a bridge below it. Its three-storied houses, ornamented with 
fancy wood-work, after the fashion of Kashmir, remind the traveller of a 
Swiss village, the want of chimneys only excepted. It is surrounded by 
mountain-sides, pine forests, and orchards; amongst these were patches of 
Cockscomb, buckwheat, and two kinds of millet. The village contains a 
masjid and hamdm, now in ruins, and the ziarats of Saiad Komaladin and 
Shaikh Nasir Sahib, Bengali, and the Wyser Sahib Makan. 

A descendant of the old maliks of the place resides in the village; there 
are also twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, a potter, a 
mdlla, dum, and harbara. There is also a bania and a government store¬ 
house. A stream which flows down to the east of the village supplies it with 
Water. 

Gund-i-Sar-Singh is distant about 39 neiles north-east of Srinagar, and 
is a postal station on the high-road to Dras and Ldh. 

Vigne remarks that Ghwmd is a Tibetan word (the equivalent of ehak) 
need to distinguish new land held rent-free, in distinction from j/ul, or cul¬ 
tivated land returning a rent. 

GUNDPURA—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-west of Bij Behdra ; its revenues, 
amounting to S300 annually, are devoted to the maintenance of the Hiudd 
temple in that town lately built by the maharaja. 

GUNLE—Lat, 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route between Rimdi and Pam- 
sal, north-east of the Marsemik La. {Montgomerie.] 
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GUNSAR NAG—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the south end of the Lolab valley. It is covered 
with weeds, and has a mean depth of about 2i feet. {Mu7itgomerie.) 

GUPAKAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated at south-east corner of the Dal lake, close to the gap 
between the Baswan peak of the main range and the isolated spur of the 
Takht-i-Suliman. It lies on both sides of the path, and is divided into two 
mahallas, the upper being inhabited by Muhammadans of the Shia sect and 
the lower by Sunfs. At the east end of the village there is an old ruined 
hamam, and the zfarat of Rishmail Saliib; north-west of the village on high 
'dry ground is an open orchard containing some fine chunar trees; it is 
called the Mirza Raza-ka-Bagh. Between Giipakar and Drogjnn the path 
lies along the edge of the lake, and is mostly raised, but in places it is liable 
to be encroached upon by the waters of the lake when flooded. 

GUR-Lat. 33° 46'. Long, 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelura, between Islamabad and 
Bij-Behara, just below the junction of a branch of the Lidar. 

gUrais— 

A valley in the north of Kashmir. It stretches from a short way above 
Gurais Fort to below Sirdari. The main road, leading from Kashmir into 
the valley, crosses the Rajdiangan pass; the distance from Bandipura, atthe 
head of the Wular lake, to Kanzalwan, on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, being about 25 miles, which is usually divided into three stages. 
The entrance to the valley is exceedingly picturesque, as the river comes 
dashing along through a rich meadow, pai tly covered with lindens, walnut, 
and willow trees, while the mountains on either side present nothing but a 
succession of most abrupt precipices, and alpine ledges, covered with fir trees. 
It is nowhere above a mile in width, and is surrounded on every side by 
lofty peaks, chiefly of mountain limestone, rising far above the limit of 
forest which covers their low’cr slopes. 

The south-east end of the valley is occupied by a superb peak of moun¬ 
tain limestone, rising nearly 5,000 feet above it, and dividing the 'I’ilail 
valley from that of Gurais; to the north of this mountain is an immense 
mass of alluvium, which must once have choked up the entrance to the 
north-east end of the valley, and through which the Burzil stream appears 
to have worn its way. This part of Ae valley, which lies north-eiwt and 
south-west, is very narrow at its loweV end. It is bounded Vy |)reeipitoiis 
mountains, which are somewhat scantily fringed with forest, the greater 
part lying on the left bank of the stream. 

'I’he south portion of the valley about the fort is wide and level, and 
offers a beautiful prospect, the mountains on the south side being clolhed 
with forest, while to the north they rise in precipitous masses of grey rock, 
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with here and there a few pine trees. The scenery in the west portion of 
the valley between Kanzalwan and Sirdari is likewise very pleasing, the 
river winding amid dense forests of pine and cedar. 

The elevation is between 7,000 and 8,200 feet. 

The road from Srinagar crosses the Kishan Ganga at ELanzalwan by a 
single span bridge about 6 feet wide. The river-bed is here about 70 
yards broad. The road lies uniformly along the right bank of the river. It 
is repaired annually by the maharaja’s troops, preparatory to the despatch 
of commissariat stores for the frontier garrisons, and is consequently a good 
and, for the most part, level road, quite practicable for laden animals and 
mountain artillery. 

A regular postal establishment is maintained on this road, but the 
intervals at which the mails are despatched are uncertain; during the summer 
months the d4k-runners are stationed in pairs, at 2 kos apart, but in 
winter, parties of eight or ten men are located in stages of 5 kos; the 
line is worked as high up as the village of Dudgay by Gurais men, and 
beyond that point by Tilailis. These men are said to be paid at the rate 
of R6 (Kashmir currency) per mensem. The path from Gurais to Tilail 
crosses the Burzil stream by a bridge at, or above, the village of Tsenial 
and ascends the mountain, the distance from the fort to the Tilail valley 
being about 13 miles. From Kanzalwan, in a westerly direction, the 
path lies at first on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, crossing the river by 
the bridge between Bakthaor and Thaobut; it then lies along the right hank 
as far as Sirdari, after passing which village it becomes impracticable. 

The inhabitants dress differently to the Kashmiris ; they invariably wear 
very loose puttu pajamas coming down as low as the calf, and a kamar- 
band outside the choga or coat. They also wear the Dard cap in place of 
a pagri. In the village of Gurais itself there is a mixture of Dards and 
Kashmiris. 

Their houses are built of unhewn timber, dovetailed at the comers, the 
interstices being plastered with mud ; they are built as close as possible to 
each other for the sake of warmth and communication, and are usually 
disposed in squares facing inwards, a small aperture serving the triple pur¬ 
pose of door, window, and chimney. In some of the villages in the western 
portion of the valley, they are beginning to build houses of a more com¬ 
modious pattern, copied from those in Kashmir. There is a great want of 
trees and shade about the villages, which is explained by the statement 
that the heavy load of snow by which they are weighed down in winter 
destroys them. The villages in the Gurais valley are Walpur (twenty-five 
houses), Khandial (thirty houses), Murkot (forty houses), and Digar 
(twenty-eight houses). 

The climate of the Gurais valley is very rigorous, and the harvest scanty 
ftnd uncertain; seasons of dearth, caused either by want of sun or rain, are 
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not nn^reqnent, but flocks and herds abound, and from their profits the 
inhabitants are enabled to import grain in seasons of scarcity. 

The only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas ; and of these there is 
but one harvest in the year. Besides willows, a few crab-apples and pears 
are met with, and in the south and west portions of the valley walnut trees 
of scant dimensions are found, but the fruit is said to be bard and small; 
in the west also strawberries are usually plentiful, and raspberries and wild 
currants are not uncommon. The aromatic plant called burrish is found 
in great quantities on the slopes of the mountains on the north side of the 
valley. It is of a whitish-green colour, very similar in appearance to the 
telwan or wormwood, but rather larger; its roots, which are large and 
fibrous, are extensively used as fuel at elevations where wood is not 
procurable. Rice will not ripen. Very good ponies can be obtained 
at Gurais. The valley affords splendid pasturage. 

Guraia was originally governed by a nawab, tributary to the Gaor 
Aman rdjas of Gilgit; the present nawab, by name Malik Waftiddr, is the 
eighth or ninth of his family, who has borne the title in regular succession. 
His father, Malik Dil awar, having been invited to Srinagar by Shaikh 
GhuUm Maihidhfn, the governor under the Sikh rule, was treacherously 
thrown into prison, from which he managed to effect his escape after 
a captivity of three years; he retired to the mountains north of the 
Kishan Ganga river, where he collected his followers, but the Sikh foice 
opposed to him being vastly superior in numbers, he thought it prudent 
when the flood subsided, rendering the passage of the river feasible, to with¬ 
draw to Gilgit, where he was eventually treacherously murdered. His son, 
the present nawab, was, at the time these events occurred, a hostage in the 
hands of Colonel Mia Singh, who bad succeeded to the governorship of 
Kashmir. On attaining man’s estate he took service under the maharaja, 
and is now thanadar of the valley his forefathers ruled. Malik Wafadar 
•3 au intelligent man of pleasing address; he has a son, Baktawar, a child 
jf about five years of age. 

Gdrais is, most probably, the Urasa of the Raja Taringini. 

During the winter months the road from Kanzalwan to Gurais is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and dangerous for the first 4 miles, as the sides of the 
mountain along the face of which the road is made are extremely steep, and 
the snow lying at the slope of the ground makes the difficulty of cutting a 
track through it very great. (Figne—Drew—Barrow—Manifold.) 

GTJRAIS FORT—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 7,800'. 
The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the 
valley, occupying the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet 
from the level of the plain on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east and 
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vest, and is divided by a depreesion; the eastern portion, whi(di is an* 
occupied, is less elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. 

The fort, which is a square enciente with a bastion at each comer, is 
built of stone and cement, baoded together with layers of tim)>er at intervals; 
it is loopholed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles; the 
elevation of the connecting walls is abont 15 feet. There is no ditch 
round the fort; the entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, 
being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, overlooking 
the bridge, is the largest and strongest. 

It is now (1885) in a ruined condition and qnite untenable. No arma¬ 
ment. The garrison consists of |a few sepoys, who live in log-huts below 
the fort on its eastern face; there is excellent camping ground all aronnd 
the fort, the ground being very level. 

The bridge is about 126 feet in span between the piers; the river is 
also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the snows. 

The fort contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies. 

A small stream, which flows down from the mountains on the south side 
of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from 
the Kisban Oanga, which flows beneath. 

The village of Murkot lies about 300 yards to the east of the fort. 
(Ba(et-—£arrow-—Ma»i/old,) 

OURIKOT-Lat. 35° ir. Long. 74° 63'. Elev. 7,800'. 

One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of two or three 
hamlets, which, with their flelds, extend over more than a mile of ground. 
The fort is a miserable durj of rubble and timber. The polo ground 
affords facilities for camping. (Barrow.) 

GURJTJ or GtJRJtJB—Lat. 36° 10'. Long. 78° 54’. Elev. 6,400'. 

A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gdkuch. It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it 
there is a rope bridge by which Gikdch may be reached. Above it to the 
north is the high hill or mountain known by the same naine. 

There ia a considerable strip of cultivation above Gurju, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Guiju. (Mukamtaad Sidi^ 
Barrow.) 

GtJRNAR-Lat. 83° 82'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shdbabdd valley, containing four housM, situated 
on the right bank of the Sandran river, about 2 miles south-east of 
Vemdg, and almost opposite to Naogam. 
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GtJRPTjR—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and 
Pampur. 

GORUkOT—L at. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, towards the 
north-east end of the Gurais valley; it contains four houses; the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets of Kamri and Thulli, which contain one and two houses 
respectively, are considered to form part of the same village. 

GUSANAJI TENG—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Hamal pargana, where there are three sacred wells, or 
springs, Rama Kond, Sita Kond, and Lachman Kond ; it is situated on the 
slopes of the mountain just north of Baramula. {Ehfidie.') 

GtJTALGUND—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Shahabad valley, situated about a mile west of 
Vernag. About 200 yards beyond the village the famous Vetarittar 
springs rise in some pools by the side of the path. 

GUTLIBAGH—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of the valley, about 15 miles north of Srinagar, 

GUTRTJ—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 75° S'. Elev. 

A hamlet prettily situated towards the south side of the Narastan Nai, 
about midway between the villages of Narastan and Sutura; it is supplied 
with water by a rill flowing from the mountains to the east. Tliis village 
has lately been deserted by its inhabitants, only two families remaining. 

GWALI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistan), lying on the left bank of the 
Shyok, opposite Kuru. It contains about sixty houses. {At/lmer.) 

GYA—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A village on the left bank of the stream of that name. With the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, it consists of some twenty-five houses, with a proportionate¬ 
ly wide area of cultivation. Only naked barley {grim) ripens here. Peas 
are grown, but only for green food. It is one of the most elevated villages 
in Ladak. There are some poplar trees here, a few of considerable size. 
The Runse monastery crowns a rocky hill on the opposite bank of the 
stream. The village is a halting-place on the route from|Kulu to Leb, and 
lies north of the Tagalang pass. There is a rest-house here. Supplies 
obtainable in small quantities. {Themton — Brew.) 

GYA STATION—Lat. Long. Elev. 22,309', 

A trigonometrical station in the Himalayas, west of the Parang La and 
on the borders of Ladak and Spit). 
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GYA STREAM— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at the 
Tillage of Upshi. The route from Kulu to Leh follows its course through¬ 
out, and crosses it repeatedly. Of late years this portion of the road has 
been much improved, especially between Gya and Mini. Below Mini the 
road down to Upshi is seldom passable, as the four bridges are generally 
washed away by the first flood, and the fords are dangerous. {Aylmer.) 

GYANG— 

An affluent of the Tsomorori lake. It enters it from the north-west after 
a course of about 30 miles. (Tide also “ Tsakshang”.) (ff. SlracAey.) 

GYEN— 

A subdivision of the Nubrd district, being the part of the Shyok valley 
above the junction of the Nubra, as far as habitation extends. {Brew.) 

GYIK—Lat. 3.3° 83'. Long. 78° 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of Indus, half-way between Upshi and junc¬ 
tion of Puga rivulet. 
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HADIPtJRA—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Hamal pargaua, of which it is the tabsfl station. 

HADJIBAL—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum^ between Awantipur and 
Pampur. 

HAHAGAM—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, distant one day's march front 
Chogal. {Vigne). 

HAIREWANYEN—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansn pargana, inhabited by Pathans in the military 
service of the maharaja, who pay neither rent nor taxes. 

HAIRIBAL KI GALI-Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A pass lying over the mountain range between the northern extremity of 
the Kuthar pargana and the Maru VVardwau valley. It is crossed by afoot- 
path, which is but little used, being, as its name implies, very steep, hair 
signifying in the Kashmiri language a ladder. 

HAIRMUTTU—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev, 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the west side of the 
Nowbug valley, above the right bank of the stream, about a mile north of 
Banmattu. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamindara, 
and is shaded by some very fine trees. 

HAJAN—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A large village in the Saremozapain pargana, situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The ruins above the village indicate that it was once a place of 
importance. Just above it there are some shady trees with suitable ground 
for encamping. From Hajan a boat occupies about twelve hours in reaching 
Srinagar, and eight on the return journey. 

Dr. Elmslie says that the sheep of this village and district are the finest 
in the valley, or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas. In fat and flavour 
they vie with the Southdown sheep. {Ince — Elmdie.) 

HAjINAR—L at. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branch of the Shamshabari stream, at the north-east 
end of the Karnao valley, opposite Dumba. 

It lies about 10 miles east of Titwal, on the road towards Shalurah, near 
the foot of the Nattishannar and Kukwa Gali passes, leading into Kashmir. 
There are a few willow aud other trees about the village, which produces 
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both rice and corn. It contains six houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars. 
Coolies and some supplies are obtainable. 

HAJI PIR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between Punch and the valley 
of the Jhelum. The southern face of the mountain is bare of trees, but on 
the north the path lies through dense forests; the summit of the ridge is 
covered with grass, and is tolerably level for about a quarter of a mile. 

The ascent of the pass from the south is about 3 miles, and is tolerably 
smooth, but rather steep in places; the descent on the other side is aliout 
half a mile longer, becoming rougher and steeper as it proceeds, and in some 
parts is a mere passage between the hard rocks. There is a stone hut on 
the top, which is occupied in summer by a fakir. About a mile on the 
north side of the summit, and 20 yards from the right of the road, there 
is a spring, and near it there are some ruins of an old temple. The Haji 
Pir pass is open all the year round. {Ince.) 

HAKLITRI—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the direct path between Srinagar 
and Drang, leading towards the Tosha Maidan pass. 

HAL OR HALlJ—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Shahabad valley, some little distance from the left 
bank of the Sandran river. It contains eight houses inhabited by zamin* 
dars, and is separated from the village of Ingrawara, lying just to the south* 
east, by a mountain torrent. 

HALAKWAR—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses shaded by fine trees, situated on a table¬ 
land at the mouth of a valley opening into the east side of the Kuthti 
pargana. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans of the Shia sect. 'There 
is said to be a path from this village over the mountains by the Chur Nag 
lakes, leading into the Maru Wardwfin valley. 

HALAMOL—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated amid trees on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between Bij Behara and Awdntipur. 

HALAN—Lat, 33° 28'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev, 

A pass over the Panjal range, between the Shahabad valley and Banihal. 
The path leaves the ShdhabaJ valley by the village of Saogund, and follow¬ 
ing the course of the Halan stream crosses the pass, joining the Banihal 
route near the village of that name. This pass is described as being steep 
and rough, and is not much used, except by shepherds. 
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HlLAN—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Peristan valley, containing three houses; it lies due west of 
the village of Sihibal, along the right bank of a torrent, which flowing f.om 
the mountains on the north, empties itself into the Peristan stream. 

HALKAN GALT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pathway lying over the range of mountains between the Kuthar 
pargana and the Nowbug Nai. The distance between the villages of 
Sbangas and Nowbug by this road is said to he 6 kos, passing en route 
Watrus, Brariangan, and Halan. 

HALMATHAN—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north-west of Thaobut. The greater part of 
it is built on the left bank of a considerable stream which flows into the 
Kishan Ganga; there are one or two houses on the right bank of the 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge; there is another smaller bridge a little 
higher up. The inhabitants comprise eight families of zamindars, a 
mulla, a shepherd, and a butcher; there is a masjid in the village, and 
a mill. 

When the crops are in the ground, the choice of a site for encamping 
is very limited; there is a narrow space available in the bed of the stream 
at the north end of the village. 

HALtJNI— 

A stream which takes its rise in the Kund Kaplas tarns, and from the 
drainage on the north side of the Chatardhar mountain, flows in a 
northerly directivyn, and after a course of about 12 miles, empties itself 
into the Neru river, at the village of Monda, lat. 32° 67', long. 75° 46', 
a few miles above Badrawar. 

The path over the Chatardhar pass lies by the banks of this stream for 
a considerable distance; it is an impetuous torrent of cold, clear water, and 
is bridged above the village of Basti, at Nalti, and at Monda, just above 
its confluence with the Neru. There are also the ruins of a bridge at the 
village of Sartangal, where the stream, which is not fordable, may still be 
crossed by foot-passengers by a series of planks and trunks of trees. 

The name of this stream signifies “rejoicing” and is supposed to be 
descriptive of the feelings of those who reach its banks after braving the 
dangers of the pass down which it flows. 

HALWAGAN—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 76° 16'. Hev. 

A village in the fianih&l district, situated on the left bank of the Bichlari 
river, just above the junction of the waters of the Fogal and Perist&n 
streams. It is composed of detached hamlets, (forsfsr.) 
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HAMAL— 

A parg^na in the Katnraj division; it was severed from Uttar and consti¬ 
tuted a separate pargana during the Sikh occupation of Kashmir. The 
tahsil station is at Hadipura. It is a well-watered district, very rich in its 
produce of rice, and, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, was 
estimated to contain forty-two villages and three hundred and sixty-eight 
houses. It is the one of the few places where the natives endeavour to use 
carts. These are, however, pushed by men and not drawn. {Montgo¬ 
merie — Ward.) 

HAMTJRI—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 8,800 . 

A small village in Padar, on the right bank of the Bhutna stream. About 
1857 a rush of snow down the two ravines, a little below the village, one 
on each side of the main valley, advanced the taluset so much that these 
completely dammed up the river; the waters of it rose to the level of the 
village as it was then situated, and came over some of the fields; the people 
left their houses from fear of inundation, but soon the waters cut for 
themselves a small channel, and the level of them was lowered some 30 
feet, but still remained 60 feet higher than at first. Prom the dam down¬ 
wards was formed a great and violent cascade, but above, there was formed 
a lake, where the water was quite calm and flowed very slowly. For a 
year or two the village remained undisturbed; then misfortune came in 
another form. It was a very snowy year. From the side of the valley 
opposite to that on which the village stood, came down an avalanche, and 
this was able, from the bottom of the valley being so filled up, to reach 
across to the village. It was night time, and all the people were at rest, 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other villages. 
In about twenty hours all were dug out alive. Not long after this event an 
earthquake brought down a great mass of rock from the cliff which over¬ 
looks the place. This destroyed some fields and knocked in one or two 
houses. In consequence of these misfortunes the villagers built another 
village a little higher up. { Drew .) 

HANADKU— Tide “ Kanji River” and “ Hesku.” 

HANDUMONGUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A mountain valley in Gu’ais, situated on the right bank of the Burzil 
stream, north-east of the Rajdiangan pass. 

HANDWARA—Lat. 34° 24.'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Maehipura pargana, of which it is the tahsil station 

HANGRAY—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

Situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, in the north-east portion 
of the Gurais valley; there is said to be no village here—merely a govern¬ 
ment store-house. 
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HANGULGtJND—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the path from Sof towards 
Vernag. 

HANJIK—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of a toudar about 2 miles east of Sybug, on 
the road towards Srinagar. It contains eight houses, and is situated to the 
south of the path, at the edge of a morass. 

HANJIPUB.—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Diosur pargana, containing about forty houses; 
it is prettily situated on high ground at the mouth of the Kolnarawa 
valley, overlooking the Veshau river and the vale of Kashmir. There is a 
path from the village leading to the Gulabgarh pass, 

IIANLE— 

A sub-division of the Hemis Kardari. “ It occupies the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladak." {H. Strachey.) 

HANLE—Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 79° 4'. Elev, 14,276'. 

A vill.nge in the Hanle district, on the left bank of tbe Uanle river. 
There is a fine monastery here, “ built on the summit of a steep hill which 
rises abruptly out of the plain.” Most of the wealth of the place, con¬ 
sisting of flocks and herds, belongs to the lamas. The Hanle plain is about 
6 or 8 miles in diameter. Several streams, very tortuous and sluggish, 
wind over its surface. These were frequently 3 feet or mo’e in depth, 
and contained multitudes of small fish, a species of carp. The surface of the 
plain was very saline, and, where not swampy, covered with coarse 
grasses. It was very uneven, being covered with knolls. In some parts 
there were extensive patches of dama ('Tibetan furze). 

The streams all converge to a point at the north-east end of the plain, 
and, uniting into one, continue their course down an open valley in a 
northerly direction towards the Indus. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it (the plain) has at one time been a lake, which has gradually silled up. 

( Thotmun — Manifold.) 

hanle river— 

“ The waters of the lake (Hanle Tso) find an outlet into the long and 
level plain of Mangkang, through which the Hanle rivulet winds from 
side to side for a distance of 30 miles. 

“ The read from Hanle to the Indus follows the left bank of the stream, 
in the vicinity of which saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great 
quantities. The banks of the stream were bordered by a belt of green 
herbage, more or less broad. The road leaves the Hanl€ river a few miles 
before it joins the Indus. In this latter part of its course it is said to 
flow through a rooky, narrow ravine." 
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“ CunningbAm calls the above described swampy plain the Hanle Tso (op 
lake), and thinks it must be the largest sheet of fresh water in Ladak. 

“ The extent of open water is not great, but the whole extent of swamp 
is between 3 and 4 miles in length. It is principally supplied by a 
rivulet called the Kongra Chu, which drains the lofty range of mountains 
to the east of Tsomorori lake as far south as the Lanak pass." 

There are two routes from Hanle to the Indus. The western follows 
the left bank of the Hanle river, the eastern proceeds north via Mankang 
and Tara. 

Elevation at junction with Indus, 13,900. [Cnnningham — Tiomon.) 

HANSDAHUTUR—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Bring river, just above its juno> 
tion with the Arpat, near Islamabad. {Monigomerie.^ 

HANSWEIR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A large village situated on both banks of a considerable stream, which is 
crossed by a good bridge; it lies about 2 miles south-east of Patan, on 
the road towards Srinagar. 

That part of the village situated on the right bank of the stream is 
called Petpura; it contains the ziarat of Saiad Mobarak, and twenty houses 
inhabited by shal-bafs, thirty zamindars, including a bania, a carpenter, 
leather-worker, a mulla, dum, and six pandits, with which latter ex¬ 
ception, all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. The division on the left 
bank of the stream, which is shaded by some fine cbun^r trees, is called 
Bunpura; it contains a masjid, forty families of zamindars and twenty 
shal-bafs; all the inhabitants of this part of the village are Muhammadans 
of the Shia sect. Bice is extensively cultivated around the villagpe. 

HANTI— 

A stream in Gurais, which flows through a narrow valley between the 
Geshart and Naosher ranges, which lie respectively east and west of 
its bed; they are very steep, but mostly covered with grass and forest. 
The stream, which flows in a northerly direction, may, it is stated, be 
traced down its course to 'ts confluence with the Eishan Ganga river 
on the left bank, in lat 34° 46', long. 74° 41', nearly opposite the 
village of Sirdari, at the western extremity of the Gurais valley. 

HANir GOMA AND YOf}M.\—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

Two vilhages on the Hanu stream. Hanu Goma is a halting-place on 
the route from Leh to Skardu Chorbat, 17 miles from Skirbichan, and 10 
miles from the foot of the Hanu or Chorbat pass. Both villages are in 
the kardari of Skirbichan. {Drew—Aglner 

HANir PASS-rirf«“CHOBBAT Pass.” 

z 2 
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HANir STREAM— 

Rises near the Hand pass. “ It is an impetuous torrent, that in some 
places rolls along the large stones in its bed with a noise resembling the 
report of distant cannon, and afterwards leaps into the deep and more 
tranquil stream of the Indus in a cascade of some magnitude and beauty.’' 
( Figue.) 

HARAMOSH—Lat. [^go y'* Long. {JJog?/ Elev. 

The most westerly of the ilakas of the wazirat of Skardu. It lies along 
the right bank of the Indus, near the great bend of that river. The moun¬ 
tains which rise steeply from the Indus are very lofty and rugged, consist¬ 
ing of spurs from the great peaks of Deobaiii and Haramosh. The lower 
slopes are barren, but the Leads of the valleys contain birch and pine trees, 
besides good pasturage. 

The heat in summer is very great owing to the narrowness of the Indus 
valley, which is throughout a mere gorge. 

Sasil is the ilaka station, where there is a guard of nine sepoys to protect 
the suspension bridge. 

Communications .—An extremely difficult foot-path leads along the 
right bank of the Indus and connects Haramosh with Gilgit and the Roiulu 
ilaka. Towards the latter, it is absolutely impassable for baggage animals, 
and very tedious and dangerous for foot-passengers. A difficult foot-path 
leads up the left bank from Bunji to opposite Sasil, crossing by a twig- 
rope suspension bridge, which is very long aud bad. Above Sasil there is 
no road on the left bank. 

The inhabitants are principally Yashkins and speak the Gilgiti dialect 
of Shina. 

Besides Yashkins there are about 8 per cent, of Shins and the same 
number of Hums. 


Resources. 


Name of rin&ge. 

Houice. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Remarks. 

Shut . 




6 

200 

On Imit stream. 

Sasil 




20 

lOtl 

„ Sasil „ 

Hanatsal or Hanteil 



4 

15 

80 

„ Hantsil „ 

Kaltaru 



8 

20 

500 

„ Kaltas „ 

]>asu . . . 



15 

60 


„ Ddch „ 

Boclm, 



13 

20 

200 

if if ** 


Total 


60 

141 

1,780 



[Biddvlph — Hayward—Aglmer^ 
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HARAMUK—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 16,903'. 

A celebrated mountain on the north-east side of the valley of Kashmir, 
lying almost due north of Srinagar; it may be approached by a path from 
the Sind valley. There is also a good road from the Khnihama district, 
running along the side of the opposite range, and crossing the Erin valley 
due west of Haramuk; the stream where the road crosses is not fordable, 
hut in the summer time there is usually a badly-constructed bridge, barely 
safe for foot-passengers; but lower down, after passing the village of Samba, 
it is practicable, and is frequently bridged. It is about three marches for 
laden coolies, but a mau walking may reach easily in two days. Haramuk 
and the surrounding high hills are seldom visible in the day-time, and it 
is only an hour before sunset and very early in the morning that they 
can usually be seen. On the east and west sides, the mountain is one con¬ 
tinued white glacier. 

The name of this mountain signifies all mouths or faces, and is so called 
either from the square-sided, rick-shaped figure of its summit, or from its 
being visible from all sides by reason of its isolated situation and superior 
height. 

Vigoe remarks, with reference to its geological formation, that besides 
the basaltic amygdaloid so common in Kashmir, he found granite, but not 
in tt(». The immense accidental blocks of granite in the fiaramula pass 
would seem, from their relative position and the course of the river, 
to have passed over Haramuk, and been transported to their present place 
by the agency of the deluge. In the hollows above this massive mountain 
are several tarns, which probably occupy the sites of former glucieis. 
(Vigne—Journal of the Royal Aeialic Society—Drew.) 

HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 7,700'. 

A village on the left bank of the Astor river, about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains with Liskomb about twenty houses, and is the jagir of the raja 
of Astor. The Harcho torrent, though only 2 or 8 feet deep, is almost 
impassable for animals in summer; it is crossed by a bridge about 20 
feet long. ( Barrow.) 

HARDAS—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 76°. 10'. Elev. 

A village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Dras river, in the ilaka 
of K hurroang, about 10 miles above Oltmgtbang. It is passed on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, vid the Dr^ valley. There is an artificial aque¬ 
duct, of 3 miles in length, near this village. 

HARGAMU—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bring pargana situated near the celebrated springs of 
the Kui- jr Nag. {Inee.) 
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HARGOSAL—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branch of the Oltiiigthang stream, on the left 
bank of the Dras river, in Khurmang (Baltistan). It contains twenty- 
three houses. {Aylmer.) 

HARIBAL— 

A cataract formed by the river Veshau. It is called Arabnl by Vigne, who 
says Ara is the torreut, and Hati Bui would signify the place of Huii, or 
yisbnu, 

HARI PARBAT— TiVfe “ Srinagae.” 

HARITRAT—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Poruspur pargana, containing two houses inhabited by 
zamindars, and a bania's shop, shaded by a cbunar tree. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Suknag, where the road from Srinagar to Patan crosses 
it by a good kadal bridge. The stream, which is not usually fordable, is 
about 100 feet broad with high banks. The buttresses at either end 
of the bridge are of stone, for which a neighbouring ruin has supplied 
the materials. The ruin, of which only the plinth now remains, is situated 
on the right bank of the river, close to the west of the path; it would 
appear to have been a Hindu temple of similar design to other existing 
remains. The Haritrat bridge lies about 4 miles east of Patan, and 
12 miles north-west of Srinagar; from the right bank of the stream 
a path lies over the table-lanls in a north-easterly direction, towards 
Shadipur on the Jhelum. 

HARKARTAND—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A fort in the Banihal district, sittt.ated on a ridge above the left bank of 
the Biehlari river, east of Ramsu ; it is said to have a garrison of ten sepoys. 

The path from the Sbahabad valley by the Rahmur pass is said to join 
the Banihal route below this fort. 

HARNAG—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the Kanabal 
bridge to the west of Islamabad. 

HAROG—Lat. 33° 14'. Long 75° 10'. Elev. 

A castle in the Bdtal district, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga, a few miles below the junction of the Biehlari. It is placed in a 
ravine on the banks of the Chang stream, just before it joins the Chenab, by 
which means it commands the path. Its appearance, being built chiefly of 
wood, and its situation, are different from any other in the country; and in 
the latter respect it reminds the traveller rather of a turreted residence by 
the side of a trout stream in England. On ascending the hill opposite to 
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it, the channel of the Chenab is seen approaching from Doda, in a straight 
line of 16 or 20 miles in length, forming a fine view. {Vigne.) 

HAKONG RIVER—« Longcho.” 

HARONG LA—Lat. 83° 50'. Long 78° 25', Elev. 

A pass south-east of Tankse, on left bank of Harong river. (Tibetan for 
snow-fed or “ snow-descended.’’) 

HARPATNAR-Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east end of the Khourpara pargana. Its 
proper name would seem to be Haput Nag, or the bear^g spring. It lies at 
the extremity of a strath covered with the wildest jungle. The place is 
remarkable for its copper mines, which formerly gave employment to num> 
hers of workmen. When Vigne visited the mines, the principal one ex¬ 
tended into the quartzoze rock, for not more than 25 yards; the interior 
was much coloured by nitrate of copper. 

During the summer, Basman, in the Maru Wardwfin valley, may be 
reached by a foot-path from this village. 

HARPETKAI— 

A mountain torrent, which takes its rise on the slopes of the watershed 
between Punch and the valley of the Jhelum; it flows in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and empties itself into the Jhelum, in lat. 84° 8', long. 74° 13', between 
Nabshera and t^ri. The road along the valley of the Jhelum is carried 
across the Harpetkai by a bridge, at a spot where the torrent baa carved 
for itself a deep passage through the solid rock. 

HARPO— 

A valley in Bondu (Baltistan), which is drained by a stream called Oanohn, 
which joins the left bank of the Indus just below the fort of Rondu. It 
contains the following villages and hamlets 


VUUgw. 

Hottiet. 

Honw. 

Borned 

cattle. 

Sheep. 

Bemarke. 

Harpo Gabor • . . • « 

Harpo Goar • • * 

B 

B 

100 

60C, 

Baltis. 

Titamik TTIba .... 

h 

mm 




Bensa .... 

1 > 60 

HSI 


600 

Do. 

Clinbsr .... 

i 

HI 


i 


Thors<. 

■ 1 : 

B 

60 

600 

Brokpas. 


490 

108 

360 

1,600 



'The inhabitants are very poor indeed. The road to the Harpu La runs up 
this valley. {Aylmer.) 
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HARPO PASS—Lat. 35° 24'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 16,786'. 

A pass leading from the Parashing valley (A^tor) to the Harpo valley 
(Rondu). It is said to open in July. It does not seem much used. 
(Aylmer.') 

HARRAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated on the edge of the Hokar Sar 
morass, to the east of Sylmg. 

HARRIDAN A—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Uttar pargana. The traveller Forster, who spent the 
night here on the I3th June 1783, on his way to Mozafarabad, says it was 
then situated 3 miles within the boundary of the province of Kashmir. 

HARRIKAN GALI—Lat. 3.'1° 41'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

One of the three pathways from the village of Sbansjas, which lie over the 
range between the Kuthar pargana and the Nowbug Nai. It is the best 
of all the roads leading into the Nowbug valley ; the slopes, both in ascend* 
ing and descending, are very gradual, generally not more than 4 or 5 in 100 
feet. {Montgomerie.) 

HARWIN—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated at the foot of the range which 
divides that pargana from the Lolab valley; it is distant about 9 miles 
north of Sopur, and 8 miles south of Lalpur, on a good path which 
crosses the range of hills to the north of the village, which are of no great 
elevation. There are about twenty houses in the village, the inhabitants 
being both zamindars and miners. Ore is found in the mountain-side 
at Yimbarzelwon, about 2 kot distant from Harwin ; but all the hills about 
are said to have more or less iron. The mines are only worked during the 
summer months, and the outturn is very small and of inferior quality, 
amounting, it is stated, to only three kharwdrs (4321b) annually, of 
which the government takes two thirds, at the rate of R16 for each 
kkarwdr, the remainder being disposed of locally, at the rate of five seers 
for the rupee (Kashmir currency). 

HASHUPI—Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A p.irgana in the ilaka of Sbigar (Ualtistan), on the left hank of the 
Shigar. It contains 66 houses. {Aj/lmer.) 

HASORA— 

The Dogra name for Astor {q.v,). 

HATIAN OB HATTI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the mountain-side far above and overlook¬ 
ing the left Lank of the Jbelum. It lies about 54 miles west of Rara- 
miila, on the road leading towards Mari, where the old and new roads 
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separate. Below the village on the bank of the river there is a bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers, and a well-shaded spot for encamping, 
situated on the banks of a mountain torrent, which here flows into the 
Jhelum. Coolies and supplies are procurable. {Allgood~Iuce.) 

HATMALTJ—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south side of Uttar pargana. Many of the 
inhabitants of Warpura, a village lying to the south-east, migrated to this 
place some years ago. {Montgomerie,) 

HATTI—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

This village, with which is included Ghari, lies about 7 miles north¬ 
east of Dansal, near the point where the roads from Jamu to Kashmir and 
Udampur separate. These villages, which contain about twenty mud-built 
houses, are surrounded with cultivation, rice being first here met with on 
the road towards Kashmir. By the path on the south-west side of the 
village, there are two old towers, one of brick and the other masonry; 
both are loopholed. 

HA'TTIAN—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Dopatta, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 17 miles south-east of Mozafarabad, on the road between 
that place and Baramula. 

At Hiittian the banks of the Jhelum are low, and near the village a rope 
bridge crosses the river; the fort of Shekara Kala stands on a mountain 
on the other side. Baron Hiigel states that Hattian is the most norther¬ 
ly point in this direction to which the Hindus are known to have migrated 
after their subjection to Muhammadan power; when he visited it, there 
were fifteen families settled in the place. There is an old bungalow for 
the accommodation of travellers, and supplies are procurable in moderate 
quantities. {Hiigel — Ince.) 

HATH Pi R—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 10,254'. 

A great spur from Nanga Parbat which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of prompntory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The horse-road 
from Astor to Bamghit has to cross this spur, and this probably is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. Prom the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the 
zig-zag road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being a mass 
of rock and shale. The descent to Ramghat takes laden mules about three 
hours, although the distance,from the top is only about 5 miles. In 
summer nothing could be more trying than the ascent of this hill, as 
there is neither shade nor water e% route. As may be supivised, from the 
summit a very fine view of the Indus valley is obtained. A new road has 
been made which runs along the lower slopes of the hill, but this is seldom 
in a fit state for use, as landslips frequently destroy it. The road shown 
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in the map of “ Gilgit and Astor,” 1882, is the now rarely-nseJ “ new 
road." It is certainly much less trying than the old road. The following 
account of it is descriptive of the road as it was in 1886 after having been 
placed in temporary repair ;— 

“ On leaving Ramgh^t there is a steep ascent for about 2,000' in two miles by the 
old road. It then turns oS to the left. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs; 
at one place there is a dip of at least OjOtK/. At about 6 miles from Kdmghitt the top of 
the ascent is reached, and the road is now fairly level for about a mile along the rocky hill¬ 
side. At 7 miles reach the middle hamlet of Udidn. Horses can be taken by this road, 
but must be led for at least a couple of miles." {McNair — Barrow.) 

HAYL— 

A small stream which takes its rise on the mountain range to the north, 
west of the Kund Kaplas tarns, and flowing in a northerly and north-east¬ 
erly direction, passes through the town of Badrawdr, and empties itself 
into the Neru river, in lat. 32° 59', long. 75° 45', below the village of 
Kotli. 

HE.\IASILI—Lat. 85° 43'. Long. 75" 28'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Basha river (Baltistan). It contains 
twenty-five houses. {Aglmer.) 

HEM.BAPS-r«rf« " DrIs." 

HEMIS— 

A hard art or collect orate of the province of Ladak. It now includes 
the small districts of Gva and Bona. Among the villages are—Hemis, 
Skio-Markha (beyond the Indus watershed), Masho, Stakna, Gya, Shang, 
Tiri, Upshi, Chamathang and Nima-Mud—the largest being Masho, con¬ 
taining about a hundred houses. The cash revenue is about 115,000. Most 
of the lands are held by the monastery, which is only nominally taxed, and a 
.onsiderable portion even of that is remitted by the State. Hanle belongs 
to this kardari, and its monastery is subordinate to that of Hemis. (Radha 
Kishen — Aylmer.) 

HEMIS OR HEMIS GONPA—Lat. 85° 53'. Long. 77° 45'. Eiev. 
‘^The largest and wealthiest monastery in Ladak. It is on the left bank 
of the Indus, 18 miles above Leh, situated at the top of a singularly 
wild and solitary glen. The view from below the monastery is wonderfully 
picturesque. The white walls, with their dark squares of window and door, 
and thick red lines of coping, from which project here and there poles 
topped with the bushy yak's tail, spread over the cliffs tier above tier, 
and with great masses of bare rock protruding amongst them, appear 
isolated in the very crowd of their assemblage. The buildings cover a 
considerable surface, and form a small town. It is said to contain eight 
hundred monks and nuns {Bellew), Wazir Badha Kishen gives the number 
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of monks and nuns as four hundred (1888) (Aylmer). Suow lies here for 
nearly three months every year/' (Bellew.) 

HEMIS SHUKPA—Lat, 34° 19’. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

“ Named after a grove of a hundred or two large shukpa, or pencil-cedar 
trees, which here grow about on a stony mound. The girth of several of 
these trees is 6 or 7 feet, and some that -have irregular trunks measure 
10 feet or more ; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of about 
49 feet. It is a holy grove protected by the gods, and disease and mis¬ 
fortune are said to overtake those who commit sacrilege against it. There 
are the remains of a fort or tower here, which were built by the Sopko in¬ 
vaders of Ladak towards the end of the seventeenth century." Hemis 
Shukpa lies between Timisgam and Khalsi, some miles from the right 
bank of the Indus. (Dreio — Henderson.) 

HEIdlYA—Lat. 33° 89'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Upshi and Puga rivulet. 
Supplies procurable. There is sometimes a wooden bridge here, rickety 
and not safe for laden animals, which is generally washed away in July. 

HENGO~Lat.35° 35'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village lying in [the hills to the south of the village of Bondn. It 
consists of twenty-two houses. Its inhabitants are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

HESKU HENISKOT ok HANADKU— 

Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 

A small village of sixteen houses on the right bank of the Eanji river. It 
is passed on the route from Kashmir to Leh, between the Namyik La and 
Fotu La. The river is crossed 1 mile below by a spar bridge. The stream is 
generally fordable just below the village. (Bellew-—Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

HIDRABAD—Lat34°. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A very small village situated to the north of the Haji Pfr on the road 
between iJri and Punch; it lies about half-way up the steep side of a 
very lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a deep and narrow 
valley traversed by the Shah-ka-kata torrent. There are two bungalows 
for the use of travellers close to the village. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very precarious, (^igne — Bervey — Ince.) 

HILBU—Lat. 35° 39'- Long. 74* 59'. Elev. 

A small pargana iu the iiaka of Rondu (Baltistan). It includes the 
villages of Hilbu, Silbn and Saposr. It lies on the left bank of the Indus 
and possesses thirty houses. The inhabitants are Brokpas. Below Sapser 
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the road down the left bank of the It lus stops. A path leads high up the 
mountains to the lovely village of Bulacl'. 

HILLAR-Lat. 33°3t'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the south-west side of the Shahabad valley, on 
the stream flowing from the Vetarittar springs ; it is said to contain about 
one hundred inhabitants. 

HINDtr RXJ— 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat¬ 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitral on the north, from Kohistan and Shinaka to 
the south. This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite 
Bunji, right away to the Kunar valley. To the east its peaks are about 
15,000 feet high, but in the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual 
snow line is at about 16,000 feet. The range is a very important geo¬ 
graphical feature, for it s( parates the rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasin 
from the well-watered regions on the south. To the north vegetation is 
limited to a narrow belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be 
from 9,500 feet to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magni¬ 
ficent. As a rule, the slopes on both sides are easy and down-like. Broadly 
speaking, also, their range may be regarded as the dividing line between 
Sunis and Shias, the people to the north being almost entirely Shias. 'I'he 
name Hindu Raj is not one generally known, and may not be altogether 
correct, but it supplies a want. The passes over this rang^ are Dodargnli, 
Chonchat, Kinejat, Bariben, etc. {Tanner — Aylmer^ 

HINDOTAK DIWAN PASS OR hindO tagh— 

Lat. 36°25'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,000'. 

A pass leading over the Kuenlun mountain into Khotan. The road to it 
leaves the Karakorani route at Suget, and lies for two marches up tl\p 
Karakash river. Robert Schlagentweit crossed this pass from a camping 
ground called Sumgal, on the Karakash river. He estimated its height to 
be 17,379 feet. At the top there is a much-crevassed and extremely steep 
glacier. The road by this pass can only be used by foot-passengers. 
\john»m — Trotter.) 

HINGPCRA—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extreme south-east end of the Shihabad valley; it 
extends for some distance on both sides of the Sandian river, which is 
crossed by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. It is inhabited exclusively 
by Gujars, who occupy flat-roofed log>huts. The j«th by the Nand Marg 
pass lies through the village. 

HINJO LA—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 77° 6'. Elev. 13,518'. 

A pass between the Wanla and Sumdah valleys in the hardnri of Lamayuru 
(Ladak). Ward says it is open by 15th May. {Aylmer.) 
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HINZAL—Lat. 85° 58'. Long. 74“ 14' 30'. Elev. 5,150'. 

A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 
that place. It only contains about eight or ten houses, but it is usually 
made the first stage out of Gilgit. (Barrote.) 

HI RANAGAR— 

A village of about three hundred bouses with a small bazar, settled by Baja 
Hira Singh about A.D. 1841. He removed the inhabitants from the old 
site (about one mile distant next the fort of Jas-mirgarh when he repaired 
that fort) and endeavoured to attract traders and make a town at the 
new site of Hiranagar. The village is, however, now in a very depressed 
condition. There are some good wells. It is chiefly occupied by Brah¬ 
mans and Mias, and used to be the head-quarters of the Jas-mirgarh 
tahsil. The tallsildar now lives in Jasruta. 'llie neighbourhood swarms 
with nilgai and deer. — {Wingate.) 

HIRPO RA—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 7 1° 46'. Elev. 

A small and scattered village lying about 7 miles south-west of Shupion 
on the road towards the Pir Panjal pass. 

It is prettily situated on the right bank of the Rembiara, in the middle 
of the valley, which is here about half a mile wide. There is a village on 
the other side of the river almost opposite to it, which bears the same name. 
An old Mogul sardi offers scanty accommodation for travellers, but there 
is level ground available for encamping. The neighbourhood of the village 
is well cultivated. Some supplies are procurable, and water from the 
stream. Coolies for crossing the Pir Panjal should be engaged at Shupion, 
to go through to Baramula. {Hiigel — Allgood — Ince — Aglmer.) 

HISPAR PASS- Vide “ Nushik La." 

HIWaR—L at. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A vil’ao-e situated in a gorge of the mountains on the north side of the 
Shahabad valley, above the right bank of the Sandran river, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge below it. It is inhabited by six families of 
zaraindars and two Saiads. The Bring valley may be reached by a path 
from this village, 

HOFATA OR HONUPATTA—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 12,400.' 
A village in the Wanla valley, north of the Sirsa La, on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leh via Zanskar. Cultivation consists of only a narrow strip 
along the bank of the stream. Lucerne plentiful. Some poplars and 
willows and large juniper trees. {Thomaon.) 

HOKARSABr-Lat. 34° 6', Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A weedy and extensive morass in the centre of the valley of Kashmir to 
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the west of Srinagar; it is separated longitudinally from the Jhelnm by a 
dam, but communicates with it by means of canals and flood-gates. 

Vigne remarks that were it not for the dams which confine the river in 
many places, the lower surface of the valley would be entirely covered in 
flood-time. A banded pathway is carried across the morass between the 
Hanjik loudar and the village of Sybug. 

HOKRA—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of the Bring pargana, of which it 
is the tahsil station. 

HOKSAR—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 13,315. 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between the Nowbug Nai and 
Maru Wardwan valley. 

HOLNA OB HULIN—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village consisting of three or four houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Banihal stream, just opposite the village of Banihal, and a few hundred 
yards distant from it. 

HOLNAR OB HULAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,637'. 

A pass between the Kel Dara and the Samgan valley. It is easy and 
practicable for laden cattle. It is said to remain open for sixl months. 
{Ahmad Alt Khda—Aylmer.') 

HONZAL—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated at the northern end of the Dachin valley, on the right 
bank of the Maru Wardwan river; it is said to contain five or six houses 
inhabited by Hindus. 

HOPRU—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

. A considerable village of thatched houses, situated rather more than a mile 
north-west of Cbrar. It is surrounded with some cultivation. 

HOTO—Lat. 85° 2 Long. 76° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistfin) on the left bank of the 
Indus, at the extreme western end of the Skardu plain. It suffers consi¬ 
derably from the encroachment of the Indus. It contains about sixty 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

HOTO—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Raltistan). It contains 
eighteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

HUNDAR-Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 10,300', approx. 

A vilkge on the left bank of the Shyok, about 7 miles below its junction 
with the Nubra river. It is a halting-place on the route from the Nubra 
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valley to Skardu vii the valley of the Shyok. The river is here divided 
into several channels. One branch of it, crossed by Dr. Thomson in Octo¬ 
ber (22nd), was not less than SOO feet wide at the ford above Hnndar. 

It is one of the most populous villages in Nubr£ Very fine orchards 
of apricot trees here. Opposite Hnndar the valley is about 2 miles wide. 
The Hundar stream is crossed by a substantial bridge. The village 
contains sixty houses, forty of which pay taxes. The inhabitants are said 
to possess seven horses, sixty-four horned cattle, and five hundred and fifty 
goats and sheep. A road from here leads up the Hundar stream. It then 
divides; one branch goes to Leh vid the Thanglasgo pass, the other 
communicates with the Snimo and Likir valleys. The camping ground 
is in an orchard. Supplies procurable. [Thomson — Aylmer.) 

HUNZA— 

Hunza district lies chiefly to the north of the river of the same name, 
which also divides the districts of Hunza and Nagar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barbar range, very lofty and snow-clad peaks as high as 
26,000 feet; on the west by the Budalas spur, about 15,000 feet high; and 
on the east by the Shimslial hills, about 22,000 feet, with perpetual snow. 

In the same latitude, but east and west of Hunza fort, are the villages 
of Attabad and Mdyun, which form the limit of the Hunza district on 
the north of the river. From Attabdd north wards to the Kilik pass the 
oonntry is called Gujil, and on the left bank of the river from the Kilik 
pass southwards it is kuown as Shimshal, Gnjal and Shimshal are under 
Hunza. 

Gujal consists of sixteen villages, Hunza sixteen, and Shimshdl two. 
There was no way of getting an idea about population, save in a few cases, 
which will be found in the list attached. 

Hunza is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, the villages on the north¬ 
west rise gradually to about 1,000 feet higher, while those on the west 
descend gradually as much lower. 

The Hunza district can muster about 5,000 fighting-men, fairly reli¬ 
able in any emergency, armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields. In 
the fort are kept three guns and eleven sher-hachas—mait deadly, if you 
come close enough ! A good supply of ammunition is always kept, and sul¬ 
phur is very largely manufactured from some blackish, hard mud, which is 
put into large cauldrons of iron, together with a certain quantity of butter, 
and heated till tlie latter seems to draw out all the sulphur, which is care¬ 
fully collected and made to settle in wooden pots. To 5 seers of mud a 
seer of butter is used, and between 2 and 3 seers of sulphur are extraeted. 
Saltpetre is also obtained from a similar source. Gunpowder is manufac* 
tured, but lead is procured from Kashmir. 

The present chief, Mir Safdar Ali Kh£n, ascended the gaddi after de¬ 
stroying his own father, into whom he put twelve bullets 1 He is well liked 
■ by his ryots when compared with his father, who was a bad man. The 
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chief considers himself a subject of China, and keeps up communica¬ 
tion with Russia. When I was there, a man named Saiad Hasan, dis¬ 
guised as a trader, came to the chief with four horses and a great variety 
of saddles and trappings, which were really a nazar from the Badakbsban 
country. He came vtd Wakhan,and was the bearer of an important letter 
for Mir Safdar All Khan. The latter made himself unnecessarily disagree¬ 
able, and on his conduct Captain A. Durand has most likely reported. 

The men of Hunza are Muhammadans, Mughli Shins by caste, and are 
perpetually fighting, on the score of religion, with the Nagar people, who 
are Shias. They permit the use of wine, are untruthful, and geuerclly un¬ 
trustworthy. 

Taxes. —It is ordered that any one digging for gold in winter and 
summer has to give 4 mdshas for the seaso’ ; and any man getting 
married has to pay 8 mdshas ; and when the chief’s daughter is married, 
he gets 3 rupees from every family. In summer every possessor of a 
cow or a bullock has to supply a seer and a half of butter to His Highness. 
Every family delivers yearly 2 heehuks (equivalent to 23 seers) of corn, 
aud those who cultivate grass (as there is none in the country) have to 
give a goat or sheep per family. Fines are imposed on all offenders in the 
form of cattle or gold. 

In addition to the foregoing revenue, some good land is reserved, 
cultivated hy ryots, and the produce in full made over to the chief. 

On each of the streams that flow down the southern slope of the 
Barbar range into the Hunza river, there is a village owing to convenience 
of water-supply, and these are built of wood and stone in the style of forts, 
but not sufficiently substantial to resist cannon. The habitations within 
the walls are closely grouped, and each is usually occupied by one family, 
or in some cases by two. 

Approximately, the population of Hunza is ten thousand. 

Canals are brought down from all the strearrs, at the head of which are 
glaciers, the country is consequently well watered and famines are never 
experienced. 

No rain-crops are cultivated. Usually there is only one crop in the 
year, sown about April and reaped in October or November. Wheat, 
barley, china, kangni,turumba, and peas are the chief grains. The inhabit¬ 
ants do not send out any of the produce to other places, hence have always 
plenty. 

The fields are enclosed by walls constructed of stones, and being usu¬ 
ally in terraces on the hill-slopes, it is difficult to get from one to the other. 

The country is very rich in fruit: grapes, apricots, peaches, mulberries, 
apples, pears, and walnuts are produced largely, and of very excellent 
quality. Oil is extracted from apricot kernels aud from walnuts. 
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Panjabi salt is imported from Kashmir, bat salt and sugar are luxuries 
indulged in only by the rich. 

The people prize English goods immensely, and are visited by Yarkand 
and Badakhsh&n traders, who supply them with piece-g^ods, sugar, and 
tea. 

A coarse tobacco is grown to a slight extent. The market rates are 
not very variable :— 

Wheat . . .23 seers (2 heehuht or 16 hai) for 1 rupee. 

Batter . . . 1| „ (1 maltath) for 1 ropee. 

Gold . . .1 tullv. or 8 from BIO to B12. 

Cattle .—Sheep are abundant, of a small breed with short tails, whose 
wool is used iox puttn. The goats are large, with very soft silky wool, or 
hair immediately next to' the skin under the ordinary lank stiff hair. The 
former i» used for making pathmina. 

The cows and bullocks are of a very sturdy breed, with thick legs and 
very short tails. They are usually black in colour, and not very unlike a 
buffalo in general appearance. These, as also animals of the canine species, 
have the silky material above mentioned, but it is not need. 

The horses are of the Yarkand breed, with long hair, mane and tail; 
and with hard hoofs, which never require shoeing. 

BUm (Mdrkhor) and Maidn (in Kashmir called kel) (ibex) are to be 
found, but in such precipitous and almost inaccessible places as to be be¬ 
yond the reach of any ordinary sportsman. Patkmina is made from their 
hair. Orial are also obtainable in comparatively easy ground. 

Riven ,—Towards the end of March the snow b^ins to melt, and the 
Hunza river swells, and is quite impassable for about six months (till Octo¬ 
ber) for men and animals. No boats or bridges exist, but in very emer¬ 
gent cases, and when bound on a long journey, men contrive to swim 
across assisted by their horsM, to whose sides and their own they attach 
inflated goat-skin bags. Ordinarily men, women, and children cross over 
on narat (ropes slung across from bank to bank attached to pillars of 
stone). It requires a great deal of nerve to cross by this means, as one 
has very little footing on the three ropes knotted together, and has to hold 
on to side ropes. This, together with the oscillation, when the centre is 
reached, produces a feeling of sickness, which is only relieved when the 
bank is safely reached. 

The Hunza river rises at the Kilik pass and flows for 125 miles to its 
junction with the Qilgit river. There are two naras over the Hunza river, 
from the Hunza to the Nagar bank ; one near the village of Pisan (Nagar), 
and the other 2ji miles south of Hunza fort. There is also a third, 6 miles 
north of Nagar, over the Nagar river, at a point where the hanks are 600 
feet high. All the small streams are bridged daring the warm months, 
owing to the strength of the current, but daring the winter proper both 
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the smaller and the larger ones can be crossed at any point with a little 
care. The general width of the Hunza river in the summer months is 300 
feet and the depth 6 feet. The current is always very rapid, over a rocky 
bed. In the winter months it subsides to a width of 100 feet and a 
depth of from 2 to 3 feet. 

A small quantity of gold is found in this river, a single man earning 
as much as two rupees daily. The gold is obtained by sifting and wash¬ 
ing the sand and then adding mercury, to which the particles of gold 
adhere. 

North-west of Hunza fort, at the hendof the Mnchichul, is the 
pass of the same name, at an approximate height of 18,000 feet; which, 
after the road is crossed, goes on to Ishkamau. Nothing more is known of 
this pass, as none of the party visited it. The Muchichul stream joins the 
Hunza river at Hasanabad. North-east of H unza fort is the village of Paso, 
at the junction of the Shimshal with the Hunza; and at the head of the 
former is the Shimshal pass, approximate elevation 17,000 feet. Nothing 
has been seen of this holal, but, from enquiries made, there is every reason 
to believe that it is fairly easy and leads to Yarkand. At the he^ of the 
Hunza river is the Kilik pass, elevation about 16,000 feet, on the road 
from Hunza to Wakh4n. This is one of the two chief routes between 
Kashmir and Badakhsh^n, and in consequence much used. 

Roads .—From Hunza to Chalt vid Mayun and Budalas, a distance of 
64 miles, the road keeps to the right bank of the Hunza river, and is very 
rough for equestrians, who in some places have to dismount and lead their 
cattle. In four days light luggage can be carried from Hunza to Chalt by 
coolies. From Hunza to Pasu, a distance of about 30 miles (locally 15 
kos), the road passes over very rough ground, and at that point it bifur¬ 
cates. One branch, crossing the Hunza, ascends the Shimshal pass, a 
distance of about 80 miles (locally 40 kos). This is, from enquiry, only used 
by foot-passengers, no cattle being able to traverse it owing to its being 
in the bed of a stream, which is frozen in winter and full of water in sum 
mer. The other branch from Fasu goes along the right bank of the 
Hunza river and up the Kilik kotal to a distance of 60 miles (locally 30 
kos) from Pasu. 

The latter is used almost throughout the year, chiefly by traders from 
Yarkand and Badakhsh&n, who are in no way taxed by the Hnnza people. 

Diseases.—Choien is unknown. Fever, with or without ague, is pre¬ 
valent during the warm months, but it is of a mild form and very seldom 
fatal. About 40 per cent, of the inhabitants suffer from goitre. Weak 
eyes are also frequent, and are said to be caused by the smoke of mi oilv 
plant used for illumination. The universal and only remedies are branding 
and bleeding. 

Snow to a depth of 9 feet covers the whole country in the vicinity of 
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Hnnza, and lower down, from December to February, and on the higher 
ground it lies to • depth of 18 feet from November to March. During 
this season the people remain in their bouses night and day, having pre¬ 
viously laid in a supply of flour (the mills being blocke<l), dried meat 
(sheep grow thin and die from the effects of the cold), wood and water. 
The cattle, too, are housed, a sufficiency of fodder being stored beforehand. 
June, July and August are the only mild months; at other times there is 
perpetual wind and cold. 

In every village there is a teazir, a Trangfa {mukaddam) and a Chart* 
{kotwdl), all paid servants of the rdja. The wazirs of Hnnza, by name 
Dadu, and of Gnjdl, Sarhang Mahammad, are immediately under the rdja. 

{Ahmad Alt Khan, 1889.) 

IICPAR—Lat. 36° 16'. Long. 73° 44'. Elev. 6,448'. 

A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit of the mahardja of 
Kashmir’s dominions, and the boundary between Punidl and Yasin. It lies 
on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It is aconvenient intermediate stage 
between Gakuch and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con¬ 
fined. 

Here the Punial raja beeps a small guard, whose business it is to lights 
signal-fire on the approach of an enemy. To hold the position would 
require a couple of hundred men. 

Hupar, being enclosed by high, steep rocky hills, is intensely hot 
in summer. Good water from a stream which comes from the south. 
Up this stream, 8,000 or 3,000 feet above Hupar, there are traces of a large 
settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hupar, on the Gakuch 
side, there is a very difficult part which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number. 

liiere are two roads past it, one of which only can be traversed by horses. 
The Yasfnfs have a guard at a place called Shedods, ont he opposite bank. 
Fide article “ H<jpae ParI.” {Barrow—Drew.) 

IIUPAR PARl— Lat. 36°16'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakuch and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar {q.v.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Chitral. At 7i miles 
from Gakuch the road bif ircates; the lower path is fit only for men on 
foot, and is, in places, very dangferous; clefts in the face of the rock have 
to be crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from 
wall to wall. This path winds along the cliffs at varying heights from 
the river-level to 500 feet above it. The other path is just practicable for 
laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet 
above the river and goes over a shoulder of the cliff. {Barrow.) 

HUSHB— 

A river in Baltistan mnning into the Shyok river from the north above 
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Khapnlo. The valley presents a very varied character o£ scenery, from 
villi^es sarrounded with stately trees and luxuriant ve^tation up to 
regions of desolation, of lofty snow-clad peaks and vast glaciers. The 
river above the village of Hushe consists of three branches ending in 
glaciers. 'Ibe main stream issues from a cavern at foot of a very large 
glacier. {Godtoin-Autten.) 

HUSHfi—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the left l^mk of the river of the same name. 

HUSINGAM oe HUSIKOl—Lat. 34° 82'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the 'I'ilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, which is bridg^ beneath it. It is said to contain five houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

HUTHWOR—Lat. 33° 68'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipdr and 
Fampdr. 

HUZAKHAR—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 79° 20'. Elev. 16,684'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation), situated 
15 miles north of Tsothang and 16 miles south of Mapothang (or 
Thaldat). Camp about 20 yards to the east of a small lake, which is 
difficult to find, from its being in a deep hollow in a plain. Water of lake 
brackish, but a small spring of fresh water flows out of the high bank into 
it. “ The whole countiy, with the exception of that to the west, 
where the hills rise to a greater height, has the appearance of having been 
the bed of very large lakes of various levels, and seems to be subject at the 
present time to inundation in the months of April and May, during which 
period the snow melts on the hills.” {Johnson.) 
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IBKOT—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 60'. Elev. 

A village in the Kariiao district, situated on the left bank of the Kazf N% 
stream, on a sloping spur which drops perpeudicnlarly to the water’s edge. 
It is separated by a deep ravine from the village of Badarkdt, lying to the 
south. 'There are a few trees in the village, whicii contains twenty honses 
inhabited by zamindars. The cultivation about is mostly condned to 
dry crops. 

IDJ— 

A stream which takes its rise in the forests on the slope of the hills at the 
south-west end of the Uttiir pargana, and, flowing parallel to the Kamil, 
joins that river in lat. 34° 31', long. 74° 16'; just above the confluence of 
the Lolah stream. {Montgomerie.) 

ILLIGAM—Lat. 34°29'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Bamhiil pargana, situated rather more than a mile south* 
east of Shiildrah, on the road towards Sopdr. It is divided into three 
mahallas, that to the north being known as Sbaikhpdra, in the middle 
fiatpdra, and to the south Magripdra. 

In Sbaikhpdra there is a masjid, the ziiarat of Saiad Karara, and four 
houses inhabited by zamindars. In Batpdra there is also a masjid, and twelve 
houses inhabited by zamindars. In this mahalla is situated the thana, 
tahsil, and the ziarat of Jumal Mnthd, with its clump of chnndr trees; 
close to'which the Mnthd Nag, a clear Cold spring, rises in a small basin 
shaded by some fine poplar trees; a eloping grassy bank by the side of 
the spring offers a pleasant site for encamping. In the Magnpdra 
mahalla there are two masjids, and four families of zamindars, two mdllas, 
and a ddm. 

A small stream which flows through the village is crossed by a bridge. 
There nre a variety of fruit and other trees about the place, and extensive 
rice-fields surround it. 

Illigam, with fifteen other villages in the same district, is held in jagir 
by Sardar Amar Singh, the brother of the mabardja. Coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

IMBERSILWAR—Lat. 34° 141. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains, on the north side of the 
Zaiuagir pargana. There is a direct road from this village to Tikpdra, in 
the Lolab valley, which after the least rain becomes impamable for laden 
ponies, though t^ villagers state that they can and do go by it. {Mont¬ 
gomerie.\ 
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IMBRA—Lat, 32° 69'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated about 2 miles north of Krimchi, by the path 
leading towards Ramban. It lies above the left bank of the Biru Kad 
stream. 

INDUS RIVER— 

According to the latest information the source of the Indus lies to the 
north-west of the Holy Lakes of Manasa Rowara and Rowan Rod, in the 
south-western slopes of the Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), in north lat. 31° 
20', and east long. 80° 30', at an estimated height of 17,000 feet. Near its 
source it bears the name of Sin Khutab, or “ lion’s mouth.” It first takes a 
north-westerly direction to Tashigong, about 120 miles from the place of 
its reputed source. From its source to Garo, the Indus was followed by 
Mooreroft in 1812. Within 8 or 10 miles of its source it was 240 feet 
broad and 24 feet deep in July, and at Garo, about 50 miles from its 
source, it was a clear, broad, rapid, but not deep, river. There is, how¬ 
ever, another branch. Singe Chu, of the Indus which rises in Singi 'lot 
in Nnri Kborsum, on the northern slopes of the Kailas, and running north 
for'-lOU miles then turns west under the mountain of Aling Kangu, 23,000 
feet above the sea, and, after a course of about 60 miles, joins the Gartok 
river at Tashigong, having itself received a consideriible feeder called the 
Lung Chu, about 20 miles above that junction. The elevation of the 
country through which these streams flow varies from 15,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The united stream now bears the name of the northern confluent 
Singd Chu or Indus. 

Below 'I'asbigong the first point at which the river has been visited is at 
Demehok, 14,000 feet above the sea, by H. Strachey, which is the boundary 
between Chinese territory and the district of Hanie in Ladak. It here leaves 
the table-land through which it has previously flowed and enters the deep 
gorges between the Himalayas and the Kailas. (Strachey followed it 
from here.) At the junction of the Hanld river, about 60 miles below 
Tashigong, which was the first point at which Thomson visited it, it had 
an elevation of 13,800 feet; it was a muddy, torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about 4 feet deep and 20 or 25 feet wide. Thomson 
soys of its probsible eourse above this p>int:— 

“ It would appear to hare a rocky and rugged channel. Soch at leant was the 
description given to us by our guides, and as the mountains on the south , west appeared to 
close in very abruptly within a very short distance of the junction of the Hanld, we 
could not doubt that the open and level plain which we found on this portion of the river's 
eourse was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional feature m the character of the 
country tlirongh which the Indus flows. 

“ From the great elevation and abrupt slope of the range whuh rrnis parallel to the 
Hanid river on the east,’there can be no doubt that the spurs which it sends down on its 
north-east slope towards the Indus roust be hold and rocky j and though the hills on the 
left hank of the Ilanld river are mnch less elevated, yet they rise as they advance to the 
eastward.” 
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Prom this point Thomson followed it to the junction of the Pnga 
rivulet from the south. The river varies much in width, being seldom less 
than 25 yards, and sometimes as much as 80 yards, the stream very gentle, 
not exceeding i miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and it was in 
most places fordable. It then gradually assumes a more northerly course, 
the mountains on either side approach much more closely than formerly, and 
those on the right continue extremely lofty; the river now flows more 
rapidly, but is often wider and more shallow, one rapid being not less than 
150 yards in width. 

Banks of alluvial clay are here interposed between the mountains and 
the river, forming cliffs which attain not nnfreqnently an elevation of hO 
feet as at Ranak, about 260 miles from its source, and a few miles above 
the junction of the Puga rivulet. Cunningham measured it in September 
1847. It was here 240 feet broad, mean depth of 1‘7916 feet, and 
an extreme depth of only 3 feet. The greatest surface velocity was 
3‘668 feet per second, or 2i miles per hour, and its mean surface velocity 
was 2-727 feet per second or nearly 1 mile and 7 furlongs per hour. 
Prom this data the discharge of the Indus would only be 774 cubic feet 
per second. The stream at this point was quite clear between grassy 
banks, half sand and half mud. Below this the character of the stream 
becomes quite changed, the waters rushing impetuously down a narrow 
channel full of huge boulders and enormous rocks. 

Drew gives a description of this portion of the river from near the 
junction of the Hanl^ stream where the river takes a sudden bend to the 
south-west. He says 

** We find oareelves in a level plain, of an average width of 3 miles, whioh stretohee 
far to the south-east; near where flows the river is a thin growth of grass which makes 
the plain by far the most important pasture-ground in Bnpebn. 

The mountains which bound the valley on both sides rise to 19,000 
and 20,000 feet,—-that is to say, they are about 6,000 feet above the 
flat. On the north-east the crest of the rid^ is about 8 miles distant. 
Below the junction of the Hanl6 stream the river takes the north-westerly 
direction, and widens “ into a plain some 4 miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered about with pasture where the river flows 
through it. There are some small isolated rocks here projecting up the 
plain.” 

. . . Here “ there are two or three small villages which are the 

highest in the Indus valley.... On the left bank is Nidar in 
a ravine that comes down from the south; it has three houses only. 
On the right hank are Nimo of twelve houses, and Mad of ten. Nimo is 
about 14,000 feet above the sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the 
edge of a great stony expanse. . » • The village of Mad is in the 

next ravine to the east." From here "the Indus was flowing by in 
a gentle stream with a speed that seemed between 1 i and 2 J miles an hour. 
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The allovial flat it flowed through, widened to a breadth of perhaps three 
quarters of a mile, thus being conflnei either by the spurs of the hills or by 
higher alluvial deposits, such as the sides of branch streams." ... To the 
narrow defile or gorge called Rong, which confines the river south of Upshi, 
the valley is again open. The Indus flows in a wide, smooth stream, between 
banks of alluvial gravel with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills 
rise in some parts smooth, and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, 
on both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5,000 feet above 
the river. The river flows in a north-westerly direction as far as the vil¬ 
lage of Upshi at the mouth of the Gya ravine, in a narrow valley called 
Rong, where the river flows between rocks, along which it is difificnlt to 
find a practicable path; still there are also villages in the side valleys 
and a small population finds just enough of cultivable land to get a subsist¬ 
ence from. At Upshi, where Thomson again joined the Indus, the width 
varied from 30 and 40 to 100 feet, and it was flowing swiftly over 
large boulders, and quite unfordable. Platforms of alluvium almost 
level-topped, and often attaining a thickness of 100 feet, are here interposed 
between the river and the mountains, which, still composed of highly- 
inclined strata of conglomerate and its associated rocks, advanced in a suc¬ 
cession of spurs to the centre of the valley. Just above Marsalang the 
Indus is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this place the direction 
of the valley becomes more westerly, and the mountains on both sides 
recede considerably from the river, leaving an open space of 5 or 6 miles 
in width. Drew says :— 

“Before reaching Leli, the principal village in the river bank is Chusbot, where the 
alluvial flat is half a mile wi le and several miles long; this is, therefore, the largest culti¬ 
vated tract iu Lad^k. The village has over 200 houses, not concentrated into a village, 
bat scattered over the plain, single or in twos and threes, at intervals of a hundred 
jards or so." 

The valley remains fairly open till the village of Fitak, near L^, is 
reached, when it becomes narrow, and the river flows in places, wliere the 
road cannot follow it, in narrovv inaccessible gorges. 

From Ranak to Fitak, the distance is 1-30 miles, and the direction 
generally north-west. The fall of the river is'3,200 feet, or 24'6 feet 
per mile. Above Bauak the Indus is generally fordable, bnt from thence 
to Leh it can, as a rule, in summer only, be crossed by bridges. The bed of 
the Indus at Fitak has an elevation of about 10,500 feet. The river is 
here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several branches 
by gravelly islands generally swampy and covered with scrub. 

Holding its course still north-west, it is joined about 15 miles below 
Leh, near the village of Nimo, by the ZansktLr river flowing iu a direction 
from south to north. The valley, where the two rivers unite, is very rocky 
and precipitous, and bends a long way to the south. 

The Zanskar is here a very rapid, turbid stre-am, and Tliomson thinks it 
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contribntes considerably more tlisn half the amoont of water to the mai n 
stream below. 

About 30 miles below this point, at Khalsi, the Indus is about 10,000 
feet high, and is joined by the Wanla torrent. The valley is generally 
very barren, with rugged mountains on both sides, but there is a large 
strip of cultivated land watered from a side stream on the plateau on which 
the village is situated, and which is 250 feet above the river bed. The river 
is here crossed by a wooden bridge, and is only about 50 feet wide. The 
small size of the river, after a course of nearly 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the elevated tract through which 
it flows. 

“ Besides the villages which are seen along the Indns valle; there are several in the 
side valleys which join from hoth right and left. At the month cf these valleys one 
sees but a narrow* opening; from this they often stretch np for miles, and contain cnlti- 
vated land and small hamlets." (Dreie.) 

Every here and there are seen along the river>bank small patches of 
cultivated land with a proportionate number of habitations. “These white 
houses contrasting with the bare surrounding country make each little 
village a charming sight.’’ 

Achfnathang is a neat and pretty village on a plateau of river alluvinm, 
200 feet above the water; below this village the valley narrows consider¬ 
ably, and is subject to chances of being dammed np by falling rocks and 
debrii. 

Below Achfnathang the Hand stream flows in from the north by a 
narrow defile. Below its junction “ the bottom of the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not 
uneven surface; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to pass 
along such a narrow channel, for the width is in one place 65 feet and 
in another but 46 feet. The walls of this gorge arc nearly vertical ; 
above tbem rise other steep but more broken cliffs; above these the granite 
retires, but there are greater heights behind. All this is granitic rock. 
Over this rocky ground the path is a diflSoult one; a laden horse cannot 
go along it; and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the river. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the vall^, onts them off greatly fin>m inter¬ 
course, and it prevents the traffic between Iddak and Baltistdn &oni 
taking this route, which at first one would think to be its natural one. 
The level of the river is about 9,000 feet, but even at this height the valley 
in summer time is hot." 

Having flowed between 70 and 80 miles below Khalsi in a north- 
westerly direction, it receives from the south the river of Dras, ^ which 
has a discharge of not less than 500 cubic feet. The valley here is more 
open, the mountains, without any diminution of elevation, receding 
considerably from the river. It now takes a turn to the north as far as 

• Simibir remark made by Uie MOlla regarding Uteral Tillage in the Indue KobieUn. 
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Uie village of Kartaksho, where it becomes confined within steep and pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, and continues so as far as Tolti, or indeed to Kiris. 

“ The path is along the river, sometimes in a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocks of a talus, and sometimes on the 
face of a cliff, washed at the base by the river, the road being carried on 
precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed into small projections of the 
rocks. The scenery is always of stony expanse and rugged rocks; only at 
every few miles a pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by 
its thick crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish.’* 

The village of Kiris is 40 miles below that of Marol, and is the point 
where the Shyok joins the Indus. The Shyok valley seems nearly parallel 
to, and at levels corresponding with, the Indus valley, and has much the 
same general character. At their junction the Shyok is considerably 
wider and more rapid than the Indus, being 150 yards wide, while the 
Indus is but 80 yards. The Indus, however, is much deeper, so that 
neither river so decidedly preponderates over the other as to enable their 
relative sizes to be determined at a glance. Probably the discharge of the 
two is nearly equal. 

The direction of the united streams, which are now known by the name 
of Aba Siu, becomes nearly due north, and it flows for many miles through 
a narrow ravine to the plain of Skardu, about 30 miles below Kiris. 
Skardu Is the chief place of Baltistan, and here the Shigar valley joins the 
united streams of the Indus and the Shyok. At the meeting of the waters 
the valley widens considerably. There is seen between the mountains and 
the river a curving crescent-shaped plain 20 miles in length, and varying 
from 1 to 5 miles in width. In the widest part are two isolated hills about 
1,000 feet in height. Between these flows the Indus, and immediately 
below the Indus receives the waters of the Shigar and becomes a river of 
great volume and speed. 

The Indus here was measured by Thomson, who found it 620 feet broad, 
with a mean depth of 7*11 feet and an extreme depth of 91 feet. The 
mean surface velocity was 2*128 feet per second, or about 14 miles per 
hour. The greatest surface velocity was 2*586 feet per second, or rather 
more than li miles per hour. 

From these data, the discharge may be calculated at 4,525 cubic feet 
per second in the winter. Of this amount, about 2,000 cubic feet are prob¬ 
ably supplied by the Shyok river, and the remaining 2,500 cubic feet by 
the Indus proper. 

The Dias probably supplies 500 cubic feet of this, and the Zanskar river 
1,000 cubic feet, leaving 1,000 cubic feet for the Indus proper above the 
junction of the last-named river. 

The river Indus here traverses the open valley of Skardu in an 
extremely winding course. At one time it washes the base of the cliffs 
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which tennin»t« the projecting monntain spurs, at another it flows between 
high banks of alluvial conglomerate or of fine clay. Not unfrequently 
these clay cliffs recede to a considerable distance from the river, in which 
case the intervening space is generally sandy. A small branch of the 
stream, at times little more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the 
cliffs, indicating a former channel of the river; and when this is the case 
the low ground between the two channels is often swampy and grassy* 
The l)ed of the Indus at this point of its course is very little inclined, the 
atream flowing in general very gently over a sandy bed, its surface quite 
smooth and tranquil, occasionally only a little rippled in turning round a 
projecting rocky spur where its bottom is gravelly, and the inclination 
perhaps a little greater. Opposite Skardu the Indus, even in the depth 
of winter, is a noble stream, often more than 500 feet wide and 9 or 10 
feet deep in the centre. 

About 1 mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village on the north 
side, and to the west of the Skardu plain, the valley of the Indns contracts 
very 8ud<lenl_v, the mountains closing upon the river, and at the point 
where it passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine the inclination 
of its bed seems to increase and the rapidity of its flow to become much 
greater. This result is quite in accordance with what has been observed 
in the Nubra plain. Indeed, narrow valleys are so generally steeply slop¬ 
ing, and wide valleys so generally nearly level, that it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some way connected with 
the width or amount of excavation of the valley. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the.Skardd plain, the monntains 
are sufllciently far apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform 
of conglomerate. Soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward 
fur nearly 50 miles from Skardu the Indus runs through a narrow ravine 
of a very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and almost uniformly rocky and precipitous. At 
distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the 
cliffs and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang 
the stream or steep bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous. 

About 40 miles down the river from Skardu is the village of Rondn 
or Mandi which has an elevation of 6,7tl0 feet. The river flows past 
some 500 feet below the level of the village between perpendicnlnr 
rocks of massive gneiss. lu a narrow part it is spanned I^ a rope 
bridge made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve with 
a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above 
the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to 
it is so narrow and difBcnlt that one's steps have to be aided in places by 
ladders. For a long distance the river flows in a narrow gforge, the 
vertical rocks that form it being over 600 feet high. 

The elevation of the river here would indicate a fall (rf about 1,000 
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feet since leaving Skardu, or, as the river flows very tranquilly till it leaves 
the Skardu plain, from the village oi Kamsra, a distance by the road of 29 
miles, but not more tlian 20 miles along the course of the river. This is 
equivalent to a fall of about 50 feet per mile which, for a stream discharg* 
ing so large a volume of water, is very considerable indeed, but not more 
than is indicated by the general turbulent course of the river. Just below 
Kondu, the Indus is crossed by a good twig suspension bridge, at the 
village of Shnot. The valley continues to narrow and the mountains to 
become more precipitous. From the village of Sapser, a short way below 
the junction of the Tak valley, to Sasil in Haramosh, the Indus valley 
is without any village. The river rushes wildly through a gloomy gorge 
whose sides consist of precipitous mountains coming down to the very edge 
of the torrent. In a few places the water, although rapid, is unbroken and 
can be crossed on skin rafts, but these breaks are few and alwavs end in a 
roaring cataract. 

The road, which follows the right bank, is constantly forced high up 
the mountain>side (at the Shingos Pir for over 5,000 feet) only to re-descend 
at the next side valley. It is with great difficulty that even a lightly>laden 
coolie can pass along this road. The left bank is absolutely impassable. 
The heat in this gorge is very great in summer at Sasil, where the river 
makes its great bend to the sooth; it is crossed by an extremely shaky 
twig suspension bridge, which none but the local men will cross. 

Below Sasil there are a few small hamlets on and above the right bai)k« 
but there are none on the left, which is a waterless tract of country. The 
road on the left bank is very bad, but that on the right is said to be butter. 

Jnst above the junction of the great Gilgit river, the stony, barren plain 
of Bunjf is reached, which lies along the left bank for a dozen miles. 

At the Sai ferry the width of the Indus in flood is quite 300 yards* 
and it flows at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour. The passage is diffi> 
cult and sometimes dangerous. For particulars vide “ Bflwjf.” {Aylmer.) 

Vigne, who viewed the ludus from about 10 miles below this con* 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent, rushing through a valley 6 
or 7 miles wide, and holding a south-westerly course which might be 
traced downwards for at least .40 miles. 

We now come to a portion of the Indus which, until quite lately, has 
been unexplored. In 1876, however, the Mulla, an explorer of the Sur¬ 
vey Department, opened up this country, and since then in “Biddulph’s 
Tribes of theHindu Kush," published in 1880, this portion of the Indus valley 
is described. Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, 
descending from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 above the 
level of the sea at Atak. 

Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, where peaks 
are rarely less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga 
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Parbat, the well-known monntain, whose height, 26,620 feet, is only ex* 
needed by very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. 

The river in many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges 
that its valley is but a deep-cut narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more 
open space in the lateral valleys nestling between the spurs of the sur- 
rooiiding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. This region up to the 
borders of British territory, has never been brought into subjection by any 
of the surrounding powers. Bach community elects its own ruler and has 
little intercourse with its neighbours and with the outer world; it only 
communicates through the medium of a few individuals who have the pri¬ 
vilege of travelling over the country us traders. 

Biddulph describes this portion of the Indus valley, called usually the 
“ Indus-KohistXn," as follows :— 

In no other part of the world, probably, is there to be fonnd sneh a largo nn.aber 
cf lofty mountains within so confined a spare. This immense mass of monntain is 
intersected by nnmeront deep valleys, and these, owing to some pecnliar geographical for¬ 
mation which I have not remarked in other parts ef the Himalayas, are generally narrower 
at their months than higher up. It is not unnsnal to see among them valleys of from 
10 to 30 miles in length, supporting a population varying from 600 to 6,000 sonls, 
with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find a pathway beside the torrent, 
which issues between overhanging rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rush of 
water during the summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers and snow-fields 
impedes communication. «... 

Several valleys exist into and out of which cattle and horses can only pass during two 
months of the year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of rock from the 
steep mountain-sides under the action of frost, snow, and sun frequently sweeps away 
the narrow and frail pathways. The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity baa 
made the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen. .... 

“ Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain points by hanging bridges 
of plaited birch twigs —a means of crossing which tries the steadiest nerves. 

Prom Buojf to the village of Gor the road runs along the right bank 
of the Indus. 

Gor is 84 miles from the river, from which the road is steep and diffi¬ 
cult. The road meets the river at the village of Darang. About 15 
miles below Darang the Paro stream flows in from the north, and 24 miles 
farther is another small rivulet called the Gies, 

The river here flows in a westerly direction, and at the village of Talpin, 
where a small stream of the same name flows into the Indus from the 
north, is a ferry which is used by people proceeding to Buuji from 
Chilas. {Tide Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindd Kush.) 

Respecting the further coarse of the river, information will be found in 
the report (Simla, 1886) compiled in the I. B., Q. M. G.’s Dept. 

INGIMA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° S'. Elev. 

A range of hills forming the northern boondaiy of the Bangas maiddn, at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. 
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INGRAWARA—Lat. 33°28'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A email village containing three houses, situated at the foot of the hills on 
the south-west side of the Shahahdd valley, above the left bank of the 
Sandran river. It lies just south of Rishpura. 

INKOTob ingot—L at. 34° 68'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A villi^e of nine houses in a small valley on the left bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (Baltistan). 

IN SHIN—Lat. 33° 49'. Long, 75° 37'. Elev. 8,143'. 

One of the principal villages in the Maru "Wardwan valley, situated above 
the left bank of the river, at the foot of the Char Sar mountain, opposite 
the junction of the Ghilan torrent. It is distant four marches, east of 
Islamabad, by way of the Nowbug valley, and about 84 miles, or seven 
marches, north of Kishtwar. A kadal bridge, which is now in rather ii 
shaky condition, crosses the Mara Wardwan river below the village; 
it measures about 60 feet in span between the piers. 

Ibere is a masjid in the village, the ziarat of Raba D^ud Guni, and about 
ten houses. A torrent which flows past the north side turns two or three 
mills. There are a few stunted trees about the place, and the cultivation 
extends down the valley, joining the fields about Wardwan. 

The three villages Inshin, Wardwan, and Bata, on the right bank of 
the river, are included in the same revenue assessment. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. 

ISHEM—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A small village situated on the road on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
midway between ^ri and Cha> oti. (Allgood.) 

ISHKAMPtjRA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, situated on one of the paths leading 
from the direction of Sopur towards Shalurah. 

ISKANDARPTJR—Lat. 34° 2', Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the elope of the spur to the 
west of the path between Makahama and Drang. 

It is said to contain a masjid, the zfarat of Baba Taj Din, and thirty 
houses inhabited by zamlndars, a blacksmith, bania, potter, leather-worker, 
and a mulla. 

ISLAMABAD—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

The largest town in the valley of Kashmir, the city of Srinagar excepted, 
called Anat Nag by the Hindus. It is now but a shadow of its former self, 
containing less than 1,500 bouses; many of them are ornamented with 
most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne remarks that their present 
ruined and neglected appearance is placed in wretched contrast with their 
once gay and happy condition, and speaks volumes upon the light and 
joyous prosperity that has long fled the country. 

Islamabad is situated about a mile from the right bank of the Jhdum, 
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near the conflaence of the Arpat, Bring, and Sandran streams, and just 
above the junction of the Lidar; it lies under the western side of an ele¬ 
vated toudar or table-land, upon the edge of which there is a conical hill 
overlooking the town. This hill, which rises to the height of 5,896 feet 
(about 350 feet above the level of the town), is composed of a thin strata of 
fine grey mountain limestone, having a quantity of shingly conglomerate, 
the remains of a beach, adhering to the slope that fronts the town; it 
commands an exquisite view of the plain and the mountains at the south 
end of the valley. From its foot flows the holy fountain of Anat Nag. 
There are other springs in the immediate neighbourhood; one of them, 
the Sullk Nag, is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Among the fifteen 
masjids in the town, is one built to the memory of Rishi Malu, a saint to 
whose prayers in particular the defeat of Akbar’s first attempt to take 
Kashmir was attributed. There is also a Hindu temple, and a small pleasure- 
garden called the Sarkari Bagh, which contains the thana, tahsil, aud other 
government offices, and which is usually occupied by the maharaja and his 
family when visiting the town. 

Islamabad is a kusaba or market town, and possesses a well-supplied 
bazar as well as post and telegraph offices. The Hindus are said to number 
250 families, out of a total of 1,450; among the inhabitants are numerous 
traders and artisans. Shawl-weaving is the principal branch of industry, 
employing, it is said, about half the population. Handsome saddle-cloths 
and rugs of various patterns are also largely manufactured, and a govern¬ 
ment filature was tried but failed. 

The navigation of the Jhelum commences at Kanabal, about a mile 
from Islamabad, where the river flows with a gentle current; the p-issago 
by boat to the capital occupies about eighteen hours, the distance by 
road being 35 miles. The Arpat is crossed by a good bridge on the 
south side of the town; it is also usually fordable. 

On the west side of the enclosure surrounding the Anat N% spring, 
which contains some magnificent chunar trees, there is a large double-storied 
brick building for the reception of travellers; there are also other smaller 
pavilions by the side of the tank into which the spring flows. 

The following table of distances from Islamabad to places in its vicinity 
is extracted from luce's Guide to Kashmir:— 


From 

To 

Distance in milef. 

Islamabad 




Kanabal .... 

u 





Buins of Msrtand. 






Bandn .... 

5 





Caves of Bbnmjn t 

6 

n 




Achibdl .... 

6 

>• 




Verodg .... 

17 

$» 




Nowbi^ .... 

14 

•» 

• • 



Saog&m .... 

10 

•• 

• • 



KakarNig .... 

14 

_ 
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ISMAlL DE DORI—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 73° 68'. El«v. 12,043'. 

A mountain in the rznge forming the ivatershed between the western end 
of the Uttar pargana and Lower Drawer. 

That part of the range lying between this mountain and Buranambal 
to the north-east is called Lumlalut. The rocks along the ridge consist 
chiefly of slates and schists ; the latter apparently contains much silica, with 
occasionally layers of sandstone. They are generally much contorted, and 
dip at a high angle in a southerly direction, the general strike varying a 
point north or south, of east and west. In one or two places the rocks 
seemed to be inverted, as they dipped northerly at a high angle, and with 
the same strike. The schists are intersected' with large veins of quartz* 
(Mb«(yomerie.) 

ISMAILPUR—Lat. 32° 38'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A miserable village situated in the plains, on the path between Samba and 
Jamu, about 9 miles south-east of the latter place. It possesses a tank 
overshadowed by a large fig-tree. There is little or no cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. (Hiigel.) 

ISPI—Lat. 35° I'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains eight 
houses. It is situated on a plateau and is watered by a small fordable 
stream. {^Aylmer.) 
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JAGEBPtJR-Lafc. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohra river, tonrards the south¬ 
east end of the Uttar pargana. In the maharaja's records it is noted as 
consisting of three small villages, Jagerpur, Pir-ka-Makan, and Massa- 
bowan. [Montgomerie.) 

JAGBAN— 

A river which takes its rise on the south side of the watershed between 
Kfigh^n and the valley of the Kishan Ganga ; it flows in a southerly and 
south-easterly direction, joining the Kishan Ganga in lat. 34° 33', long. 
78° 64' near Darral, at which spot it is not fordable, but is crossed by a 
kadal bridge a short distance above the village. The Kagban valley may 
be reached by paths lying up the course of this stream. 

JAHAMA—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grove of willow trees on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
between Sopur and Baramula. 

JAJIMABG—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

An elevated grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains between the 
Jhelum and Sind rivers. It lies mostly above the limit of forest, and is 
covered with snow until the summer is far advanced. It is traversed by 
the stream which escapes from the Chandar Sar, and forms one of the head¬ 
waters of the Lidar. 

There are no regular paths leading to this marg, but it may be reached 
by shepherds’ tracks from the Tral and Lidar valleys, and with considerable 
difficulty from the village of Surphrar, on the left bank of the Sind river. 

JALAB—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 52. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing four houses inhabited by Hin¬ 
dus ; it lies about a mile south of Bani, on the slopes of the mountains above 
the left bank of the Siowa. 


JAMAGAN—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

An encamping ground in the valley on the north side of the Sitalwan pass, 
on the path leading from the Uttar pargana to the village of Dudni^l, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. There are no habitations, bnt wood 
and water are procurable. 

JAMALPtJR-Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 73° 65 Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses surrounded by corn-fields, situated 
above the left bank of the Punch T6i river, at the south end of the Kotl 
valley, about 2 miles from that town. 


One of the provinces composing the Kashmir State. 
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it inclades tiie provinoes or wiz4rata of Baltist&n (or Skardd) and Lad&k, 
and is administered bj a chief officer styled " Hakfm-i-&la.” 

Jamd proper is bounded on the north by the Panj&l range, on the sonth 
by the Panjdb, on the east by the hill State of Chamba, and on the west 
by the Panj&b and the Pdnch. 

The Sikhs took qaiet possession of the state of Jamd, its capital and 
govemment, A.D. 1S09, on the death of Bdja Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Rdjpdt princes. 

Civil Divinont .—The province is divided into seven districts, via,, 
Jamd, Jasrota, Mindwar, Naoshera, Riasi, Udampdr, Bdmnagar. 

Tbwits.—Besides Jamd there are no towns of any great size, and there are 
only one or two others which can be said to be flourishing. In the lower 
hills the principal towns commencing from the east are Basaoli, Jas* 
rota, Rdmnagar, Bhadarpdr, Chineni, Udampdr, Riasi—these are east of 
the Chendb ; on the opposite side are Akudr, Mindwar, Naoshera, Bhim> 
bar, Mirpdr, Rajaori, Kotli, and Chaomuk. In the higher monntains, the 
northward, the chief towns are Kishtwar, Doda and Padam in Zanskdr.* 

Natural feature !.—Ou leaving the British territory of the Panjdb, and 
entering the Jamd province, no immediate physical change is seen; for 
the last portion of the great plain, a strip which varies in width from 
3 or 4 miles up to 20, makes part of the Jamd province, '^'e are still 
then on the wonderful wide plain of India, where the eye tires in 
contemplating the unvaried level. As in the Panjdb, the trees here also 
are small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells. Dnll enough is the aspect of this plain when the crops are off and 
the ground is a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the hot-weather 
haze, hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the year, as in March, when spring is 
well advanced, when the trees are in bloom, and the wheat over large 
undivided spaces is coming into ear, the prospect is bright and agreeable. 
At such a season the air is clear, and one sees the snowy mountains from 
afar. As we approach, the unwhitened ranges of the outer hilla come 
more and more distinctly into view ; getting nearer still, we see that a suc¬ 
cession of comparatively low ridges, some rugged and broken by ravines, 
some regular and forest covered, intervene between the plain and the high 
mountains. It is these which constitute the regpon of the outer hills. 
The natives have a special name for this tract; they call it iandi, which 
may be translated “ edgingand they contrast it with the next higher 
one, to which they gfive the name paAdr, a word that simply means 
mountain, but by dwellers in the outer hills it is used for the next 
neighbouring monntains, those below the highest. The separation of these 
two tracts, the outer hills and what we shall call the middle monntains, is 

' lisnskfc now belongs to tbe Udampdr diatriet. 
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■ national one, founded on physical differences both geological and rapnr- 
ficial. 

The southern boundary of the outer hill region—that is to say, the foot 
of the hills—is called by those who use the Persian idiom damdn-i-koh, or 
“skirt of the mountains;” it is a sharply-defined boundary; it ean be 
clearly traced on the map, changing its direction not suddenly, but with a 
few large and sweeping curves. The northern or inner boundary of the 
same region is less defined; in some parts a line of mountains from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet high ends it off; in others, tracts having the characteristics 
of the outer hills penetrate in between the mountains; in others, these 
characteristics gradually shade off, so that one cannot point out ezacdy 
where they may be said to end. The length occupied by these outer 
hills, within the territory we are speaking off, is on an average 160 
miles, from the Ravi on the east to the Jbelum on the west; it is some¬ 
what less than that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary. Eastward and westward, beyond these two rivers, respectively, in 
the British territory, they continne on with the same feature and character. 
Indeed, we are here concerned with a part of a chain of hills of enormous 
length, that, with wonderful uniformity, ei^^es the Himalaya along their 
course of more than 1,200 miles. This is in some parts called the Siwalik 
ekain. The width of this outer hill region in our part raries from 14 
to 36 miles; the greater extension is on the north and north-west, where 
there is both this increased width-of hills that may, without doubt, be 
classed within it, and also a graduation of these into the higher mountain 
region. 

Their elevation above the sea-levd ranges from 1,000 feet np to 5,000 ; 
their outer base, where they rise from the plain, is about at the former 
level, and some points of the more inward ridges reach the latter, but the 
more usual altitudes are from 2,600 to 3,600 feet for the ridges, and from 
1,800 to 2,400 feet for the intermediate longitudinal valley. 

In trying to give a detailed account of this area, I shall first say a few 
words on the characteristics of the plain country that lies in front of the 
hills, and then, dividing the outer bill r^^ion into two parts, eastern and 
western, describe them in successiw, taking first that which lies between 
the Bavf and the Chendb vall^. 

TBS FLAUr IB FBONT OT THM BIllS. 

Although in the Panj6b generally the humidity is gremter the nearer 
one is to the mountains, yet the last of the plain, that part whidi ad¬ 
joins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is further away from 
them. I find two causes for this: one is, that the soil is porous, bmng of a 
lighter loam, and liable to have beds of pebbles in it; the other is, that 
ravines, which (originating in the hills) often cut across to depths lOO 
feet and more, cause a complete lutnral deep diaiuage,and leave the sarfaee 
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■omewhat arid. The levd of thia extreme part of the plains may be count¬ 
ed at from 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the sea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the hills, one crosses the numerous gnllies or ravines 
(nullah or nala is the much used Indian word), which are of varying import¬ 
ance, according as they drain a smaller or a larger area. Many of these 
are dry in ordinary times, but show by their pebbly bed that water 
sometimes flows along them with force; these rise on the outer slope 
of the first ridge. Then, there are some which are never wholly dry; 
they usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide, low, 
level flat, below the general level of the plain ; these rise further back in 
the mountaius, in the second or third ridge; they drain a larger area, and 
are subject to sudden falls of rain. Such water-courses will in certain seasons 
be filled for a time by a wide and swift river, discoloured with red mud in 
suspension, carrying down in this way, as well as by dragging sand along 
the bottom, large quantities of material from the bills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

Tliese ravines are from a few hundred yards to a mile wide; they are 
bounded by a sudden bank, often cut into a river-cliff of a hundred feet in 
height that shows to view the sandy and loamy strata. Their flat bottom 
is mostly sandy; it is sometimes covered in part with the long turfy jungle 
grass, called in these parts iAar, 

The plateaux between these ravines, though, as before said, somewhat 
dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; here, as the crops 
depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies much with the years. 

The 70-mile strip from the Ravi to the Chenab is crossed by two 
large streams that deserve separate mention. These are the Ujh, that 
debouches by Jasrota, and the Tawi, that comes out of the hills by Jamfl. 
They are both rivers of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary¬ 
ing, volume. The Chen&b, which is a great river of large volume, debouches 
into the plain country by the town of Aknur, where it divides into many 
channels which fertilise the tract called Bijwat. 

Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of it, we find 
thri) it generally corresponds with what we saw in the eastern i)art between 
the river Ravi and the Chen&b. 

All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Min&war and Bamdli, lies 
the strip of drier plain. It is a plun with slight depressions, which occur 
where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. Most of these stream- 
beds are quite dry for the greater part of the year, but there is one that 
holds a continuously flowing river. This stream is the Miniwar Tawi, so 
called to distinguish it firom its sister of Jamfl. 

As one approaches Bhimbar, there appear on the south, in the British 
territory, the Kbarian hills. Between these hills and our outermost range 
there still runs a narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles west of Bhim- 
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bar is of that character j ast described, of ravinea and low flat plateanx alter* 
natiog. Beyond this, extending to the Jhelnm, is a space of completely flat 
alluvial ground, little above the level of the river. 

BASTEBN DIVISION OF THE ODTIB HILLS. 

Recalling that this division is to include those which lie between the 
Bavi and the Chenab, we will examine first the very outermost range. 

The outermost hills of ull belong to a ridge that, along the 70 miles 
between these two great rivers, has the same characters. It rises firma 
the plain with a regular and gentle slope of about 3°, that so continues 
till a height of some 2,000 feet above the sea is reached; this slope is in¬ 
dented with many drainage valleys, not cut steep, but making undulations 
of the ground transverse to the run of the ridge. The surface of the hills 
is stony; rounded pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the strata be¬ 
neath are composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears veg^etation; 
the hills are indeed clothed with forest. The slope continues up to a crest. 
Beyond, there is a sudden fall along the whole line of it, an escarpment 
formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds of feet of vertical height 
below which again the ground acquiree a lesser slope. 

This is the first range of hills; the gentle slope faces the plains, the 
cliff slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side; the whole snrface from 
the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of forest; bat beyond the crest the 
ground is too steep to bear it. The run of the range is interrupted by tbe 
valleys that lead out through it from the inner country ; these are not ends, 
but in some parts they are near enough together to cut the range into por¬ 
tions of short lengths that make almost isolated hills. 

Next, within the outermost range, comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. It is a country of ridges and sloping plateaux, out thrtmg^ 
by very small but steep ravines. Tbe foundation of its charaeter is the 
ohanging degree and frequently high angle of the dip of the soft sandstone 
rock. So varying is the form that it is difficult to conceive any gfeneral 
idea of it in the mind, but when the eye gets used to the hills, it perceives 
that many of them are of one type; on one side is a long slop^ on the 
other a steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10“ or 16*, there arise jutting plateaux ot 
rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in vertical cliffs ot the mas¬ 
sive sandstone. From, probably, lateral changes in tbe charactera of tile 
beds, each ridge or sloping plateau continues but a short distance; as one 
dies away or disappears, others rise into prominence, parallei may be, but 
not in the same line. 

At another part the plateau and scarpment form is obliterated from the 
dip of the beds, reaching to such a high angle as 45° may be; instead there 
are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged ridges; these ndges run at right 
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uglM to the strike of the beds; bntnot parallel with it, as did those of the 
other form; the serrations of these jagged ridges are formed by the projec¬ 
tion of the harder rocks, which also continue all down the hillside making 
projecting ribs. 

A great part of the surface of these hills is of the bare grey sandstone 
rock, nncovered with soil, but in some places grass and bushes have got a 
footing upon it, and here and there is cultivated space enough to support 
a family or two or a little hamlet, but of necessity it is a tract very 
thinly peopled and difiScult of access. To go over this ground is not easy; 
the paths from hamlet to hamlet are but tracks marked by the passage of 
feet over the sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it: from the in¬ 
accessibility of the cliffs, and the steepness of the ravines, the ways are 
tediously roundabout aud they are tiresome from the frequent rise and 
fuU. 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend north-west 
and south-east (with the strike), and sometimes run across that direction 
(at right angles to the strike), continues, as one goes on, to a distance of 
10 or 12 miles from the outer skirt of the hills : then we come to a wide 
longitudinal valley, such as is called in the more eastern Himalaya a dXa. 

The height of the more important of these ridges is commonly at much 
as 2,500 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parts they rise even to 4,000 
feet. There is always a fall of several hundred feet to the valley or din ; 
this is not in one step, but more by the ridges becoming lower in succession. 
Dansal, a large village in the middle of this dun, is some 1,800 feet above 
the sea. 

The flat valley varies in width from 1 to 4 miles; it is itself cut 
through by ravines; close by Dansal, a branch of the Tawi flows along in a 
steep-clifted ravine at a level of some 200 feet below the flat of the main 
valley; the Tawx itself flows in a similar ravine, and at that low level 
winds across the dun. This longitudinal valley continues from some miles 
north-west of Dansal to Basaoli on the south-east, with the exception that, 
about midway, near Ramkdt, it becomes narrowed up and indefinite. East 
of that place it again widens, and thence on to Basaoli the space may be 
described as a plain or a vale, being low ground, bounded by the ridges 
north and south of it, itself cut across by the valleys of many torrents 
that come from the northern mountains. The width of these cross valleys 
is sometimes a mile, and sometimes only 100 or 200 yards: the sides are 
rocks, 100 or 200 feet high, at the summit of which is the flat of the dun. 
The inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basaoli dun consists, 
in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable range of mountains which 
belong to our next tract, and which here end off the region of the outer 
hills; but from about opposite R4mkdt, for 26 or 30 miles to the north¬ 
west, intervenes another range of hills and another valley, which make a 
space that may be classed with what we have been describing. The rang^ 
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goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Kar£i Th£r. 
It has a steep face, an escarpment, to the sonth>west, for here the beds 
are dipping to the north-east. Near RAmkot its height is 5,000 feet, and 
where it carves round and joins on to the higher mountains, in the direc¬ 
tion of Dansal, its general height is 3,500 or 3,000 feet. - This range, 
too, is traversed by the Tawi in a gorge; one of the main roads to Kashmir 
crosses it near Dansal by‘a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of 
that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has crossed 
the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Kar£i Thar, we come into the succeeding val¬ 
ley, which is another dun, on which the town of Udampur stands. It is a 
space some 16 miles long and 5 miles wide; being a flat cut through broad 
valleys, which lie at a level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been 
cut away by these and by their smaller branch ravines that the extent of 
the higher flat is not greater than that of the bottom, so that the whole 
space may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as a flat much cut 
down into wide hollows, or as a low vale with wide flat-topped hills jutting 
into it from the mountains. 

This dun narrows up on the north-west towards the lofty hill called 
Devi Thfir; it is bounded along its north-eastern side by spurs from the 
mountainous country, on the south-east it is enclosed by the curving 
round of Kar£{ Thar, and the junction of that with the same range of 
mountairs, which here definitely brings to an end this outer tract of 
hills. 


WISTXRN DIVISION OF THB OUTXB HILLS. 

The Chen£b, which debouches into the plain country near Akndr, 
before doing so passes for a distance of 20 miles, from Riasi to Aknur, 
through the outer hill region. Along this twenty miles, its banks are in 
places low, or, may be, cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in 
height. This is where the river cuts across one of the flat, longitudinal 
valleys. In other parte, opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high, 
irregular rocks. 

Away from the Chenab we see that the plain country, which we fol¬ 
lowed in its extent to the Jhelum river, is funded on the north by hills 
of the same character as those on the Jamu side of the Chendb. Especi¬ 
ally for the first 20 miles west from that river do the ranges correspond 
fairly closely with those enumerated on the eastern side. But it should 
here be noticed that the run of the hills has changed; an examination of 
the map will show that east of Jamd the hills trend in a direction varying 
from west-north-west to north-west, while past that place the run becomes 
more northerly, and of the outermost range is due north; at the Chendb 
river the other change occnrs; just beyond it the ndges have a direction 
of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many miles, till, gradually 
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curving round, the inner ones at all events regain their north-westerly 
direction. From the first summit of the high mountains, a ridge nearly 
7,000 feet high, called Dragarf Thdr, behind Pauni, a view can be obtained, 
which shows all the outer hill region—the parallel ridges, the intervening 
Ante, the curving of the ranges as their direction follows the changing 
strike of the rocks which constitute them, plainly as in a map; for a 
length of a hundred miles each separate ridge can be traced from this com¬ 
manding spot. 

lo return to the part behind Aknur. The outermost range is of pebbly, 
jungle-covered hills sloping easily to the plains, but showing a steep fall in¬ 
wards ; this escarpment is one of perhaps 300 feet; it is succeeded at its 
foot by a plateau much cut through by ravines,—so much so, that the eye 
does not at once distinguish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so 
much at one level, as to justify the name of table-land; its level must be 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea; a good portion of it is bare rock, the rest 
is covered with brushwood and has scattered piue trees; only here and 
there are bits of tilled land, by which a small population is supported; the 
ravines cut through it to a depth of some hundreds of feet, making steep 
cliffs of sandstone rock. 

Farther to the north, the rock rises up from this plateau for a great 
many miles, with a slope of from 10° to 20 °, coinciding with the dip 
of the beds, regularly for 1,000 or 1,230 feet, till a level of more than 3,000 
fwt above the sea is reached; thus a bold, narrow ridge is formed which con« 
tinues regularly for many miles with but small indentatious : the surface is 
in great part rocky, but still bears many trees of the long-leafed pine. The 
ridge is sharp and narrow: the farther slope is yet steeper than that rocky 
one : it is an escarpment properly and geologically so called and a really fine 
instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it continues with a face of 
1,000 feet of vertical height, at a slope of, in some parts, 45°, in some rather 
less, everywhere marked by variations according to the alternate outcrop 
of beds of sandstone and of clay. The name of this ridge is K£lf Tbdr or 
Black Range (j.p.). As we look from the summit of this towards the inte¬ 
rior, we can learn about the character of the ground iu the remainder of the 
breadth of the outer hills. 

We see first that at the foot of this escarpment stretches a flat valley 
1 or 2 miles wide; this is one of the duns, and probably it corresponds 
with that of Dausal, on the other side of the Chenab. This valley, though 
it may be called in a general way, and as compared with the ridges that 
bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of sandstone rock that project up; still 
a good part of it is cultivated iu terraced fields; again, it is cut into, for 
the greater part of its length, by a great gully, narrow, 200 feet deep, 
that carries off the drainage to the Chenab river; farther west, however* 
the direction of the drainage alters and the streams flow into the Min4war 
Tawi. 
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Still looking Froin our escarpment-sumoait, we see that beyond the valley 
lie numerous low lines of hills, an alternation of nairow ridges and hollows, 
whose surface is mostly covered with brushwood ; these occupy some miles 
•of width; behind them rise the bolder slopes of the higher mountains in 
rich dark colours, intermingled brown and green, backed by the distant 
snowy peaks. 

West of the Minawar Tawi, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows do not 
continue to correspond with those we hare traced out ; new ridges appear 
in the line of the valleys; others disappear, others coalesce. In fact, a new 
series of ranges has arisen, generally resembling those we have been 
looking at, but not individually representing them. By Bhimbar what 
may li the continuation of Kali Thar approaches nearer to the plains. 
Beyond, from the neighbourhood of that place and of Naoshera north¬ 
westward, extend several bold lines of hill, parallel ridges, with narrow hol¬ 
lows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. These ranges are 
commonly 3,000 feet high ; parts of them rise several hnndred feet above 
that, and so continue for a good distance; the highest point marked by the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey is as much as 4,891 feet. 

While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these run with 
a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary, the Jhelum, 
there exists more directly to the west of it a wide spread of lower hills 
which, no doubt, are geologically the equivalents of our first outermost range, 
which had lately, as we came west, become almost combined with the others, 
but now again has separated from them, and composes this broad tract, of 
which some detail must be given. From the plain, by the left bank of the 
Jhelum, bare hills rise on the north somewhat quickly, to a not lofty ridge, of 
which the highest point is about 800 feet above the flat; the top of the 
rise is the steepest part; it is an escarpment facing south, composed 
of beds of clay, sand, and pebbles. From the main ridge, which runs east 
and west, there jut out to the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, 
separated by gullies; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a much lower one, down to the town 
of Mirpur, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this slope. Near the 
top, all the soil is of pebbles; lower down, the sloping plateau is sandy 
loam; this too is cut through by steep-sided ravines. Then, in one direc- 
tion, this broken ground abuts against the more marked ridges of sand- 
stone hills before mentioned, and in the other falls gradually to the valley 
of the Punch river. 

The variation of this tract from the general run and character of the 
hills near is due to some bendings of the strata in a direction different 
from that of the main disturbances. 

North of Chaomuk, there is first a partial repetition of the characters 
of the ground at Mirpur; there is comparatively low ground, and a line of 
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pebble bills. Here the dip is south, Cbaomuk being in a ^nclinal, or 
perhaps a basin. Then a few miles farther north we come into irregular 
ground, made by low parallel ridges of sandstone: line succeeds line, gra¬ 
dually rising in height, and so we find ourselves again among the mnrl^ed 
ridges, the continnation of those before pointed out as extending to the 
north-west. 

The lower hills lately passed had such trees as those of the Jamu jun¬ 
gle, the acacias and others, with the undergrowth “ brenkar ” shrub; on 
the higher ridges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in form is all this ground, that it is difficult to do more 
towards its description than this, without going into such detail as could 
hardly be followed. Suffice it to say that, up to a line running north¬ 
west through Kotli, we find those characters which have more than once 
been described; there are ridges composed of sandstone rock sometimes 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, others 
quickly change or combine; between them are hollows, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes wider flats, lines of rock spring up, so to say, in the line of the 
valleys, and, increasing as one follows them, become in turn important 
hills ; gullies or ravines that at this present time effect the drainage of the 
ground, the latest made set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now 
run parallel to them, at times but little below the general surface, at 
others cutting below at to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelnm', we find more sudden falls of the streams 
and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low level of that line of 
drainage having induced a greater denuding power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and almost 
bewildering, until the eye gets somewhat accustomed to. its characters, 
'ind enables thefnind to refer them to the causes that originated them—— 
causes which cannot here be dilated on, but,iD a few words, may be spoken 
of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on strata that have a generally persist¬ 
ent strike, but an even varying dip : strata of different bardnesses, and in 
respect of that quality subject to local changes. 

Begion of the Middle Mountain *.—^The phrase Middle Mountains is one 
that has been adopted for convenience, to denote both a certain tract and 
a certain character of mountain. 

The Middle Mountains are those which occur between the outer 
hills and the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the plains) along 
a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north of Basaoli, and runs 
just north of the towns of Ramnagar, Biasi, and B&jaori; thence its course 
is less definable, but it takes a general north-westerly direction towards 
Mozafarabad. The northern boundary of the tract is made by the two 
lofty mountain ranges (or the two divisions of one mountain range, which¬ 
ever they may be considered), one of which, coming from the south-east, 
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ends off at Kishttv^r, while the second is the Fanjal range that overlooks 
Kashmir. 

The width of the tract between these two boundaries is as much as 
40 miles on the east; from that it gradually lessens to lOmilesnear Rajaori; 
towards the north-west it again spreads, and then, as before said, has less 
definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by ravines, or 
divided by more important, but still narrow, valleys, with hardly one wide 
flat space, whether plateau or valley bottom. Its elevation is in general 
between 4,000 and 12,000 feet; some few valleys reach below, and some 
peaks rise above those limits. 

The form of the mountains bears a great contrast to that of the onter 
hills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, separated by 
flat valleys, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, with the main lines of 
drainage cutting across,—that is, through the ridges. On the other hand, 
the Middle Mountains are ridges of varying irregnlar direction, that 
branch again and again, like the twigs of a tree; the chief ridges are at 
the same time the more important watersheds. 

Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that there is not 
the same correspondence between the direction of the ridges and the strike 
of the beds as there is among the outer hills. 

The elevation of these mountains is sufficient to give a completely tem« 
pernte character to the vegetation. 

Middle Mountaine of Ihe wetl .—West of the meridian of Jamu, these 
mountains have not such a wide area, nor one whose boundary with the 
outer hills is so well defined as is the case on the east. 

Just west of the Chendb, behind Paunf, a ridge, which corresponds to the 
one we traced as far as that river from the east, rises suddenly and towers 
above the onter bills which lie to the south of it. This is called the 
Dragari Thar (q v.). 

Looking to the north from the summit we get a general view of this 
mountain tract, which shows it to have the same characters as that around 
R&mban and Badrawir. We see a number of ridges, some parallel for a 
short distance, some branching, spreading out in innumerable spurs in 
every direction. The lower parts are dotted with chfl-trees and with 
patches of cultivation. The higher ranges bear thick forests of the other 
pine. These mountains are in the tract called Budil, which is drained by 
the Ans river. Beyond appears the snowy PanjL, the southern boundary 
of Kashmir, which at this part is a complete ridge nowhere broken by a gap, 
only jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snow mass. By 
August and September all the enow melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snowslips. 
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Vegetation.— Tegetation of the onter hills is for the most part of 
the dry, tropical character. The ver? outermost ridge is covered with more 
or less dense forest of small-leaved acacias {A. arabiea and A. modetia, 
called by the people kikar and phuldi, respectively), with some of the ler 
tree (Zgzgphut jnjuba) intermingled, and an undergrowth of the shrub 
hrenkar. This forest, which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, some¬ 
times spreads down on to the loamy ground of the plains probably in 
former times it grew over a larger area of the plain, and has since been gra¬ 
dually cleared. The greatest space of fiat ground now occupied by it 
is close below Jamu, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Further within the hills there is not such a growth as to make a forest; 
it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a shrubby 
form, with euphorbia ( E. rogleana or pentagona) which grows to a large 
size, and occasionally mango, pipal, banyan, bambu, and palm {Phanix igl~ 
vettri*). The streams that flow in the narrow ravines among the sandstone 
hiUs have their edges adorned with oleander bushes. 

The long-leafed pine (Pinus lougifoUa, whose native names are ehil and 
eiff), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green colour, is usually 
first found as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
It has been found there at a height of 1,400 feet, but only in a stunted 
form. On the broken plateaus and dry hill-sides of 2,000 feet elevation, 
one finds fair-sized trees of it scattered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
in favourable spots one finds whole woods of it, but even these are not so 
thick and close as the Pinui ereeha which cover the higher hills. The 
highest range of Pinne long folia seems to be 5,500 feet, or it may be a 
little more. 

The elevation of the Middle Mountains is suflScient to give a completely 
temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of Himalayan oak, of pine, 
spruce, silver fir, and deodar occupy a great part of the mountain slopes; 
the rest, the more suuny parts where forest trees do not flourish, is, except 
where rocks jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers 
that resemble those of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation.—'ihe plateaus between the ravines in the plain at the foot 
of the hills, though, as before said, somewhat dry, have in great part been 
brought under cultivation: as the crops here depend entirely upon rain their 
yield varies much with the years. 

From both the Ujh and the Tawi small irrigation canals are led, so that 
in certain restricted spaces the cultivation is of a more productive charac¬ 
ter. Below Akuur the Chenab fertilises a tract called Bijwat, another of 
those places to which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. 

Of cultivated plants, we have in the lower hills nearly the same kind as 
in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two crops 
in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and barley, is sown in 
December (sometimes earlier, and sometimes even later) and ripens in April; 
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the sammer crop of maize, millet, and rice ie eown in June and ripens in 
September or October. 

At one or two places (as at Sjalsui, near Bajaori) rice is raised by rain- 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation. Plantain and 
sugarcane, though not largely cultivated, grow fairly well. In the Middle 
Mountains cultivation has been carried to almost every place where it is 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth of crops, 
the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the land has been terraced, and 
narrow little fields have been made, these settlements sometimes being of 
extent enough to support a village, sometimes sustaining but one or two 
families. 

Here, as in the outer hills, the tillage does not depend on irrigation, 
but on rain ; these mountains indeed get the best of the monsoon or rainy 
season; it is seldom that they suffer from drought, more often they suffer 
from an excess of downfall. Still the rainfall is not enough for the growth 
of rice; for this irrigation is wanted, but only in a few places can it be 
obtained; hence that crop is comparatively rare. 

It is only on the very lowest parts of this region of the Middle Moun¬ 
tains that two crops can be got from the same land. The times of growth 
of the two kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, and of 
maize, rice, or millet on the other—inmost parts overlap each other to an 
extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the wheat does 
not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But some land being 
reserved for the first kind of crop and some for the other, they have, in a 
sense, two harvests. 

Climate .—¥ot climate in the outer hill region the year maybe divided, 
as in the plains of India, into three seasons ; here they thus extend :— 

The hot weather, from April to June. 

The rain, from July to September. 

The cold weather, from October to March. 

Taking the more inhabited portion of the tract, of which the altitude may 
be from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, we find that in May and June they ex¬ 
perience a severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intently 
heated, and gives rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with regularity, 
aometimes in gusts. At night the temperature falls to a greater extent than 
it does at the same season in the plains of the Panjab; for the rocky sur¬ 
face loses its heat again, and the irregularities of form produc^urrents 
which tend to mix the heated air with the cooler upper strata. The rams 
beginning first among the higher mountains, spread down to the outer 
ranges in the latter half of June, and, though often breaking o^ ^Idom 
cease for the season without aflPording moisture enough for the ringing 

on of the summer crops. , , * ■ t* 

The rains ending in September, the country is left dry for a tame; ite 
nneven form prevents the soil from retaining much moisture; by the drying 
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of the country, and the decline of the aun's power, cold weather ia intro* 
dnced. Tbia ie a delightful aeason—a pleasant bright sun and a cool bracing 
air make it refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the first 
part of the summer and the warm moisture of the latter months. This 
bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which bring rather 
a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th December, or be¬ 
tween that date and Christmas time ; and on the higher ridges, at 3,000 
and 4,000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as soon as it falls. It is this 
winter rain which enables the peasant to proceed with the sowings for the 
spring crop, and on the occasional recurrence of such showers during the 
next three months he depends for that harvest which the increasiug warmth 
of the months of March and April is sure to bring on well if the rain has 
been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year that is at all unhealthy is the latter half of 
the rain; tlie natives date the beginning of it from the flowering of the rice; 
it may be said to extend through part of August, September, and part of 
October; and daring that time intermittent fever much prevails. The type 
of fever is somewhat worse than what abounds at the same season in the 
Panj^b : it is more of a jungle fever, less regular in its times, and less easily 
got rid of. In some years fever is exceedingly prevalent over the whole of 
the tract. 

In the Middle Mountains snow falls over all the tract. In the lower 
parts it just falls and melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some 
as long as five months. 

Population .—The following are the statistics extracted and translated 
from the Administration Report of Jamu and Kashmir for the year 1873 :— 



Ken. 

Women. 

Total. 

Hindus . 

. 223,122 

214,152 

437,374 

Muhammadans 

. 174,271 

163,273 

337,544 

Sundry Castes 

. 43,742 

42,515 

86,257 

Totel 

. 441,135 

419,940 

861,075 


The plain at the foot of the hills, being for the most part capable of 
cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thickly peopled; every¬ 
where populous villages are to be found, but when we are once on the hills 
themselves, we meet with villages rarely, and these but small; scattered 
hamlets and scattered houses denote how scarce is land that can be made fit 
for tilling. 

Races, tribes, ^c.—The outer hill tract is divided between two races— 
the Dogr^ and the Chibhalis. A coincident line of division crossing the 
same country separates the Hindus and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly 
the fact of the people in the western half having become Muhammadan 
that causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of one 
origin not far removed. Before the introduction of the new faith, they were 
doubtless in part identical; but now the religions and social separation has 
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caused differeoces—•national differences—to spring up, which jostify the 
distinction here made. A description of these divisions will be found under 
the headings Oogra, Rajput^ Chibhfili, &o., in the alphabetical part of this 
work. In the region of the Middle Mountains the pahdrfs {q.v.) extend only 
as &r west as Biidil, in the valley of the Ans. At the south-east end of 
this region, where it borders on tbe Cbamba country, there is a race called 
Uaddfs (q.v.). 

Eahitaliont .—In the plain at the foot of the hills tbe villages are clomps 
of low, dat-roofed mud huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for tbe 
people with their kind of life. Near the grassy jungle tracts the villages 
are composed of pretty thatch-roofed houses. 

In the duns of the outer hills a village is a collection of low huts, with 
flat tops, mud-walled, mud-floored, and mud-roofed. The floor and walls 
are neatly smeared with a mixture of cowdung and straw. The roofs are 
timbered either with wood of one of the acacias or with pine. They are 
supported by one or more pillars, which are capped with a cross piece some 
feet in length, often ornamented with carving that makes a wide capital 
beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at the opened 
door, or through the chinks of it when closed, such a complete shutting 
out of air being equally useful in the very hot and in the cold weather. 
The substance of the hut is a very bad conductor of heat, and this character 
tends to keep the interior of an equable temperature. 

In front of the cottage is a level, smooth space, nicely kept, where the 
people of the house spend nearly half their time, and where their cooking 
utensils are arranged. The whole cottage is, as a rule, neatly kept and 
carefully swept ; those of the higher castes, especially Brahmins and Rkjputs, 
considering their appliances, are admirable in this respect. The larger vil¬ 
lages and the towns have what is called a hazfir, a double row of shops, 
each of which consists of much such a hut, with its floor raised 2 or 3 
feet above the street, and with a wider doorway, and in front of it a veran¬ 
dah, where the customer may oome and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. (Drew.) 

JAMU—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 74® 65'. Elev. 1,200'. 

^ei^pital of the province of that name, and the residence of the ruler 
of Kashmir; it is situated on the right bank of the Tawi river, about 
27 miles north-east of the British cantonment and city of Sialkdt. It is 
also the head-quarters of the government of the Jama districts. 

All the countries that compose the Jamu and Kashmir territories are 
governed from it. The position of Jamu, with relation to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous of them, and its 
still greater distance from the northern and eastern portions, renders it 
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inconvenient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. The adiitions to the original principality of Jamu having 
been made to it in every direction but that of the Panjab, the capital has 
at last been left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

The town is built upon the summit of the first wooded sloping ridge 
that rises from the plains of the Panjab, at the place where it is divided 
by a narrow ravine, which allows an exit to the Tawi river on its way to 
its junction with the Cben&b. The town lies upon the right bank of the 
ravine, at an elevation of about 150 feet above the bed of the river;and 
the white buildings of the place and of the numerous temples, with their 
gilded domes, are seen glistening in the sun from a great distance in 
the plains. 

The road from Jamu to Srinagar crosses the Banih51 pass, the distance 
being about 163 miles, divided into eleven marches; the last 33 miles 
between Islamabad and the capital may be accomplished by water. 

There is a regular postal establishment of runners in operation along 
this route, the time occupied in the transmission of letters between Jamu 
and Srinagar being about forty-eight hours; emergent despatches are 
forwarded by pony express, which covers the distance in twenty-six hours ; 
the line is extended from Jamu to Sialk6t: a telegraph wire now connects 
Jamd with Sialk6t and also with Srinagar; expresses therefore are seldom 
necessary. ( Wingate.) 

The Tawi is usually about 100 yards wide, and is fordable when 
the waters are not in flood, but during the rains it is subject to 
fresbets, when the river rises very suddenly, and is transformed into a 
mighty torrent, about 300 yards iu breadth, at the ferry which is situated 
just below the Bao Fort and the city. A bridge of boats connects the 
town with the Sialkdt road. In heavy floods it is more or less carried 
away and at such times boats are unable to cross, the only communication 
being carried on by means of ma»ak» or inflated skins, which the natives 
use with great dexterity, conveying travellers across in perfect safety on 
a bed lashed to two large buffalo or nilghai skins. To avoid the bridge 
toll, foot-passengers still prefer to wade when possible. (ITingate.) 

To reach the town after crossing the Tawi river, we have to pass through 
a copse, beyond which we find ourselves at the principal gate, placed at the 
top of a short but steep ascent. The bullock^carts, that up to this point 
have been the great means of goods traflic, are left here, and their eontents 
are brought into the city, mostly on men’s backs. A diversion has now 
been made to the right, up which it is possible to take carts, and a good 
carriage-road is now under construction, up to the palace. ( Wingate.) 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writers whose business it is to report 
arrivals, and custom-house messengers. After passing this entrance, in 
doing which we come on to a plateau, we advance on more level ground 
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along a wide street or baz^r, which gives the promise of a comfortably-built 
town; but a little farther, and one becomes lost in a maze of narrow streets 
and lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The way is 
crowded and business brisk, and most of the people have a well-to-do 
look. A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings us to the centre of 
interest of the place, an open, inegular square, called the mandf, or public 
place. The raandi is the spot where all the business of government is 
done ; it is entirely surrounded by government buildings. On three sides 
are public offices, built with considerable taste; their lower stories have a 
line of arches that suit the native practice of doing business half out of 
doors. The farther side of the square has a nearly similar building, where 
the maharaja holds his ordinary daily darbar or court. Behind this is seen 
the more lofty pile of the inner palace. The area of Jamu is about a 
square mile. The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff or steep slope 
that overhangs the river-bed. 

The houses in the city are built principally of round stones and mud ; 
they are single-storied, and have flat roofs ; some, however, in the upper 
portion of the town are of brick, and have been built by the court people 
or by the richer merchants of the place. Then at one edge of the town, 
in a picturesque situation overlooking the river-valley, is the house used 
by the Resident, and near it are a dak bungalow and a few other houses. 
The convex-curved spires of the Hindu temjdes are conspicuous objects; the 
principal one, in the lower part of the town, is a plain but fine, well- 
proportioned building; and in the same quadrangle with it is a smaller 
gilt-domed temple, built in memory of Maharaja Gulab Singh. New 
temples arise; of late years several have been built: one of these has been 
erected by the chief minister. As one approaches Jamu through the 
plain, its tall spire and gilt pinnacles catch the eye from afar, the most re¬ 
markable building being the “ Ajaib Ghur ” or “ Hall of wonders,” built 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To the west of the town is the parade ground, an open grassy plain, on 
the north of which, surrounded by a high wall, is situated the magazine 
and military stores. 

The garrison of Jamd musters about two thousand strong; with the 
exception of about two hundred artillery and cavalry, it is composed entirely 
of infantry. 

To the west of the parade ground and town, on the edge of the jungle 
and ravine, is another strip of wall with bastions at intervals; quarters for 
a regiment of infantly are built along its inner side; this wall apparently 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 

Near the jialace are workshops with iron foundry and other appliances. 

Jamu is not well supplied with water, except during the rainy season, 
when the numerous tanks and pools fill; at other times the inhabitants have 
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recourse to tbe river, and to two wells in a ravine close to its bank, one of 
wbicb is appropriated to tbe Muhammadans and tbe other to the Hindus; 
tbe quality of tbe water in these wells is said to be bad. 

An annual fair has lately been established at Jamu; it commences on 
the 20th November, and His Highness the Maharaja encourages trade by 
offering prizes for the best goods exhibited. During the continuance of 
the fair the customs duties are likewise reduced to lialf the ordinary rates. 

Jamu now contains the State mint, which has been removed from 
Srinagar. The stamping is effected by machinery driven by steam-power ; 
with this exception all the other processes are dependent on hand labour. 
From an inspection of the coins struck, it is evident that the dies used are 
not identical; the difference probably arises from each die being separately 
cut by hand, instead of being moulded from that first made. 

On the east side of the town, overlooking the river and vis-a-vis to the 
Bao fort, there is a large house built by the late maharaja for tlie accom 
modation of his European guests. It has recently been set aside as a 
dwelling place for the Resident, who has to occasionally stay at Jarnii; it 
contains two reception-rooms and four bed-rooms; in the sam; enclosure are 
two small houses, which visitors are permitted to occupy. There is also 
a fairly good dak bungalow for ordinary travellers. On the left bank of 
the Tawf, near the ferry, there is a brick sardi sheltering about one 
hundred and fifty persons. From this sarai a path leads through the 
jungles to the north, towards the Bao Fort; the stony bed of a torrent 
has to be crossed, and the path leads up tbe steep bank to the village 
of Bao, which' lies to the east of the fort; it consists of about fifty 
mud-built houses with flat roofs, and contains one or two banias' 
shops. About the village there are patches of cultivation surrounded 
with walls made of piled stones. The village stands on somewhat higher 
ground than the fort, separated from it by an open space of about 
150 yards. The fort is situated at the extremity of the ridge about 150 
feet above the level of the river; it is an oblong, the north and south 
faces measuring about 150 yards, and the east and west about 100 yards ; 
on the north and west it overhangs the steep banks of tbe river, which are 
covered with jungle; on the east and south sides it is protected by a 
ditch about 85 feet broad and 20 feet deep, by the edge of which there 
is a wall of boulders about 5 feet high; tbe entrance is on the south 
side, where tbe ditch is crossed by a temporary bridge. The fort is built 
of dressed stone, and the walls, which are about 85 feet high, are 
pierced for musketry, but would not appear to be substantial enough to bear 
artillery; there is a flanking tower at each corner and in the middle of 
each face, except on tbe east side. The garrison is said to be supplied 
with water from wells within the fort. About 100 yards from the south 
side, on the edge of the glacis, there is a stone building used as a store- 
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house for g^niin. As has been remarked, the village, which would afford 
secure cover to au attacking force, lies on rather higher ground than the 
fort; hut it is not otherwise commanded by any heights at a nearer dis¬ 
tance than about a mile. The fort is connected with the town by a tele¬ 
graph wire. 

The town of Jamu was at the zenith of its prosperity about the year 
1775, in the reign of Eanjit Dehu, the eighty-first in a long line of Rajput 
princes who trace their descent from Dali p, the younger of the fiugju heroes 
who migrated to Jamu from the hereditary estates of the family near 
Oudh, about the year 527 B.C. Shortly before Raja Ranjit Dehu’s 
death, the town of Jamu is stated to have increased to about 3| miles 
in circumference, with a population of about 150,000 souls. It was then 
considered an opulent, flourishing, and promising place, having for its 
residents numerous wealthy men from the Panjab. The building of the 
])resent palace of Jamil was commenced in this reign. The Bhow section 
of the reigning family established itself on the opposite bank of the river, 
and carried on a long and bloody war with its neighbours and kinsmen, 
the Jamwalls. The fort of Bao was commenced by Gulab Dehu in the 
beginning of Drupe Dehu’s reign, and ultimately finished by Raja Ranjit 
Dehu, who not only pacified his inimical brethren, but ultimately reduced 
them to a state of submission. 

Jamu, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and other business, 
is not usually liked by natives as a place to live in. Water is either obtain* 
able from the tanks, and this is not really fit for drinking, or has to be 
fetched from the river below. Fuel is dear from the strict preservation of 
the forest. {HUgel — Vigne—Smgth — Herveg — Girdletlone — Dreio.) 

JANGALWAR—Lat. SS" 9'. Long. 75" 34'. Elev. 4,100'. 

A village on the left bank of the Chendb, on the Jamu-Kishtwar route. 

JANOTA— Lat. 33" 7'. Long. 75" 35'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar,containing_siiteeu houses, which aresc.-itteredon the 
slopes of the mountain above the left bank of the Chsudra Bhaga river, 
opposite Doda. The inhabitants are Hindus of the Thakur class. 

JARAL— 

A caste of Hindu Rajputs. The designation is also used by the Muham¬ 
madans (Chibhalis). {Dfi M.) 

JARVA TSO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A small lake near the village of Katsura in Baltistan, in the Indus valley. 
It is some three quarters of a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad. To 
this lake there is no inlet of water, except a little waste from the irrigation 
and on one side a spring: there is also no visible outlet; its waters fall in 
winter and rise in summer, but to no great extent. That part of a moraine 
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which bonnds the lake towards the mountain-side is a greats steep hank 
made np of masses of rock, of gneiss, or of schist, piled up to a height 
of 850 or 400 feet; the pieces of rock composing it are large. The water 
of the lake is beautifully clear. (Drew.) 

JASMIRGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort cf the Jasrota zUla, sitated between the Tania and Bey nalai. 
It is an old site, but was chiefly built by Raja Lai Deo (between A.D. 
1814 and 1830), and put into thorough repair and strengthened by Raji 
Hira Singh. At the same time the village was removed to Vt new site 
about a mile distant, called Hirauagar. The fort is a large square building, 
with broken ground in the vicinity, and only slightly higher than the 
neighbouring hillocks. It has one large gateway facing south, and within, 
the sjiace is empty, except for a row of dwelling-huts and store-rooms under 
the rampart all round, except on the east side. The place is falling out of 
repair. Two small brass cannon are kept. At the north-east corner is a 
very deep and flue well, built throughout of brick and said to have a good 
supply of water. The fort is built of brick. It is occupied by a guard of 
about fifteen men. (H'ingate.) 

JASROTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district in the Jamii province, lying immediately west of the Ravi, 
and between the plains of the Panjab and the Ramiiagar district. In the 
census of 1873 it was computed to have a population of 73,354, composed 
of 58,279 Hindus, 10,243 Muhammadans, and 4,832 of various castes. 
The district comprises the tahsils of Jasmirgurh, ‘Kathua, and Basaoli. 
{Drew.) 

JASROTA—Lat. .32'’ 29'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

The head-quarters of the district of the same name, lying to the south of 
the province of Jamu. It is built on a hill, on the right bank of the Wuj 
stream, an afiluent of the Ravi. The situation of Jasrota is much more 
romantic than the place itself. Tlie hill on which the raja’s house is situ, 
ated is ornamented with four small towers; a huge irregular arch leads to 
the paltry bazar and to the raja’s residence. N ot far from the place is a 
chalybeate spring, having a disagreeable taste of iron. Hiigel states 
that at 7 a.m. its temperature was 80®, while that of the air was only 56®. 
(Higel,) 

jAt— 

A caste. There are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhal; the Jat is 
the prevailing cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rarely in 
Dugar. (Drew.) 

JAT GALI—Lat. 33° 12'. . Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain four houses inhabited by Hindus ; it is situated 
6 koa to the south-east of Kambaii, on the road towards Doda. 
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JATTI—Lat. 33° 9', Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, lying above the left bank of the Lidar Ehol stream, 
close to its junction with the Chandra Bbaga. It contains three houses 
inhabited by Hindus, and is surrounded by cultivation. 

JAUBYOR—Lat. 83° .55'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelnm, about three-quarters of 
a mile west of Awantipur, of which place it may be considered to form a 
part. One of the celebrated temple ruins is situated close to it. 

JENKEB-Lat. 38° 33’. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Basaoli district, situated on the crest of the 
hill a few miles north of that town, to the west of the path leading towards 
Badrawar. It is inhabited exclusively by Hindus. 

This village is held in jagir by Jawala Sahai. 

JETTI—Lat 34° 18'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

The name of the ravin? oti the east side of the Tutmari Gali, between the 
Hama! pargana and Karnao valley; the stream which flows through it 
forms the source of the Marwar river. [Montgomerie.) 

JEZAN—Lat. 33M0'. Long. 75“ 33'. Elev. 

A village consisting of four houses surrounded by a patch of cnltivatioi* j 
it lies a few miles west of Doda, below the path leading towards Bagu. 

JHELUM— 

The Jhelum river takes its name from the town of Jhelnm, in the PanjAb, 
beneath which it flows. In Kashmir it is called Bekat, a contraction ol the 
Sanscrit Vitasta, which the Greeks slightly altered to Hydaspes. 

The Jhelum drains the whole valley of Kashmir, and the reputed souroes 
of its principal feeders are all esteemed holy. The river may be considered 
to be formed near the village of Kanabal, just north-west of Islamabad, 
where its headwaters, the Arpat from the north-east, and the Bring and 
Sandran from the south-east, unite. Two or three miles north of Islamabad 
the Jhelum receives the Lidar, which rises in the snows north of the Shisha 
Nag, and which contributes a volume of water scarcely inferior to that of 
the Jhelum. 

A few miles north of Bij Behara it receives the united waters of the 
Veshau and Bembiara rivers, both of which flow down from the Panj&l 
mountains, the former stream rising in the holy fount of Konsa Ndg and 
the latter in the Nandan Sar and Bbag Sar. 

At Srinagar it receives the Dudh Gang^a stream, which also rises in the 
Panjal range. Below the city of Srinagar, at the village of Shadipur, it 
is joined on the right bank by the Sind, which is the largest of all its tri¬ 
butaries in tlie valley. Besides these it is fed by numerous smaller streams 
aud mountain torrents, and its waters communicate with those of the Dal 
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Anchar, and Manas Bal lakes. From its junction with the Sind river the 
Jhelum continues its north-westerly course to tlie Wular lake, which it 
leaves above the town of Sopur, and then flows on in a south-westerly 
direction to Baramula, receiving midway the waters of the Pohru river, the 
drainage of the north end of the Kashmir valley. 

The whole length of the Jhelum from its source to Baramula is 150 miles. 

Here it leaves the Kashmir valley by a narrow gorge, and after a course 
of 190 miles more through the hills it reaches the plains near Jhelum. 

The whole mountain course of the Jhelum from beyond Vernag to 
Mangla is 380 miles, and its fall is about 8,000 feet, or 21 per mile. 

P’rom the hills to its junction with the Chenab, between Jhung and Ueh, 
its general direction is south-westerly, and its length about 240 miles. Its 
whole length from its source to its confluence with the Chenab is therefore 
about 820 miles. 

From Baramula to Mozafarabad the Jhelum, which is here called Bim|)ly 
the Dariya, pursues a westerly course for 80 miles. 

The total fall between these places is 2,800 feet, or 35 feet per mile, 
and the character of the river entirely changes from a placid and sluggish 
stream to a roaring torrent. 

At Mozafarabad the Kishan Ganga (a large river from the snowy 
mountains to the north) falls into the Jhelum. Its water is always cool 
and good for drinking. {Plowden.) 

Below Mozafarabad, the Jhelum sweeps suddenly round to the south, and, 
after receiving at Rora the Kiinara or Nainsuk river, continues the same 
course to the town of Jhelum, a distance of 140 miles. 'I'he road between 
Srinagar and Mari crosses it by an iron bridge suspended between masonry 
piers, near the village of Kohaln, where there is likewise a ferry. The fall 
in this part of the.river is 1,400 feet, or 10 feet per mile. 

Breadlh.—ht Islamabad the breadth of the stream is 120 feet, with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet 3 inches. 

In its course through the city of Srinagar, the channel of the river is 
narrowed to 250 and even to 200 feet, with a varying depth of from 6 to 
12 feet. 

Bank*.—In the Minawar district the Jhelum flows often between steep, 
rocky banks, several hundred feet high ; anon it reaches a spot where a ravine 
coming down makes its margin accessible; again for a time more gradual 
slojres, or smaller cliffs that edge some plateau, form its banks; still again it 
comes between high cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round loftier 
promontories, such nearly-isolated spots being often crowned with a fort, as 
where Ramk6t and Mangla stand ; then, at last, it debouches into the plain, 
where it is bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread out and divide, 
to form islands with its ever-varying channels, and otherwise disport itself 
as a river delighted to have escaped from the mountains that restrained it. 
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In tbe Kashmir valley the immediate hanks of the stream are level and 
unvaried; their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is 
low, as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at that 
time there is two or three days’ rain, the additional volume of water is 
enough to make the river overflow. Against tliis the bank is all along 
artificially raised a few feet, but a heavy and continuous fall of rain will 
make the river overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause considerable damage to the crops over an area of 
many square miles. At Rora the banks overhang the river in high verti¬ 
cal precipices and are at least 150 yards apart. 

At Tbandali the ground forms a low, flat, semicircular reach, but little 
raised above the channel of the river, whilst the opposite (right) bank 
shelves precipitously to the water’s edge. 

Navigation .—From Islamabad to Baramiila the river is navigable 
throughout its entire course, about 60 miles, except in seasons of unusual 
drought; and its waters teem with fish. The fall is only 400 feet in 120 
miles, or 3'33 feet per mile, and the average rate of the current is about 
1 i miles per hour, or even less. 

The river is much used for navigation; it is the great highway of Kash¬ 
mir. The goods that come from India by the Jamu road, over tbe Banihal 
pass, are brought by land carriage—by coolies, ponies, or bullocks, as it may 
be, as far as Kanabal; thence boats take them to Srinag^. Tbe boats float 
down the stream at the rate of li to 2 miles an hour. 

Below Bammula tbe river is not navigable till it reaches tbe plain. 

Volume .—The stream is in places very sluggish, and tbe surface of the 
water covered with the green slime common to stagnant pools. In December, 
Moorcroft found the river 210 feet broad, with a mean depth of 9 feet 
and a velocity of 2,400 feet per hour, or of 0’6666 feet per second, which 
gives a discharge of 1,150 cubic feet per second. At Surabal, below the 
junction of the Sind river, the average depth of the water is about 14 
feet. On the 16th December, Trebeck found the depth of water from one 
to three fathoms. Assuming 12 feet as the average depth in Decem¬ 
ber, and the rate of the current at 2,400 feet per hour (the same as at 
Srinagar), the winter discharge of the united streams of the Jhelum and 
Sind rivers will lie 2,480 cubic feet. 

At Baramdla the discharge is probably not more, as the waters of the 
Pohru river may be supposed to supply the great loss by evaporation on the 
Wular lake. 

The total discharge of the Jhelum below Mozafarabad has been calcu¬ 
lated to be 3,500 cubic feet per second. 

The discharge of tbe Jhelum, as it enters the plains, has been estimated 
at 4,000 cubic feet. 

Valley .—By the banks of the river a flat plain lies, extending along the 
north-eastern side of the Kashmir valley from Islamabad north-westward 
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for more tliao 50 milesj with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 15 miles. 
The levels are 5,400 feet at Kanahal and Islamabad, 5,235 feet at Srina¬ 
gar, and 5,180 feet at the furthest point by the shore of the Wular lake; 
these show a fall of 165 feet in the first 30 miles, and 55 feet only in the 
next 24 miles; to the eye it is a complete level, but it does, in truth, slope in 
the general direction of the river, which flows to an extent corresponding to 
the fall of the river. The flat is just like the alluvial flats that make the 
meadow-lands by the side of our English streams; its surface has been 
formed, as theirs has been, by deposition of sediment on the water over¬ 
flowing at flood-time ; here, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but 
has to a great extent been brought under the plough. The plain is nar¬ 
rowest 10 or 12 miles below Islamabad; about Srinagar and beyond it is 
wide. In this last part great portions of the flat are a marsh covered with 
water in spring .nnd summer, and left dry in winter. Other portions are 
more permanently covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west ex¬ 
tremity of the 50 miles of length there is a large expanse of water called 
the Wular lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

A few miles above Srinagar, on the left bank, is a low marsh called 
Shalun, fed by mountain streams. Another tract of water is the Dal lake. 
Farther down on the left hank, the streams fall into marshy expanses that 
are not permanently covered with water. These marshes are separated by an 
artificial bank from the river, but certain channels themselves banked for 
some distances allow of communication between. Small villages are seen 
on little pieces of ground, slightly above the level of the marsh, whose in¬ 
habitants get their living as much from the water as from the land round. 
In winter a great deal of the land becomes dry and affords some pasture. 
The river continues on, embanked. Various portions of grounds of the low 
marsh level have been recovered by embanking. Deposition of silt is also 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, and to 
carry the channel of the river farther and farther out into the Wular lake, 
with which these marshes communicate. A mile or two below the Wular 
lake is the town of Sopur. The river goes on, winding through a flat 
country like that above Srinagar, and at about 18 miles from the lake the 
stream reaches Baramula, where the gorge begius and the character of the 
river immediately changes. 

From Baramula to Moz.afarabad, a distance of 80 miles, the valley is 
narrow and confined by the spurs of two mountain ranges. Ou the north 
is the Kaj Nag. On the south is a ridge which starts from the Pan jab 
r.ingp at Gulmatg and continues for some 60 miles, along a great part of 
which its height is from 9,000 to 12,000 feet; it extends, narrowing, to the 
sharp bend of the river at Mozafarabad. There is a road along each side 
of the valley. The first 25 miles of the gorge is through extremely 
fine scenery, of wooded mountain-slopes, broken by cliff-surfaces, that rise to 
great heights above the path. Some of the forest is of deodar, of which 
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mncli has been felled to be sent down the stream to Jhelum, for use in the 
Panjab, Villages are met with at intervals; after Baramula the houses are 
no lonser of the fashion of Kashmir, but are flat-roofed. People of the 
Kashmin race eitend about one day's march down the valley, and after 
them one comes to the tribes called Kakkd and Bamba. The villages are 
upon alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river: on these 
plateaus, too, is a great deal of rice cultivation. 

The temperature of the valley below Baramula is much higher than in 
the Kashmir valley, from the hills running up at so steep an angle on both 
sides. Up the lateral streams are some rich aud fertile valleys, with small 
scattered villages in them. The chief wealth of the inhabitants are their 
buffaloes. The pasturage in the adjoining hills being very rich, they make 
large quantities of butter and ghi. 

At Koliala the stream flows in a deep and narrow passage. Between 
Mozafarabad and Kohala the heat is insupportable,—full as the little 
hollows are with rice cultivation, and shut in on all sides by mountains. 
Dr. Bcllew, marching from Kohala to Mozafarabad, thus describes the 
valley :— 

From Kohala to Chikar our route lay through the narrow winding pass of the river 
Jhelum, over an uninterrupted talus strip, cut at intervals by deep ravines, through which 
pour the torrent feeders of the main stream below. On its shelving slopes are terraced 
fiats of rice aud maize cultivation, and the homesteads of its peasantry surrounded by their 
orchards and hedges. Between these occupied plots, the general surface of the uneven 
tract is set with a more or less abundant brushwood jungle. Above this river-bank tract 
the hills slope away to lofty peaks, presenting, in infinite variety of surface, a vast 
extent of uniformly verdant pasture, which (broken by neither rock nor forest) spreads up 
their sides to the highest summits. At Chikar we left this tame scene, and passed on to a 
wooded region, the pine aud cedar forests of which vie in magnificence with the majestic 
heights they clothe.” 

Bri/iges .—There are two iron bridges, viz., at Dome! a new cantilever 
bridge, at Kohala a suspension bridge. 

The following kd'idl bridges exist:— 


Kutnber. 

Karnes. 

Length in 
yards. 

Breadth in 
feet. 

Komber of 
piers. 

Arerage depth 
of water iu 
feet. 

1 

Kftnabal. 



66 

12 



2 

Bij Beh^ra 


. 

100 

17 


6 

3 

Psmpdr 



132 

14 


6* 

4 

/ Amiri Kadal 



134 

20 


6 

^ ( Hubba Xadai 



97 

24 


\ 

6 

\ Fateh 



88 

17 


f 

7 

.5 < Zaina . • 



96 

24 


> 16 

8 

% 1 Haili 



82 

17 



9 

10 

= [ Naya 

\ Suffa . . 



76 

110 

18 

19 


) 

11 

Snmbal . 



112 

16 


15 

12 

Sopdr ... 



214 

16 

3 

28 

13 

Baramdia . . 



146 

16 

6 

24 
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Above iJri the Jhelum has once been spanned by a stone bridge thrown 
across a very narrow part from clifF to cliff ; but to judge from the lowness 
of the remaining portions of the abutments, the bridge must have been 
swept away by the very first extraordinary rise of the river. Opposite iJri 
the river is now crossed by a suspension bridge of leather ropes. Above 
Hattian there is a second suspension bridge, of twisted leather ropes, 258^ 
feet in length; and a third near Mozafarabad, just above the junction of 
the Kishan Ganga. There is a nartz bridge at Rora. 

^/oodi.—Tbe Jhelum is liable to flood on the melting of the snows, and 
if heavy and continuous rain comes at the same time, the river overflows 
its banks and destroys many square miles of crops. The flooding extends 
down to Srinagar: the water, however, does not enter its streets, for the whole 
space occupied by the city is made ground, being raised some feet above the 
natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries. The environs, 
however, suffer from the flood; the part where the English visitors dwell 
is sometimes covered, the bank constructed to defend it may give way or be 
overtopped. Drew has known 6 feet of water above the plain behind the 
visitors’ houses. 

Various descriptions of bridges. — Nara —a kind of rope-bridge. A single 
cord stretched across from bank to bank, and secured on either side to 
some projecting rock or firmly-set tree. The cord is furnished with a 
loop cradle, which is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This last 
forms the upper part of the cradle, which, when once adjusted, is irremov¬ 
able from the cord, though it slides freely backwards and forwards on it by 
shaking the cord. Dr. Bellew describes the p.assage of a man by one of 
these bridges 

“ He cautiously stepped down to the edge of the rock, pulled the cradle to him, 
seated himself in the loop, the sides of its single cord passing between his Sank 
and arm on each side, and pushing off from the bank, at once shot half-way across; and 
now commenced the exciting pait of the passiige. In the outset the cradle with its 
f) ght slid down the slope of the cord with rapiditj- and ease ; but midway was brought 
til stand-still in the sag produced by its weight. The ro.an rested a moment to allow 
t) vibration of the cord to cease, and then commenced to finish his transit. This he 
dii by seizing the cord with both hands, and propelling himself forwaiff by a sudden jerk 
of the legs, grabbing it a foot or two in advance; and so on by a repetition of this process 
he worked his way up the elope to the other hank. The cord is nothing but a close, 
thick, and strong twist of a long climbing plant mixed with the straight twigs of a 
species of indigofera; but the cradle and shore fastenings are of raw bide in addition." 

These bridges are only used where the banks are very steep and the 
stretch across not very wide. They require repair every year, but are very 
strong and capable of crossing horses and sheep, which are, for the purpose, 
slung in the cradle as usual, and let gently down one slope by paying out 
a rope attached to it, and hauled up the other by a similar arrange¬ 
ment. 

The jhula bridge consists cf three ropes stretched across the stream, at 
a central height of S or 10 feet, between two buttress piers, built up of loose 
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bonUers and brushwood faggots, at the ends of the current. Each pier 
slopes as a causeway on the land side, and drops as a wall towards the water, 
whilst in its substance are imbedded several strong upright posts as sup¬ 
ports for the bridge ropes. These ropes are disposed across from side to 
side in the form of a triangle, so that a cross section would mark the points 
of a capital V, thus,—two parallel ropes forming the upper plane and a 
central one the lower plane. This disposition is maintained throughout the 
stretch by large V-shaped prongs of wood, which, at intervals of 4 or 
5 yards, are secured in position above and below by thongs of raw hide, 
and further strengthened above by a cording which is passed across be¬ 
tween the two upper points where they are fixed to those ropes. 

When, with a bridge of large span, there is a high wind, traffic is some¬ 
times stopped. Drew says the greatest span of a bridge of this sort that 
he knew is about 300 feet. Four-footed beasts cannot cross these bridgres. 
Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years. 

The kadal bridge .—These bridges are all made of deodar wood, upon 
the same plan, and are constructed in the following manner : A triangular 
space, with its apex stream wards, is formed in the bed of the river by strong 
stakes, wliich are well driven down, and covered with planks on the outsider 
to a height of about 8 feet; this space is then filled with heavy stones, 
and forms the foundation of the pier. Each pier consists of alternate layers 
of deodar ^'unks. Tiie trunks are placed about a foot apart, and each suc¬ 
ceeding layer is broader than the previous one, and laid at right angles to 
it. The trunks are fastened together at their ends by strong wooden pegs. 
The piers are united by long and very stout deodar trunks, which stretch 
across from one to another, and which are laid about 2 feet apart. The 
platform con.'ists of rough planks or slender poles, which are closely laid 
across the trunks which connect the piers, and fastened at each end by 
wooden pegs. In some cases over the platform there is a coating of grass 
and earth, and a railing on each side, but often there is neither. 

This kind of bridge is very strong aud durable, despite its rickety con¬ 
struction. 

The timber, being cedar, is very durable, and accidents rarely occur, 
owing to the elasticity of the construction, and the outlet afforded to 
sudden floods through the many passages in the substance of the piers. 
Dr. Bellew witnessed the behaviour of these bridges in the inundation of 
1869, and though they were nearly swamped by the flood, none of them 
gave way. 

Tl»e shiyidzf which is commonly used on the Indus and other rivers 
of the Panjab, is merely an inflated hide either of the ox or goat. Each 
skin is inflated by blowing through a wooden vent fixed in one of the fore¬ 
legs of the hide, and closed by a wooden plug of the same material. The 
little float thus formed is then held on the side of the stream till the rider, 
striding acit>ss it, passes each leg through a loop of strapping hanging 
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like a stirrnp-leather on each aide, and holding each vent plug in eitiier 
hand, lajs his chest upon the bide and plunges out into the current, pad¬ 
dling with arms and legs as in the act of swimming. Much dexterity and 
akill are required in the proper management of these wonderful little floats 
to prevent a sudden capsize. 

JIltJLA— 

A description of bridge. (See “ JHELtm”.) 

JHUNG—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A la' ge village in Naoshcra, situated about a mile north of Mirpur, by the 
path leading towards Chaomuk. There are about eighty houses in this 
village, which is a very green spot in the arid plain; it contains, it is said, 
as many .ns thirty-two wells, which never diy, 

JING—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on uhe top of the spur many hundred feet above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the junction of the Orrhi 
stream. It lies above the path between Bahigran and Mandal. 

JINGHANO—Lat. 32° 5-3'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A neat village in the province of Jamu, situated near the left bank of the 
Tanf, at the south-east end of the plain which extends from the Chenab at 
Biasi. There is a castle built on the steep bank of a ravine above the 
village. (Vigue.) 

JIXRALI—Lat. 32° 36'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 12 miles north of 
that town, on the road towards Badrawar. The houses, which are much 
scattered, are surrounded by cultivation. There is a baoli of clear cool 
water, shaded by trees, on the side of the path. 

JltJR— 

A Dogra caste. They are I he carriers, called kahars in the plains, whose 
occupations are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palan- 
kin, and the management of flour-mills worked by water. {^Dreto.) 

julAhs— 

Weavers, who form a large proportion of the Muhammadans of Jamd, so 
much so, that one ward of the town is called the “weavers’ quarter." In 
all probability they are descendants of the older Hindu inhabitants of the 
country who have, at differeut times, been couverted to Muhammadanism. 
(Drew.) 

JURA—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A vdlage in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Gauga, between Durral and Baran. The fields extend for a considerable 
distance along the river-bank. There are a few fruit and other tives 
about the village, which contains twenty houses; among the inhabitants 
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are a carpenter and a blacksmith. A stream flows down through the north 
end of the village, irrigating the rice-fields. 

JURNIAL—Lat. 3i° 35'. Long. 75* 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated at the edge of the forest on the slopes 
of the mountain above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
crossed by a rope suspension bridge, about midway between this village 
and Mazakoi, which lies above it on the same side of the river. 

Jnrnial contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited by zamfndars, a 
mdlla, and a shepherd. The bill-sides above the village are extensively 
cultivated, and below it, to the north-west, a gra.ssy plain extends along 
the river-bank. 

JUTIAL—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 5,300'. 

A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley, 2 miles east of the Gilgit fort. 
It only contains about sixteen houses, out it overlooks the whole of 
Gilgit and would be a good site for cantoning troops. It gets its water 
from the Khomar na!a. There are several water-mills at JutM. 
{Barrow.) 

JUTIPOR—Lat. 33°41'. Long. 74° 60'. Elev. 

'The place where the successful action was fought on the 6th July 1819, 
which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs; it is distant about 1 tas from Shu- 
pion, and is probably identical with the Cliotipura of the map, lat. 33° 41', 
long. 74° 50'. 
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KABHI—Lat. 33° Ky. Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chenab, some miles north-east 
of Riasi. At this place, where the river is deep, tranquil, rather rapid, and 
about 200 yards wide, there is a rope bridge. Horses may be driven into 
the stream and crossed in safety. (Figne.) 

KABUTAR KHANA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 78° 18'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the winter route to Yarkand by the Karakoram pass 
on the left bank of the Shyok, between Chang Jungle and Dong-aylak, 
and just above the junction of the Changchenmo river, 

KACHGUL— 

A stream which forms the principal source of the Ramchu river. It rises 
on the slopes of the Panjal range, on the east side of the Choti Gali and 
Chitta Pani passes; the road leading towards those passes lies along the 
bank of the stream. {Allgood.) , 

KACHI PiR—Lat. 85° 33'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A pass on the Skardu-Rondii road via the left bank of the Indus. The 
ascent is steep on both sides, especially on the Rondu side, the road being 
very bad. The road lies over a spur from the Suliman peak, the path by 
the Indus being nearly impassable. The pass opens in the beginning of 
April, when there is r.’.uch snow, and it is said to be dangerous owing to 
the steepness of the side slopes. On the 19th June 1888, there was still a 
little snow on the pass. {Aglmer.) 

KACHIL—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 18'. Fdev. 10,800', approx. 

A pass on the road from Sharidi in the Kishan Ganga valley to Kroras 
and the Lolab. It lies at the bead of the small stream which joins the 
Kishan Ganga at Sharidi. It is constantly used by laden animals, but is 
very difficult, for both ascent and descent are very steep. The Kachil 
valley is only inhabited during the summer months by a few Gujars. 
There is a pleasant camping place in it on this route. {Aylmer.) 

KACHNAMBAL—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kanknai 
stream, at the western end of the Sind valley. 

KAD— 

The name of a stream which rises on the mountains at the north-west end 
of the Basaoli district, and flows in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
Siowa in lat. 32° 41', long. 76° 5l', below the village of Beakun. Just 
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above the junction, it is crossed by a bridge on the path between Basaoli 
and Badrawar. 

KADAL— 

A description of-bridge. (See " Jheldm." ) 

KAFI DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, three marches 
east of Gulbashem. {Montgomerie.) 

KAG—Lat. 34°. Long. 74“ 34'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, ve'y prettily situated on the sloping 
ground at the foot of lofty pine-clad bills, due east of the Lai Kban-ki- 
Garhi. It commands a fine view of the Ktshmir valley and the Wular 
lake in the distance. 

Vigne states tliat this village is probably the ancient Kh%i mentioned 
in the annals of Kashmir as containing a spring from which the old Hindu 
kings used sometimes to send for the water they drank. The spring, which 
is now called the Guuj Nag, lies about a quarter of a mile to the south of 
the village ; it is enclosed by a tank of rough stones, and the water, which 
is pure and cold, has a curious effect, bubbling up in numerous places 
through the sandy bottom. The natives assert that in winter the water 
becomes warm, and Vigne refers to a warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
From the traces of carving on many of the stones lying about, it would 
appear probable that this was anciently the site of a Hindu temple. The 
materials for building a temple were, it is said, collected some years ago by 
tahsfldar diwan Nursing Dial, and now lie in a heap near the spring, but 
on being transferred to another district he relinquished bis intention. 

kAgAnI— 

A kind of edifice common in Ladak, g^enerally placed at the entrance to 
villages and houses, the way leading beneath. Constructed of brick, 
plastered over, and painted. {Drew.) 

kahAr— 

A Dogra caste; carriers. (See " Jffia." ) 

KAHNPtlR—Lat. 33“ 48'. Long. 75“ 3'. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, 12 miles south of Srinagar, on the Jamu-Srinagar 
route. 

KAHCTA—Lat. 34“ 25'. Long. 74“ 29'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range which divides the Zainagir pargana from the 
Lolab valley. Between it and the Shari bal peak to the north-west there 
is a grazing ground for 600 or 600 sheep for six months; but more than 
that number go there annually for a shorter period. {Montgomerie.) 
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KAHOTA—Lat. 33“ 53'. Long. 74“ 9'. Elev. 

A email village about 10 miles north of Piineh, on the path towards the 
Haji Pir. It contains about forty huts, and is situated at the foot of 
the range of hills -.vliich bound a rich plateau about ^00 feet above the 
right bank of the Bitarh. 

There is a bungalow for travellers in the open Helds below the village- 

Coolies and supplies ai'e procurable. (Vigne — luce.) 

KAILA—Lat. 33“ T. Long. 75“ 33'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing four houses inhabited by Hindus; 
it is surrounded with cultivation, and lies high above the right bank of the 
Neru, about 3 miles from its junction with the Chandra Bhaga. 

KAILAS—(Ice Mountain) or Gangri range of mount-ains, runs through the 
midst of Western Tibet, along the right bank of the Indus, to the junction 
of the Shyofc. 

The general direction is from south-east to north-west. The average 
height of the passes over it is 17,000 feel, so the general elevation of the 
range may be estimated at not less than 20,000 feet. The snow line is at 
about 19,000 feet on the southern and 13,500 on the northern face. 
Cunningham calls this the Kailas range, after the Kailas peak (Kailas Par- 
bat, 22,000 feet), which is situated northof the Manasa Rowara and liakas Tal 
lakes, and says that the range extends “ in one unbroken line from the source 
of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok.” Drew denies that this is one 
unbroken chain of mountains, and what he calls the “ Leh Range,” extends 
from the junction of the Hani4 stream north-west to the junction of the 
Shyok, a distance of 220 miles. “ The geological structure of this 
range is chiefly clay, slate, gneiss, and granite. Near Leh it is wholly of 
granite, of a very coarse texture.” The principal passes are 'Fsaka La, 
Thato La, Chang La, Waris La, Digar La, Khadung La, Thaglasgd La, and 
Chorbat La. (Cumtingham.) 

KAILGAN ROCKS—Lat. 33° 61'. Long. 75° .59'. Elev. 

These rocks lie in the valley of the Farriabadi stream, about 36 miles 
north-east of Maru, on the path leading from that village towards Suru 
and Zanskar by the Chiling pass. Wood and water are found in the 
vicinity. (Robinson.) 

KAINDIZAL—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village containing a ruined masjid, situated on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lum, a few miles south of Pampur. 

KAINSPtlR—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated a little distance from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Baramula; in^ordinary parlance the 
name is shortened to Kanikpur, and on the spot itself to Kanpur. 

There appear to be satisfactory grounds for concluding that this village 
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marks the site of one of the most ancient of the numerous capitals of 
Kashmir, founded by Kanishka, one of the two great Indo-Scythian princes 
and brothers. (Groiciie.) 

KAINU—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74* 15'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, on the left bank of the Mandi stream, about 
7 miles north-east of Punch. 

KAJIPIJRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Khuiliama pargana, situated on the northern shore of the 
Wular lake on the path between Bandipura and Sopur. {Ittce.) 

KAJNAG (Survey station)—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 12,125'. 
The name of the range of mountains between the south-west end of the 
Hamal pargana and the valley of the Jheliim. The whole of the range 
between the Kajnag survey station and Bangas, lat. 34° 17', long. 74° 6', 
elev. 13,496', goes by the name of Kajnag. The ridges running from 
the range to the river Jhelum are covered with fine grass, and the number 
of Gujars that take their cattle up during the summer months is very con¬ 
siderable, there being hardly a ravine without a family or two inhabiting it. 

The ridge is often of sufficient width to allow indian-corn and wheat to 
be sown on it. The western slopes are invariably bare, while the eastern 
are always clothed with forest. 

On the Kdjnag range in July (1856?) were about 12,000 sheep from 
the parganas of Afachipura and Hamal, and about 200 ponies, chiefly 
mares with their foals or in foal. The sheep are kept solely for their wool, 
from which the Kashmiris make their strong and warm blankets and other 
woollen cloths. 

The axis of the Kajnag Is of granite, with schistose and slaty rocks on 
the spurs running from it j toward its western end it becomes exceedingly 
precipitous and rocky, so that it is nearly impossible to proceed for any 
distance upon the ridge itself, and frequent detours of 2 or 3 miles have 
to be made when passing from peak to peak. 

'The cold on these ridges at the early time of year is very great, and a 
high wind constantly blows from the northward. The sonthern slopes of 
the range are of quite a different character to the northern; for, with the 
exception of the eastern sides of the spurs, which are alone covered with 
forests, the whole is quite bare, or covered only with coarse grass. Some¬ 
what lower this is mainly of the kind called spear-grass. On all level spots 
where the plough can be used excellent wheat is grown, and is considered 
to be the best in the Jhelum valley. The villages are mostly situated in 
the bottom of ravines which run down into the river Jhelum ( q.v.). The 
Kajndg range has a mean altitude of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the sea. It gets gradually higher from Bammula towards the centre, but 
Afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet. ( Godwin-dtuttn — Drev.) 
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KAKANI—Lat. 33® 83'. Long. 78® 57'. EJct. 

A village containing about fifteen houses, situated on the right banlr of 
the Punch T6i, a few miles north of Kotli. 

KAKJUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pastoral valley lying along the banks of the Indus between Nima 
Mud and Chibra, frequented by Kupshu shepherds from December to 
February. {E. Strachey — Mooreroft.) 

KAKKAS— 

A hill race peopling the banks of the Jhelum between Gingl and 
Mozafarabad, and the lower part of the Kishan Ganga valley, chiefly 
on the left bank of the Jhelum. Allied to the Bambas (q.v.). 

KALAI—Lafc 33® 44'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana of Punch, lying on the slopes of the hill 
above the left bank of the Suran river. It contains about twenty houses, 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, and produces only dry crops. 

KALA PANI— 

A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara, about 6 miles north of the kotal. 
At the junction there is a very good encamping ground; forage and fire¬ 
wood plentiful. The stream, which is about 2U feet broad, is roughly 
bridged. The inhabitants appear to apply the name Kala Pani to the whole 
valley of the Kamri Dara. {Barrow.) 

KALEGRAN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A village which extends for a long distance up a gorge on the wesit side of 
the spur of the 'Tung mountain, which juts down to the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. The principal houses are built in a cluster on the north side 
of the narrow valley, which is traversed by a torrent flowing down from the 
Chow Gali pass. The village contains a masjid and a aarat, and about 
twenty houses inhabited by zemindars of the Rati caste, including a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a leather-worker, and a mulla; there are also three 
families of Saiads and three Gujars. The lambardar, Un Ali Shah, is also 
lambardar of two or three neighbouring villages. Kalegran forms part 
of the jagir of Raja Wall Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Raja Sher 
Ahmad Khan, of Karnao. 

The village lies high above the Kishan Ganga and at some distance 
from it, but its rice-lands extend down to the banks of the river, and 
may be considered a separate vill^^ containing three houses, known as 
Kundi. Baran, in Lower Drawar, may be reached by a path lying over the 
Chow Gali pass; that following the course of the Kishan Ganga is de¬ 
scribed as being very difficult. 

KALHAR— Lat. 33° 85'. Long. 73° 69'. Elev. 

A Muhammadan village in Punch, containing about sixteen houses; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Punch Tdi river. 
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KALIPtJBA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four housra inhabited by aamindan, ritnated at 
the edge of the forest, about 4 miles south-east of Shalurah, to the west 
of the path between that place and Sopur. 

KALIFtTRA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A small village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It is situated on the sloping side of a ravine, to the west of the 
path between Makahania and Drang. 

KALI THAR or BLACK RANGE— 

A name given to this ridg^ on account of the dark hue which it pre¬ 
sents in some states of the atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

The road from Jamu to R^jaori passes this village to the north-west 
of Aknilr. Ascending from the Chenib valley, an elevated plateau, much 
intersected with ravines, is reached; elevation quite 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this plateau the rock rises up steeply for many miles, 
attaining a level of more than 3,000 feet above the sea, and forming a bold, 
narrow ridge. The farther alope is steeper, presenting an escarpment 
properly and geologically so-called—^a really fine instance; for 20 miles 
it continues without a break, having a face of 1,000 feet of vertical height, 
at a slope in some parts of 45°, in some rather less, ever 3 rwhere marked by 
variations, according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and of 
clay. {Drew.) 

KALLAIN—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 76° 41'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the spur between the Nerd 
river and Bin Kad stream. It lies about 11 miles north-west of Bad¬ 
rawar, and is the usual stage between that town and Doda. There are 
a great many fruit-trees about the village, and extensive cultivation, the 
fields being unusually large. There is a small government garden in the 
village and a baraddri for the accommodation of travellers. 

Supplies are procurable, but water is scarce, as the Bin Kad, the nearest 
stream, flows at a considerable distance below the village, and the only 
source in the village is a pool in which rain-water is collected. The usual 
encamping ground is near this pooL 

The village contains about twenty houses, inhabited by zamindars, who 
are almost exclusively Hindus. 

KALLAN—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 76° S3'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated above the left bank of the Chandra Bh4ga, 
a little to the west of Doda' There is a deep ravine on the east side of 
village, through the bottom of which a stream flows into the river. There 
are both Hindus and Muhammadans among the inhabitants, who number 
sixteen families. It is stated that recruits for the maitardja's army are 
frequently coUected and drilled in this village. 
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KALLI KUND— 

A small moantain>lake in the hills to the west of Badraw4r. 

KALTUEA—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river. Colonel Beja 
Singh attempted to build an aqueduct over the river at this place, to convey 
water into the Zainagir pargana. {Montgomerie.) 

KAMAEDORI {Bard Easskaturi). 

KAMAKDORI PASS—Lat. 35° 3'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 13,750', approx- 

A pass over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watershed and connecting Chilas 
with Sharidi. The road from Sharidi to the pass leads up the Samgan 
stream {q.v.), and is 28 miles long. It is at present unfitted for baggage 
animals, but could easily he improved. The pass is over a narrow stony 
ridge with remains of old stone breastworks on it. For 600 or 700 feet on 
either side the descent is very steep. There is, even in August, a little 
snow on the Chilas side. The head of the valley on the Cbilas'side much 
resembles that of the Samgan. Within a mile of the top on either side 
good pasturage is to be obtained. Wood in moderate quantities is found 
within 2 miles of the pass. 

By following the ridge to the south-west for mile another pass 
(14,000'?) is reached leading into the top of the Gnmot valley. The top 
is flat aud easy, but there is a steep ascent from the bead of the Samgan 
stream, where there is a lake rather under i mile long by i mile broad. 

Between the head of the Gamot valley and Chilas territory, the bills 
appear rounded and easy, and there must be some good passes. 

This pass is said to be open for six months. {Aylmer.) 

EAMARA OR KOMARA—Lat. 35° 25'. Long, 75° 34'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan), the last village on 
the north side of the Skardu plain; to the north conglomerate and day- 
beds rise in steep banks. The fields rise in terraces one behind another, on 
a steeply-sloping platform. It is said to contain 300 bouses, and is the 
first march on the Skardd-Gilgit road. {Thornton — Aylmer.) 

KAMBAI—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A village and fort in a district of the same name in the province of Nao- 
shera; they lie to the west of the road between Bbimbar and Kotli, a few 
miles south-west of Oharmsdla. Vigne states that though finely situated 
on a rock, the country round the fort seems too much confined. {Vigne — 
Allgood.) 

KAMBO OR SKAMBU—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A small village of ten houses on the left bank of the Pnrik river (Wakha- 
chn). There is an artificial aqnednct here, about 1 mile in length. 
{Cnmningham — Aylmer.) 

KAMIL— 

This river is formed of three stream8->tbe Bangas, the Rangwari, and the 
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Bad Khol, or Bdranambal—•whioh rise on the monntain elopes at the north¬ 
west end of the valley of Eashmfr, and nnite near Drangiari; the river 
then flows in a north-easterly direction through the Uttar pargsna, 
joining the Loldb or Lahwal stream near the viUage of Mogalpdr, and 
forming the Pohra river. Above the village of Riri the laenstrine deposit 
reaches the height of about 300 feet above the rivm', resting on the 
primeval rock through which the Kamil flows^ and which in some places is 
cut down to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. 

The Bangas stream is bridged beneath Drangiari, and the Kamil 
between the villages of Zunabeshi and Riri^ also opposite the fort and 
village of Shalurah, where the river flows in two channels^ just west of 
which, under the village of Champdra, there is a ford. 

The Kamil as it crosses the Shalurah plain is very rapid, and during 
the melting of the snows is quite impassable. (Montgomerie—Godiein- 
Austen.) 

KAMMAR—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Shdhabdd valley, lying near the left bank of the Sdndran 
river, about 3 miles north-west of Choan. It contains about eight 
houses inhabited by zamindars and three families of pirzddis, who occupy 
a brick building on the mound, in the middle of the village. Below it is 
the ziarat of the Kadam Rasul, now a mass of ruins, beneath which the 
precious relic is said to be buried. 

kamrAj— 

The name of one of the two great divisions of the Kashmir valley, oompria- 
ing the north-western portion. It is divided into two zillas and ei^teen 
parganas 
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Dr. Elmslie states that it has been conjectured that Kamrij, or Kamris, 
as it is sometimes called, is derived from Kama Raj, the territory of Kama, 
the of love. 

It is chiefly karew£ land, cut into hy various streams which unite with 
the drainage of the Lolab and U ttar streams to form the Pohru river. 

KAMRI—Lat. 84“ 48'. Long. 74°58'. Elev. 18,180'. 

A pass between the Bilrzil valley of Ourais and the Astor valley on the 
Kashmir-Gilgit road. 

After crossing the watershed, the route follows the western branch of 
the Astor river through Ratln and Chug&m. Tliis route is practicable for 
laden animals, and is shorter, and on the whole easier, than that by the 
Dorikun pass (q.v.), but it is closed by snow for nearly six months, i.e., 
a few weeks longer than the other route. Unladen men can, however, 
generally cross the Dorikun pass during the winter, while the Kamri is 
closed to all. The Kamri was crossed on May 15th, 1886, by unladen men 
for the first time that year. 

In 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Bangla in the Burzil valley, there is a steep ascent of 
over 3,000 feet to the first ridge, the hill-side being bare of trees, but 
clothed with luxuriant herbage. The road then winds in and out, up and 
down, across the spurs from the Qatumi or Ootaraara mountain to the 
crest of the Kamri ridge, which is a well-marked depression in the ranges. 
One third of a mile from the crest the road descends by a zig-zag down 
a steep ravine to the Kamri Dara. The pass is not a difificult one when 
clear of snow, but when the snow is lying it certainly is very difficult 
indeed. It is 61 miles from Giirais to Gnrikdt of Astor. 

In the Gilgit-Astor map this pass is given a second name, viz., Baj- 
deang^n, which is incorrect. At all events, Kamri is the only name one 
hears. {Barrow — Manifold.) 

KAMRI DARA— 

A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmir, which may be consider¬ 
ed the main western branch of the Astor valley. Including its side valleys 
it contains about eighteen villages, with a total estimated population of 
about nine hundred souls, all Dards, speaking the Shina dialect. Both 
Sunis and Sbias are represented. The Sunfs shave their heads, while the 
Shias wear their hair long. Tlie men delight in polo and sport. 'Their 
arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows and arrows. There is 
no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat and vegetables only 
are grown. The cold is extreme in winter, and from December to March 
the people are confined to their houses. Wood and water are plentiful. 

Above Rattu the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open (half to one 
mile), with plenty of good forage, hut below it becomes confin^ between 
steep, rocky, rang^ of hills. The principal village in the valley is Chu- 
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g4m, and the chief tribntariee are the Kala Pani, the Ljonhudar, the 
Mir Malik, and Rupal nalag. 

The name Kamri Dara seems to be locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani. The latter, however, 
at its junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The Kamri 
river is fordable in summer with great difficulty below the junction of the 
Raat stream, down which comes the Gagai route. It is crossed by bridges 
at the following places : once near Tsin between Shankarghar and 
Chugam, once at Chngam, and twice between Chugam and Gnrikdt. 

The principal crops are jao, kan4k, cheni, tromba, and m4tta. Taxes 
are paid in kind and appear to be heavy. Generally speaking, the road 
down the valley is good. 

The gorge between Chugam and Gurikdt would be a splendid place 
to resist any force advancing from the Bunji direction. 
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{Ahmad AH Khan — Barrow — Aflmer.) 


KANABAL—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 75° 11'. Kiev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelnm, about a mile west of 
Islamabiid. It is distant by land about 4 miles above Bij.Behdra, but 
the journey by boat occupies about three hours and a half; large boats do 
not usually ascend beyond it on account of the shallowness of the water. 
There is a rest-house. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the wooden bridge 
which erodes the Jhelum at this village: length 68 yards, breadth It 
&et, average depth of water beneath 4| feet. It is supported by a single 
wooden pier and masonry abutments. {RUgel—Vigne — Inee^ 
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KANAGUND—Lat. 34°2'. Long. 75“ 7'. Elev. 

A considerable village lying about a raile north-east of Arphal, on the east 
side of the upper extremity of the Tral valley, where it becomes very nar- 
row. The zlarat of Bakir Shaikh S^hib and the masjid are most pictur¬ 
esquely situated on a wooded spur just to the east of the village. The 
population numbers about twenty families of zamfndars. 

KANAL-^Ijat. 33° 10\ Long. 75° Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, above 
the path leading towards Bagu and the Brari Bal. It eontaius about six 
houses inhabited by Hindus. 

KANABI RANGE of raountaius—Separates Zanskar from Ladak. (Bel- 
lew.) 

KANDABAL—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 44. Elev. 

A large village which lies on the east shore of the Manas Bal lake, at the 
foot of the Aha Tung mountain. Iteontains a great many lime-kilns 
from whence the city of Srinagar is mostly supplied. The limestone is 
procured from the adjoining hills, and the wood for burning it is conveyed 
from the forests in the Sind valley. Hiigel, who calls these the only lime- 
pits in Kashmir, thus describes them: the kilns are 8 feet in diameter, 
and it takes sixteen days’ labour, and requires 2,000 logs of stout wood, to 
heat them thoroughly. The wood, which is from a species of the fir called 
iair, is brought from a distance of 12 kos. 

There were, at the time of his visit, twenty men employed in the kilns 
under the superintendence of three sepoys. A kharwar (144 lbs) of burnt 
lime then sold on an average for one rupee. Kandabal has no lands, and 
is simply a settlement within the limits of the Angara valley. {Hugel— 
Inee — Wingate.) 

KANDA LA—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 77° 27'. Elev. 16,240'. 

A pass over the Kanari range, leading from Phi, opposite L^h, to Skio. 
At the end of June, a deep bed of snow lay on the left of the pass. On 
the top was the usual votive pile of stones, decorated with rags and bits 
of cloth. {Moorero/t.) 

kandbAri or khanbari pass— 

Lat. 35° 52'. Long. 73° 55'. Elev. 14,700' {?). 

A pass across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It connects the valley of Kandbfiri {q.v.) with that of 
Shatochao, which drains into the Siugal valley, Gilgit district. It is 
about 700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult. It is only n-H 
in summer by the herdsmen and their cattle. {Ahmad Ali Kh&n.) 
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KAND HAMZA—Lat. 34° 4*'. Long. 76° W. Elev. 

A village and email valley on the right bank of the Indus in Ehurmang 
(Baltistiin). It contains thirteen houses. 

KANDI—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 2 miles west of the fort. 
It lies on the path from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley. The villagej 
which is well shaded, contains in its upper and lower divisions ten families 
of pirzadas, ten zamindars of the Bamba caste, a mulla, a kazf, a black¬ 
smith, and a carpenter. 

Just east of the village there are three masjids, and close to the path 
is the zfarat of Nizam-u-din Aulia; all these buildings, which are of the 
Kashmiri style of architecture, show traces of fine wood-carving. 

KANDI— 

A stream which rises at the south-east end of the Kolnarawa valley, to 
the south of the Diosur pargana. It takes a north-westerly course through 
the strath and, after effecting a junction with the Buzu stream from the 
south, empties itself into the Veshau, at the month of the valley, near the 
village of Hanjipur, lat. 33° 37', long. 74° 58'. (Figne.) 

KANDNI—Lat. 33' 13'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 9 miles south of the town of that 
name, above the road leading towards Doda. On the path beneath the 
village an immense projecting rock gives shelter from sun or rain, which 
has been increased by surrounding the spot with great branches of trees. 
Consequent on its position, about a mile north of the suspension bridge 
over the Chandra Bhaga, and the convenience of the water-supply from a 
hill torrent which rushes down close by, travellers frequently seek the 
protection of this rock. (Herveg.) 

KANDPt^R— Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the edge of the Karalu Puthra table-laud, about 
two miles north-east of Bij-Behara. It contains about twelve houses and 
produces corn. 

KANDRIK LA—5m " Pdrik La.” 

KANELWAN—Lafc 33° 48'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

KANETTA— Lat. 33’45'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of 
the Suran river. The village, which is inhabited by Muhammadans, is 
divided into two separate parts, and contains in all about fifty houses. 

KANGAM NAG—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A spring, situated about three quarters of a mile north-east of Sof, on the 
direct path leading into the Nowbug valley. It rises in a natural pool in 
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a pretty grassy dell, shaded by trees. The pool, which is about 25 feet in 
diameter, contains some small fish. The water of this spring, though 
very clear and bright, and pleasing both to sight and taste, is not esteemed 
by the natives. It does not appear to be impregnated by iron or any other 
mineral substance. 

KANGAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 66'. Kiev. 

One of the largest villages in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river. It is said to contain IS houses. It contains a large building, 
which is used as a mosque. 

The land in the neighbourhood is fruitful and well cultivated. There 
is a well-shaded spot suitable for encamping, and supplies and water are 
procurable, [ifooreroji — Aj/lmer.) 

KANGRI— 

A small earthen pot about 6 inches across, enclosed in basket-work; it 
contains live charcoal. The Kashmiris hold this beneath their great gowns 
against their bodies, and the heat from it, especially when they are seated 
on the floor, diffuses itself beneath their clothing, and makes up for the 
scantiness and looseness of it. (Dreio.) 

KANGWA'TTAN—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 49'. Kiev. 

A few Gujars’ huts, situated in a beautiful glade amid the mountains, on 
the right bank of the Veshau river, about a mile south of the junction of 
the Cbitti Nadi. At this spot the river is bridged by a single pine tree 
about 95 feet in length, thrown across the stream; it may also be forded. 

KANI PASS—Lat. 35° 38'. Long. 74° 40', Kiev. 

A pass in DIrdistsin connecting Gor with the Sai valley at Damot. It is 
not much used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is alto¬ 
gether closed for four months by snow. {Ahmad AH Kkdn.) 

FANJI— 

A river in Baltist4n, rising in about latitude 34° 10' and longitude 76° 
36', and flowing into the Indus some 5 miles above IMh. It is also 
called the Sangeluma river. The portion of the valley in which Kharbu is 
situated is wide, skirted by gently sloping hills, which at some distance on 
the left bank rise into high mountains, but on the right only attain a 
moderate elevation. Alluvium occurs, indurated into a hard conglomerate. 
Kanji valley forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil. 

Communications ,—The Leb-Srinagar road passes for some distance down 
this valley, entering by the Potu La and leaving by the Namika La. Prom 
it a branch road leads to Kanji and then into Siiru by the Vigne La or 
Kanji La. It is said to be very bad. 

Another branch road leads down the valley to tiie Indus. This is said 
to be very fair. 
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Authority .—{Local lamiardars.) {Thomson-^Aylmer.) 

KANJI—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kanji river, situated about half-way 
between the Kanji and Fotu passes. Contains about fifteen bouses. 
KANJI PASS OR KUNGI LA or VIGNE LA— 

Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 76° 84'. Elev. 

A pass situated close to the sources of the Kanji and Wakha streams. 
KANKATORI— 

This river, which is more frequently called the Sargan or the Sarsfiti, takes 
its rise on the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga and Chilas. It flows in a southerly direction, 
and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 48', long. 74° 14', 
almost opposite the village of Sharidi. It is crossed by a kadal bridge just 
above the junction, and a path towards Chilas lies up its course. 

KANKNAI— 

A stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Haramnk mountain, and 
flowing through the Lar pargana, empties itself into the Sind river, lat. 
84° 16', long. 74° 66', near the village of Kajipura. {Inee.) 

KANKOT—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A large village lying on the right bank of the Drungli stream, close to its 
junction with the Surau river; it is situated above the path, about S 
miles east of Punch. 

KANNA TSE'TTEPURA—Lat. 33° Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four houses inhabited by ssamindars, situated on 
the slope of the spur about 2 miles north of Drang, in the Birwa 
pargana. 

KANORA—lat. 83° 21'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, between Mirpdr and Eotli, about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Pdnch Tdi. It contains thirty houses, the inhabitants 
being Muhammadans, and one Hindu shopkeeper. 
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KANPlJR—Lat. 34“ 12'. Loug. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bauk of the Jhelum, opposite Baramula. 
(Allgood.) 

KANSAR BAL-Lat. 33’ 37'. Long. 74“ 58'. Elev. 

A village containing seven or eight houses, situated near the mouth of the 
Kolnarawa valley, about a mile south-east of Hanjipur. 

KANSIRA—Lat. 32“ 58'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the slopes of the mountains a few miles south¬ 
east of Badrawar. It contains six houses inhabited by Hindus of the 
lowest caste. 

KANTAR NAG—Lat. 33“ 68'. Long. 74“ 24'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the Panjal range, to the north of the Firozpiir pass. 
It is said to be distant 6 kot from the Gulmarg by a good path. 

KANUNOR KILANG oa KILUNG— 

Lat. 32* 50'. Long. 77“ 31'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the foot of the Bara Lacha pass (north-east of it). 
It is the first camping ground in Ladak territory, on the route from Kulu 
to Leh, and lies 164 miles south of Leh. There is a bridge here over the 
Yunam river. A rest-house and supply depdt are much wanted. (Drett 
m-Cayley.) 

KANYAGtJND—Lat. 34“. Long. 74“ 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the right bank of the Suknig 
river, which here flows in numerous channels through a wide stony bed. 
The streams are fordable, and may also be crossed by a series of kdnal 
bridges. 

The village contains about twelve houses, of which seven are inhabited 
by zamindars and five by fakirs. 

KANZALWAN (Mrd Kanzalwar)— 

Lat. 34“ 39'. Long. 74“ 46'. Elev. 7,400'. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated at the end of a steep wooded spur 
on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It is distant about 25 miles 
north of Bandipura, and is the third stage on the high-road from Kashmir 
towards Skardu. Astor may likewise be reached from this village by a path 
lying up the valley of the Clagai stream ; it is described as being a good 
road, but is not now used. 

Kanzalwan contains about seven bouses inhabited by Muhammadan 
zamindars; it is supplied with water by three small springs. Most of the 
cultivation lies on the banks of the Burzil or Buzi Ddk stream, which flows 
into the Kishan Ganga some 300 or 400 feet below the west side of the 
village. 
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Tlie nsnal encamping ground is situated below the village, near a long 
row of stables, at the south end of the bridge which crosses the Kisban 
Ganga. This bridge can be crossed by pack animals if led over singly. 

The camping ground is large enough for a regiment; snow, however, 
lies on the ground till the middle of April. {Bates — Barrow — Manifold.) 

KAORMlNG—Lat. 34° 25. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, on the left bank of the Kishnn Ganga; it 
lies on the slopes of the mountains 2 or 3 miles south of the path between 
Panzgram and Nosudda-Noseri. 

Including the divisions called Shadera, Bandi, and Mojni, there are 
said to be eighteen houses in all in the village. 

KAPASHNA—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus close to Skardu : there is a ferry 
here. {Godwin-Auslen.) 

KAPLAS—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 14,211'. 

A lofty mountain in the range between Badrawar and the Basaoli district j 
it lies on the west dauk of the Chatardhar pass. 

As its sides are very precipitous, less snow remains upon it than on 
neighbouring peaks of inferior elevation. On the north side of the moun¬ 
tain lie the Kuud Kaplas, a cluster of tarns. Sera Jatika, Kalka, Kaliktind 
Nag, are some of the names given to the smaller pools. 

Hindus make pilgrimages to these lakes in the month of August, for the 
purpose of bathing in the waters, which are esteemed sacred. The path by 
which they are approached lies up the course of the Haluni stream, from 
the direction of Badrawdr, and is described as being very rough and 
difficult. 

KAPRAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the south-east extremity of the Sh5habad valley, 
above the left bank of the Sandran. It consists of a few scattered huts 
inhabited principally by blacksmiths. Iron is miued in the neighbourhood. 

KARA.1 thAr— 

A range of hills stretching from about opposite Ramk6t for 25 or 30 miles 
north-west. The ridge has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, 
for here the beds are dipping to the north-east. Near Ramk6t its height 
is 6,000 feet; there it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains; 
in the direction of Dansal 3,500 or 3,000 feet is the common height. 
This range is traversed by the Tawf in a gorge; one of the main roads 
to Kashrofr crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles 
north-west of that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge ; when one 
has crossed the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have 
to be passed. {Drew.) 
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KARAKASH— 

A riper which rises in the northern slope of the Karakoram chain in 
abont lat. 34° 45', long. 78° 45', and at an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 

From its source the river, after rounding the Kompas La spur, flows 
north for 33 miles to Kizil Jilga (16,350'), between which and the 
pass an immense ice-bed extends for 2 or 3 miles right across the ravine 
(which is about a quarter of a mile broad). From Kizil Jilga to Chang- 
tash (15,590') the river flows north-west for 23^ miles, aud is at this point 
joined by a tributary from the north-west. At Changtash it tabes a 
bend to the north-east and continues in this direction as far as Sora. 
Near Sora it is joined by the eastern or shorter branch, which rises in the 
southern face of the Kuenlun mountains. From Sora the river flows nearly 
due west for 70 miles to Shahidula (11,780'), at which point it takes a 
bend to the north-east aud keeps this direction till it reaches Khotan 
(or llcbi). 

The bed of the river has a fall of about 27 feet per mile from its source 
to Shahidula, where it pierces the Kuenlun range, and flows at the rate of 
200 yards a minute, or nearly 4i miles an hour, as observed at a point 220 
miles below its source. The vegetation found above the banks in its upper 
course is scanty, and is principally confined to low brushwood, with patclies 
of coarse grass. Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountain of the 
Karatagh and the Kilian mountains, the course of the river is more con¬ 
fined. At as high an elevation as 15,800 to 16,000 feet, grass and the 
burtti plant grow, and below an elevation of J 2,000 feet, vegetation, 
with bushes and trees, occur along the downward course. The bed of the river 
consists chiefly of gravel and conglomerate, wliile an alluvium and fine sand 
is developed in many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of its 
waters is utilised for irrigation throughout the province of Khotan. The 
stream is frozen during the winter months. 

An eastern branch of this river joins the main stream at Sora; it has 
its source in the Kuenlun mountains. The eastern Karakash, at its 
nearest point to the Lingzithang plains, flows in a valley between the north¬ 
west corner of these plains aud the foot of the great range of the Kuenlnn ; 
here it is 15,000 feet above the sea, 1,000 feet below the level of the plain ; 
and the valley has a width of a few hundred yards; it slopes down to the 
west-north-west corner at a slope of about 3°. Ou the north it is bounded 
immediately by the main Kuenlun range; on the south by spurs from a 
more southerly, nearly parallel line of mountains. These southern moun¬ 
tains are of elate and shale, and the same rock extends some way up the slope 
of the Kuenlun opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, 
and further east the whole height of the slope, are of granite. Down the 
valley rocky spur after spur, from both sides, comes forward, until the 
curving of the northern range shuts in the view. 
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OrUB and fuel (the hUrUi or wild lavender plant) are procnrable at 
almoet every camp in the Karakash vall^. '* Its natural vegetation re¬ 
sembles that of the Nabr£ valley, bat it is nncaltivated and uninhabited, 
except by the Kirghiz camps in the pasture season. Between Sh4hidula 
and Bulakchi the stream is a considerable one, but fordable at most parts, 
on a pebbly bottom, at this season (October 18th).” Henderson describes 
the country in the Karakash valley from the junction of the main and 
eastern branches down to Shahiddla. “ On either side nigged peaks of 
granite rose to more than 20,000 feet. The main valley was about a mile 
wide, and there was quite a forest of myriearia bushes and plenty of good 
grass. At the next camp the valley varies from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and the river flows over shingle, in a great number of streams. Here and 
there the ground is covered with saline efilorescence, and there are numer¬ 
ous springs, some of which are warm, along the foot of the ranges which 
rise abruptly and sometimes precipitously on either side. The lower peaks 
appeared to be composed of gueiss and slate.” 

There are small fish in the shallow side-springs and pools, but none 
were seen in the main stream. 

On July 31st, at 1 p.m., the thermometer was at 66° P., under an 
awning. At night it fell to 25* F., but there was hardly any ice on the 
water. Even in September the river was never completely frozen, although 
the thermometer was every night nearly at zero, and during the day was 
never above freezing point in the shade. 

The main stream in August was about 30 or 40 yards wide, and fordable 
pretty easily early iu the day. Velocity of current from 3 to 3 J miles per 
hour. Lower down fording was more difficult, even at 10 a.m. at the 
widest J^rts. But in the middle of September it had fallen so much as 
to be eaeify fordable everywhere. Patches of tamarisk jangle are met 
with at intervals. One of the commonest plants was a wild onion, which, 
when cooked, is good eating. 

Near Bulakchi there are quicksands, and fording is difficult work. 
Quicksands are common along the whole course of the river. At Shdhf- 
dula the Karakash is joined by the Kirghiz Jungle and Suget streams, 
which rise at the Kirghiz and Suget passes respectively. {Bellew — Hen- 
deTton — Hayward — J, R. G. S., Vd. XL.) 

Hayward gives the following account of the course of the southern 
branch 

"At Kizil-Jilga there is plenty of grass and fuel. The valley of the Karakash river 
above this place is flanked by snow ranges, that to the west being the main chain of the 
Karakoram, which here forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers. 
From Kizil-Jilga the valley runs north-west, and is wide and open, and the road excel¬ 
lent. At Khdshk Maiddn, 17 miles below Kizil-Jilga, the valley is wide, and there is plenty 
of good wood for fuel, and grass. Immediately below Khdshk Maiddn the Karakash 
increases in volome, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the valley. Some 
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distance above this place, towards Eizil-Jilga, the water bad entirely disappeared, leav¬ 
ing the bed of the river qnite dry. The stream below Kbdshk Maid&n was still frozen 
over on its surface (November), and we found the crossing of it somewhat difficult. A 
thick sheet of ice having formed on either side, necessitated a straight drop from the 
edge of this into the centre of the stream. At 8 miles below here a large valley effects 
a junction from the westward, and immediately beyond the river winds round to the 
north, and steep spurs running down from the ranges on either side, forms a narrow gorge 
for 3 miles. Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encamped behind them. 
Six miles beyond the hot springs, the river suddenly turns to the north-east, and from 
the b^nd resembled a frozen lake for 3 miles, of about half a mile in width. The 
journey was here over the ice, since the steeper sides of the mountains, and the rocky 
ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the frozen river- 
Having marched until dusk, we encamped in a ravine on the right bank of the river, at 
the foot of a moraine, which has carried immense quantities of rock and debrit into the 
valley from below a glacier. The whole of the country passed through in the day’s march 
was wild and rugged in the extreme. Deep ravines between precipitous heights were 
seen from where the Karakasb, forcing its way between abrupt spurs on either side, 
rushed on over its rock-bed to the bend, where it emerges into the more open valley, and 
was now held arrested in its frozen expanse. From a lime and slate form.ation near the 
hot springs, the mountains lower down the valley change to strata of grey and yellow 
sandstone, while rocks of grey and dark granite, with fragments of felspar, lie interspersed 
upon the beds of conglomerate, which fill the valley and extend from the foot of the 
mountain to the water's edge. A mile below our camp at Zinchin, immense moraines 
have fallen from the high ranges and blocked up the valley, causing the river to form 
the lake alluded to. The river has worn its way through these, and for some distance 
flows on through narrow gorges much confined. The scenery was still very rugged and 
beautiful. High mountains, surmounted by snow and glacier, towered above the valley 
on either end, their sides terminating abruptly in steep heights and precipices, while 
every ravine running into the main valley was filled with moraine of dfbri* and granite 
boulders. 

“ The river from here winds round more to the eastward. Granite was still the’pre- 
vailing formation of the mountains. The next day, November 11th, we made a march 
of 17 miles further down the valley, which widens as the elevation decreases and the 
mountains are less steep and precipitous. The breadth of the valley had here increased 
to upwards of a mile, and the river flowed in several streams over its more open bed. A 
snow peak (19,616 feet) overlooks the valley, where we encamped that night at Mnlgoon. 
The valley here is 14,458 feet above the sea. The cold, too, was not nearly so great. 
Near here some fresh springs issuing from the ground add to the volume of water in 
the river j and the temperature of these was sensibly above that of the stream. Some 
12 miles below Mulgoon the river turns suddenly to the north-west and runs through 
the valley of Sariki to Sbdhfdula. 

“ We were now under the Knenlun range, some high peaks in which rose imme¬ 
diately to the north-east, and coming in at this bend in a valley from the south-east, 
in which runs the eastern branch of the Karakasb river. From this point the Karakasb 
runs with a general curve bearing west-north-west to Shdhlddla, gome 76 miles dis¬ 
tant, and skirting the southern base of the Knenlun, which rises in a high, rugged 
range to the north. Grass and fuel are met with everywhere in abundance, and game is 
plentiful all down the valley. Near Ak-kdm, a wide valley known to the Kirghiz as 
Kara Jilga, joins from the eastward. The Karakasb valley is here upwards of a mile and 
a half in breadth, and is bounded on the north by the steep rocky heights of the spurs 
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from the Kuenlun. The spars of the AktiCj^h raage to the southward are more even and 
less abrupt, while their slopes are covered with accumulations of drifted sand. The lower 
stratum of this rapge is sand and argillaceous rocks, large beds of conglomerate occur all 
down the valley. From Gulbashem, a very easy pass was said to lead across the Akt^h 
range to Malikshlfh, on the Karakoram route; and auotlier pass, difficult for laden 
animals, but still practicable, crossed the Kuenlun range near the junction of the 
Kara Jilga valley above Ak-kum, from where a road leads down the valley of the KhoUn 
river to Ilchi (Khotan), the capital of that province. In the ravines above Gnibashem are 
sitoated the jade quarries formerly worked by the Chinese. There are other jade quar¬ 
ries situated lower down the Karakash valley towards Khotan. 

**The valley of the Karakash at Gulbashem is 12,645 feet above sea-level. Ten miles 
further down is an encampment called Balakchi, below which the Suget valley effects a 
junction from the south. Some 2 miles below this junction the Karakash river turns 
to the north, and piercing the main chain of the Kuenlun, agsin assumes an easterly 
coarse, until nearly the meridian of Khot4u, when it diverges to the northward, and 
enters the plains of Turkistdn. 

“On October 31st, when Shaw 6rst visited the eastern brnnch near Brangsa, it was 
soft frozen^ flowing through a little round valley; enclosed to the north by a large old 
moraine. To the north-east are high snow mountains and glaciers; the course of the 
stream comes down very steeply from them. The Karakash has here a broad valley» 
quite flat and half a mile wide. The dry and shingly bed of what is sometimes a stream 
occupies the centre, with low terraces on either side, the barren mountains rising uoi-th 
and south of the valley, which itself runs westward. The sterile soil did not even 
supply the lavender plant for fuel. The stream was dry; the three great requisites fora 
traveller’s encamping ground— fuel, grass, and water—were all absent. Farther down the 
main branch joined in from the left or south side of the valley and filled the hitherto 
dry bed of the main valley. Next dav we found a little grass on the banks of a warm 
spring on the right and some brushwood. The stream here runs free between banks of 
ice. It is a few inches deep'and 5 or 6 yards wide. Plenty of wood, as the same 
brushwood jungle extends down here. Hovemher 1st. —Thermomur up to 40* F, at 
ten o’clock in the day. At daybreak it was 9* F. November 'Marched down the 

Karakash stream, which now flows freely between ice-borders. It is fed by numerous 
warm springs, hence its freedom from ice. Two miles from last night’s camp we crossed 
a small plain dotted over with little craters, each 4 or 5 yards across, and 2 or 3 
feet deep in the centre; deposits of saltpetre in these. The valley is wide and fiat, 
and the vista is only broken at intervals by great sloping tongues of dihris issuing from 
the mouths of ravines (generally from the north side), and running nearly across the 
valley. More or less grass all along to-day's march and plenty of brushwood. On the north 
side granite rooks now rise directly out of the valley. The granite is crumbling and dis¬ 
integrated like that of Ladtfk. Kovember 3rd. —At a comer on the south side there is a 
piece of path with a bit of wall ^uiIt up to support it, and yesterday we passed a group 
of stone huts; all signs that ffie road was once in use. (This valley was formerly fro 
qnented by the Chinese who ootained jade from hcnee.) J^ovemher Mh ,—At daybreak 
thermometer 1® F. Pitched camp in the evening in a fine grassy meadow which 
occupies the whole width of the valley for eeveral miles down. Noiotmher 5M.—A suc- 
eession of five meadow plains full of Salt entersa larger than the former on^ some 6 
or 7 yaids across. In this valley, wherever tbeire is grass, there is also a saline efilor< 
escence on the soil. November 6th, —Great part of to-day’s march has been barren, but 
our camp is near a lot of grass. Near this camp are some jsde quaarries, now ahmidoned. 
At ShAhlddla there is a small trout-stream fringed with low bushes, while all around rise 
the barren, rocky mouutaius.” {Shaw,) 
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Obtervatiom made by Mr. Hayward in 1968 in tie Karaiash Valley. 
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(Hayward — J. K. G. 8., Vol. 40, partly Shaw.) 
KARAKORAM BRANGSA—« Balti-Bbangsa." 

KARAKORAM MOUNTAINS or “black gravel” mountaius, alsc called 
MUSTAGH (j'.e., “ice mountains”), and called the Bolor mountsdns by 
the people of Baltf or Bolor. They form the natural boundary to the north 
of the districts of Gilgit, Hunza-Nagar, Baltistdn, and Ladak^ and extend 
from the source of the Gilgit river to that of the main branch of the 
Karakash, their general direction being from north-west to south-east, 
i.e., about parallel with the Kailas range and the Himalayas. The high¬ 
est peaks are found north of Baltistan, near the Mustagh pass, in the 
midst of immense glaciers. These peaks are KS, 28,278, and Gusher- 
brum, 26,378 feet. The average height of the range is over 20,000 feet. 
The lofty peaks above mentioned and those at the headwaters of the Nubr4 
and Shyok are covered with perpetual snow, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Karakoram pass, and to the east of it, little or no snow lies on the 
range during summer, and not in any quantity in winter. The range in 
this portion forms the true watershed between the affluents of the Tarim 
on the north and the Indus on the south. It is quite barren, the black 
gravel and shale of which it is composed being unfavourable to vegetation 
of any kind, no lichens being even found. There is alsc very little animal 
life; a few ravens are occasionally seen. (Cunningham — Thomeon.) 

This range extends from the meridian of 74° east with a general direction 
from west-north-west to east-south-east to near the source of the river 
Indus. It intersects the Hindu-Kush range at the head of the Gilgit. 
valley at a point known as the “ Pusht-i-Khar.” Of its prolongation east- 
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ward, nothing is yery^efinitelj knoy^n, ^emost elevated sammits ooonr 
in that portion of the chain lying between the Karakoram pass aod the 
head of Gilgit, where some peaks attain the height.of 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The crest of the range has a mean elevation of 
20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found 
near the Mustagh pass, where a peak near the 77° meridian of east 
longitude rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet. The chain to 
the north is here penetrated by long transverse valleys, while the southern 
face in the watershed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is 
more rugged than the northern slope. {Hayward — J.R. G. 8., XL., 126.) 

Hayward says;— 

** The valleys that traverse the mountains between the crest of the chain and the 
longitudinal valley of the Vdrkand river appear to narrow into ravines towards the head 
of the range, and are filled with glaciers; and the whole surface of the ground to the 
north of the chain is probably more elevated in its average altitude than the mountain 
system, embracing the southern slopes of the range in the watershed of the Indue. 
The Karakoram here (the source of the Ykrkand river) loses the great altitude to which 
it attains in that portion of the range lying between the Mustdgh pass and the source of 
the Yfirkand river; and from here eastward to beyond the Karakoram pass is much 
broken, presenting features assimilating to the crest of an irregular and detached range 
bordering a high table-land; while higher summits occnr in the more elevated spur 
which, branching from the chain near the head of the Ydrkdnd river, forms the water¬ 
shed between the Shyok and its tributary, the Nubrd river. The main range eontinoea 
eastward beyond the Karakoram pass to where a remarkable double peak occurs in the 
chain; and at this point throws out a somewhat irregular spur, named the Karatdgb, 
towards the Kuenlun, which forms the eastern crest of the high central plateau of AkUgh. 
At this doable peak the Karakoram range, after running with a general direction of east- 
south-east from the Fusht-i-Khar, a distance of 320 miles, suddenly toms to the south, 
and again rising into a lofty chain of snowy peaks considerably above 21,000 feet in 
height, forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers, until, in the 
parallel of 34° 43' north, it trends again to the eastward, and runs along the beads of 
Changchenmo; and here constitutes the southern crest of the elevated table-land 
known as the Lingzithang plains and the Aksai Chin; and continues eastward to the 
north of the Fangong lake and Bndok.” 

Whether regarding the Karakoram as a separate chain, or as a pro¬ 
longation of the Himalaya to the northward, it forms a distinct watershed 
between the Indus and the river systems of Tartary or Eastern Turkistdn. 

The height the passes .each is very considerable. The two principal 
ones over the more central portion of the chain are the Mustdgh and the 
Karakoram, the latter reaching an elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
The third pass, that of Changlang, crosses the range more to the south¬ 
east, at an elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably easy. 
The chief difficulty connected with the passage across this rang^ is 
caused by the distress of laden animals owing to the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere at such high elevations, and the general sterility of the sar> 
rounding country. {Hayward — J. R. G. 8., XL.) 
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KARAKORAM PASS—Lat. 85° 80'. Long. 77° 67'. Elev. 18,550'. 

Is crossed on both the winter and summer routes from L4h to Ydrkand, 
being about 190 miles north of L6h by the summer, and 212 miles by the 
winter route. It lies half-way between the camping grounds of Daolat- 
Beguldi and Balti-Brangsa. Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, crossed it in 
A.D. 399. 

Dr, Bellew describes the rise to the pass from Daolat-Beguldi (16,880') 
as being “ gentle, except at the pass itself, where it is sudden and steep, 
but short both in the ascent and descent. At the foot of the pass (on the 
Daolat-Beguldi side) is a saddle-shaped watershed across the valley, which 
divides two trihutaries of the Shyok. The elevation of the pass affected 
our men and cattle severely. Several of the former tumbled off their 
ponies from the giddiness produced, and some fainted. Two of our bag¬ 
gage ponies died on the pass, and two others soon after reaching camp. On 
the other side of the pass we went down a loose, shingly drainage gully, 
similar to that on the south." (Bellew.) 

Dr. Thomson calls the top of the pass “& rounded ridge connecting 
two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1,000 feet 
above me. They were quite without snow, nor was there any on the pass 
itself, though large patches lay on a shoulder of the hill to the right 
(going north—August 19th)." Vegetation was entirely wanting, the 
ridge was scattered over with shingle, chiefly a brittle black>clay slate. 
“ The road is marked with skeletons of horses; the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the absence of grass for many days' journey causing a great 
mortality among beasts of burden." (Bellew — Henderson — Shaw.) 

KARAKORAM ROUTE— Fi* « Routks." 

KARAKORAM STREAM— 

A tributary of the Yarkand river, rises north of the Karakoram pass. 

KARASU—Lat. 35° 16'. Long. 79” 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on Hayward's route by Changchenmo to YArkand, 
situated at the south foot of the Kizil pass, 10 miles north of Burtsi, and 
14i miles south-east of Kizil Jilga. (Drew.) 

KARATAGH—Lat. 35° 12'. Long. 79° 15'. Elev. 16,890'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 9 miles west of Sborjilga> 
and 22 ]^ miles south-east of MilikshAh (or Akt&gh). The lake is situated 
in a larg^ flat and open plain at the bottom (west) of the Karat&gb pass. 
It was frozen over in September and October. Water obtained by making 
a hole in the ice. Plenty of burtsi, but no grass visible. Plain covered 
with several inches of snow. 

Lake about half a mile across; water sweet. (Trotter — Henderson^ 
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kabatAgh pass and mountain range— 

Lat. 86° 4.i' 64" Long; 78° 25'. Elev. 17,710'. 

Leads over a range of monntains that extends from the Karakoram pass 
north-east to the great bend in the Karakash river near camp Sora, where 
it joins the range that runs parallel with left bank of the Karakash from 
Sora down to Shihidtila. The Karatagh pass is crossed between Shorjilga 
and the Karatagh lake. From Shorjilga the road is bad, leading up a 
ravine; snow and ice nearly the whole way (October). Descent short, 
but sharp. {Trotter.) 

KARATAGH plains—L at. Long. Elev. 

Extend from the pass of that name north-west to the source of the YAr- 
kand river towards Kuliksha. {Trotter.) 

KARATAGH range —Vide “ KabatIgh Pass.” 

kabAwal dIwan ok outpost hill— 

Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 14,550*. 

A ridge to the south-west of the Saser pass, just above Changlung. Dr. 
Bellew describes the ascent from Changlung— 

Our path led by a steep* zig-zag up the face of a high range of granite hills. At 
the top of the steep there is a small ledge of 6at land, and then another rise to the crest 
of the pass. Beyond the ledge the rise is more gradual op to the Kardsral Dfwao, or 
‘ outpost hill.' It is the first Turki name we have met, and bat an empty memorial of 
the Tfirkand invasion by Snltdn Saiad. The Bbots call this place Hlasgya. Around the 
stage huts at the top of the pass, 1 found skeletons and bones of horses and yaks in 
every stage of decay, and amongst them some bnman bones. From the crest of the 
ridge the path led across a steep slope of loose shifting gravel down to a deep and rocky 
boulder-bed, through which rolled noisily a tributary of the NubnC river. We crossed it 
by a rickety spur bridge, the last met with on this route.” {Bellew.) 

KAREN—Lat. 34° 40*. Long. 73° 69'. Elev. 

One of the largest villages in the DrawAr district; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, and forms the division between Upper and 
Lower Drawar. 

There are two islands in the bed of the river opposite the south end of 
the vilLige; and just below these islands there are the remains of a iadai 
bridge, which was erected seven years ago, and lately earned away; it will, 
it is said, be rebuilt; in the mean time a rope bridge is suspended between 
the abutments. At either end of the bridge there is a sexagonal masonry 
tower, with loopholed walls and a sloping shingle roof covered with earth. 
That on the left bank of the river has been nearly destroyed by fire, but is 
to be rebuilt. The garrison of these forts is said to number about twenty 
men. A considerable stream flows down into the Kishan Ganga through the 
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aonth end of the village; this torrent seems to poEseed no distinctive name 
beyond that of the Kashmir-ka-kntta; the road leading towards the Kashmir 
valley by the Futhra Gali lying along its banks. 

j^ogan, a village lying to the south-west of Karen, may, it is said, be 
reached by a path lying along the left bank of the Kishan Gang^, but it 
is described as being very rough ; there is also a path over the mountains 
to the north, to the village of Bar, opposite Tali Lohat. Karen contains 
a masjid and a matdfir-khdna, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
•zamindars, including a barber and a carpenter. There is a customs estab¬ 
lishment maintained in the village during the summer months, but duties 
are, it is said, only levied on the goods of traders. 

A strict watch is maintained at the bridge to prevent unauthorised emi¬ 
gration. Rice is grown around the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley of the Kishan Ganga. There are a few fields 
on the right bank of the river opposite the village, at the edge of a narrow, 
grassy plain, which is strewn with vast rocks. 

KAREWA— 

Is the Kashmm word tor plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine deposit. Their 
soil is for the most part a loam or loamy clay. They are divided from each 
other, sometimes cut into strips, so to say, by ravines of from 100 to -SOO feet 
in depth ; occasionally they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but 
more generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound the 
valley. 

Karewas are of two kinds, viz,, those which, on their summits, make a 
table-land, flat, or nearly so, and those which slope up continuously, but 
with an increasing slope, to the mountains. 

Over the surface of the karewts water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly their 
cultivation depends on rain alone, and in that case the yield is precarious. 

Looking at the composition of these karewas, we find them to be made 
up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and sand. The follow¬ 
ing is a characteristic section ; it was measured at Piru, a mile east of Is¬ 
lamabad, in one of its flat-topped karewas:— 


Bather coarse drab or brown sand, with some small pebbles . . 20 

Fine soft brown sand 3 

Hard, very fine-gnuned, sand.. 

Blue, sandy clay.. 

Fine, soft sand.. 

Coarse sand, like the uppermost bed ...... 2 

For further remarks see under head “ KasHiifB." 


KARGAH— 

One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. The valley is sO far import- 
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ant that up it lies the only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and 
Dar41. The pass at its head is known as the Chonehar. It is also the 
principal source of Gilgit's wood supply. There are no villages in the 
valley, but at Jut there is a small Gujar settlement. Below Jut the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs, several hundred feet high, above which again tower 
the steep mountain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jut, 
according to Hayward, it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green 
sward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. Above 
this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegetation 
ceases, the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of 
splintered rock. Prom the summit of the pass (14,000') a rough pathway 
leads down to the Khanbari valley, which has to be crossed near its head. 
The Barigah pass then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to 
Yaktdt, the first village of Darel. It was at the head of the Kargdh 
valley that in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, returning 
from an expedition against Darel, was overwhelmed by a sudden and un¬ 
seasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
The Chonehar route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met 
with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple of months. 
The river is fordable in winter, {Tanner — Hayward—Ahmad AH Khan- 
Barrow.) 

KARGIA— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river. It rises in a glacier close to and north¬ 
west of the Bara Lacha pass, and falls into the Zanskar river some distance 
above Padam, opposite the village of Chrar. 

KARGIA, OB KHARGYA, ob KURGEEA— 

Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 77° 17'. Elev. 13,670'. 

A village on the left bank of the Kargia stream, in the Zanskar district. 
Supplies and fuel procurable. Large flocks of sheep and '^aks graze about 
here. The Bara Lacha pass lies to the south-east. 

K.ARGIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. It consists of the valleys of the 
Kanji {q.v.) and Wakha {q.v.) streams, of the Suru valley below Kaigil 
and of the Indus valley (left bank) between the Kanji {q.v.) and Drds (j.v.) 
rivers. 

Its inhabitants are partially Muhammadans and partially Buddhists. 

Coamunicaiiom .—The Leh-Srinagar road passes through this ilaka 
and is very good. The roads to Surd and along the Indus are indifferent. 

The head-quarters of the district are at Kaigil, where the thanddar lives. 

The bridge opposite Eargil itself is of considerable importance, as the 
Sdru river is quite unfordable in summer. {Aylmer.) 
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Particularx of Resource). 
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_ 
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... 

_ 


1 ('nrpentor. 


Authority.—-/-ocrt< liitabai liars. (Afflmsr.) 


KARGIL— Lat. 3i° ;14'. Lon<?. 7ril'. Elev. 8,787'. 

A considerable village, and the capital of the Kargil district. It is pic¬ 
turesquely situated at the junction of the Suru and Pashkyum (or Wakha) 
rivers. There is a fort here, commanding the road at the junction of the 
rivers. It stands about 250 yards above the bridge, on the left bank. It 
is of the usual style, namely, a square with corner bastions. The 
walls are 25 feet high and loopholed in two tiers. The garrison is one 
native officer and fifteen sepoys. It is commanded from the collect orate 
above, (.iylmer.) 

The collectorate is at the top of the village, and comprises some neat 
and commodious buildings. There is a polo ground here. From Kargil 
the road crosses the river in front of the fort by three or four log bridges, 
which are connected by a line of embankment,and ri.dng out of the hollow 
for 4 or 5 miles, leads across a high undulating tract of gravel, which 
occupies the angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pas- 
kyum valley. The successive reacfaesoii either shore are occupied by flour¬ 
ishing little hamlets; these are surrounded by their corn-fields and planta¬ 
tions of willow and poplar, and present a ple.asing picture of prosperity 
amidst the bare rocks around. Tliere is less snow here in winter than at 
Dras, and a greater force of sun and warmth in summer to help on vegeta¬ 
tion. Wheat and barley flourish. Fruit-trees are scarce. There is a post 
office here. {Bellew — Drew — Aylmer.) 

KARIM—Lat. 35° V. Long. 75” 5'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Upper Astor valley on the right bank of the eastern branch 
of the Astor river. Here the snow lies on the fields for seven months; this 
IS the longest on any cultivated ground. “ A miserable collection of flat- 
roofed mud and stone-built houses." {Drew.) 
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KARIMPURA—Lat. 84“ V. Long. 74“ 29’. Elev. 

There is said to be hut one house in this village, which lies just to the south¬ 
east of Khipur, by the path between Patan and the Gulmarg. 

KARKARPOR—Lat. 33“ 57'. Long. 74“ 58'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left hank of the Jheluni, between Awantipur 
and Pampur. The Ramchu river flows into the Jlielum just below it, and 
behind it there are some fine shady treeE,and also two old temples and ceme¬ 
teries. These ruins are so deeply buried in the ground, that without an ex¬ 
cavation it is impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. The name 
of this village may possibly be a corruption of Khagendrapiira. If so, this 
would be the oldest historical site in Kashmir, as King Khageiidra flourish¬ 
ed in the fifth century before Christ. Vigne, who remarks that these ruins 
are scarcely worth visiting after Martund, adds, “ the geologist, however, 
would be better repaid than the antiquarian, by observing the long ridges 
of limestone strata on which the table-laud above the village is supported, 
jutting out perpendicularly to a height of 30 or 40 feet in some places, 
close to the river, and on the north side, and which is consequently nearly 
the lowest limestone in the valley, and probably the only locality where it 
appears in the open plain.” 

From Karkarpur there is a good road to Pampiir, and also to the ruins 
at Pa Yech. {Vigne—Orome.) 

KARKPET OR KARKPE—Lat. 33“ 46'. Long. 78“ 4'. Elev. about 14,000'. 
A small village of three houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 
between Mang and Takang. 

A few,crops grown here; naked (grim) barley and peas. Mang is 11 
miles distant. {Drete.) 

KARNAO—Lat. 34“ 11' and 34“ 26'. Long. 73° 50' and 74“. Elev. 

A district lying north-west of Kashmir, on the south side of the Kishan 
Ganga; it comprises the valleys of the KaziNagand Shamshabari streams, 
which unite about 3 miles east of Tftwal, where they flow into the 
Kishan Ganga river. 

These valleys are very fruitful and extensively cultivated; the grassy 
mountains by which they are surrounded are, for the most part, bare of 
forest, and of inconsiderable elevation, except on the east and south sides. 

The northern portion of the valley is traversed by the road between 
Shalurah and the village of Tftwal, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga; 
the path lies through the Nattishannar Gali during the summer months, and 
by the Kukwa Gali in winter. 

This portion of the valley may also be reached by shepherds’ paths from 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The direct road from Sopur to the 
Kishan Ganga lies through the southern portion of the valley, crossing the 
Tutmari Gali, and joining the northern route near the village of Shart, 
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shortly before reaching Titwal. There are also mountain paths cornmnni- 
cating with the districts on the north side of the Jhelum. 

The tributary rfijas of Eamao, who resided in the village of Gabra, in 
the middle of the valley, seem to have been of some importance, and are 
stated to have ruled over a considerable district, comprising the whole of 
the Eishan Ganga valley as far north as Sharidi, and the tract lying on the 
banks of the Jhelum, as far as the confluence of the Eishan Ganga, and 
their authority seems to have extended into Eamraj. 

. R4ja Sher Ahmad, who is said to have been the seventh of his family 
who succeeded to the title of raja or nawab of Earnao, was the son of 
Raja Munsur Ehan ; he rebelled against the maharaja in 1867, and collect* 
ing his retainers on the north side of the Eishan Ganga, severed communi¬ 
cation with the left bank; after awhile his followers, mistrusting the teme¬ 
rity of their leader, deserted him ; in this extremity the raja claimed the 
protection of the Ahkun of Swat, which was refused ; he then applied to 
the British Government with a like result, and, as a last resource, threw 
himself on the mercy of the maharaja, who spared his life, assigning a small 
jagir in the Eashmfr valley for the maintenance of the raja and his family. 
The misunderstanding and eventual rebellion of Sher Ahmad is stated to 
have thus arisen. The maharaja sent to cut timber near the village of 
Baran, on the right bank of the Eishan Ganga, and the wood was appro¬ 
priated by Raja Sher Ahmad for a house he was erecting; the maharija's 
servants having expostulated in vain, reported the matter to their master, 
who sent certain oflicers to make an investigation; these were maltreated 
by Sher Ahmad, who especially wreaked his vengeance on the news-writer; 
the maharaja then moved troops in the direction of Earnao, when the rfija 
raised the standard of revolt. The Eamao valley is now included in the 
jurisdiction of the zilladar of Mozafarab^. 

EARNAO—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A fort situated in the middle of the northern portion of the Eamao valley, 
where it is something less than a mile in width. It lies on the bare plain 
just south of the village of Tangdar. The walls, which are loopholed, are 
about 30 feet high, built of stone connected with bands of timber, and 
are double at the west end. At each corner there is a bastion tower. 

A rill from the Shamshabari stream flows through the fort. The gar¬ 
rison is said to number one hundred sepoys, besides fifty who are accom¬ 
modated in a line of huts on the north side of the fort. It is said that this 
fort was first built during the Sikh occupancy of Eashmfr, and Jodh Singh 
was appointed killadar. Sher Ahmad, r£ja of Eamao, forged an order 
directing him to return to Eashmfr with his garrison, and the ruse succeed¬ 
ing, the raja attacked Jodh Singh and his troops as they were leaving the 
valley; he also burned the fort. 

At a later date ill-feeling arose between the rdja, who lived at Gabra, 
and his younger brother, Mozdfn Ehan, who held the valley of the Sham- 
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shabari in and resided in the village of Tangdar; the latter appealed 
to the maharaja, who caused the fort of Karnao to be rebuilt and garri¬ 
soned. Previous to this, the Karnao rajas, though tributary to Kashmir, 
had been left in undisturbed possession of their estates, 

KAENEY GAD— 

A stream which drains the Bbutnju district between Badrawar and 
KishtwlCr. It unites with the Kar Gad from the south, and empties itself 
into the Chandra Bhaga, lat. S8'’9',long. 75° 61'‘ Its waters are of a deep- 
green colour, contrasting with the muddy hues of the Chenab. The road 
between Kishtwar and Badrawar crosses this stream by a good, broad, 
wooden bridge. l^Hervey.) 

KAROLI—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

Somewhat important town, containing several well-built houses; it is 
favourably situated on an elevated plain on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about 9 miles south-east of Mozafarabad. Below it the river forms a 
sudden bend, and a pretty island starts from its waters. Hiigel states that 
the whole aspect of the place greatly reminded him of an Italian village. 
{Eiffel.) 

KAROTI—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtw&r, containing seven houses, situated on the left bank of 
the Lidar Khol, about a mile north of Bsgu. There is a bridge across the 
river beneath the village, from which there is a path leading over the 
mountains to Ramban. 

KAEPtJB—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village about 3 miles west of Nowbug, on the path to Shangas, by the 
Harrikan Gali. All the houses in this village are almost entirely construct¬ 
ed of wood, though two and three stories high. Clumps of poplar trees 
are found near, and pines grow in dense forests on the hills skirting the 
path from Nowbug. 

The path from Karpur to Shangas is first an ascent, followed by a long 
wooded and rather steep descent into the Kuthar pargana. [Hervey.) 

KAEPtJRA—Lat. 88°46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

This place, which contains but one house and the ziarat of Saiad Abdulla, 
is situated just to the south-east of the village of Brimbar, on the left bank 
of the Arpat, in the Kuthar pargana. It is surrounded by rice cultivation. 

KARSARoaKARSHA—Lat, 33°32'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 

A town in the Zanskir district, nearly opposite Thonde, and a few miles 
below the junction of the Zanskar river, with a tributary from the north. 
“ It is the largest town in Zanskar, and lies in a ravine at a considerable 
distance from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on which it is 
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bnilt, presents rather an imposing appearance. The level tract between 
the town and river was covered with cultivation.” (Thomson.) 

KARTAKSHA —“ Khcrmang.” 

KARTZE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small district lying between the districts of Kargil and Surd, partly in 
a valley tributary to that of the Surd river, and running into it from the 
east, and partly in the Surd valley down as far as Bum. It nominally forms 
a part of the ilaka of Dras (q.v.), but seems to be administered almost 
independently. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 76° 19'. Elev. 

A village of twenty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies in the Phnkar 
valley, which joins the Wakha valley at Shergol. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE OR LANG KURTZE— 

Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 76° .3'. Elev. 10,000', approx. 

Situated on the right bank of the Sdrd river, at its junction with the 
Pulumba Cbu rivulet, and opposite Sanku. It is the chief village in the 
Kartze district. Goitre is very common here. Contains about forty 
houses. (Moorcrofl — Cunningham — Aylmer^ 

KARZOKorKORZO—L at. 32°68'. Long. 78° 16'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Is situated at the north-west end of the Tsomorori la^e, and is a halting- 
place on the route from Spiti to Ldb. There is a monastery here contain¬ 
ing about thirty-6ve Isunas, a house belonging to the chief man of the 
district, and eight or ten hovels, which are inhabited by the old and sick, 
who are left here when the camps and flocks move down to winter in the 
Indus valley. The summer camp is 2 or 3 miles distant, up the side 
valley, down which flows the Karzok stream. Naked barley is grown here 
to a small extent. It does not always ripen. During the summer months 
immense flocks of sheep and goats graze on the surrounding hills; these 
migrate in winter to the Hanle valley. {Drew — Manifold.) 

KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75' 23'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistfin), situated a mile to the 
west of !^ndu village, on a plateau above the left bank of the Indus. 
It has thirty houses and includes the villages of Harboat, Hardas, and 
Kaslimal. (Aylmer^ 

KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains eighty-lwo 
houses. (Aylmer.) 
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KASHMIR— 

One of the two provinces into which the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Jamd are divided. Besides the valley of 
Kashmir, it includes Drawar, Gdrais, Tilail, Astor, and Gilgit. It is 
administered by a chief ofiScer styled Hakim-i-ala, who generally resides 
at Srinagar. {Plotodeu — Aylmer.) 

KASHMIR VALLEY— 

Kashmir is a plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an 
oval'Shape, north-west and south-east between 8S° 5' and 34° V north 
latitude and 74° and 75° 10' east longitude, elevated 5,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, drained by tlie river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, 
which, after traversing the valley, breaks through an opening at the north¬ 
west extremity, and pursues a tortuous course to the plains of the Panjdb. 
The country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something distinctive 
if not unique iu its character. Its position and form are such that there 
is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya. The position with 
regard to the great mass of mountains and to the plains of India is this; 
the long diameter of the oval, lying north-west and south-east is parallel 
with the general run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the 
Himalayas; the distance of the valley from the plains of the Panjab varies 
from 50 to 75 miles,—that is to say, them is a mass of mountains of that 
width interposed between the two plains. 

For administrative purposes, the valley is divided into the following 
tillas and tahsils, though these divisions are rather too frequently subject 
to alteration. Besides the zillas of the valley, the zilla of Mozafarabtid, 
which includes the whole vale of the Jhelum from Baramula downwards, 
is reckoned as belonging to the Kashmir governorship. 


Lift of Zillas and Tahsils in the Kashmir Talley in 1687 {S. 1943). 
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Lx»t of ZiUas and Tahttis in the Kaghmlr Vallef in 1887 (S, 1943) —contd. 


No. 

ZIUs. 

No. 

Tehsfl. 

Villages 

BaTenaa. 

Cbilki 

rupees. 

Bsmarka. 

8 

( 

Kamrij or Walar Lake ^ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Uttar Machfp^ra ... 
Ramal Zaln^r ... 
Khuih&ma .... 
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Patan. 
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60 

61 
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10 
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61 

52 

62 

63 

91 

61 

1 
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wars.) 
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ABSTRACT. 


No. 

Zilla. 

: No, of 

No. of 


Bemarks. 


Tatulls. 
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1 

Cbilki rupees. 

1 

2 

Shabr KhSs or Srinagar . 

Haripur or S'huplon 

7 
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6,64,078 

6,88,181 

6.40,464 

6,89,366 


8 

4 

Kamraj or Walar Lake .... 
AnantDag or Islamabad . * ] 

8 

7 

788 

401 

(and 46,076 kharwin.) 



28 

2,487 

26,72,068 



Average per zilla . 

7 


6,48,017 

91,860 

1,034 



Average per tahsll . . , , ' 

Average per village , . 


89 



( Wingate.) 

The size of the country may be measured in two ways—one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, the other counting 
only the valley,—that is, the nearly flat part that lies between them. Taking, 
then, the range of mountains, we find that the length of the irregular 
oval which the line of their summits form is 116 miles long, and 
that the width varies from 40 to 75 mOes, the area within this rocky 
fence being about 3,900 miles. The part which is comparatively low 
and flat—that which may be called the vale—is about 84 miles long, 
from north-west to south-east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 
miles : it has an area of 1,800 to 1,900 miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea down to 5,200 feet. The lowest portion is along the north-eastern 
side; the average of the whole valley may be taken as about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the plain of the Pan jab, or near 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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The’ inonntain ru]ge, or rather the combination of ridges which snrroand 
Kashmir, varies much in height. The loftiest points are on the north¬ 
eastern side, where some peaks rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the 
mountains curve ronnd the north-west side of the valley, 12,000 and 13,000 
feet are the average heights. On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Panjdl, whose summit ridge is commonly 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, 
for a length of some 80 miles, separates Kashmir from the Panjab. 
On the south-east a continuation of that range at a somewhat less elevation 
curving round, unites with the range on the north-east. It is near the 
southernmost part of the oval that the lowest portion of the mountains 
occurs ; for a few miles the ridge is somewhat under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. The one gap 
left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and of the inside slopes 
of the mountains escapes to the sea. Towards the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley, the waters, having collected into one great stream, flow out 
by a ravine, or an extremely narrow valley, flowing in it a long way before 
reaching the open plains. 

Looking more closely into the form of the ground, we find it naturally 
divided into two parts—the plain of the alluvium of the river and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these may 
be spoken of separately and in some detail. 

Tie plain of the river alluvium .—The streams which drain the south¬ 
eastern end of the barrier of mountains, flowing from many directions, 
unite near the town of Islamabad, and form a river which from that spot 
onwards, through the length of valley till the gorge before mentioned is 
reached, is navigable. This river is called the Jhelum. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain exists, extending along 
the north-eastern side' of the valley from Islamabad north-westwards 
for more than 5U miles, with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 15 
miles. [A description will be found under the heading “ Jhbldm " in the 
alphabetical portion of this work.] 

The jilateaue or karewas. —Karewas* and their dividing ravines occupy 
a width of from 8 to 16 miles along the south-western side of the Kashmir 
valley for a length of about 50 miles, from near Shupion to the river-flat 
between Sopur and Baramula. Beyond Sopur, again, the north-western 
side of the valley is mostly karewa ground. Lastly, on the north-east side 
of the valley across the river, on its right bank, are spaces of karewi; 
in some cases they are in recesses made by retiring hills, in others they 
project out from spurs. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewa we may go to the town of 
Pampur. The space included between the river and the semi-circle of 
mountains to the north and east, which space constitutes the pargana or 

' For a deKriptioa of karewas, see under that bend in the alpbabetical portion of this work. 
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“hundred” of Vihf, is almost entirely karew£; it is a flat table-land, 
about 150 feet above the level of the Jhelum, and its alluvial plain 
ends towards the river in a bluff, partly worn down by the weather 
to a slope. The table-land is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, 
and have been made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains j at Pampur but a small area, and that of not very high 
ground, is thus drained; the streams, therefore, are small, and the ravines 
they have cut not wide. The surface of the karevva is dry and quite bare 
of trees ; its position is not such as to make it receive a great rainfall; 
also there must be a natural deep drainage of its soil to the side valleys 
and the eud cliff, so the moisture quickly leaves.; still it will bear someorops. 
Some miles south of this, on the other side of the river flat, is the karewa 
of Fa Yech : this is in the form of a triangle, whose base is 6 miles and 
perpendicular 4 miles; it is an isolated plateau entirely surrounded by low 
land, having the alluvial flat on one side, aud on the other the broad valleys 
of streams that drain the Panjal. Behind Islamabad is another good 
specimen of the flat-topped karewa. There a bill of limestone, separated 
by some miles from tbe mountains, rises immediately behind the town, to a 
height of a few hundred feet. The space between that hill and the 
mountain spur that connects it with the great ridges, an area of some 6 
square miles, is a nearly level table-land, about 5,800 feet above the sea, 5150 
feet higher than the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely 
arid: with difficulty can anything grow on it. Works have been begun for 
brining water from higher up the northern valley, along the hill-side, 
to afford irrigation to the ground, which with that aid would be sure to 
bear crops. 

We now come to the sloping karewas. Probably all the karewas that 
occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to this class. By 
Shupion there is a large tract of ground, sloping to the north-east fkom a 
height of 7,000 feet down nearly to 5,5u0 feet. This may be called a karewd, 
though its surface is not so regular as most, and its slope seems to be radial 
like that of a very flat cone : more accurately perhaps it might be called 
an alluvial fan on a large scale. Water-courses are led over it from the 
hill streams, and they produce such fertility, that the tract is crowded with 
villages. From Shupion, it we were to go, first in a northerly direotion, 
and then in a north-westerly, to Sopur, edging the hUls, we should alter¬ 
nately cross karewds and low valleys. The karewds start from spurs of 
the mountains, and extend out north-eastward, sloping slightly in that 
direction; the slope of them is greater near the hills, and less away from 
them until the outer parts get like the flat-topped karewds; the level of 
them may be taken at 6,5(10 feet, or rather more at their beginning, and 
they decline to about 6,400 feet. The dividing valleys are somewhat 
nanow, steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green land at the 
bottom, watered by the streamlet; other valleys, where a great amount of 
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drainage Las collected and formed a large stream, are wide or become al¬ 
most like plains ; these, by the stream-bed, are apt to be pebbly : they, too, 
gradually slope towards the east. 

Over the surface of the karewas water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly the 
cultivation on them is dependent on rain alone, and in that case the yield 
is precarigus. The Panjal ridge supplies by its various streams an enor¬ 
mous amount of water, some of which is utilised ; but to bring water over 
the higher plateaus is difficult; as a rule, they are [left to the chance of 
rain, and only the intervening valleys or lower parts of the karewa are fed 
by streams. 

The north-west end of the valley is called Kamraj {q.v.). 

Lakes. —In his deseriptiou of the lakes of Kashmir, Vigne explains 
that the word dal is applied to a late in the plains. Sar is the term for a 
morass; and nd^‘ (literally “ a serpent'’) is used as a name for the moun¬ 
tain lakes or fountains, whose depth and clearness entitle them to be 
considered as fitting abodes of some one of the innumerable divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon. (For an account of the various lakes see page 11.) 

liivcrs .—Of the rivers, the Jhelum alone is navigable from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Islamabad to Bararaula, a distance of about 60 miles. 

Boats. —The boats used in Kashmir are of various kinds, viz,, the 
bahats, dunga, shikara, khuch, tsatawar, and larinao ; of these, only the 
three first are commonly met with. They are all constructed of deodar 
wood, and are mostly built at Srinagar; but some few at Sopfir, Baramula, 
and at Naid Khai, a village in the morass which extends between Patan and 
the Wular lake. 

The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers have no sails. The cost 
of these boats at Srinagar is said to be, for bahats H500 to R800, for 
dungas H150 to KiOO, and shikaras B50 to RlOO, British currency; the 
two former descriptions are said to last only about seventeen years, and 
the latter about eight years; this seems hardly probable, having regard to 
the durable quality of the wood of which they are made. 

The government levies a tax on ad new boats, and also on all sales of 
second-hand boats. In the Arne of Akbar the number of registered boats 
exceeded, it is said, 8,900. (For description of boats see pages 13 and 13.) 

Bridges.—The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course 
through the valley of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are 
culled kadals; a description of them will he found elsewhere. Smaller 
bridges of a single span, known elsewhere in the hills as sangas, are 
met with in Kashmir, where they are likewise called kadals; they are 
usn.allv formed in the following manner : on either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built 
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up, and into these are inserted- stout poles, one over the other, in succes¬ 
sively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being filled up 
with cross-beams. The projecting poles increase in size as they approach 
the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, their shore ends 
being firmly braced into the stonework. Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very strong connecting trees are placed, and 
scantlings are laid over them for the pathway; sometimes a railing is 
added for greater security. These bridges are frequently of considerable 
span, and, if well built, last from thirty to forty years. 

Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, which are often 
of great length; of these there are two descriptions, called respectively 
cMJca and jhula, and the latter, when the ropes are made of withes, seems 
frequently to be called tampa, from a Kashmiri word signifying “ to move or 
yield.'’ 

The chika bridge consists simply of six or eight stout ropes close 
together, stretched between rude piers on either bank of the torrent; on 
these a ring timber, formed of a section of a tree about 2 feet long and a 
foot in diameter, slides, and's hauled backwards and forwards by a rope 
attached to it and connected with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 
twenty feet by stout cane rings; to the slide a loop of ropes is secured 
through which the legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps his hands 
in front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position; it 
looks dangerous, but is, in practice, a perfectly safe, though tedious, opera¬ 
tion ; baggage is carried across in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop and hauled across separately, and in like manner sheep 
and goats and sometimes cows are conveyed across rivers and torrents. A 
JAula bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six distinct strands 
stretched between piers and securely fastened on either side of the river; 
this forms the footway, and about 3 feet above it on either side is a guy- 
rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain his footing 
on the bridge; these guy-ropes are kept in their places by being attached 
at intervals to the ends of forked branches like the merry-thought of a 
chicken. 

Some of these bridges swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, 
and are trying to the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of 
which they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, 
and are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may require. 

Two other descriptions of bridges met with in Kashmir remain to be 
mentioned: the tangari, which is formed of two side timbers placed a little 
way a}>art and covered with brushwood kept in its place by large stones, 
and the kdnal bridge, which is simply the trunk of a tree or a plank thrown 
across a -tream; they are necessarily of limited dimensions, and are only 
practicable for foot-passengers. 
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Canals .—Srinagar is intersected by a labyrinth of canals, which, when 
properly taken care of and filled with running water, no doubt contribute 
to the salubrity and cleanliness of the city. 

To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, the Naru canal was con¬ 
structed in very early times to connect Sopur with Srinagar. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shahkul canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

Geology .—The pausals or mountain ranges which inclose Kashmir 
appear, with little exception, to be of igneous origin and basaltic, their 
usual formation being a beautiful amygdaloidal trap. Vigne found rocks 
of this character on the summit of almost all the passes, except that of 
Drks, which is three days' journey beyond the limits of the valley, and on 
the crest of which slate occurs. In the north-west, in the vicinity of 
Baramula, the bare cliffs of schistoze rock rise perpendicularly to the height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

There are several basaltic eminences of small elevation scattered over 
the bottom of the valley. Such a physical conformation cannot fail to 
suggest the notion that this singular region was once the crater of a vast 
volcano, and such was the first impression of Vigne on viewing, from a 
commanding eminence, the valley in its whole extent. 

“ There are,” he observes, “ many elevated points of view from which 
this extraordinary hollow gave me at first sight an idea of its having been 
originally formed by the falling in of an exhausted volcanic region. It 
seems, however, at one time, to have formed the bottom of the ocean, as 
there are in many places great beds of limestone, containing organic remains, 
principally marine.” 

Gypsum occurs in the north-west of this region. Primary formations 
appear of very rare occurrence; erratic blocks of gianite are scattered over 
the slopes of the Hararauk mountain on the north-east, and in the Baramula 
pass, but this formation has nowhere been observed in silu. Veins of 
quartz, however, so usually accompanying schistoze formation, have been 
observed of large dimension" 

The subterraneous dist ,rbance, of the past activity of which the results 
have been just briefly traced, continues to the present time. In June 1824 
the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one tbonsaud persons. The earth in several 
places opened and discharged foetid warm water from the clefts, and masses 
of rock rolled from the mountains amidst repeated explosions. For about 
two months every day from one hundred to two hundred shocks were felt, 
each accompanied by an explosion. Deleterious gases appear to have 
exuded on that occasion, as the cholera then broke out and caused dread- 
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ful mortality. Abul Fazl, describing the country about two centniies 
before, mentions the frequency of earthquakes. In his time the houses 
were framed of timber as a precaution against destructiou by the shocks, 
and the same precaution is still observed. 

The earthquakes of 1885 are quite the worst on record, a great part of 
Srinagar being destroyed, while many towns, such as Baramula, Sopiir, &c., 
were left almost a heap of ruins. The disastrous effects of this earthquake 
was confined to Kashmir, but it was felt as far as Astor, although no damage 
was done there. 

Some years ago, at Sohoyum, near the north-western extremity of the 
valley, the ground became so hot that the sand was fused, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that a voloauic eruption was about to take place, 

Moorcroft observes 

“ Indications of volcanic action are not unfreqnent; hot springs are numernns; at 
particular seasons the ground at various places is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere 
and earthquakes are of common occurrence.*’ 

Vigne supposes that the great calcareous deposits have been raised to 
their present position from the bed of the ocean by the upheaving of vol¬ 
canic masses from beneath. Pebbly conglomerate, sandstone, and clay in 
many places extensively overspread the mountain slopes. 

Vigne considers the appeai-ance.'which thekarewas present strong proof 
of the truth of the tradition that the whole valley was once occujiied by a 
lake. The flat surfaces of the wudars, whose cliffs are from 150 to 200 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley, are attributable to their having for 
ages remained at the bottom of a still lake, perhaps at least 800 feet above 
its present level, at the bottom of that valley. Some who have viewed 
the scenery of the valley consider that they have found corroboration of 
the tradition that it was once occupied by a lake in a succession of hori¬ 
zontal stages- observable on the sides of the mountains, and which appa¬ 
rently have been beaches formed successively by the waters of the lake in 
the course of subsidence. 

The soil of the lowest part of the valley appe-ars to have been deposited 
from a salt lake, as the water obtained from wells dug there is brackish, and 
none perfectly fresh can be had, except from the river, which is of course 
supplied principally from the snows- and rains falling on the mountains. 
The great opening at the north-western extremity called by the Kashmms 
Sasmagul, by which at present the aggregate waters of Kashmir escape to 
the lower country, has probably been coeval with the original upheaving 
of this region, as, though an earthquake might have cansed a fissure suffi¬ 
ciently large to drain the supposed lake, it is more difficult to suppose such an 
event to have removed the enormous mass of matter requisite for filling up 
the space of the present valley of Baramula. Such is the view taken by 
Vigne, who considers the Baramula opening to have been from the first 
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filled with submarine shingle and a soft conglomerate, through which the 
Jhelum has worked its way, assisted in some degree by openings resulting 
from earthquakes. 

“ So far,” observes Rennell, “am I from doubting the tradition respect¬ 
ing the existence of the lake that covered Kashmir, that appearances alone 
would serve to convince me, without either the tradition or the history.” 
This lake, according to Kashmirian tradition, bore the name of Satisaras, 
or “ the lake of the chaste woman,” as it was considered peculiarly to belong 
to Uma, the wife of Mahadev, one of whose names is Sati, in the character 
of a chaste woman. Baron Von Hiigel, however, is quite incredulous re¬ 
specting the existence of the lake. He observes, “ there is not in the valley 
the slightest appearance of its having been drained.” 

Wo will now consider the mountains which surround the valley of 
Kashmir, looking first at the great chain on the north-east, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and close the valley, com¬ 
mencing from the great mass, of which a part is called Nanga Parbat 
or Dygamar; we then find ridges and spurs, many points of which are over 
20,000 feet in height. The highest point of the whole mass {the one 
which bears the name) is 26,269 feet above the sea; this is not quite on the 
watershed between the Indus and the Jhelum, but is a part of a branch 
which divides the Astor and Chilas rivers, both of which flow into the Indus 
at no great distance from one another. 

It rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 28,000 feet in 
height; the faces of this ridge, on the east and south, make an enormous 
clifi of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, on the greater part of which snow 
remains clinging, but it is in part of rocky precipices and from the highest 
point great buttresses radiate. Large glaciers take their origin from the 
mountain. General Cunningham says he has seen the peak from Bamnagar 
in the Panjab, which is distant 205 miles. 

The southern part of the Nanga Parbat ridge becomes the watershed 
between the Indus and Jhelum basins. At this part it is 20,000 feet high. 
The ridge extends in a south-easterly direction for 50 or 60 miles, at an 
altitude of about 14,000 feet. There are several gaps on the ridge that 
are passable. Two much-traversed roads that join the Kishan Gangs and 
Astor rivers go over passes of 13,200 and 13,500 feet; while further east 
passes lead from the former river valley into the basin of the Drar river. 
Alter a length of nearly 60 miles the mountains become rather higher; 
there are peaks of from 17,000 up to 17,400 feet high. But the ridge is 
broken, and a not difficult pass occurs, which directly connects the Tilail 
valley with Dras. A few miles south of this gap occurs the branching of the 
mountain mass that goes to make the northern boundary of Kashmir; this we 
will return to, and now only note the spot from which that ridge separates. 
Again, a few miles further on, still on the south-east, we come to where 
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there is a gap in the mountains, which is the lowest passage between the 
Indus on one side and the Chenah and Jhelum basin on the other, along the 
whole length of 300 miles from the eastern sources of the Chenah to the 
head of the Kai^han tributary of the Jheliira. This pass is called the Zoji 
La by the Tibetans and the Ladakis; by the other it is commonly called the 
I)r4s pass. 

Continuing along the main chain, we find the summits get higher and 
higher ; peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we go on, that approach 20,000 
occur, and the general level of the summits is not much below them. 
Long spurs, too, or branch ridges, that jut out are very lofty. Ten miles 
east-south-east from tiie pass, a distinct ridge branches off in a direction 
somewhat west of south, which the one that curving round forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir and connects on with the 
Panjal range; this too we shall revisit. Then, in some miles more {26 
or 27 miles direct from the last pass), we come to an opening, which, 
though not so low as the other, yet, considering the loftiness of the moun¬ 
tains it passes between, is a considerable depression. This is the Bhot Kol 
pass; it leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Suru district. 

From the Dras pass hither the peaks have been of a height to form 
glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. Many of the 
branch ridges also hold them in their recesses. These glaciers are usuiilly 
not large—2 or 3 miles long is common; and they do not generally 
extend very low ; one, however, named the Mechu Hoi glacier, has its foot at 
10,850 feet above the sea; this is close on the valley of the Dras pass. 
Looking from near the Bhot Kol pass to the north-east at one view, a 
number of these small glaciers can be seen, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose them. 

From the last-named pass eastward the range continues at a great 
height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet in height. Lastly, distant 
from the pass 12 or 14 miles, there arise two enormous mountains, each 
of them a few hundred feet over 23,000. These are called the Nun and 
Kun, or, together. Nun Kuu. They are peaks that are conspicuous from 
afar off, standing, as they do, a clear 3,000 feet above their neighbours. 
Their aspect varies much as one looks .at them from different sides; from 
Surii we get a side view, which seems to show that they are projeclhig 
portions of a rugged escarpment. {Drew,) 

Mountains on the northern houndary .—One way of looking at the 
mountains that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and southern part by the Sind river that flows 
from near the Dras pass into the vale, and the Jhelum river as it flows out 
from Baramula to Mozafarabad. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west; it divides the vale and its mountain-ring into somewhat unequal 
parts, of which the southern is the greater. 
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We before marked the spot where the northern mountains branch from 
the watershed range, near the Zoji La or Dras pass. This mass of 
mountains extends, without any break through it, for over 100 miles 
from east to w'est, with a breadth varying from 12 to 24 miles. On its 
south side lie successively the Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, 
and the Jhelum valley j on its northern side is the Kishan Ganga valley in 
its whole length. At its beginning the mass is rocky and precipitous iu its 
central ridge, and lofty enough to form small glaciers. Farther west, the 
glaciers cease and the range branches and spreads. Again, one peak in it, 
called Haramuk, reaches to the snow-line. This is a massive mountain, 
which, from its rising above the general level of the ridges, is conspicuous 
from a great part of Kashmir; in the hollows about it are several tarns, 
which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch 
ridges from this mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the 
northern boundary of the Sind valley, have a steep cliff for their upper por¬ 
tion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with either forest 
or grass. West of the meridian of Haramuk, the ridge keeps to a fairly 
regular height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet for a long distance, until, indeed, 
it turns round southwards. Between Bandipiir and Gurais it is often a 
narrow ridge, with a slope down on each side of 35° or 40°, running along 
pretty level, somewhat above the limit of forest; rocks project along the 
summits, but make no great cliffs; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which lead down to the valleys, with a moderate, though 
seldom regular, slope; others end off with a steep fall of some thousands of 
feet. After the range has turned south, it gets somewhat higher, rising 
to over 14,000 feet, then there is a depression, and beyond that it is con¬ 
nected with the Kaj Nag range, which runs iu a general way east and west 
from Baramula to Mozafarabad, forming the northern bank of the valley of 
the Jhelum, after that river leaves the vale. 

Mountains on the east.—We must return to where, on the main chain, 
the ridge branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east-south¬ 
east from the Dras pass. The mountain that here branches off to the south 
has at first the form of a high ridge with a very steep slope on the 
eastern side. In this neighbourhood there is a peak on it (called Kohenhar) 
of 17,000 feet; but the height soon diminishes, and th,n, for a long 
distance, the ridge continues in an almost southerly direction at a little 
over 14,000 feet, with some passes through it (which connect Kashmir 
with the Wardwan valley) between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Margan 
(11,600 feet) is the chief of these. 

Between this ridge we have been tracing down from the north, and the 
line of the Sind valley is a great triangular space (having the edge of the 
valley for the base) which is occupied by a branching mass of mountains 
that has its source or junction with our ridge a little above Kohenhar. 
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The most conspicuous mountain of all on these branches is Guashbrari, 
a peak 17,800 feet, from which radiate many spurs, and between them 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on the north-west is a bold 
peaked ridge, with glaciers in the hollows of it on the north side. Prom 
here, for 30 miles westward, a ridge continues that forms the southern 
side of the Sind valley, rocky heights of 13,ii00and M,000 feet whose lower- 
slopes to the north are thickly covered with forest.* The end of this forms 
the line of the hill behind the Shalimar garden, while dividing spurs from 
other branches form successively the half circles that enclose the Dal and 
the parganas of Vi'hf and Trahal, each ending iu a bold hill, 3,000 or 4,000 
feet high above the flat. 

From the Margaii pass the nortli and south ridge continues at near the 
same height, and with no greater break in it; it then curves round ; as it 
nears Banilial there is a depression for some miles to the level of about 
9,500 feet; beyond this to the west, we may count that the Panjal range 
has begun. 

First it has an east and rvest direction for 30 miles, then it turns to 
the north-west, and continues for some 40 miles more; after which it dies 
off towards the valley of the Jhelum river. In the first part several conspicu¬ 
ous peaks occur: they are called Biahma Sakai; they are steep, rocky, 
thoroughly-pyramidal mountains that rise up from out of the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. At the foot of them is a lake more than 2 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad : near are two passes, 13,250 
and 14,120 feet in height. 

Near w-herc the beud takes place two passes from the Daihalv alley 
(near Rajaorf) lead over the range; also it is near this that the Rattan ridge 
branches off from the Panjal range. Here an irregular serrated ridge, or 
a chain of massive, rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, and with the aid of 
branches, amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns. One of 
these is the Sam Sar. A few miles along, butw-een the central ridge and the 
valley that leads down to Baramgala, is a plateau of which the substance is 
moraine matter of the former glaciers. In little hollows of this, also, are 
some lakes—Ntl-Sar and Nandar Sar, the latter close to a pass through 
the mountains. Beyond, and indeed all around, are amphitheatres enclosed 
by the arms of the mountains. The map shows that numbera of these 
hold tarns, and wherever the tarns occur, there are found signs distinct 
enough of the old glaciers. Further on the pass of the Ptr Panjal, the 
mountains near it are not quite so lofty as those we have left. Beyond 
we get to ground as high as any in the ridge, especially there is an isolated 
peak called Tata-kuti, 15,524 feet. Again we see by the map that there 
are tarns in the hollows of the mountains. 

Beyond this there are some high passes which lead very directly 
between Punch and Srinagar : then behind Gulmarg we find a summit ol 
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12,500 feet, which is nearly the last of the range. Towards Kashmir the 
hill-sides—the slopes of the .spurs—are in great part covered with dark pine 
forest; these spurs ultimately become elongated into long, low-wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewas. 

From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at last 
suddenly, in bold slopes and steep-cliffs, for some thousands of feet, to the 
narrow part of the Jhelum valley. 

Climate .—The climate of Kashmir is temperate, being neither too hot 
nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° 
in the shade, and in winter it descends several degrees below freezing- 
point. The mean terapeiature of the year is nearly 57°, or rather lower 
than the temperature of Home. Kashmir is less hot throughout the year, 
and during winter onl}' two degrees colder than Southern France. 

In latitude Kashmir about corresponds with the following places: In 
Asia—Peshawar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa—Fez in Morocco; in 
America—South Carolina; but the elevation above the sea gives it a far 
more temperate climate than any of them enjoj’. 

Upon the tops of the surrounding mountains the clim.ate is extremely 
riuorons, while in the valley it is temperate, and intermediate between that 
of England and the plains of India. The seasons, as in England, are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as they do there. Of the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May to the 
end of October is mild and very salubrious, and is almost as invigorating 
to the European constitution as that of England. 

The following table shows the average temper.iture at Srinagar for two 
years during the principal months in which visitom occupy the valley 


Average temperature at Srinagar during the seasons of 18G4 and 1865, 


Months. 

Momiog. 

Noo?». 

In bhade. ' lu sun. 

EtOIUUC'. 

From loth June . 

. 

. 

. 

1 06-80 

75-80 


60-12 

J uly . • . • • 

• 

• 

- 

69-35 

89-36 

! 107-73 

72-14 

August .... 

• 

• 

• 

69-32 

84 27 

} 101-16 

73 72 

September . . . • 

• 

• 

• 

59-29 

78-40 

102-07 

63 92 

To 24th October . 

• 

- 

• 

42-12 

68-72 

94-54 

52-56 
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The following abstract of meteorological observations is extracted from 
Major’ Cunningham's “ Ladak and surrounding countries " :— 


MiJDth. 

District. 

TBMriBATtfBE. 

Extkem es. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. j 

ilin. ^ Mix. 

May . 

1 

Kashmir 

6314 

64-3 

57 4 

1 

! 

48- { 70- 


There are no periodical rains as in Hindustan ; and although the annual 
rainfall upon the mountains must be very great, yet in the valley itself the 
quantity does not probably exceed 18 or "20 inches during the year. 

About the end of March and beginning of April, there are frequent and 
sudden storms in the valley, accompanied with hail and rain, and spring 
showers are frequent during the latter month, and also that of May. 

Moorcroft remarks that “ the end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of ‘dirty spring' or ‘ mud season,' and 
these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface and the ra)>id suc¬ 
cession of gusts of wind and hail with short gleams of sunshine are well 
deserved." During the April which Moorcroft passed in Kashmir, there 
were only three days of sunshine, and in the following May scarcely a day 
passed without a shower. This, however, is unusual, May and June being 
the best months. 

In the months of June and September also heavy rain is not unfrequent, 
and there are occasional showers in July and August. 

The hottest months in the valley are July and August, and the temper¬ 
ature in the shade at noon varies from 90° to 95°, or even 98° at Srinagar 
(29th July 1865); the air is occasionally close and oppressive, especially for 
a day or two before rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. These months are not healthy, and visitors usually spend these 
months at a cooler altitude. At this season the mosquitoes make camping 
in the valley almost unendurable. ( Wingate.) 

Thunder-storms are frequent during the summer months, but they are 
usually not severe; dust-storms are exceedingly rare. Earthquakes are tol. 
erably frequent during the summer mouths, but the shocks are usually 
very slight; sometimes, however, they are very severe, and create great 
alarm; people forsake their houses and remain in the open air for hours or 
even days until the danger is over. Kashmir has this great advantage re¬ 
specting climate, that any depression of temperature can be obtained by a 
journey of a few hours in ascent of the mountains. Night frosts set in as 
early as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees 
are stripped of their leaves and all animal vegetation is cut off, a thick haee 
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overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send up clouds of 
vapour. Every movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of dust, 
and the haze becomes so great that even at midday and under a cloudless 
sky no object can be seen at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the 
air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, and those who 
ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low 
country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the 
clearness of the air. This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of November, but it is slight and soon melted by the sun ■ 
the heavy fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to 
the average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April. 

The coldest months are December and January, when the average morn¬ 
ing temperature in the valley is a little below freezing-point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the banks, and 
about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is said to be frozen 
over at Srinagar. 

The air of Kashmir is in genenal remarkable for stillness. Moorcroft, 
after a prolonged re.'-idence in the very arid climate of middle Tibet, on en¬ 
tering Kashmir found reason, from the contrast, to complain of the humidity 
of the atmo.si)here, and considered it more favourable to vegetable than to 
animal life. Hiigel, on the contrary, considers the air dry, and supports 
his opinion by reference to the facts that mosses and lichens are rare, and 
that a decayed tree is not to be found throughout the valley. This dry¬ 
ness of the air he attributes to the lightness of the soil, which quickly ab¬ 
sorbs the rain and melted snow, though the volume of water derived from 
these sources is sometimes so considerable as to cause the Jhelum to rise 
UO feet. 

Drew writes:— 

“ As to moisture, the oountiy is intermediate between that which is delayed by periodi¬ 
cal rains, and that which is arid from want of them. The monsoon, which, coming from 
the south-west, hreaks with force on that side of the Panjdl hills, is almost completely 
intercepted by them, and prevented from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In July and 
August one sees the storm-clouds collected round the summits o* those mountains, and 
knows that they indicate that the season of rain has commenced in the tract beyond. 
Now and then the water-bearing clouds force their way acioss, and precipitate their 
moistuie on the slopes of the Kashmir side; for this reason the karewa country to the 
south-west, especially the higher part of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river 
alluvium flat on the south-east. The mountains beyond, again, those that divide Kashmir 
from badak, receive a good deal of rain.” 

May be some moisture passes over the Panjal range without precipita¬ 
tion and becomes condensed on reaching the yet higher range beyond; or it 
may be that moisture, evaporated from tbe valley itself, gets carried away 
and deposited on contact with the mountains on the north and east. Certain 
it is that while clouds collect, and storms rage and rain falls on the two ranges 
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of mountaius, yet the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern 
hills,—where, for instance, Srinagar, and Awantipur and Islamabad stand,-— 
are comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain-clouds spread 
over the whole area and give a supply of moisture enough to bring on those 
crops which depend on rain, and to bring down the temperature of the air. 

According to the Pan jab Administration Report for 1878-79— 

“ the rainfall of the country is said to be 18 inches, but is probably less. Of this 
Cinches only benefit the crops; the rest falling during the winter months when no 
agricultural work is done. More important than the rain is the snow which falls from 
November to March, and on which the rice crop depends for its irrigation. Heavy rains 
fall in March and April, and without them the spring crop, which consists of harlej^ and 
wheat, cannot be other than poor. Some heavy showers are usually hoped for in July to 
benefit the indian-norn and rice, and showers fall again in September and October. The 
valley is completely removed bejmnd the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain 
always comes from the west.” 

The following meteorological observations and description of the climate 
of Kashmir are taken from the writings of the well-known traveller 
Schlageinweit:— 


Srinagar in Kashmir. 

North Lat, 34° 4' 6." East bong. 74' 48' 6." Elev. 5,110'. 
1S3G.—Mean oj'thc months. 


January 

. 40 

July 

. 73 

February 

. . • .45 

August 

. . 71 

March . 

. . . . 50 

September 

. . 63 

April , 

. . . .56 

October . . 

. 67 

Slay 

. 60 

November . . 

. . 54 

J uue 

. 70 

December 

. 42 


Mean of the seasons and of the year. 


Dec. to Yeb. 

Mar. to May. June to Ang, Sept, to Nov. 

Year. 


42-3 55-3 71-3 58-0 66-8 


“ For comparison in reference to sanitary purposes, some words and 
figures may be added about southern Europe and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. As I cannot enter here into all the varieties of climate, I 
have selected three stations only, differing in latitude and longitude, to 
show the temperature. 


Southern Europe and Northern Coast of Africa. 
GioaBArniCAt Co-obdinates. 

Montpellier 
lliinic 
AIgiers 

4«0 


N. Lat. 
43= 36' 
41' 5 4' 
30' 17' 


E. Long. 

3° 53' 
12' 25' 
3' 3' 


Elcv. 

100 feet. 
170 

li. A. L. a 
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Mean of the months, seasons, and year. 



Montpellier. 

Borne. 

Algiers. 

January . 

42-1 

450 

52-9 

February 

44-8 

47-3 

54-7 

March . 

48-9 

51-6 

561 

April . • 

67-4 

57 9 

590 

May 

64'4 

65-3 

66-0 

June 

725 

71-2 

71-6 

Seasons. 

Dec. to Feb. . 

44-3 

46-7 

54-0 

March to May 

56-9 

o8-3 

60-4 



Montpellier, 

Borne. 

Algiers. 

July 

78-4 

73-9 

75-2 

August . 

77-0 

75-7 

75-4 

September 

70-3 

70 0 

73-2 

October . 

61-9 

64-9 

78-6 

November 

50-5 

53 4 

61-9 

December 

46'9 

47-8 

55-4 

Seasons. 

June to Aug. 

76-0 

743 

74-1 

Sept, to Nov. 

60-9 

62-8 

67-9 


■ 

1 ' —■ 

■ 

Year 

59-5 

60-5 

641 


“ Nice and Mentone (the latter recently favoured so much by medical 
advisers, as being the less rough of the two), Madeira, as mild and moist, 
Pau in Prance, Palermo in Sicily, might be added as the stations most 
frequented in winter. 

“ Tile charms of the spring of Kashmir have become widely spread 
already by Indian poetry; summer, even up to the middle of June, is still 
fresh all night, the mornings being as low as ( 0° to 63° F.; the mean of the 
day is 70° to 75° F.; only about six weeks of July and August, a period 
sufficient for the maturation of delicious fruit and most precious crops, 
have an average temperature equal to that of the southern parts of France. 
Thunder-storms iu summer are not unfrequent, though their force is broken 
by the surrounding chains and peaks; they are of longer duration than 
those in Europe, but weak when compared with what are seen in the 
tropical regions; and the rains, with interruptions of five to six days, are 
equally refreshing and beneficial to the crops. 

“ The sun is pow'erful here, as was to be expected in latitudes from 33° 
to 35°; and in the days of interruption of the summer rains and thunder¬ 
storms it is felt the more. Houses, tents not the least, rucks, as well as 
the surface of the ground, then get thoroughly warmed through, and from 
the middle of the day even trees allow one to feel it, their shade being 
frequently little protection. 

“ Then the temperature of the free air, determined by a thermometer in 
peripheric motion, swung under a double-clad umbrella, was gener.ally found 
to be 2° to 3° P. cooler than a thermometer put up in the shade of the tree, 
where it was heated by the very temperature of the tree exposed to the full 
power of the sun. In the morning, till about 10 o'clock, the same localities 
under trees are still cooler, the temperature being still under the infiuence 
of the night and early morning hours. In the tropics, under those Indian 
fig trees, covering quite a little territory with ramifications supported by 
their vertical branches, I had found analogous differences greater still. In 
Europe, the action of the sun is neither powerful nor generally uninter¬ 
rupted enough to produce such variations so regularly ; but in the hot July 
of this summer, 1865, I had occasion to observe it also under large |5ear 
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was something more, and at Shahabad there was a foot and a half of snow on the ground. 
On the Banihil ridge it was so thick, one could not measure it. The pass could not be 
crossed by horses, and for men it was very laborious. Towards the end of February in 
general the snow disappears from the vale, and spring comes on with a burst.” 

Diseases .—Moorcroft intimates that the climate is unwholesome, and 
Vigne states that though nothing can be more delicious than the air of the 
valley, yet in many places it is affected by a miasma from stagnant water. 
Yet Jacquemont expresses his surprise at the extremely rare occurrence of 
intermittents amidst so many causes which elsewhere invariably produce 
them ; and Hiigel styles the climate of Kashmir one of the best and 
healthiest in the world. 

The remarkable fecundity among the Kashmirians may, perhaps, be 
regarded as evidence of the salubrity of the climate. 

Malaria, as might be sup 2 )osed from the profuseuess of vegetation and the 
humidity of the climate, is very prevalent throughout the valley, and fevers 
aud afifectious of the bowels are common, but the other diseases peculiar to 
India are seldom observed. 

Small-pox has left fearful traces. 

The late Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, who devoted six years of 
his life to the welfare of the poor of Srinagar, lamenting the wantof proper 
schools where a scientific medical education may be obtained, remarks that 
eveiy other year an epidemic, either of small-pox or cholera, carries off 
thousands who, if vaccination were encouraged by the government and 
sanitary measures enforced throughout the valley, but especially in the 
capital, might, humanly speaking, be saved from sudden death. 

The most terrible visitation of the latter disease followed the memorable 
earthquake which commenced on the 26th June 1828, and continued for 
more than two months. 

In the account of the survey operations in 1857 it is mentioned that 
cholera stuck to the valley, strange to say, throughout the winter, when 
the snow was up to a man’s neck. 

In Kashmir the practice of medicine is usually a hereditary profession, 
but any one is at liberty to adopt it. The son succeeds (he father in his 
practice. The medical knowledge possessed has been derived irom a scanty 
acquaiutauce with the Greek system of medicine, or of a few nostrums that 
are handed down from sire to son. The natives of the v.alley have consi- 
derable confidence in these hakims, considering how little knowledge and 
practical skill the latter possess, and it is surprising what iulluonce they 
get over even wealthy and sensible men. There is a class of men and 
women who earn their living by applying leeches; another class does the 
same by bleeding, which is about the only knowledge of surgery they possess, 
and a very popular treatment for almost every disease, so much so, that it 
was rejxirted that in the epidemic of 1872 His Highness the maharaja sent 
orders to Kashmir that the hakims were not to bleed for cholera as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
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The agricultural classes are acquainted with the medical properties of 
many plants which they turn to account in the cure of disease among 
themselves. The women generally profess to know a great many effica¬ 
cious remedies which they very readily communicate to their neighbours. 

On account of toe poverty of the people they eat unripe vegetables and 
fruit, and so induce much disease. During tlie epidemics of cholera the 
Kashmiris suffer much from this habit and from drinking impure water. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are not ignorant of the curative effects of 
mineral waters, of which there are several spiings in the valley. They are 
accustomed to apply a ligature between the heart and a wound inllictcd by 
a snake, because they say that by so doing they prevent tb’ pni-. u troni 
going to the heart. The ligature generally employed is a b.;,^ stiip of 
cotton cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir sufTcr from goitre- 
The idea prevalent in the valley as to its cause is that the water dn nk by 
those afflicted has produced it. The waters of Kashmir arc largely im¬ 
pregnated with lime. Where procurable, burnt seaweed {ijilla pnihar) is 
used as a cure for this disease, and for trveuty-one days thepatiimt i,'-- for¬ 
bidden salt, and is dieted on bread, ghi, and black-pepper. 

During the rice season the peasants suffer from au eruption caused by 
continual immersion in water; the ankles and wrists are attacked, the 
hands and feet, being mostly in the mud, escape : khelara tel, oil exliacted 
from the pine mixed with ghf, is applied to the sores. The oil is thus ex¬ 
tracted : chips of ehil wood are placed in an earthen vessel, which is closed 
with clay and placed over a slow fire for twelve hours ; the oil drips through 
a hole in the cover into a vessel placed to receive it. 

In rheumatism the oil extracted from kuujad {Se»amun orienlale) is 
used as a liniment with which to rub the body. 

In addition to the diseases which have been mentioned, phthisis, ele¬ 
phantiasis, syphilis, and scrofula are common, but other affections of tlic 
skin and calculus of the bladder are comparatively rare. 

Dr. A, Neve, Surgeon to the K.ishintr Mission Hospital, writes; — 

“ Amoii*: tltr* Kilshmilfs, malavial fever, liwr complaints, &c,are rare. The diseases 
are essentially those of a t’Dipeiate climate. liung complaints are common duiiiif' the 
winter owing to the deficient clothing ; hut consumption is rare, as also is dysentery.” * 

“With regard to cholera, so far as can be gathered, it appears to have 
visited the valley in the years enumerated below:— 


A.D. 

)} 

ij 

)} 

}> 

}> 


1828 (after earthquake). 
1812 or 1843. 

1857. 

1S72. 

1879 (after famiui-). 


1888. 
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Roads. —^The barrier of hills which encompasses Kashmir is pierced at 
numerous points by roads or, more properly, paths: north and east towards 
the Upper Indus, Ladak, and Yarkand ; south-east towards the native state 
of Chamha and the British district of Lahoul; south to Jamu where the 
Hiudu ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that 
skirt the Himalaya, south-west across the Pir Panj41 range and along the 
vestiges of the once imperial road to Bhimbar and Lahore; west by the 
banks of the Jhelum to the British district of Hazara or the hill station of 
Mari. 

Of these none are fit for wheeled traffic, though the last-named is now 
being constructed as a cart-road. 

Except the road between Jamu and Sialkot, and the road now construct, 
ing from Kohala to Baramiila, there is not a made road of any description in 
either Kashmir or Jamu. The roads are good fair-weather tracks within 
the valley and the various passes, and routes up side-valleys are mostly 
decent paths practicable for ponies. These paths and the numerous wooden 
bridges are kept open and in some sort of repair by the villagers. There 
is not a wheel of any description off the Jamti-Sialkot road. Even the 
road to Kathua has not been made, though carts do occasionally get 
along it. (Wingate.) 

Population. —In 1835 the population of the valley of Kashmir was 
calculated not to exceed 200,000 persons, to which number it had, in 
twenty years, been reduced from 800,000 by oppression and the awful 
dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

Major Montgomerie, in his notes on the survey operations in Kashmir, 
records that 

" in the country, generally, the number of inhabitants in each house, including every 
living soul, ranges from ten to thirty; in twenty-three different villagee, in which special 
enquiries were made, the average was found to be eighteen. It is said that every woman 
has, at an average, ten to fourteen children, and the proportion of men to women is as 
three to one; but the farmer are expended very rapidly, and almost invariably become 
prematurely old, which may be chiefly attribnt d to their spending at least a quarter of 
their existence in an amphibious state, up to their knees in water in the rice kheta." 

The following estimate of the population is extracted from the note¬ 
book of the late Dr. Eb islie, a gifted and accurate observer, who was 
medical missionary in Sri lagar for six years 

" Population of the valley of Kashmir, excluding the soROunding eonniiiet and the 
uhsbitants ot the mountains, 402,700. 

“ This number is composed ol— 

Mnaalmdns 

Hindds . 


Snnis ........ 312,700 

Shiae ■ ....... 16,000 

. 76,000 


Total population of Kashmir . 402,700 
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MaMlinAns [ 
Hindds 


Population of Srinagar. 


96,400 

7,000 

26,000 


Total population of Srinagar . 127,400 


Population of Kashmir, excluding Srinagar. 

: ; : : : : : 


Hioddg 


Total 


217,900 

8,000 

60,000 

276,300 


Disteibdtion op Population— Shatol-^eaueri. 


Hindds . 


28,116 

1,000 

3063 


Total . 29,430 

Tax-payere {excluding ehawUweavere and cultivator! of tka soil). 


MusalmdnsfSun^ 

Hindds . . 


. 60,776 

4,000 


Total , 64,776 


Clerk! in the employ of HU Ilighnen’s government. 

Hindds.5^672 

lUasalmibs 

Total . 6,672 


Jagirdan {landholder!). 


Mnsalmdns | 
Hindds . 

i Snnls 
t Shies 

a • • • • • • 

e • « e • • e 

• • • • • a > 

3 

3 

40 



Total 

46 



MuldHm poiha {tenanti). 


Hnsalmdns j 
Hindds 

1 Snnis 

L Sbisa 

• • • • • a • 

• • • • • e • 

• • • • • a • 

. 362 

. 30 

7,600 


Total . 7,783 


»> 


The population of Kashmir iras reckoned before the &unine of 1877*79 
at about half a million^ of whom all but 75)000 pandits were of the Mu* 
hammadan creed. No accnrate census was ever taken, and at the present 
time it is impossible to say what the number of survivors may be, since the 
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method followed in distributing; food leads necessarily to the falsiGcarion of 
returns. Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the country may be 
formed from the following autboritatiTe description:— 

" No Koropean who earefollf examined the city this ewmmer (1879) with a view t» 
gaessing its popnUtion ever put the people at over 60,000 sonlt, hot nothing can be 
exactly known. A number of the chief valleys to the north were entirely desMted;. 
whole villages lay in ruins; some suburbs of the city were tenantless; the eity itself halT 
destroyed ; the graveyards were filled to overflowing ; tbs river bad been foil of oorpsea 
thrown into it It is not likely that more than two fifths of the peopls tbs valley 
now survive.” 

Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, has informed the writer ot 
this note that, whereas in former times there were from 80,000 to 40,000 
weavers in Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France 
for shawls cannot be executed for want of hands. It may be that the htoaiiie- 
has fallen with most severity on the weaving class. 

The population of the valley is now reckoned at from 300,000 to 
400,000, and of this number the city probably accounts for 100,000’. 
{Wingate^ 

Saect.~-Yigne states that the Muhammadans predominate in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of three to one, and nine to one in the villages. 

There are about twenty different tribesm clans among the Mnbammadana 
in Kashmir. Of these, the Cbak, who were the warriors of Sla8hmfr,and no 
bravely resisted the invasion of Akbar, are the oldest and most dietin'' 
gnished. Next, the Maliks, who were called Singhs, or lions ; the Banddi, 
and others; and there are others agidn whose names are those of some 
animals, such as the monkey, bear, and jackal tribe, and there is one rr 
joieing in the name of Shaitan (Satan). 

The Rishis, who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir, do n(4 marry, and 
in that particular resemble Europemi monks more, probably, than any 
other of the Muhammadan ascetics. « 

The Sunis, or orthodox Muhammadans, far outnumber the Shiai^ or 
1U6zi (heretics) as they are opprobrioosly termed: of the latter, who are 
the followers of Ali, there are said to be only 1,000 houses, numberii^ 
about five or six thousand souls. They are found chiefly at Zadibal, about 
2 ho» to the north of Srinagar, at Nandapur and Hasanabad, near to the 
city lake. Though so few in number, the men of this sect form the most 
active, industrious, and well-to-do portion of the Muhammadan community. 
The finest papier-maoh4 workers and shawl-makers in Srinagar are Shfas, 
and some of wealthiest men in the eil^ belong to that sect. 

A deadly fend has ever existed between these two great divisions of the 
Muhammadans. 

In the times of the Pathdns the Shin were not allowed to enact the feast 
of the Muharram. In the time of Abdulla Kh£n, who made himself inde¬ 
pendent of his master at Kibnl, they attempted to edebrate it but were 
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attacked and plundered, and tbeir houses burnt; someone hundred and fifty 
of them (for there were very few in tlie city) were collected, their uusea 
pierced, and one string passed through them all, and, thus linked together, 
they were made to peminbulate the bazars. Again, in the time of the gov¬ 
ernor Bama Singh, the Shfas attempted to celebrate tbeMubarram, but the 
enraged Sunts fell upon them, killed fifteen of them, and plundered their 
property; and the Persian merchants, of whom there were two or three 
hundred, retreated from Kashmir and have never since resided there. 

On both these occa-sious, as in 1872, the dominant party averred that 
the attacks were made in retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shias, but wi the absence of direct proof it can scarcely be credited that 
the small and well-to-do section of the Shias would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering animosities of their powerful and vindictive neighbours. 

That time has by no means weakened the vengeful feelings of the 
stronger sect and the bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of September 
1872 amply testify. The disturbances then raged for more than a week, 
and for some time defied the efforts of the governor, who called in the aid 
of the troops; whole districts were reduced to smouldering heaps of ruins, 
and business was for some time entirely suspended, a great portion of the 
city being deserted. The Shias fled in every direction, some seeking safety 
on the adjacent mountains, while otbera remained in the city in secret lurk¬ 
ing places. Many of the women and children of the Shfas found an 
asylum from the bands of tbeir infuriated co-religionists iu the houses of 
the Hindd portion of the community. When order was at length restored, 
the ringleaders of the riot were seized and imprisoned, besides hundreds or 
thousands, it is said, of the poorer inhabitants. The apprehensions appear 
to have been made in the most indiscriminate fashion. 

Vigne states that the Hindus of Kashmir are divided into very numer¬ 
ous different tribes or families, such as Pandits, Rasdun, Kol, Kabuta (a 
dove), &c., but these are all arranged under the two great divisions of the 
Hindds, the Malamasis and Baruhmosis. Dr. Elmslie divides them into 
(1) the Brahman Hindus, whose only w'ork is to perform the flindd wor¬ 
ship—in short, they are exclusively priestly, and number about five hundred 
houses; (2) the Jdtis Hindus, who study the stars for the purpose of 
predicting future events—they number from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty houses; (3) the Ksrkun Hindus, who are writers,merchants, and 
farmers, but never soldiers. Relatively this is a very numerous class. 
The Kasbmfrf pandits all wear the Brabminical thread, consisting of 
several fine cords. 11 passes from the left shoulder down to the right side. 

Commenting on the fact that “bat" frequently forms a portion of 
Muhammadan names. Dr. Elmsiie states that " it is probably derived from 
the word data or balaA, which signifies a * pandit,' who is always a Hindu 
of course. Probably, when this word bat is used by a person, it points to 
the fact that originally his family was Hindu; for we know from history 
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that, when the Muhammadans conquered the valley of Kashmir in the 
fourteenth century, they compelled many of the inhabitants, who at that 
time were Hindus, to become Muhammadans/' 

A person whose father is a Kashmiri but whose mother is not, is called 
“ argon.” These hybrids between the Kashmiris and the surrounding native 
races are pretty numerous in Ladak, Kashgar, Ydrkand, and other neigh¬ 
bouring cities and states. 

Here and there colonies of Pathans and Sikhs have settled in the valley 
of Kashmir; as might be expected, the latter are the most numerous. 

In the pargana of Machipura, at the north-west end of the valley, there 
have settled colonies of people from the west of Peshawar, and these have 
married with the Kashmiris. The class produced are called Machipuria; 
they are divided into Machipurias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang 
from an earlier colonisation; the latter date from the acquirement of Kashmir 
by the Dur&ni dynasty. 

Vigne appears to have been much struck with the beauty of the Watnl 
tribe. He says : “ They are, I believe, gipsies, and have all the manners and 
appearance of gipsies. They live in tents, or rather small huts of thatch, 
which are easily rebuilt when occasion requires it, and by reason of their 
indiscriminate use of any food, they have no caste, and are looked upon by 
Musalm&ns and Hindus with the greatest contempt. Many of their beauti¬ 
ful children are sold and sent as slaves to the Panjab, and I believe that 
many of the prettiest of the naei or dancing-girls are bom of Watul 
parents." Dr. Elmslie says that the Watul is most degraded, and performs 
the most menial offices; the tribe is divided into four classes. 

Tiie farmers are nearly all Muhammadans, and in Kashmir the hiwig 
or burner of dead bodies (Hindus) is always a Mnsalman. 

The shawl-weavers (Kh&ndawao), of whom Dr. Elmslie says thme are 
S.3,013 in the valley of Kashmir, are Muhammadans, and are the most 
miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. Crowded 
together in small and badly-ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffer from chest affection, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. When a woman wishes her neighbour Ul, she says “ May you 
get a shawl-maker for a husband 1" 

The Oujar, Gopan-gvr, or cow-herds, are not Kashmiris, and are not a 
very numerous tribe. They are said to have come originally from Gujrdt 
in the Pan jab. In the spring time they collect large herds of cattle belong, 
ing to others, and drive them away to the mountain valleys to graze. They 
take their wives and families with them and live in log-huts in the woods 
and in recesses at the foot of the Panjal range. 

The PoAhI, PoMu, Chaupin, or shepherd, watches the flocks and herds of 
other people upon the remote mountain pasture-lands. He recmves his 
charge about the month of May and then repairs to the mountains, spend¬ 
ing the summer there with his family and dogs until the adveut of the 
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winter mowB drives him down into the valley. He receives a small money 
payment or an allowanoe of rice for the care of each sheep or goat during 
the season, and its milk also; and he is required to account for each casualty 
in the flock, producing the skin for the owner’s satisfaction; but the Kasb- 
mitf shepherd is not more honest than the rest of his countrymen, and 
many a. lamb is sold or eaten by him, and the loss referred to the depre* 
dations of wild beasts. During the long winter the shepherd families 
reside in the villages, and are mostly employed in the manufacture of 
blankets. 

The Gulubdn or Guluwdn takes care of horses, and has frequently the 
credit of stealing them; he leads a life similar to the shepherd, and receives 
eight trdk (about 96 Ib) of rice for the care of a horse during the grazing 
season. These g^luwdns are said to be the descendants of the old warlike 
tribe of the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir and so bravely resisted 
the invasion of Akbar. They were afterwards remarkable only for their 
predatory habits. They rarely intermarried with any other caste, and 
resided in the jungle, changing their place of abode whenever the chances 
of detection rendered it necessary to be on the move. In the time of the 
Path^ns, it was dangerous to travel alone. The Chak would leave a few 
of their number in charge of their harem, while the rest sallied forth on a 
marauding expedition. A person going from the city of Islamabad was 
in danger of being robbed on the skirts of the Wastarwan mountains: 
Shahji Marg, or the King’s Hill, on the way from the city to Sbupion; 
the vicinity of Shah Ndr-u-din, Haritrat, on the way to Baramdia; and 
the jungle near the village of Nunur, at the debouchure of the Dras road 
and the Sind river, were places particularly infested by the gpiluban. The 
long defile leading from Dachinpara to Gund-i-Sur-Sing on the Sind was 
much used by them, when they wished to avoid observation in passing 
from one end of the valley to the other. A long heavy club, with iron 
rings around it, was their principal weapon. The Sikh governor, Kupor 
Bdm, put two or three of them to death; but their entire suppression was 
one of the few measures that Sher Singh, maharaja of the Panjab, could 
claim any credit for during his tyrannical viceroyalty in Kashmir. 

The open and daring outr^^ of the gulubdn were much complained 
of, and having one day received intelligence that a party of them had 
assembled near the plain of Damudur, only a few miles from the city, he 
sent thither a large force, killed some seven or eight of them on the spot, 
and afterwards hanged seventeen of them at one time from the Amir’s 
bridge. 

The governor, Mian Singh, also sent an officer and a party after them, 
who killed and hanged several, and so terrified the remainder that they 
have never made any head since. Disowning the name of gulubin they 
get a livelihood as labourers, or by tending horses. 

The Dam may be called a kindred tribe; they claim a descent from 
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the pandits, whom tradition has represented as being of giant strength 
and stature. They seem to be identical with the Damaras of the Rtija 
Taringini, wherein it is related that King Lalataditya lost his life in an 
expedition against this fierce and intractable race. They were also the 
murderers of King Chacra Verma. Vigne states that the Dums, the 
informers, policemen, and night-watchmen of the villages, belong to this 
family. 

Natural qualities and appearance .— The inhabitants of Kashmir are 
physically a fine race; the men are tall, strong, and well-built j their com¬ 
plexion is usually olive, but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the 
Hindus; their features are regular and well developed, and those of the 
Muhammadans have a decided Jewish caste resembling the Pathdns. 

Moorcroft remarks that the inhabitants of the city are rather slight, 
but amongst the peasantry, both Hindu and Muhammadan, are to be found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have served for models 
of the Farnesan Hercules. As porters they excel, caitying heavy loads 
without fatigue over the steepest mountain paths. 

Drew says “ the Kashmiri people are doubtless physically the finest of all 
the races that inhabit the Kashmir state, and I have not much hesitation in 
saying that in size and feature they are the finest races on the whole con¬ 
tinent of India. Their physique, their character, and their language are so 
marked as to produce a nationality different from all around, as distinct 
from their neighbours as their country is geographically separated.” 

Much controversy has been expended on the attractions of the women; 
while Yigne and Hiigel bear testimony to their beauty, Jaoqnemont 
declares that the female race is remarkably ugly—" I have never seen any¬ 
where such hideous witches as in Kashmir.” Judged in comparison with 
those of the surrounding countries, the women of Kashmir, especially the 
panditanis, the wives of the pandits, must, no doubt, be described as beauti¬ 
ful. They are remarkably prolific, a fact which has been ascribed to a diet 
in which fish and meal are common ingredients. The staple food of the 
inhabitants is vegetable; rice, turnips, cabbages and radishes, lettuces, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive use, boil ^ into a sort 
of soup with a little salt; the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow are eaten, and the catkins of the walnut are also employed as food, 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil. The root of the lotus 
plant, when boiled and flavoured, is also eaten; it is called nudroo, is of a 
pale-straw colour, cylindrical, and about 10 inches long and an inch and a 
half in diameter, and is considered highly nutritions. The singMra or 
water-nut is ground to flour and made into bread, which forms the princi¬ 
pal article of diet of those who live on the margins of the great lakes. Hap¬ 
pily for the poverty-stricken inhabitants, nature is usually very bountiful 
in Kashmir, and food is cheap and abundant. Those who can afford it eat 
the flesh of sheep and goats. 
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2)r«M.—The dress of both men and women is very similar; it consists of 
a long garment called “pheran” in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very wide sleeves. It is made of either cotton or wool according to the season. 
Pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word “ pairahan/' gar¬ 
ment, and tradition says it was introduced by the Emperor Akbar, who made 
the Kashmiris doff their more martial habiliments in order to subdue their 
then warlike spirit. It is sometimes of red or blue colour. The sleeves of 
the women’s pheran are wider than those of the men’s, and the skirts are 
longer, descending nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of 
wool, it is called “ when of cotton, “pots.” 

The men wear in addition a pair of very loose drawers, and their head 
dress is a/Jayr» or turban, all of white colour, which the Hindus smooth 
over the right temple and the Muhamnaadans on the left. 

The women wear a skull-cap with a band of red cloth on the front of 
it; the panditanis call the long narrow piece of red woollen cloth which 
they bind round their heads “ sarpech.” 

The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri female is called “puts it 
consists of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and allowed 
to hang down the back; its use is confined to tlie Musalman women j the 
panditanis or Hindu females wear a spotted veil, called “ tikiputs.” With 
the exception of the higher classes, the women do not affect to concerd 
their features. A long piece of cotton stuff called “ lungi” is worn round 
the waist over the pheran. A panditani never goes abroad without this 
girdle. In the winter, and when it rains heavily, the women wear the 
“ khras” which are shoes or clogs made of wood with thongs of straw 
called “ rfrl.” On marriage days, with other finery, they wear shoes of 
horse’s or mule’s skin, which, for such great occasions, are adorned with 
silk-work. The men on the mountains wear grass shoes, called “ pulahor 
when procurable, rice-straw is from its elasticity preferred for the con¬ 
struction of these shoes, but bark is frequently used. 

The Hindus wear marks or sectarial decorations on the forehead. Saf¬ 
fron is the colouring ingredient in the mixture with which the mark is 
painted. 

The Muhammadans generally wear charms or amulets [t-dwiza) ; these 
consist of the names of God, the name of Muhammad, the names of Musal¬ 
man saints, or verses from the Kor&n. The paper on which these are 
written is usually sewed into a piece of cloth, generally of a red colour, 
and then tied round the arm or attached to the wearer’s dress. 

The women are generally profusely ornamented with elegant earrings, 
nose-rin^, anklets, and bracelets. Their mode of dressing the hair is 
peculiar; it is drawn to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woollen thread, 
they are worked into a very long plait, which is terminated by a thick 
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tassel {gandapari) wliiuh reaches down to the loins. This peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the hair is called “ wdnkopanj’ 

Any one who may be bound for a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches wide and 4 yards long, wound 
round from the ankle up to just below the knee, and then fastened by an 
equally long string attached to the upper end, which is lightly wound 
. many times round the-leg. This, which is called patdwa, is a much-cherished 
article of dress, and without doubt is very good for mountain work. For 
their feet they have either the common shoes used in India or else grass 
shoes made of rice-straw ; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then 
interwoven to make a sole which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

Character .—The Kashmm has been called the “Neapolitan of the 
East;” lively, ingenious, witty, and good-humoured; they have for ages been 
oppressed and insulted, and are much addicted to the never-failing vices of 
slaves, lying and trickery; the truth, even for their advantage, is avoided 
hy them, and they are inordinately devoted to amusement and pleasure. 

Moorcroft, engaged against them in a course of commercial rivalry, has 
shown them no mercy in delineating their moral qualities. Hiigel likewise 
describes them as venal, dishonest, and dreadfully addicted to sexual immo¬ 
rality, only recording in their favour a remarkable aversion to shedding 
blood. 

They are a bye-word among Asiatics, and in every baz£r the verses are 
known and repeated, which assign to them a capacity for getting others 
into trouble, and which place them in unenviable juxtaposition with the 
Afghan and the Kambd, as among the three vilest races on earth. The well, 
known verses have been freely translated: “ If ever there should become a 
scarcity of men, beware of having anything to do with any of the following 
three races: one the Afghan, the other the Ejimbd, the third the Kashmfrf 
of vile descent. From the Afghan you have to expect malice, from the 
Eambd intrigue, whilst you will never experience aught but sorrow and 
anxiety from the Kashmm.” To which a witty Kashmiri replied: “ the 
fourth, that race that falsely says that vile is the Kashmiri.” 

Another verse says that “ when the Kashmiri will be weighed and hi 
virtues will be found wanting, he will whine out a prayer to God to change 
the scaleswhile these proverbs are in every month : “ Many fowls'in a 
house will defile it, and many Kashmiris in a country will spoil it;” " If you 
meet a snake do not put it to death, but do not spare a Kashmiri“ Do not 
admit a Kashmiri to your friendship, or you will hang a hatchet over your 
doorway.” To his other vices must be added that of ingratitude. Kaye, in 
bis description of the rising at Lndhi£na in 1857, records that the great 
colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling unmolested, and 
held their gains in the most perfect security, rose against us with a vehe¬ 
mence proportioned to the benefits they had received, and were among the 
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foremost in " planderiD^ the government stores, in pillaging the premises of 
the American Mission, in hurning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing-presses, and in pointing out the residences of government offi¬ 
cials, or known well-wishers of government, as objects of veng^nce for the 
mutinous troops.” 

The abject condition of the Kashmirfs has been well described bj the 
French naturalist, Victor Jacqnemont, who visited the valley in 1833, and 
was, therefore, spared the pain of assisting as a spectator at the latest phase 
of national degradation. 

“ The Afghans,” he wrote, “ hsviog daring the Ust century despoiled the Mognb of 
their conquest, and the Sikhs having expelled the Afghans in this century, a general 
pillage has ensued upon each oonquest; and, in the intervals of pence, anarchy and 
oppression have done their utmost against labour and industry, so that the country is 
now completely rained, and the poor Kashmiris appear to have thrown the handle after 
the hatchet and to have become the most indolent of mankind. If one must fast, better 
to do BO with folded anna than bending beneath the weight of toil In Kashmir, there is 
hardly any better chance of a meal for the man who works, weaves, or plies tbs oer, 
than for him who, in despair, slumbers all day beneath the shade of the plane tree. A 
few stupid and brutal Sikhs, with swords at their sides or pistols in their belts, drive 
along like a flock of sheep these people, whose numbers and ingenuity are marred by their 
cowardice." 

Let Dogrfis be substituted for Sikhs, and the picture will be recognised at 
the present time. 

Drew, who had seen a great deal of them, says 

“ In character the Kashmiris hare many failings and faults, but they also have quali¬ 
ties which causes one to be interested in and to like them. They are false-tongued, ready 
with a lie, and given to various forms of deceit. This character is more pronounced with 
them than with most of the races of India. . , . They have indeed a vride reputa¬ 

tion for being faint-hearted and cowardly ; still I must admit that I have met with Kaah- 
lufris who as against physical dangers bore themselves well. In intellect they are 
s ipenor to their neighbours; they are certainly keener than Panjdbis, and in perception 
end clearness of mind and ingenuity far outvie their masters, the DogrAs." 

The Kashmiris, though poor, are very chariteble; in their villages any 
one who may have become incapacitated from old age or sickness, and who 
has no near relations to look after him, is supported by the community. 

In the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money are given to all of 
the poor who may come to ask for them, from the houses of those who are 
tolerably well off, on the 11th of every month, as well as on all their sacred 
days, and especially on the occasion of the Id and throughout the Ramzdn. 

Those who have best considered the character of the Kashmfri have been 
inclined to attribute his manifold failings rather to his political condition 
and surroundings than to any inherent viciousness of nature; and it can¬ 
not be doubted that a people possessed of such intellectual powers, descend¬ 
ants of a warlike race, though now the greatest cowards in Asia, whom 
centuries of the worst oppression have not succeeded in utterly brufedising, 
must be capable of a moral regeneration, 
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Hahiiationt .—The houses throughout the Kashmir valley are nearly all 
built after the same pattern. First there is a ground>floor in which are 
two chambers, with the small hall of the house. The second floor contains 
three rooms, and the floor under the roof usually consists of one long cham¬ 
ber, which is used as a loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber; 
here the household spend the summer months. That part of the bouse 
occupied by the females is called kine are often housed in the 

ground-floor. 

The wood of which houses are built are deodar (Himalayan cedar), idgnr 
(pine or fir), and eungal (Himalayan spruce). The woods of the poplar and 
plane are used by the poor, but they are far from being durable, and the 
latter is scarce, as no one is allowed to fell a plane tree without the permis¬ 
sion of the government. The materials of which the houses are built are 
stones for a foundation, wood for the framework, bricks and mortar to fill 
up the divisions of the framework, and earth and the liber of the birch 
tree, called boj paikar, for the roof, which is slanting. There are two kinds 
of bricks manufactured in Kashmir, the baked and the unbaked. The 
unbaked, which are most frequently used, are made of earth and dried in 
the sun. The baked are made of clay and burned in a furnace. The 
maharaja retains the monopoly of making bricks. The baked brick is 
called "pack tir the unbaked brick is named " om sfr.” 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the boj pathar (Bttula 
tartariea or birch), a tree which grows abundantly on the mountains of 
Kashmir, a reed called itkai, is used for roofing. Roofs of this description 
may be noticed on the houses in Srinagar, Sopur, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal, Wular, and Anchar lakes, where the reed 
grows abundantly. 

In some villages tbe houses are thatched with straw, and in Baramula, 
Shnpion, and Tsrar the roofs are made simply of thick boards of wood, 
nailrd firmly, on account of the very strong winds to which those places 
are exposed. In some of the houses there are fire-places, but generally 
they are built withont. Fires are used only for cooking purpose, and the 
smoke finds its way, out by the doors and windows. Wood is generally 
burned; sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, is used as fuel. 

In Srinagar and the other large towns the houses are frequently built 
two or throe atoriM high, and are usuJIy lighted by windows (panjara) 
formed of trellis-work which takes the place of glass. Some of this work 
is very beautiful. When the weather becomes cold and rainy, paper of 
different colours is pasted over the inside of tbe trellis-work. Here and 
there, in the houses of the rich, small windows may be seen filled with glass. 
The glass is imported from the Panjib, and mica also is used for the sime 
purpose. 

In some parts of the valley, especially in the forests near the foot ef the 
mountains, the houses are built simply of undressed logs or tunbers, laid 
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loDgitudiiially and dove-tailed at the corners, the interstices being plastered 
with mud cement. The Gujars invariably inhabit log-hnts with flat mud 
roofs, and throughout the valley o. the Kishan Ganga the dwellings, with 
few exceptions, which are all of moderi. construction, are built on a similar 
plan. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded as in the village of the 
Pan j&b and of Dugar, but are commonly detached. Near the village grow, 
unenclosed, numerous fruit-trees, apple, cherry, mulberry and walnut, which 
form a wood or grove round the dwellings, and hide them from view. 
Looking from a commanding height we see the vale all studded with such 
village groves. 

Cuttoms. —Polygamy does not appear to be very common among the 
Hindus of the valley of Kashmir, and among the Muhammadans the prac¬ 
tice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found in the 
town j but few of the agricultural population have the means to indulge in 
a plurality of wives. 

As a protection against the cold in winter, the Kashmiris almost invari¬ 
ably carry a "kangri" or portable brazier. Tbe kangri, which somewhat 
resembles the Italian tealdino, consists generally of two parts, an earthen* 
ware vessel {kandal) about 6 inches in diameter, into which is put a small 
quantity of lighted charcoal, and an encasement and handle of wicker¬ 
work. Sometimes, however, it is destitute of the wicker-work, and then 
it is called ntanan. As the dress of the Kashmiri is of a loose fashion, 
the kangri can be placed in immediate contact with the skin of the 
abdomen and thighs, where in many cases cancer is in process of time 
generated. It has been surmised that the Kashmiris learned the use of 
the kangri from the Italians in the retinue of the Mog^l emperors, who 
were in the habit of visiting Kashmir. 

The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond of tea, of which two 
kinds find their way into the markets of Kashmir. These are called turait 
and tabz. The surati is like English tea, and reaches Kashmir from Lad4k 
and the Panjab. The sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous brick tea, 
which finds its way into the country through Ladak. There are various 
ways of preparing tea in Kashmir. Mogul ch4i is made by adding to each 
tola of tea a masba of phul (soda); this is then put into a degcbi or vessel, 
with between a quarter and half a seer of cold water; after boiling until 
the leaves are thoroughly moistened, a cup of water is added for each of the 
company, and it is again boiled for about half an hour with the addition of 
about a masha of salt for each partaker; the vessel is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquor strained through a cloth and beaten up with a stick to 
give it a dark colour; in the meantime half a seer of fresh milk has been 
boiled down until three chitaks remain; this is poured on the tea, which is 
again placed on the fire and boiled for about ten minutes, a chitak of butter 
being added when the preparation is at its hottest. If the tea is to be con- 
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■omed ID tim family circle, it it served out with a wooden ladle into each of 
the cups, but if intended for company, it is poured out of thedegchi into the 
tea-pot {tamuinicdi). The Russian tea-urn or " samovar " is a common article 
of household furniture iu Kashmir; the shape is said to have l>eeD imitated 
from a Russian model brought by some travelling merchant years ago 
from the north. 

Tea preparid in the manner above described is drunk by the opulent 
classes after dinner; they also sometimes indulge in sweet tea iu the early 
morning: it is simply prepared in the ordinary fashion in the tea-pot: with 
the early cup of tea a sweet biscuit called " kulcki” is eaten. 

Another mode of preparing tea is called thiti ckai. The tea is placed 
in the tea-pot with a little soda and water and boiled for half an hour. 
Milk, salt, and butter arc then added, after which it is boiled for another half 
bonr, when it is ready for drinking- The phul or salt used in tiie infusion 
of tea is found iu the Nubri valley of Ladak; it contains the carbonate 
and the sulphate of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 

The Kashmiris are not great smokers, though both tobacco {tamoe) and 
■nuff (vast) arc in general use. Most of the snuff consumed in Kaslimfr is 
Ui|)orted from Peshawar; that manufactured in the valley, though much 
cheaper, is greatly inferior. 

Some of the customs of the country are of obscure origin and meaning, 
but Vigtie remarks that they have one which closely resembles what we 
call making an April-fool. When the new snow falls, one person will try 
to deceive another into bolding a little in hie hand, and accordingly he wilj 
present it to him (making some remark by way of a blind at the same time^ 
ooDcealed in a piece of cloth, on a stick, or an apple, folded in the leaves 
of a book, or wrapped up in a letter, &c. If the person inadvertently 
takes what is thus presented to him, the other has a right to show him 
the snow he has thus received, and to mb it in his face, or to j»lt him 
with it, accompanied with the remark in Kashmiri,“ New snow is inno¬ 
cent," and to demand also a forfeit of an entertainment or a naek or'dance, 
or M»ne other boon, of the penon he has deceived. The most extreme 
caution is, of course, used by every one upon that day. 

In some parte of the valley it is customary to deck the i^ves of 
departed reletivee and friends with flowers on some given day m June. 
The iris is planted in all graveyards. 

“Jai D4o," or gloiy to mercy, is the mode of salutation which a 
Kashmiri pays to the maharija when he addresses him. This term is used 
in lamd as well. 

Hindfis salute each other with “rama," «rama;" a Kashmiri Hinddof 
rank says " sihib-saldmat;" a Muhammadan stranger salutes a visiting 
Hinddwitii "daolat Eiydda"(may your wesIUi incr^), and the answer 
will be " umar-daraz ” (may your ago be long). 
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Beligion .—^The religion of Kashmir has been frequently changed. In 
the remotest ages it was that of the nagat or snake-gods. 

Buddhism was introduced by Asoka, B.C. 250 ; castes were adopted by 
Jaloka, his successor; the'snake-worship was followed by the re-establish¬ 
ment of Buddhism under the Tartar princes; and the Brabminical or 
Hindu religion was introduced by Abhimanyii, B.C. 75, and snake-worship 
was subsequently revived under Gonerda III. 

The Kashmiris say that the country was converted to the doctrines of 
Muhammad seven hundred years ago, which would bring us to a period long 
antecedent to that of Shama-u-din, who is considered to have been the first 
Muhammadan king. 

The native Brahmins in Kashmir informed Hiigel that subsequently 
to the establishment of Muhammadanism, the number of their caste was by 
oppression reduced to eleven, and that it was recruited by the settlement 
of four hundred Brabminical families from the dark-complexioned uatiTee of 
the DekXn. 

There are now several sects of Hindus, amongst whom are the pandits, 
who are nearly all connected with the government in some official capacity. 
The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is very small, although they 
are the governing class; in Srinagar it does not amount to one in seven, 
while in the country, as has been remarked, it is less. The Muham¬ 
madans are almost entirely Sunis, the number of Sbias, at the pre¬ 
sent time, being exceedingly small. There are also a few of the mystic 
Muhammadan sectarians called Sufis. The Chaks are an old and dis^ 
tinguished sect of Muhammadans, who, judging from their tombs, were 
probably numerous and very wealthy in former times. The teachers of 
either &ith, mullas and pandits, are extremely ignorant, and possess little 
influence. 

All classes are remarkably superstitions; they visit in pilgrimage 
numerous places of reputed sanctity, and they firmly believe in the exist¬ 
ence of various supernatural beings, resembling in character the &iries, 
satyrs, and similar phantoms which haunt the imagination of the credulous 
in other countries. 

Language .—^The langpiage of Kashmir is peculiar to the province, and 
differs considerably in different parts of the valley; it is a prakrit of the 
pure and original Sanskrit. Vigne states that he was told on good authority 
that out of one hundred Kashmiri words twenty-five will be found to be 
Sanskrit, or a prakrit, forty Persian, fifteen Hindflstdni, and tm will be 
Arabic, and some few Tibetdn Turki. 

He further remarks that there is an uncouth rusticity about the Kash¬ 
mirian pronunciation which is almost sufficient to betray the language as 
a patoi», even to a person who did not understand it. Forster thought it 
resembled in sound the Mahratta tongue, though with more harshness. 
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which probably induced the inliabitante to compose their songs in Persian, 
or adopt those of the Persian poets. “ Yet,” he adds, “ despite the unplea¬ 
sant tone of their speech, there is scarcely a person in the country, from 
youth to old age, who has not a taste for music.” 

It is a disputed point whether K^hiir, as theKashmm dialect is calledj 
was ever a written language. Dr. Elmslie says that in ancient times it 
was written in ths Sharada character, a brother form of the Devan£gri,and 
in this view he is supported by Dr. Leitner. The former authority states 
that the following story is related in Kashmir as to the introduction of the 
Sbirada Achhar alphabet into the valley. There lived about 2,000 years 
ago, in the city of Ujjain, in the province of the same name, a person whose 
name was fiikrara^jft or Vikramadat, whose brother was king in that 
city and province. Tliis brother’s wife was a woman of bad character. 
She wished Bikram^jit to cohabit with her, and because be stoutly and 
persistently refused, she fabricated a story against him, and prevailed 
npon her husband to expel his own brother from bis territories. Bikrami. 
jit, thus driven from house and home and accompanied by a few compani¬ 
ons, began his travels. The exiles at last reached Kashmir. One of the 
little company was called Shirada Nandan, who taught the inhabitants 
of Kashmir how to write the letters which have ever since been called 
after him. 

To this Dr. Elmslie adds—“ There is a remarkable similarity between 
the Sanskrit and the ancient Kashmiri letters. The books written in the 
ancient character and language are unintelligible to the Hindds of the valley, 
except to a very few of the sacerdotal class among them. It is said that 
Thnnd Sambhota, in the first half of the seventh century of our era, intro- 
dnoed the Kashmiri characters into Tibet. These characters remain un¬ 
changed to this day. 

On the other hand, Babu Nilambara Mukerji, M.A.,B,L., who has de- 
roted much attention to the subject, and is in every way well qualified to 
give an opinion, aaserta that the vernacular dialect of Kashmir was never 
written in the Sbdrada character, which is, he maintains, incapable of re¬ 
presenting the peculiar vocal sounds of the language; moreover, the works 
b the valley written in the Shdrada characters are pure Sanskrit works, 
and Kasfamins ignorant of Sanskrit are unable to read the Shdrada 
diaracter. 

Modem Kashmin is generally rendered by Persian letters, to which 
Wiying, as well as arbitrary, sounds are attached, a circumstance which 
Bakes it impossible to pronounce the words conwtiy unlew one has heard 
tiiem. 

The grammar of the Kashmfrf bnguage is as peculiar as its orthoepy. It 
is highly inflection^, and offers not only forms of reduplication, but also 
•Bibae ehangea within the root. Kashmiri literature, though not wterove, 
is far from bmng unbterMting- Some time ago, Dr. Leitner published the 
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text and a translation of a poem called “ The Patience of Saintsand the 
poems of Muhammad (iami, of Gani, a contemporary of Jami,of Shiraz and 
Hasan, who wrote in Persian,—Wahah, who wrote Kashmiri Ghazals,—and 
Aziz, a religious poet,—are well worth translation. 

There are also several histories, innumerable songs, and many pretty 
legends. Muhammadanism, which stamps out everything that is even re¬ 
motely connected with “any infidelity,” es|>ecially “ idolatry,” has not 
quite succeeded in destroying the highly imaginative mind of the natives of 
Kashmir; and even where they draw on Muhammadan souices for inspir¬ 
ation, their treatment of the subject is generally original. 

The shawl-weavers possess a language of their own, which, although 
essentially Kishur, differs materially from modern Kashmiri, in which cor¬ 
rupt Persian words so greatly prevail. This trade dialect is furnished with 
an alphabet of the colours, signs, directions, &c., used in the shawl-craft. 

The inhabitants of Tilail and Gurais, and the upper portion of the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga generally, are acquainted with the D£rd dialect, 
which is commonly spoken in those districts. From Panjabi and from 
Dogri it is so, different as to lie quite incomprehensible to those nations, 
also it is difficult to learn. The officials of the maharija's government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language; if they do 
so at all,Jwith rare exception, it is so far as to understand and not to speak it. 
The Kashmiris, on the other band, arc good linguists : nearly all the men 
and a good proportion of the women know either Panjabi or Hindustani, 
or more likely speak a mixture of both. 

Kashmir canal .—This is an old canal that used to take out of the Ravi 
near Bazantpur, but now takes out above Lakhampur, nearly opposite the 
village of Dhanna. It is intended to irrigate the lands north of the village 
of Kathua, but is in bad repair and of little use. {Wingate.) 

KASHMIR JILGA—Lat. 36° 14' 54'. Long. 77° 47'. Elev. 14,260'. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Ydrkand river, situated 11 miles 
below Khafelung, on the winter (or Kargia) route to Yarkand. {Trotter.) 

KASHMIR PROVINCE— 

This province includes, besides the valley of Kashmir, the valleys of Tilaih 
the Kishan Ganga, and the Jhelum. It is bounded on the south by the 
rajaship of Punch and the Jamu province; on the east by the Jamu 
province and the governorship of Baltistan; on the north by Astor and 
Chilas, and on the west by Kaghan and Hazdra. 

KASHT GHAR—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated on the spur some little distance from the rigb Lank of 
the Chandra Bhaga, between that river and the Lidar Khol stream. 

There was in former times a fort at this place; it now contains abont 
fifteen bouses, with a mixed population of Hindus and Mnhammadans. The 
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Lidar Khol is bridged beneath the village on the path leading to Doda, 
which lies about 7 miles to the east. 

KASIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmfris who settled in Gilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form tlie largest section of the population in Gilgit itself, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shins 
and Yashkins alike. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive castes 
are—Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sunar (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
Tatchon (carpenters). They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashkins and Shins. {Biddulph.) 

KATAI DAW AN PASS—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 79° 30'. Elev. 17,500'. 
Is crossed on the most easterly of the routes leading from the Changehenino 
valley to Yarkand. It lies 8 miles north of Yangp.i, and leads down to 
the eastern branch of the Karakash river. Both ascent and descent easy, 
{JoAnion.) 

K.ATHAI—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Jbelum, in a district of the same 
name; it lies on the road between Mozafarab^d and Baramula, and is 
eitoated high above the river in the middle of a vride and open pla* 
teau. There is a fort about a mile south-east of the villag^e, and on the 
west a double-storied bungalow, containing five rooms for the use of travel¬ 
lers. The fort is a simple square enclosure with mud walls; the bouses 
in the village are likewise constructed of mud and wood. 

Hiigel estimates Kathai to be 2,200 feet lower than the valley of Kash¬ 
mir, and remarks that the vegetation in the neighbourhood begins to 
assume a more tropical character. 

The district of Kathai was in former times governed by a raja, whose 
family now reside in the village of Palpura, in Kamraj, as pensioners of 
the maharaja. The raj formed a portion of what was called the Lowarbid 
district, under Anatulla Khan, a descendant of the old reigning family of 
Mozafarabad; he left his possessions equally divided between his two sons, 
giving Dopatta to his elder son, Fateh Kb^n, and Kathai to his younger. 
Wall Khan. Zulfikfir Khin, grandson of Wall KhSn, was in possession of 
this r&j when Diwan Kirpa Ram entered the district as governor on the 
part of the Lahore government; he fled at the approach of the Sikhs, but 
being overtaken by snow on the high range behind Kathai, whsn atteront* 
ing to cross over into Karnao, was frozen to death with about one hundred 
followers. His brother, Zabardast Khan, who remained at Kathai to wel¬ 
come the dfwan, succeeded him in the taj, paying an annual “ nazarAna ” 
of fiZ.OOO, which left him about H2,5U0. 
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This raj extended from the gate of Baramula on the east to a bill 
called the Kahdandi Tibba on the west, a distance of 65 or 70 miles, 
and was about 12 miles wide from the Jhelum on the south to the Karnao 
and Baugas boundary on the north; though it comprised a considerable 
extent of superficial area, it contained very little arable land, and the greater 
portion of the revenue was derived from the flocks and herds, (lliigtl — 
Vigne — Lumsden — Allgood.) 

KATHIRA—Lat. Long. £lev. 

Head-quarters of a tahsil of the Jasrota zillah. The town is divided into 
three sections, known as Bajwil, Tejwal, and Majli, each with its lands 
distinct. There is a dilapidated fort to the east of the to .vn. A nala, 
an afiluent of the Bajd stream, passes through the west side of the town. 
There is an excellent camping ground in a mango grove with spring 
water to the south-west of the town. (Wingate.) 

KATHtJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tahsil of Jasrota zillah, lying on the right bank of the Ravi river, and 
between it and the tTjh river. On the north lies the Basaoli tahsil 
and on the south the Gurdaspur zillah of the Punjab. The sonthern side 
is very fertile. The chief crop is rice, and the water-supply is everywhere 
good, being conveyed by numerous channels from the river-courses. North 
of the town of Kathua, the ground rises slightly, and water is scarce, and 
the country is largely munjh grass and dkak bush jungle, till the lower 
hills are reached. Nilgai and pig are very numerous, and owing to its fertility 
the tashil used to be called “ Little Kashmir," but cultivatiou has become 
less and the revenue has greatly declined in recent years owing to over- 
assessment and bad administration. (Wingate.) 

KATPANA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan). Three miles north-west 
of Skardu fort. It contains only thirty houses. (Aylmer.) 

KATStiRA—Lat, 35° 26'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

Aparganain the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road between Skardu andRondti, at the western end of the Skardii 
basin, and at the mouth of a ravine whose foaming stream drains a great 
space of mountain country on the south. For cultivation there is plenty of 
water, but ground fit for it is scarce, the loose blocks of stone so much fill 
up the space: wherever water-courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceed¬ 
ingly well; the fields are all shaded with them. There are apricot and 
walnut trees iii abundance, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit. 
This cultivated part is on ground that has been made by the stream ; but 
at the mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of glacier 
debits ; on the right or south-east side is a long moraine heap, reaching 
from close to the mountains down to the river; on the left bank of the 
Katsilra stream is another moraine heap, that also begins from the moun- 
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tain alopes ; this is an enormous accnmulation, the surface is all of large 
blocks; it stretches wide as well as long; a great hollow in it is occupied 
by a lake, which the people there call the “ JarvS Tso ” (?.».)• There is 
also a small lake 160 yards hy 300 yards, called Lntso, on the right bank of 
the torrent; near it there is room for camping. Supplies procurable. 

The Siiigarthang is quite unfordable in summer, but is crossed by a 
fair bridfre. 

Katsura contains about 120 houses. There js a polo ground. {Dren— 
Aylmer.') 

From Katsura there are routes into Astor. (FiWe “Rodtss.") 

KATTA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the mountain>side to the east of 
Simari, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. It lies in a narrow valley 
at the junrtiou of two small streams. The fields and houses, of which 
latter there are about twenty, stretch for a considerable distance up the hill¬ 
sides. Most of the inhabitants are zamindars of the ChutwtU caste; there 
is also one Kashmir family and a few Gujars. The path from Biran 
towards the Chowgali pass lies through the upper part of the village, near 
a single chunAr tree, beneath which there is a small spring. 

KAURPARA—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, on the south 
side of the Kamao valley, about half a mile south-west of the fort. It con¬ 
tains some mills, and about twenty bouses inhabited by Kasbmfr aunlndars, 
and produces both rice and corn. 

KAWAWINE—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, at the confluence of a nala- 

KAY LA OB SKI-LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 77° 68'. Elev. 17,900' or 18,256'. 

Is crossed between Zingral and Tankse, on the Cbangchenmo route from 
L^h to Yarkand. The road vid the Chang La is usually taken, being easier, 
though 6 miles longer than by the Kay La. 

This pass, though free from glaciers, is a very difllcult one. Yaks 
should be employed to carry goods across as they cross with ease. 
(Trotter.) 

KAY LOMBA RIVER— 

Has its source on the east of the Kay La and joins the Dnrgn stream 
at Tankse. “ It is fringed with grass and bushes for a considerable 
distance up, and at a height of 16,300 feet flows out of a lake about 400 
to 500 yards long, of a very deep, clear water. It owes its origin to a large 
landslip from the left side of the ravine. From the lake to the pass the 
scenery was as wild as wild could be.” (Godwin^Afuten.) 
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KAZl NAG— 

The name of the stream which drains the southern portion of the 
Karnao valley ; it is joined by the Shnmsbabari in a deep ravine between 
the villages of Chamkdt and Chittarkdt, and empties itself into the Kishan 
Ganga at Tftwal, lat. 34° 23', long. 73° 49'. At Titwal, where the stream 
Is about 50 feet broad and not fordable, it is crossed by two kadal bridges, 
and by another about 2 miles higher up, near the village of Sbdrt. 

KECHAMA—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Jhelum, about 5 miles south¬ 
west of Baramula, on the south of the road from Mari. To the east of this 
village the valley of the Jhelum opens out into a broad, oval, and cultivated 
plain, aurrounded by low and well-wooded bills. (Inee.) 

KEHPtJEA—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just west of Murhiima. 

KEIGHAM—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path 
from this village towards the Lolab valley meets those from Kundi to 
Sogam and Sandigam; they are good roads and quite passable for laden 
ponies. The march is about five hours' easy walking. (Montgomerie.) 

KEL DARA— 

A valley in Kashmir territory which drains from the Barai pass on the 
watershed separating the Kel Dara from the Biiuar valley, to the Kishan 
Ganga river 12 miles above Skardu. Till about 1870 this valley was un¬ 
inhabited. It was then occupied by pabaris from Kfigban, and now con¬ 
tains a population cf about six hundred souls in two scattered villages. 
Besides cultivating indian-com, the people keep large numbers of very fine 
goats and buffaloes. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, but there is no 
fruit whatever. The valley is not subject to very great cold. Crime is 
uncommon, and the people are peaceable, although the men do carry both 
sword and matchlock. (Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

KBLUNCHEH— 

A sect or family of Muhammadans who came from Purik (Surn). The 
Kelunchehs are heretics, from either the Suni or Shfa'persuasion, following 
the doctrines of a Saiad, who came from Kashmir in the time of Rafir 
Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea of the faith. In common 
with the Sbfas, he does not respect the first three Caliphs, but venerates 
the memory of Ayesha (or Eve), the daughter of Abnbakr; and Hafza, 
daughter of Osman, who were both wives of the Projdiet, and who, as such, 
he afiBrms are worthy of honour also. In these and some other respects he 
differs from the Shias. (Vigne.) 

KEMlS-r»V/e “Hbmis.” 
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KENIPATER— 

A valley on the northern elopes of the Amrnath monntain, to the west of 
the Zoji La. It is drained by a stream, which takes its rise from a 
glacier at the south end of the valley, and forms one of the sources of the 
Sind river. (Mooreroft.) 

KEPCHUNG-Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargaiia in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies to the east of Skardu 
on the main road from Skardu to Srinagar. It is said to contain 118 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

KEPSANG-Lat. 34° 81'. Long. 79° 28'. Elev. 17,200'.* 

Lies north of the Kepsang pass and east of Lumkang, at the head of 
the Changchenmo valley, and close to the boundary between Ladak and 
Chinese Tibet. Captain Basevi, R.E., died here on the 17th July 1871. 

KEPSANG PASS or NO PASS—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 79° 36'. Elev. 

Is situated .at the head of the Changchenmo valley, close to the source of a 
stream which flowing west from here joins the Changchenmo river at Kiam. 
The pass is on the boundary line between Lad^k and Chinese Tibet. 
{JoAnion.) 

KEPSANG PEAK or KIEPSANG-Lat. Long. Elev. 20,035'. 

A trigonometrical station lying just east of the Gong La (or Kiang Gang 
La) and on the frontier line of Kashmir and Rndok territory. Major 
Oodwin'Austen went op to the summit of it in August 1863, on bis way 
from Pal, at the east end of the Pangong Lake to the Changchenmo 
valley. 

“ I took the line of s rsvine which led up to the ridge east of the Kepsang staff; 
the ascent was most fatiguing over the loose angnlar dSbris that filled the steep hed of 
the ravine, whose waters were frozen into waterfalls of ice. On reaching the ridge, 
there was a long pnll np to the pole, bat the view recompensed all the labour to legs and 
longs; the ascent was 3,300 feet, the peak being 80,036, while the camp below was abont 
16,800. Bleak wastes of bill and wide dry draiaage.conrBse met the eye to the north¬ 
east, backed by some high monntains, whose loftier peaks were covered with snow and 
threw down Some glaciers. To the south the great tributary of the Pangong, the Mipal 
valley, could be followed for many miles; high, rugged, angular mountaina bounded it 
on every side. It was very oold, and I could scarcely do my work or hold my pencil." 
(Oodma-Auit a.) 

KEPTUNG KIPTUNG LA—Lat 34° 9'SO*. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 17,642'. 
A pass in Ladak, between Chagra on the road from Ldh to Changchenmo 
and the Koh Lumba. From Chagra there is rather a steep ascent to 
the grazing spot called Buuzi; from this a high, broad plateau extends to 
the pass ; the line of watershed being so broad that is diflScult to assign 
its exact position. 


* Oodwin-Aotten stimstes tbe height to be 184^56 feet. 
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KESAR-Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A small village on tbe right bank of the Indus, a little below Cbumathang. 
{Beg*old».) 

KHAFELUNG oe KUPELONG— 

Lat. 86°8'34’. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,810'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Yarkand river, at the junction 
of a stream from the south-west. It is passed on the winter route (vid 
Kargia) to Y&rkand, 20 miles from Aktdgh (or Miliksbib) and 11 miles 
&om Kashmir Jilga. Camp in a patch of jangle which extends several miles 
up and down the valley. (Trotter.) 

KHAIBARlS— 

A class living in the pargana of Machipura at the north-west end of tbe 
Kashmir valley. Colonies of people from the west of Peshawar settled 
in this part of the country and intermarried with the Kashmiris. The class 
prodnced ue divided into two classes—Machipuriaa proper, and Kbaibaris ; 
the latter date from the time of the acquirement of Kashmir by the 
Dnrini dynasty. (Dreto.) 

KHAL8I. OB KULSI, on KULLUCH KULATZE— 

Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 76° 67'. Elev. 10,180'. 

A village of abont thirty houses on the right bank of the Indus, about 50 
miles below L^h. It is a halting-place on the routes from Srinagar and 
Skardu (vid Chorbat) to Leh, the two routes meeting here. The Srinagar 
road crosses the Indus by a good wooden bridge a mile or more below the 
village. The river here flows impetuously between steep rocks, the channel 
being only 60 feet wide below and 60 feet above. The bridge was built by 
the Dogii invaders, and is 77 feet long and 8 feet broad, with a stoat 
railing on each side. Height above water (15th October) 45 feet. 

The bridge is commanded by a small fort built on its northern and higher 
bank by Oiwan Hira Singh, the Gist governor of Ladak appointed by tbe 
maharija. The garrison consists of nine men. ^e village is on a platean 
about 260 feet above the river. There is a long strip of cultivate land 
watered from a side stream: crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
Inxariantly, and walnuts and apricots ripen. 

The bridge is occasionally carried away daring heavy rains as was tbe 
case in August 1882. All traffic had then to go ftid Skirbichan, except 
where merchants passed over their goods by a suspended rope bridge, 
swimming the pack animals across tbe river. (Bellev — Brew—(kmitingham 
— Manifold^ 

KHAMBA— 

A race of the country of Kham, far to the east of Lhisa. By 
what road they first oame from their own country is not known, but 
now they reach the districts of Zanskdr and Rnpehn, from tbe side of 
India. They are of Tibetan race, and their language, though different 
from that of the Champis, still can be understood by them. The Khambas 
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are professional beggars, of a very vagrant disposition ; they wander about 
some parts of India in the cold months, and make their way up to Ladak 
in the summer, subsisting by begging. The Khambas, too, give themselves 
a religious air. But in their ways they are more like gipsies than devotees. 
They have their wives and children with them, and these alt come round 
in succession to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents; these are only just high enough for one to seat oneself 
on the floor beneath them. The tents and their other traps are carried on 
the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which they always possess. 
The maharaja’s authorities have tried to persuade some of these Khambas 
to take to agriculture, and a bit of land has been given for this object by 
the Pangong lake. In 1870 only one family had settled there. {Drew.) 

KHANAPUR—Lat. 83” 58'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated about a mile north-east of Drang, 
on the road towards Srinagar; it contains a masjid, and nine houses in¬ 
habited by zamindars, including a carpenter and a mulla. There are also 
three government store-houses in the village, which are not now used. 

KHANAPHRA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 18'- Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, containing five houses surround¬ 
ed by rice cultivation; it lies about 8 miles south-east of Magbam, by the 
road between Sopur and Sbalurah. 

KHANDIAL-Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the mountains on the south side of the 
Gurais valley, about H miles west of the fort. 

There is a shady spot for encamping on the east side of the village, near 
the ziarat of Baba Darvesh, on the bank of the Ougai stream, which is 
said to flow from a pool on the Kisser mountain to the south; its waters 
are bright and clear, and very cold; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and 
may also be forded. 

The village, which is somewhat scattered, lies a little distance from the 
left bank of this torrent; it contains a masjid, and about sixteen houses in¬ 
habited by zamindars, including the kotwal, a mulla, and a shepherd. 
There is also a small spring in the village and two mills. 

KHANPITR SARAI—Lat. 38° 56'. Long. 74° 62'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on a high and comparatively barren plateau, 
about 6 miles north of BSmu, on the road towards Srinagar. Some large 
chnnXr trees shade the sarXi, which is old and out of repair, but contains 
two or three rooms available for travellers. The only supplies, however, 
obtainable are milk and wood. There is space for encamping round about 
the sarai. {Figne — Hiigel — Allgood — Inee.) 

KHAPALU— 

One of the ilarkas composing the wazirat of Skardu. It lies on both banks 
of the Shy ok from long. 76° 8'to 76° 33', and includes all the country 
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draining into that portion of the Shyok. The ThalM and Saltoro (with its 
branches) are the principal valleys, the former having a certain reputation 
for fertility. 

Commanicatiom .—There is some attempt to keep these in repair. The 
principal road is that described in the “ Routes ” which follows the right 
bank of the Shyok from Kunis to opposite Kh^pilu. The passage of the 
river is made in zaks or skin-rafts, horses being swum across. The road 
goes nearly straight from Khapilu village to Lunkha and is very good* 
An alternative road goes to Lunkha via Surmu. 

There are paths up the Hushe and Saltoro rivers. At the head of the 
Saltoro there is said to be a pass leading to Yarkand, now closed for many 
years. {Vide “ Ali Bbansa.”) 

Khapiilu is connected with Shigar by the Thalle pass (q.v.). The Kailas 
range is crossed at the heads of the Bara and Qans£ valleys. 

The Shyok is navigable for skin-rafts between Abadon and a point 
some miles below Khap&lu. These rafts or zaks are about 7 feet square 
and carry six or seven men inclusive; about four are obtainable near the 
village of Kh^palu. 

Cullivation, &c.—The usual Baltistin crops are grown; apricots and 
mulberries in great quantities. The mountains are very barren and espe¬ 
cially rugged to the north of the Saltoro valley. Some valleys contain 
pasturage, but it does not appear very good. Sheep and goats are not 
plentiful; very few cattle are seen. The average is about four or five 
sheep to each household and two yaks or cows to every three bouses. Fpel 
is very scarce. There is a lot of abandoned cultivation. 

Population .—Owing to opposition by the wazir of Skardu, a detailed 
list could not be obtained. The following is derived from native inform¬ 
ation corrected generally by personal observation 


Tillaire or p^gnonah. 

Kamber 

o( 

house*. 

Sheep snd 
irosU. 

Tshe sud 
eows. 

Herses. 

Bemarfcs. 

Bragbar 

Kirko 

Dowani 

Thalia valley 
Barr 

Kbapala • 
Burma 

Tachung' . 
Halhilo . 
Tallia • 

Urte^ 

Snlin^ 

Yugut Ehar{»ik 
Saltoro • 
and 

Hushe v;illej8 


i 

} 

i 

120 

120 

120 

250 

160 

460 

250 

60 

260 

120 

60 

60 

300 

10,000 

1.600 

? 

These estimates ars, I think, 
somewhat too smiUL Ro* 
dba Kishen Kol, Bai Ba¬ 
hadur, who was governor 
of Skardd, states that the 
number d houses is 8,000. 


Total 


2,300 

10,000 
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Aulhonliei .—The raja's name is Hatim Khan, a fine-looking man 
of about 40. He is the most influential of the Wtjas of Baltistan. 

“ The Shyok "—Throughout Kh&pala this river flows in many chan¬ 
nels and is a fine river. It is very turbid. Its bed is over 1 mile broad. 
Owing to its sandy nature dust-storms are frequent. Gold-washing is 
carried on. {Aylmer.) 

KHAPALU— Lat. 35.°8'. Long. 75°25'. £Iev. 8,400', approximate. 

This village, or rather collection of villages, occupies a semi-citoular 
piece of sloping ground at the mouth of the Gans^ torrent. The circum¬ 
ference is formed by spurs from the main Kailas rang^, while the river 
Shyok forms the diameter. 

It is the principal place in the ilarka of KhXpXlu (BaltistXn) and is the 
residence of the raja and other officials. 

The old fort, which was situated on a rocky knoll (almost inaccessible) 
jutting out from the mountains to the south, was destroyed, it is said, by 
order of the Kashmir Darbar. The merest ruin remains. 

The ground is dotted over with about a dozen hamlets averaging forty 
houses each. It is well planted with fruit-trees, principally mulberries and 
apricots, and the cultivation occupies the ground between the various ham¬ 
lets. 

There is a good polo ground 200 x 60 yards at the highest part of the 
place, near which stands the rija’s house. Other camping ground is not 
easily found. Supplies plentiful. Opposite Kbipilu the Shyok is crossed 
on zaks or skin-rafts. 

The cultivated plain of Ratisgwar (about li square miles) lies 1,000 
feet higher to the south-east. The cultivation belongs to the inhabitants 
of Khaplilu. It has been much neglected lately. Kh£piln is a stage on 
the L^h-Skardd road. 

KHAR—(in Tibetan) fort. {Dreto.) 

KHAR— 

A long tufty jungle-grass growing in the beds of ravines, &c. (Drew.) 

KHARBU, KHARBO, oa KARBU— 

Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 11,890'. 

A village on the left bank of the Kungi river, and lying between the Nam- 
yik La and Fotu La. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Ldh. The Baltis, under Ahmad Khan, were defeated here with great 
loss by the Shots in A.D. 1625. 

“ This is an apparently recently-built village, at the base of a precipi¬ 
tous cliff, on the summit of which are the ruins of a former village," and 
of a large fort. The village with surrounding hamlets contains 52 houses. 
There is a large but dirty koti for travellers. Supplies are procurable. 
(Belkw — Henderton — Aylmer.) 
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KHARBU.—Lat. 34° 33' Long, 76° 3'. Elev, 

A small village of 15 houses on the right bank of the Dr4s river. It is 
passed on the route from Srinagar to LA between Tasbgara and Kargil. 
There is a police station here. The route from Srinagar to Skardu (via 
Drfis) also passes this village, which is 11 miles from Uardas and 5 miles 
from Tashgam and is situated “ high up a steep, lateral valley, with scattered 
groves of juniper on the sides of the hills above the cultivation." On the 
11th December snow fell heavily to a depth of 15 inches. (Bel/etc — 
Thornton.) 

KHARDONG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 1.3,500'. 

A village lying to the north of the pass of that name, 27 miles from 
LA, on the summer route to Yarkand. It is situated on an alluvial 
plateau, and is bounded on one side by cliffs several hundred feet high. The 
onward path leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs and so on 
to the Shyok valley. The stream flows between high banks of gravel and 
conglomerate. Its course is thickly set with a brushwood of myricaria, 
tamarisk, rose, and buckthorn, and is crossed three or four times on little 
rustic bridges. (Belleto — Drew.) 

KHARDONG PASS, also callbd LRH PASS and LAOCHE LA— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 17,900'. 

On the range of mountains lying between the Indus and Shyok valleys. Is 
crossed from a camping ground 7 miles north of L€h on the summer 
route to Yfirkand, and is very diflScult for ponies. Yaks are used in carrying 
goods across. Dr. Thomson crossed it from the L6h side on the 20th J uly. 
The pass is usually open from I5th July to 15tb December. 

“ The morning was intensely frosty. The path lay close to the stream, 
ascending somewhat rapidly. The last part of the ascent was extremely 
steep, among immense, angular, granite boulders, with here and there a little 
snow in the crevices. From the summit the view to the south was very 
extensive, embracing a great extent of snowy mountains with numerous 
lofty peal^, as well as a part of the Indus valley, and the town of L^h. To 
the north it was much more limited, as hills close at hand completely ex¬ 
cluded all distant view, except directly in front where one snowy peak could 
be seen a long way off, evidently beyond the Shyok. On the north side of 
the pass snow commenced at the very top, and oontinned for at least 1,200 
feet of perpendicular height. The descent for this distance was extremely 
steep, over a snow-bed, which appeared to cover an incipient glacier. About 
1 200 feet below the top, I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozen over. Beyond this the descent became more gdntle and was partially 
free of snow." (Tiomton — Trotter.) 

k lARIDRAMAN—Lat 33°62'. Long. 74°. ^ . 

This village is said to be distant 9 h>* north-west of Punch; it is situated 
in the Tat district, and lies on one of the routes between Punch and Marf. 
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KHARNAK oe KHARNA—Lat SS° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the upper Khamak valley, close to the Yar La. 

KHARNAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river, which rises near the Yar La, and 
flowing north-west, joins the Zanskar river a little above Skew (Skio) 
Uenerid Strachey, at the end of May, found the breadth of the river 
between Kharnak Sumdo and Tillut Snmdo to vary from 5 to 15 yards, 
and its depth from li to 2i feet, the current Very rapid. He had to ford 
it seven times, and wade across twice in 3 miles. In June it becomes quite 
unfordable. {H. Strachey.) 

KHARNAK SUMDO or KHARNAK— 

Lat 84° 42'. Long. 77° 23'. Elev. 14,170'. 

A camping ground situated at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Khamak river, at the foot of the Biberang La. 

KHAROI TALAO—Fi* “ Tsoeab." 

KHARTSAR or KARSAR—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 10,480'. 

A village 39 miles north of L^h, and close to the left bank of the Sliyok. 
It is passed on the summer route from L^h to YXrkand, between Khar- 
dongand Taghar. It "lies in a deep ravine,excavated out of the clay 
formation by a considerable stream, on both sides of which for nearly a mile 
there is a belt of cultivation. Owing to the sheltered situation from tJie great 
height of the clay cliffs on both sides, the crops were exoeedin^y Inxariant, 
and fruit-trees were plentiful.” A road leads from here to Deskit, at the 
junction of the Nubri and Shyok. {Thornton.) 

KHARU OR KHURRO—Lat. 83° 66'. Long. 77° 49'. Elev. 

A small village at the entranos of the Chimr6 valley, passed on the Chang- 
chenrao route. {Reynoldt.) 

KHATRI— 

A caste inferior to the Brahmans and Rfijputs. They are the class of 
traders, and also commonly munshis. They are generally^ less good-looking 
than the Rijputs, and are less inured to physical hardships, but they are 
much keener, and are men of better judgment and greater power of mind. 
From their being thus better fitted for responsible posts, and from their 
wielding the power of the pen, they have come to supplant the Rijpfits 
or MfXns in place and power. {Dreio.) 

KHAZANABAL—Lat 88° 89'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A clearing and a few hnts situated on the right bank of the Veshad, about 
2 miles south-east of Sedad. The Yeshau here flows in a wide channel, 
which is crossed partly by stepping-stones and fording, and by a bridge 
dhont 55 feet long over the main stream. 
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KHERE OR KYABE—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 78° 13'. Elev. 

A village OQ the left bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. 

KHIPUR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

This village, which lies partly in the Bangil pargana and partly in Krnhin, 
is divided into the upper ana lower village, Petpura and Bunpura. It lies 
on the east side of a low sloping spur, about 7 miles south-west of Patan 
and Palhallau, on the path towards the Gulmarg. There is a tan-yard in the 
village and two masjids, and about eighteen families of zamindars, a carpen¬ 
ter, blacksmith, oilman, leather-worker, and two sweepers, and also two 
pandits, who are the patwaris. A grassy meadow below the village, shaded 
by a line of poplars and other trees, offers a convenient situation for en¬ 
camping. Water is obtainable from a channel which is said to be brought 
from a spring in the neighbouring village of Mogalpura. To the east of the 
village there is the stony bed of a torrent, which dries in summer, its water 
probably being abstracted early in its course for irrigation purposes. 

Some tobacco and other dry crops are grown in this village, and rice is 
also cultivated on the slopes to the east. 

KHOJASERI—Lat, 34° 46'. Long. 74“ 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Eishan Oanga, 
a few miles south-west of Sharidi; it contains three houses inhabited by 
zamfndars, who also cultivate the fields on the site marked Doga, where 
there are no habitations. 

KHOMAR—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 23' 80". Elev. 5,000'. 

A village contiguous to GUglt, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than twenty or thirty houses. It gels its 
water from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water-mills, (Barrov.) 

KHORDA—Lat. 33“ 12'. Long. 75“ 29'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated high up above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream, on the south-east slopes of a spur from the Lobar Nag 
mountain; it contains ten houses inhabited by Hindds. 

KHOBKUN—Lat. 35“ 19', Long. 76“ 49', Elev. 

A village in Baltistfin, on the left bank of the Kondus stream, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Saltoro. Close to it is a perpendicnlai precipice, part of which 
appears to be coloured by an oxide of iron. On the opposite bank is a hot 
spring, which, at an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sea, has a temperature 
of 185“ P. 

KHOROorKURU—L at. 34" 40'. Long. 77“ 20'. Elev. about 10,300'. 

A camping ground at the mouth of the Butbar stream on the right bank 
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of the Shyok, which here enters a narrow gorge, and in its bed are two 
remarkable detached hills. {Aylmer.) 

KHORPtfRA—Lat. SS" 66'. Long. 74“ 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansu pargana, containing three houses surrounded 
by rice cultivation ; it lies about half a mile south-east of Pajipura. 

KHOTAN—Lat. 37“ 10'. Long. 79“ 27'. Elev, 

A province in the Chinese Empire lying to the north of the Eastern Knenlun 
range, which here forms the boundary of Ladak. 

KHOURPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of the Miraj division; it comprises the 
district north-east of Islamabad, on the left bank of the Lidar river. 

The tahsfl station is at Sir. Copper is found in the mountains at the 
north-east end of the pargana, and the mines at Harpat N^g were former¬ 
ly worked. From Goguldar, a shepherds’ settlement near Harpat Nag, a 
footpath lies over the mountains, by which the Maru Wardwan valley may 
be reached during certain seasons; and an excellent road, lying over the 
Metsij hill, communicates with the Kuthar pargana. 

KHUHI— 

A small pargana in the Kamriij division. The tahsfl business is transacted 
at Sopur. 

KHUIHAMA— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division; it is a large plain, bounded on the three 
sides towards the north by the Kashmir ridge of hills, and on the south by 
the Wular lake. It is a very fertile district, its chief produce being rice. 
Fruit-trees also abound. 

When surveyed between the years 1866 and 1860, this pargana contain¬ 
ed fifty-nine villages and six hundred and two houses. The tahsil station 
is at Bandipura. It now (1888) contains about fifteen hundred houses. 
(Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

KHUJAGtJND—Lat. 33“ 59.' Long. 74“ 36'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the spur above the left bank of the 
Suknag river, to the west of the road between Makahama and Drang. It 
is inhabited by two families of zamfndars, a sbal-baf, and a cowherd. 

KHUND—Lat. 83“ 36'. Long. 75“ 10'. Elev. 

The name of a lovely strath situated at the south end of the Kashmir 
valley, between the Diosur and ShSbabAd parganas. It is separated from 
the plains of Kashmir by a wooded ridge of hills, and the craggy peaks and 
precipices of Kolnarawa rise directly behind it. 

■riie Khund valley is oval in shape, about 3 miles long and 2 miles 
broad, and contains sundry villages; the lower .and east sides are hilly, but 
the upper portion is all well cultivated, and fruit-trees everywhere al^nnd. 
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The climate is said to be the coolest in Kashmir, and in the hot weather the 
valley is mnch resorted to on this acconnt. The streams which irrigate 
the Khund valley are augmented by a spring which rises in the forest at 
its upper end. This spring is said to become dry abont the Ist September, 
and to remain so for six months; it is probably therefore fed by the snows 
on thePaiijal range. Vigne, in his description of the Khund valley, men¬ 
tions that the poh tree, which furnishes a very hard description of wood, 
grows here plentifully, and that he also saw specimens of a poisonous wood 
called arkola, which, when green, blisters the hand that hol^ it. This tree 
droops its branches like a weeping ash. ( Vigne—Ince.) 

KHUMDAN—“ Shtok Rivb*.” 

KHURMANG, KARTAKHSHA, oh ANTHOKAR— 

An ilaka in the wazirat of Skardu. A large but thinly-populated dis¬ 
trict. It occupies the valley of the Indus from the borders of Lad6k to 
the village oi Pari on the right bank, and stretches from the sources of the 
Shingo to Tolti on the left bank of the Indus. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants consist of the following races 


BonB. 

Shim (Bom). 

Taibkln. 

Dbib. 

Belli 

Kone. 

28 per cent 

12 p«r cent. 

6 per cent 

60 per cent. 


When Baltistdn was conquered by the Dogras, Khurmang was given as a 
jagir to raja Ali Shere Khan, father of the present raja, whose name is 
Jafar Ali Khan, a man of 60 years of age. He has one son named £mam 
Ali Khan (20 years old), and two brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Aga Ali 
Khan. 

The communications are as follow:— 

(1) The main Srinagar.Skardu road, along the left bank of the Indus. 

It is hardly passable for baggage animals. 

(2) The Skardd-Leh road along the right back of the Indus. This is 

very bad indeed. 

(3) Several paths over the Kailas range to Khapdiu and Chorbat. All 

bad. 

(4) Several indifferent paths to the Deosai plains. A rope bridge 

crosses the Indus just below the fort of Khurmang. 

There appears to be far more wood in Khurmang than there is north 
of the Kailas range. {Aj/lmer.) 
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K^URMANG oe KARTAKSHA— 

Lat. 34° 67'. Long. 76° 16'. 

A collection of baulets on the right bank of 
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Baltistan. It is the residence of raja Jafar Ali Khan who holds this dis¬ 
trict as a jagir from the Kashmir Darbar. It consists of the two villages 
of Byama and Krabathang. 

The old palace or fort, an intricate building made of stones and wooden 
frames, is perched on an isolated rock overlooking the river. It has been 
abandoned, and the raja now lives in a house at the foot of the rock. 

There is a small polo ground. Just below the village the Indus is 
erossed by a shaky rope bridge whieh is said to be carried away occasion¬ 
ally. The bridge is guarded by a small square fort without bastions on the 
left bank. 

The valley of the Indus is very narrow, the mountains rising nearly 
from the water’s edgt. 

Thomson says that the inhabitants are remarkable for their zeal as 
Shia Mahummadans. 

Supplies procurable; good water in abundance; camping ground limit¬ 
ed, {Aylmer.) 

KHt/SHK MAIDAN or KHTJSH MAIDAN— 

Lat. 85“ 27'. Long.78“ 50'. Elev. 15,590'. 

A camping ground in the Karakash valley (Changchenmo route), 17 miles 
north-west of Kizil Jilga. At 5 miles from the latter, the water disap¬ 
pears in the ground. None to be found for 11 miles, where there are 
numerous springs. Camps on south side of valley. Fuel abundant, 
grass scarce. Road excellent all the way, Chungtas (7 miles north-west) 
is sometimes used as a halting-place instead of Kbusbk Maiddn, but there 
is no fuel or grass there. 

Snow fell here on the 24th September to a depth of several inches, and 
concealed all the grass. {Trotter — Hendenon.) 

KIAM—Lat. 34“ 17'. Long. 70“ 2'. Elev. 15,400'. 

A camping gronnd in the Changchenmo valley, situated on the left bank 
of a, stream running down west from the Kepsang or No pass into the 
Changchenmo river, about 2 miles above their junction. It lies 11 miles 
east of Pamzal, the road from which lies over flat ground, covered with 
sand and boulders, up the left bank of the river. At 9 miles from Pamzal 
it crosses and then recrosses the river. The fording in summer is difficult, 
the water being cold, deep, and rapid. The morning is the best time for 
fording, when the water subsides partially. There are some celebrated hot 
springs here which are visited by the Tartars of the Pangong district and 
of No and Rudok. The water, which in August had a temperature of 
179°, has an ofiensive smell and taste, being impregnated with soda and 
sulphur. It is said to be beueflcial in cases of rheumatism, &c. The 
ground about the spring is covered with soda to a depth of about 2 inches. 
The valley between this and Pamzal is wide and open, and has a wild 
appearance. A general want of vegetation, except near Kiam, where grass 
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is plentiful, and buiUi (lavender bushes) are to be seen on the bill-side 
sonth of the springs. Antelope and kiang are plentiful; also a few hares 
and marmots. (Johnson — Godwin-Austen.') 

KIANG CHU OR KYANG TSO— 

Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground in the middle of the Rupshu plateau, 14 miles south 
of Bukcben. No supplies procurable. Water from small stream (in 
summer often scarce). Fuel plentiful, grass in patches. Road from Ruk- 
chen good, over plain. (Reynolds.) 

KIANG MAIDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900'. 

A camping ground in the Karakosh valley, IS miles above Gulbashem. 
Grass and fuel procurable. (Montgomerie.) 

KIANG PLAIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Lies between Sumgal and the Tagalang pass. It is about 35 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, forming a valley bounded by low mountains, with slop¬ 
ing sides and flat summits. In summer there is often no water on this 
plain, and travellers from Kuiu to L^h branch off to the west from Sumgal 
up the Zara valley. (Moorcroft — Cunningham.) 

KIDMUNG, OB KINMUNG, oe KINMA— 

Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, a little below Chumatliang, and 
nearly opposite Kesnr, Indus was fordable here in November. Water 
breast high. (Reynolds.) 

KILAH SHAY— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and flows into the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 37', long. 75° I'. The 
path lying up the Tilail valley crosses this stream just above the junction; 
it m.'iy also be forded. There are said to be two villages on its banks, Sadi 
Kila Shay, containing two houses, described as lying 2 ios from the 
mouth of the valley, and Ispeh Kila Shay, containing a masjid and six 
houses, about 2 hos further on. 

KILLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small meadow 1,000 feet above Gulmarg, which, although somewhat 
wider and longer, is not nearly so pretty. It is about 2i miles or so 
from Gulmarg and can be reached by several paths leading through the 
fine dense forest upon its south-western side; it is the retreat of the 
guluwans or horse-keepers, who tend their herds of cattle upon these 
mountain-downs. ( Wakefield.) 2 i 
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KIMSARAN—Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range lying to the east of the Lolab valley; between it 
and Ganmara to the north-west, the range is apparently highly impreg¬ 
nated with iron ore. {Montgomerie^ 

KINARI—Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 78° 59'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, containing two houses, situated above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 1^ miles south-west of Tali Lohat. 

The Babun-ka-Katta, a considerable stream which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga, just to the south of the village, is crossed by a bridge below. 

KINDAR—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 78° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the side of a ravine on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 28 miles south-east of Mozafarabad; it lies about a 
mile north of the road to Baramula. 

There is a double-storied travellers’ bungalow on the path, about 60 
feet above the river. {Hiigel — Allgood — Inee.) 

KINDORA—Lat. 33° 26', Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

This is said to be a large village containing about twenty-five houses; 
it is situated in the Dowal district, on the south side of the p.^iss near th^ 
GolAbgarh fort. 

KINEJUT PASS—Lat. 85° 86'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect¬ 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with Paiot in the Sai valley, Gilgit dis¬ 
trict. It is barely practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before 
the middle of May. Even then there is a difficulty in getting coolies. 
The Kinejut valley is comparatively open. Two or three miles below the 
pass it joins the Bariben glen, and these together drain into the Narnuisbini, 
which is iteelf a tributary of the Khinar valley. {Ahmad Ali Khan— 
Ward.) 

KIRGHIZ CAMP—Lat. 86° 22' 9". Long. 77° 56'. Elev. 

Near Kirghiz Jungle. A long stretch of brushwood passed in the valley 
between Kukat Agbzi and Kashmir Jilgo. It is a favourite summer re. 
sort of the Kirghiz. {Trotter—Belleto.) 

KIRGHIZ JUNGLE—Lat. 36° 26'44'. Long. 77° 36'. Elev. 13,620'. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the YArkand river, passed on the 
winter (or Kngiar) route to Ydrkand. At 3 miles from Kukat Aghzi, 
a road leads vid this camp and the Kirghiz pass to Sbahdula (two days' 
march). {Trotter.) 

KIRGHIZ PASS—Lat. 36° 26'. Long. IT 86'. Elev. 17,092' 

Is crossed between Kirghiz Jnngle and Shihddla. It is at times infested 
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by tie Eanjati robbers. Johnson gives its elevation 16,790 feet. An 
easy pass. {Joinaon.) 

KIRIS— 

An ilaka in the v/azirat of Skardu (BaltisttCn), sitnated along the course of 
the Shyok, just above its junction with the Indus, It is about 16 miles 
in length and 10 miles in mean breadth. Its area is not more than 160 
square miles and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 
8,000 feet. Before the Sikh conquest the chief was Kuram AK Khfin, 
who claimed descent from Biwan-cho, one of the Gyalpos of Khapalu. 
The inhabitants who are all Baltis show great ingenuity in constructing 
terraces for their crops, the earth having often to be brought from a long 
way off. They are wretchedly poor, and state that for half the year they 
suffer greatly from want of food. 

The plough is often pulled by manual labour, and it is a common sight, 
to see a bullock and a man pnlling the same plough. 

Apricots and mulberries grow in great quantities. The hills are quite 
barren. A good many poplars. The Leh-Skardu road runs along the 
right bank of the Shyok and is generally good. 

A pass leads into the Thalld valley. 

Baaovreea, 
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KIRIS—Lat. 35° 14'. Long-. 73° 1'. Eler. 8,000', approximate. 
A collection of hamlets in Kiris Baltistan, on the right bank of the Shjok, 
jwt above its junction with the Indus. It is on a nearly level plateau 
of large size. Round Kins there is a veiy extensive deposit of lacustrine 
clay, very fine, and horiaontally stratified. It contains about three hundred 
houses. {Aylmer — Thornton.) 

KIRKIT—Lat. 84° 3?'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A villap on a torrent of the same name, which flows into the Dris river, 

“rktbi" 

KIRKITCHU, Oft KIRITCHU, oe KARKITCHU- 
Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev 

ISn^bf iO miles above 

from Srinatrar altisUn). It is a halting-place on the routes 

branching off here. TtaTellere'^rr'^ ^ 

onnosite bant 'Ti,' j either halt here or at Chanagund, on the 

(Jfonlyomerie-Bende^oT)"^''^^'^^^ abundance. 

^kfllTTCTwthlhe 

KISHAN gIS- ^‘-^--bove 100 houses, (.yfarer.) 

extremitv of Knshna, takes its rise at the eastern 

joined W “ '^“tern direction, is soon 

Set on t dimensions, it bends in a nortb-westerly 

itself intyi th Ti } ^ ' Kashmir, turns to the south-west, emptying 

p"";'*!' “•“''.‘•"B- ra-31’. i™tl,b>w ft. ftw rf 

Gano-a at JSn estimates the whole length of the Kishan 

With ti. ^ ““d Its probable discharge at 1,000 cubic feet. 

<rab)e Hf ®*^®Pf*on of the ferry at Mozafarabad, it is nowhere navi- 
g L" . .. ®“%on>e''ie, in his account of the survey operations in 

verv ni!^- r**" * Valley of the Kishan Ganga as being throughout 

moLtoins'* ^ 

destriana with* “ff* j impossible for even the best pe- 

rfft"*ft.S,t.u.,T ““"V 

In some parts of its course the river scenery is very wild and beaati- 

vaiw”* “ * beginning a few miles below Kanzalwan. where the 
Ifueo narrow and the hill-sides so steep, that although the climate is 
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favonrable, no caltivation exists, and there are no inhabitants; indeed it 
is almost inaccessible. 

The principal tributaries of the Kishan Ganga are the Raman Sind 
which has been mentioned as joining it from the south side of the Tilai 
valley; the Burzil stream, which flows through the north-east portion of 
the Gurais valley; the Matsil, a considerable stream which drains the 
mountainous tract to the north of the Kashmir valley; the Kel dara, which 
drains a similar district on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, sonth of 
Chilas and Astor, and flows in nearly opposite the Matsil. The natives 
describe the Kel river as running into the Kishan Gangfa at right anglra, 
with such force and volume as to arrest its course, causing a large whirl¬ 
pool just above the junction. At the north end of the Drawer distriet, 
the Kishan Ganga is joined on the right bank, nearly opposite to Sharidi, 
by the Kankatori or Samgan, and in the middle of the same district, also 
on the right bank, by the Jagran river, receiving the united waters of the 
Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams, the drainage of the Karnao valley, 
by its left bank at the vill.ige of Titwal. Besides the tributaries above enu¬ 
merated, the Kishan Ganga receives contributions from iunnmerable streams 
and torrents. 

The force of the current, always very great, varies considerably in 
places ; on reaching the valley in which Mozafarabid stands, a few miles 
above its junction with the Jhelum, it moderates perceptibly. Its waters 
are throughout of a murky hue, and carry with them much detritus, owing 
to the friable nature of the mountains amid which they flow. 

A thermometer immersed iu the stream at the village of Tsenifil, on 
the Bdrzil branch (22nd July), registered 4to 52° in the air; at Tftwal, 
above the junction of the stream from the Karnao valley (21st August), 
66° to 78°; and at Mozafarabad (16th August), 60° to 89° in the air; and 
at the junction (17th August), 61° to 89° in the air; the same thermo¬ 
meter immersed in the Jhelum rising to 78°. At the point of junction, 
the Jhelum, which has the swifter current, flows in almost right angles to 
the course of the Kishan Ganga; tlie right bank of the nnited rivers is 
much the higher. 

Throughout the upper part of its course, as far as the Gdrais fort, the 
river is said to be completely frozen over during the winter; to the west 
of the fort ice forms in still places, but of no great strength or thickness. 

From abont the beginning of September to the end of April the Kishan 
Ganga is stated to be fordable at favonrable places at and above Gdrais 
fort, and as far down the vidley as the village of Sirdari; below the village 
and fort of Sharidi it is reported never to be fordable. 

In its course through the Tilail valley the Kishan Ganga is crossed by 
wooden bridges below the villages of Gujrind, Husingam, and Badagam, 
and between the villages of Mazakoi and Jnrnial, the bridge at Badagam is 
abont 76 feet m span; there is likewise a wooden bridge over the river 
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below tbe Gurais fort, which measares about 125 feet between the abut¬ 
ments ; a mile or two further down, near the village of Wanpura, there 
is another bridge of similar description, but rather less span. Below the vil¬ 
lage of Kanzalwan it is crossed by the main road leading towards Skardu. 
The river when at its height flows in two channels, which are both bridged, 
that over the main stream, which lies on the right bank, measuring about 
110 feet in length, and 4ifeot in breadth at the narrowest part between 
the balustrades. The next bridge crosses the stream between Bakthaor 
and Thaobut, and is about 125 feet long; the river has also been 
bridged at the village of Bakthaor, but no traces of this bridge now exist, 
and that which crossed the river at the village of Satti to the west of Thaobut 
was so frequently carried away, that all attempts to reconstruct it have been 
abandoned. A long interval then ensues without any bridges, but their 
want is not felt, as the mountainous tracts lying between the Gurais valley 
and Sharidi are almost entirely uninhabited. At Sbaridi, where the path 
from Kashmir towards Chilas crosses the Kishan Gangs, the only means 
of communication is by a rope suspension bridge of the zatnpa description, 
except in winter, when the river is ciossed at a narrow point above the vil¬ 
lage by a series of planks and trunks of trees; these, however, only afford 
transit to foot-passengers, cattle having to be swum across the stream, which 
is described as being a hazardous operation, owing to the force of the 
current and the number of rocks in the channel. 

At Dasut there is a fragile tampa bridge, and another just east of the 
village of Dudnifil. 

The wooden bridge which crossed the river just below the two islands 
opposite the village of Karen has lately been carried away; it is said that 
this bridge will be rebuilt; in the meantime a suspension bridge supplies its 
place. Between Bogan and Lalla there is a ro]^ suspension bridge, and 
the remains of similar bridge may be traced between Sharkot and Bata, 
and between Mirpur and Baran. 

Besides these, temporary kanal bridges, made of planks and trunks of 
trees, are, it is said, pushed across the stream at various places during the 
winter months when the river falls. 

At Titwal a substantial wooden bridge is thrown across the narrow 
rocky chasm through which the river flows. No other bridges are met with 
until reaching Mozafarabfid, just above which town there is a rope suspen¬ 
sion bridge; the traveller can also cross the river in the ferry b^t, which 
is said to ply all the year round, except for a short period in tiie depth of 
winter, when the stream falls too low for the boat to make the passage in 
safety. Below the town and above the junction of tbe Jhelum the natives 
are accnstomed to swim the stream with tbe aid of ma$akt, or inflated skins. 

The high-road from the Kashmir valley to Skardu lies along the upper 
portion of the valley of the Kishan Ganga, from the village of Kanzalwan 
t» near the source of the Burzil stream. The avalanches that fall in winter 
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and the huge rocks carried down by them, would soon render this road im¬ 
passable, but for the labours of the maharaja’s troops, by whom it is an¬ 
nually repaired before the despatch of stores for the support of the frontier 
garrisons. In a north-westerly direction a path lies by the banks of the 
river as far as the village of Sirdari, a little beyond which place it entirely 
ceases. The course of the river between Sirdari and Sharidi can only he 
followed at certain seasons of the year, when the waters are low; even then 
it has been but seldom accomplished, and is a matter of no little diflSculty 
and danger. Between Sharidi and Mozafarabad the river may be traced 
throughout its entire course : the path, which is only practicable for foot- 
passengers, is very rough, and but little used. 

Vigne states that the Kishan Ganga contains a grreat many fish, but the 
inhabitants of the valley would seem to be unable to catch them, as they 
form no part of their diet; he further adds that he was cautioned not to 
eat the roe of the fish, it being considered poisonous, and that one of his 
servants, disregarding the warning, be<‘ame alarmingly ill. 

KISHTWAiU-L at. 33° 10' and 83° 25'. Long. 75° 25' and 76° 10'. 

The name of a division of the Udampur district lying on the east side of 
the maharaja’s dominions. It is bounded on the north by Kashmir and the 
Maru Wardwan valley, on the south by Badraw5r, on the east by the Chan¬ 
dra Bhaga river, and on the west by the districts of R5mb4n and Banihal. 

It is a very mountainous district, and is bisected by the Chandra Bh5ga, 
which on being joined by the Maru Wardwan river flows almost due south 
through the middle of the province. 

The present condition of Kishtwar is not that of the times of its right¬ 
ful raja, who claimed, in common with the maliks of Sh5liabad in Kashmir, 
a descent from Nurshivan, king of Persia, and whose grandfather was the 
first Muhammadan raja of the country. 

The Mogul emperors were kindly disposed towanls the rajas of Kisht- 
wfir, and gave them jagirs or grants of land in Kashmir, which they pos¬ 
sessed till the time of the Sikhs. 

Abdulla Khan, who, as governor of the valley, made himself independ¬ 
ent of his master, Timur Sb5h, the Amir of Kabul, took Badrawar and 
gave it to the r5ja of Kishtwfir. The frontier of the latter piovince was 
at one time extended to that of Ladak, by the possession of Maru Wardw4n 
and Sui-u. After being taken possession of by Gul5b Singh of Jamii, the 
oppression and rapacity of the Sikhs reduced the revenue to a paltry amount 
of a few thousand rupees per annum j in A.D. 1350 it was said not to 
exceed 3,000 Hari Singhf rupees. 

The people of Kishtwar are a fine-made race in general, especially the 
Hindu portion, and are morally much superior to the Kashmiris, being 
more straightforward and cheerful. The language of Kishtwar is not that 
of Kashmir, but is said to resemble the dialect spoken on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Simla. 
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The Muhammadan population rather exceeds the number of the Hindus. 
The Tillages are so small as scarcely to be worthy the name, but the people 
generally live two or three families together, and the number in some 
houses is very considerable, amounting to fifteen or seventeen including 
children ; seven, however, may be taken as a fair average. The coarse puttu, 
or woollen cloth, worn by the people is made by themselves. The dress of 
the men consists of a loose jacket and long loose trousers tightened in at 
the ankle, with a skull-cap, and sometimes a blanket wound round the loins; 
a pair of grass shoes completes the costume. 

The women wear a long broad piece of puttu round the body and coming 
over the shoulders, and fastened by two curious long brass pins, with a chain 
connecting them. Most of them wear a sort of skull-cap, and some of them 
trousers. 

Parts of Kishtw&r have been compared to a perfec orchard, in which 
luscious wild fruits abound. Apples, pears, peaches, and pomegranates load 
the trees, and some of the poorer classes are said to subsist almost entirely 
upon fruit during the time it is in se-ison. 

A good deal of Ladak merchandise finds its way into Kishtw&r, princi¬ 
pally tea, felt, and pashm. Salt is also largely imported, but mostly from 
the Panj^b. , 

Flocks of goats and sheep are taken from Kislitwir in the month of 
November and early in December to the pastures near Jamu, where they 
remain about five months, a fax of one per cent, being levied on the way. 

Leopards, bears,jackals, foxes, porcupines, e.agles, vultures, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and it is said hares, are found in the mountains of KishtwAr. . The 
wild goat, called the tebr at Simla and Mussoorie, is common upon the 
mountains, where it is known by the name of the krM. The musk-deer is 
called the rouz; the gural or chamois is called the pijur. The banglu, or 
stag of Kashmir, is also said to be common on the western bank of the 
Chen&b, and between that river and the Panjtil. The scream of the pea¬ 
fowl is occasionally to be heard. The monSl is called nil or “ the blue bird 
the ben is called the hanro. A pheasant, which from description may be 
supposed to be the ai^s of the Himalaya, is here called the hulal, and its’ 
hen is called monk. The kalej pheasant is called the buklar. The jungle 
fowl and the red leg are common. The Chenab is said to contain but one 
kind of fish, probably the common Himalaya trout. Vigrne was t<dd that 
three kinds of snakes were met with in Kishtwtir, one of which is the cobra; 
that it is smaller than that of the plains, but its bite equally to be dreaded. 
The cure is attempted, as is usual in these countries, by manter or incanta¬ 
tion. by drawing a circle of water round the wound, and the repetition of 
certain words. 

The climate of Kishtw£r is something like that of Badrawdr, bnt is 
somewhat warmer and must have a less fall of rain and snow. Snow 
falls during four months, but it does not stay continually on the ground ; 
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it may do so for twenty days at a time. On the slope towards the river, 
1,U00 to 1,500 feet below, it stays but a few days. 

Drew gives the following account of its history :— 

** KishtirAr was governed by rAjput lAjaa, who, in early times, probably ruled inde- 
pebdeotiy of all otbert. 

'* The 6rst who»e name I can hear of ia rfja Bhagw&n Singh, who must bare lived 
two bondred yean or more ago, as he was seven generationa back from the one who waa 
ruler 6fty year* ago. The name of rija Bbagwdn Singh waa preserved from the oblivion 
that has overtaken his ancestors solely by his having had the hardihood to make war on 
the king of Delhi of the time. It was in the direction of Kashmir—then ruled from 
Dellii—that occurred the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in force. 
Tradition says that there was some fighting, hot that the rt^ja ultimately surrendered, and 
then the king of Delhi kindly bestowed two wazirs upon him, to advise him to see that 
he committed no such errors as the last. The names of these two were Jifin Pdl and 
Kshn Pil; they were Kbatrfs of Delhi. It is a curious thing that descendante of these 
men are np to this day in Kishtw&r. The positions of these two wazirs must have been 
Just like that of a British resident at a native court in India now ; but in that their 
office became hereditary, and that thetr families for generations supplied advisers to the 
ruler, the parsllsl does not hold. After Bhagw<n,came in regular succession, rfija Maha 
Singh (or perhaps M4n Singh) and rfija Jy Singh, of whom nothing is recorded. 

“ Then came (I am told he was aoo to the last named) rfija Girat Singh. This one 
left his old faith and became a Muhammadan, being converted by the miracles of one 
Saiad Shih-Parid-ud-dfu. Gimt Singh waa also a disciple of the emperor Aorangteb, 
who gave him the new name and title of lija Saiadat T4r Khiu. 

•• This conversion seems to have been followed by that of a certain number, but by no 
means the majority, of the KishtwiCr people. Of Muhammadaniaed Kishtwfirfs, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Kaahmfria, who being Muhammadans came in and settled, there an 
some both iu the town and in the villages. No doubt, many of the serrants of the rfija 
turned Muhammadan with him. We must remember that st that time the faith bad 
the prestige of being the one held by the rufers of India, After this first Muhammadan 
r4ja (where change of religion determined the faith of all succeeding rfijas), came r^a 
Amlak Singh, who received from the king of Delhi the style of rfija Sa adatmand Ehtfn. 
Then came the rfija Mihr Singh, who received from the same source the title of rfija 
Sa'idmsnd Khia. Next came r^ja Sujan Singh; then r<ja Inajtnlla Singh j lastly, r^a 
Mahammad Tej Singh, also called SaifuUa Kh<n. 

“ Bija Tej Singh wss the last independent Kisbtwfiri ruler. Down to this time 
the decendanU of the two waxlrs sent from Delhi were serving the family. But r^a 
Tei Singh made his chief adviser and gave the title of w^r to one ^kpat, a TWk. who 
till then had been a small Undbolder. This man quarrelled with hw master, fled from 
Kishtwfir, and came to rija GuWb Singh at Jamd and showed him how easily KishtwAr 
could be umexed by him. GoUb Singh brought a force to Doda. and there he was met 
by the r^ja, who, without fighting, gave himself up. He went to Lahore to Ranjft 
Singh’s court. Tej Singh had two sons, JamAl Singh and ZorawAr Singh. Cunning¬ 
ham says that Die representative of the family (whether one of these two, or a farther 
descendant, I do not know) was converted to Christianity by an Amencan missionaiy at 
LndhiAna. 

EiahtvAr bM ever einoe belonged to Jemu. Warir Inkpat beld high office under 
rAja GulAb Singh, and did him good service; he vraa kilied at Hnnahf B&gh, close to 
Srinagar, in the 6ght between GoIAb Singh’s troops and Shaikh Imam-dd-diD’a, in the 
j-ear 1846. Bit son was Waair Znriord, who waa a con&dential miniator of the m a ha - 
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r&jaV TIm detoendanU of the two wazirt from Delhi long remained in power in Kiabt* 
w&r. They were in fact hereditary ministem. They so far left the rules of thoir caste 
aa to intermarry with with the Tbakara.” (2)rc«— F^ae—wETerwy— Montgomerie.) 

KISHTWAR—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 5,450'. 

The principal town in the province of the same name ; is called Kartawar 
by the Kashmms. It is situated near the left bank of the Chandra Bhaira, 
on a plain which is about 2 miles in width and 5 miles in length, and lies 
about 74 miles south-east of Islamab&l by the Marbal pass, and 40 miles 
north of Badrawar. It is distant eleven marches, 129^ miles, from the 
town of Jamu, and 84 miles or 7 marches from Inshin, in the Marti 
Wardwan valley, and 186 miles or 20 marches from Kulang in Lahoul, by 
the road which follows the coarse of the Chandra Bh£ga. The soil of the 
plain upon which Kishtwar is situated rests upon a substratum of gneiss. 

The mountains which tower on every side are coated with oats and 
hollies, whilst their summits are covered with snow and fir trees, and justify, 
by their influence on the climate, the assertions contained in the follow¬ 
ing translation of a hill distich, by which their neighbours, the Kashmin's, 
have endeavoured to ridicule the poverty of the place : " Kishtwar is the 

Causeway of distress, where people are hungry by day and cold by night; 
whoever comes there, when he goes away is as meagre as the flag-staff of 
a fakir." 

Several streams come tumbling down to the river from a very great 
elevation; one in particular opposite the town has a shooting fall of many 
hundred feet, which, when swelled by the melting of the snows, must be 
a cascade of no ordinary magnitude. Villages are scattered over the plain, 
and are usually surrounded by hedgeless fields, raised in plateaus, and irri¬ 
gated by the little streams that flow over it from the eastward, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are cultivated upon them. A little saffron is also grown 
which is said to be of superior quality to that of Kashmir; and apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and quinces are fine and tolerably abundant. 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, water for irrigation purposes is 
scarce, but wheat of a superior quality, indian-corn, a little rice, barley, 
trumba, and other of the coarser grains are grown. 

'That the town of Kishtwar was formerly much larger than it is at pre¬ 
sent, the remains of stone fountains, one below the other down the ravine 
below the town, testify. It now consists of about 200 small houses, or 
rather cottages, not roofed like those of Kashmir, but flat-topped, and of 
one storey generally, and composed of wood, loose stones, and a plaster of 
mud. Fruit-trees are planted amongst them. The principal street is 
occupied by the bazar, and contains fifteen or twenty looms for weaving 
shawls of inferior quality. Coarse woollen blankets are also manufactured, 
but there is a complete absence of life of the busy cheerfulness one sees in 
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some baz&n. The people seem to hsve been bronght to s low stage of poverty 
from having, in former years, been given over to the Wazir family, which 
still holds much influence here. Two large houses built after the fashion 
of the houses of the richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, 
are exceptions to the general state of decay. 

The Muh.immadan population of Kisbtwar rather exceeds the number 
of Hindus who are of the Thakur, Krar, and other castes. The favourite 
ziarat or shrine of the former stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
town on the north. 

Blit the glory of the Hindus is a small black image of stone, about a 
mile and a half from the town, and known as the goddess with eight arms j 
two only are visible, as she is closely muffled up in clothes. 

The house of the old rAjas is surrounded by a mud fort erected on 
a sort of eminence commanding the town. After the Sikhs took possession 
of Kishtw&r, it was used as a prison, and the building in the Shalimar, a 
favourite garden of the old rajAs, situated in a cool and well-shaded ravine 
on the eastward of the town, was razed to the ground, and all pains taken 
to remove any objects that were likely to cherish the recollection of the 
former dynasty. The fort is oblong, with comer towers and other projecting 
buildings, and has a garrison of some thirty men. It is said to contain two 
guns. On the greensward before the town is the changham or polo ground, 
and the stone pillars which formed the goals are still standing. To the 
present day the villagers assemble in the months of December and January, 
aud play a game with bent sticks and a leather ball, exactly resembling 
hockey. 

Cholera has been known to be prevalent in Kishtw&ras late in the season 
as the early part of November. {Vigne — Hervej—Montgomerie.) 

KITHRI TENG—Lat. 33“ 48'. Long. 76“ 9'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jbelum just north of Bij-Bebara, 

KlUNG GANG LA or GONG LA— 

Lat. 34“ 15'. Long. 79“ 10'. Elev. 17,259'. 

Is on the bonudaries of Ladfik and Bndok, in the mountains south of the 
Changchenmo valley. The route from Bndok to Kiam leads over this pass, 
which is situated south-east of Kiam and close to the Kepsang peak (which 
lies east). ( Godwin-Antten.) 

KIZIL ANGUS OR KIZIL LANGUR— 

Lat. 85”15'. Long. 78” 5'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A camping gp-onnd on the summer route by the Karakoram pass, sontb of 
the Dipsang plain, which is crossed between it and Daolat-Beguldi (20 
miles}. The road from Murghi follows up the course of a tributary of the 
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Shyok, and is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. There is 
also a risk from stone avalanches. Beyond camp (on the right bank) the 
road continues up the stream for 6 miles to the Dipsang plateau. No fuel 
or forage procurable. (Belleto — Trotter.) 

KIZIL JILGA—Lat. 85° 20'42" Long. 78° 55' Elev. 18,850'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river. Two routes 
from the Changchenmo valley meet here, vtz., that by the Changluilg 
Pangtung and that by the Changliing-Burma pass. The passage of the 
river is difficult a little above thecamp. It here flows between two huge red 
rocks, the camping ground being under the southern one. Fuel {burtei), 
grass, and water within reach of camp down the river. {Trotter.) 

KIZIL PASS OB KIZIL DIWAN— 

Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,290'. 

Leads from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash, and 
is crossed between Sumna and Kizil Jilga on the route leading over the 
Changinng-Burma pass from the Changchenmo valley. 

" The pass is hardly perceptible.” No grass, but a little water and fuel 
can be found. {Trotter — Cayley.) 

KIZIL TAGH—Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 77° 87’. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river. It is passed 
between Balti.Brangsa and Wabab Jilga on the Karakoram route. It is 
5 miles from Chadartash. A little grass here in river-bed. {Shaw.) 

KNARUNG—Lat. 34° 1' Long. 77° 22' Elev. 

A spring, about 2 miles north-east of Skin, "said to have medicinal pro¬ 
perties, and of considerable repute among the natives. The water was 
scarcely tepid, and of a mawkish taste. Along the sides of the spring 
were incrustations of soda.” {Moorero/l.) 

KOFWABA—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated in a glen on the right bank of the Lol<ib stream, at the 
western end of the valley. It contains about twenty houses, which are much 
scattered. The most convenient spot for encamping is in a grassy dell in 
the centre of the village, shaded by trees, and surrounded with low bills 
on all sides but the east, which looks up the valley of the stream. 

KOHALA—Lat. 34° 7.' Long. 73' 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelnm, 21 miles north-east of 
Marf, on the high road leading into Kashmir; it is distant about 29 miles 
from Hatian by the old road, and 45 miles by the new. 
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In the neighbourhood this village is commonly called Patan, or the Pass. 
The Jlielum, which hen? forms the boundary between British territory and 
Kashmir, is a deep and rapid stream, about 75 yards wide, and its banks 
are steep and rocky. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. His 
Highness the late maharaja of Kashmir contributed through the Panjkb 
government 1142,0(10 towards its cost. There is also a ferry, but the 
passage occupies about half an hour. There are various paths lying over 
the mountains between Kobala and Punch ; they are described as being 
practicable for cattle. Cn the British side of the river is a very good dak 
bangalow. {Ajlmer.) 

KOHALING—Lat. 34 “7'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing about sixteen houses, situated 
on the slopes of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil stream. 

KOHIL—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A small village in the 'valley of Kashmir, about 5 miles south-west of 
Awdntipiir, and a mile north-east of Pa Yech. On its southern side, about 
100 yards beyond a fine spring whicli issues from the foot of the plateau, 
there is a small, roofless, and half-buried ruined temple, resembling that in 
the Manas Bal lake. (luce.) 

KOHIYAMA. See “ Khuihama.” 

KOHLUMBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Ladak lying between lat. 84° 4' and 34° I4', in long. 
78° 27.' It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise very abruptly and 
send down a row of glaciers that end in moraines upon the plain of Koh 
Lumba. The sides of these mountains are tugged and steep, and topped 
with perpetual snow. Godwin-Austen says that at the time of his visit 
(the end of August) the increasing cold had driven the shepherds with their 
flocks and herds from the higher grounds, and he found some families at 
Mondol, from which there is a path to Muglib. Towards the Pangong 
lake (into which the stream flows) it ends in a gorge, opening out towards 
the lake, into a considerable broad expanse of open ground, on which are 
scattered some small hamlets containing three or four families each, vit., 
Pabraong, Yurgo, Tublang, and last of all, where the stream debouches into 
the plain of Pangong itself, is Lukung. A path leads from Tsarap Tso 
(between Muglib and Taktil) to the Koblumba, and also a track from 
Phobrang. ( Godwin-A mten — Wird.) 

KOINABAL—Lat. 84° I'. Long. 71' 69'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles east of Pampur; it lies amid the rice- 
fields, on the direct path from that town towards Shar. 
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KOIRETA—L»t. SS° 82'. Long. 7+° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, (ituated on the left bank of the 
Ban atream ; it lies in a Teell-caltiTated and nodulating plain, 4 or 5 
miles broad, surronnded by hills. A short distance to the sonth-east, on the 
high bank of the river, there are two barad^ris well shaded by Diulbeiry 
trees. Supplies can be procured, but are precarious. 

Koireta is distant about 24 hoi north-west of Bhimbar, and 9 kot 
south-east of Kocli, and lies on the road between those places, {figne 
—Allgood.) 

KOKGtTND—Lat. 83° 32'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Sbahab^ valley, situated about half a mile south-east of 
VemSg, of which place it is considered to form a part. It consists of a 
few double-storied wooden houses shaded by trees. 

KOL—Lat. as- 35'. Long. 75* 2', Elev. 

A large village in the Kol Narawa valley. The houses, which are built 
principally of wood, are double-storied, and have pent and thatched roofs. 
Wowul Kol, a smaller village, lies about a quarter of a mile to the north, 

KOLAHOI—Lat. 34» 13'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 11,000', approximate. 
The name of the va'ley at the northernmost sonrce of theLidar. It derives 
this appellation from a stone, which has a natural hollow, where a fakir 
used to reside. This stone is still an object of veneration to a few people. 
A glacier, from which the river issues, closes tht valley. (Montgomerit— 
Wingate.) 

KOLANG MOLANG— 

The name given to the northern slopes of the Kolang and Molang peaks, 
in Upper Drawar, situated respectively in lat. 34® 41 and 34° 39', long. 
74° 4', on the south side of the Kisban Gang^ river. 

KOLHAMA—Lat. 34® 4'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangpl pargana, situated a few miles east of Firozpilr, 
on the south side of the torrent. 

KOLLUR—Lat. 33° 66'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Oachinpara pargana, situated above the right bank of the 
Lidar, on the road from Bij Behira towards Ganeshbal. (Herveg.) 

KOL NABAWA— 

A beautiful strath opening out of the Diosur pargana, at the south-west¬ 
ern extremity of the Kashmir valley. It is between 9 and 10 miles in 
length, by about 11 to 2 miles in breadth. In looking up to it from 
the plain, the large village of Hanjipur stands conspicuously in front; 
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before it are numerous rice-fields in plateaus, and behind it is an ad. 
mirable disposition of peaks and wood-crowned heights, bounded on ^1 
sides by the snowy Panjal range. 

It coutains five or six villages inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans, 
and in the recesses under the mountains are the log-houses of the principal 
herdsmen in Kashmir. The waters of the Buzu and Karndi streams, which 
drain this valley, are highly esteemed. These streams flow into the Veshau 
river, and the valley is passed on the march from Vernag to Shupion. 
{Wingate — Ftgne.) 

KOMERIE— 

A stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the Siwuldar 
pass, south-west of Badraw&r, and empties itself into the Neru river in lat. 
S3°, long. 75“ 45', below the village of Udrana, where it is crossed by a 
bridge on the road between Badrawdr and Doda. 

KOMPAS hA—ride " Dkhra Kompas.” 

KONGRA CHU— 

The principal affluent of the Hanl£ Tso. It flows into the lake from the 
west, from the mountains east of the Tsomorari lake. {Cunningkam.) 

KONGTA LA, or KON BA LA, or GONGTA LA, or MANBAR PASS— 

Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 78“ 40'. Elev. about 18,600', 

Lies 4| miles west of Shtisbal, south of the Pangong lak^ and is 
crossed from here on the route to Ldh vi4 the Long Cbu (or Long 
Burma) valley. Trebeck crossed this pass (the Manbar he calls it) on the 
2nd December, west, and joined the Changloiig valley above Gogra. 
Fuel plentiful ; grass scarce ; water from stream. {Dreie—Trotter.) 

KON NAG—Lat. .S4° 1'. Long. 76° 42'. Elev. 

An elevated encamping ground on the Shot Khol stream, in the narrow 
valley which leads from Maru Wardw£n into Suru by the Shot Khol or 
Lanwi La. The outline of the surrounding mountains is sharp and 
rugged j some are of granite formation and others exhibit clay strata. 

A few stunted birches are the only trees to be seen, except here and 
there an abortive pencil cedar. Grass is abundant on the small plains and 
the slopes of the less rugged heights. A few bushes of tamarisk grow on 
the banks of the river, and the wild flowers are very abundant. 

From near this place the patb to Sflru by the Kwaj Kur pass branches 
off. {Hervtg.) 

KONSA NAG—Lat. S3’ SI'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying between the basaltic peaks of the Panjdl range at 
the south-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir. 

The position of this &r-fiuu«d lake is the same as that of the valley ; 
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north'West and south-east, its length is apparently about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth something under a mile and a half; at the east end 
the banks slope gently downward to tbe water's edge, leaving a gulf be¬ 
tween them through which another part of the Panj&l is visible, and which 
also in summer time affords a channel by which the melted snow can pass 
into the lake. There is verdure on this and the western bank .or dam, 
which is steeper. On the north and south sides the bare rock rises very 
abruptly from the water at an angle of about forty degrees with its level, 
and with an inclination towards the east. The peaks on the east side, 
which are not more than 1,400 feet above the level of the water, are re¬ 
markably pointed; the sides are bare and scarped, and, to all appearance, the 
valley of the lake has been formed by the forcible separation of the moun¬ 
tain top. Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the lake, the 
bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below the present 
level of the water, though the depth may have been slightly decreased 
by the soil and detritus brought into it by the m . lting of the snow, which, 
when in full action, makes a difference of 4 feet in the level of this great 
mountain reservoir. The surface of the water is dark and dull-looking, 
and has in many places the appearance of great depth ; its temperature 
(17th August) was 57° to 64° in the air. The fresh and unworn aspect of 
the eastern side forbids the idea that this extraordinary place has ever been 
the crater of a volcano, which the more irregular and heaped-up appear¬ 
ance of the western bank, combined with the knowledge that it is not a very 
compact mass (a knowledge derived from tbe fact of the waters of the 
lake having found their way through it), might otherwise have tended to 
encourage. But it is evident that the vacuity has been formed by the 
sinking of the lower end of the tabular rocks on tbe eastern bank, and that 
the northern bank, or dam, remains more rounded in consequence of its not 
having been suffieieutly a sharer in the force which has upraised the other. 

The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of quartz in 
a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix. This formation, which is very com¬ 
mon in Kashmir, the natives call the ehitur deyn, or the devil’s small-pox, 
supposing it to be a disease in the rock caused by the evil eye. The stream 
which descends from the lake is the incipient Veshau; its full strong tor¬ 
rent is seen gushing out from the foot ot the last and lofty eminence that 
forms the dam on the western end of the lake, whose waters thus find an 
exit not over but through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded. 
The Konsa Nag is not held in tbe same estimation as the Ganga Bal on 
the opposite side of the valley. The real old Hindu name, and that of the 
mountains surrounding it, is Kysur; and it is also called by them Vishnu 
paudh (the foot of Vishnu), who is reported to have created the lake by 
stamping with his foot. 

This noble mountain tarn is not of course without its legends. 

At the western end the trap-rock descends to the water in a succession 
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of steps or benches. Tradition and superstition have made out that the 
highest seat was the throne of a raja, who need to preside in this part of 
the mountains ; beneath him sat the wazir, then the sardars or nobles on 
the rock below them. Hindus occasionally pay the lake a visit for the pur¬ 
poses of ablution, when they invariably make offerings to the waters, be¬ 
lieving that a deyu or demon has its abode in the flood. 

The pass over the edge near the Kunsa Nag has long been known by 
the name or the Fathi Pansil, or the Ridge of Victory. The name was 
not given on account of any recent event. [Vigne.) 

KORWINI—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 75° 8'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Veshau, about 4 miles west of 
Islamabad, where there is said to be very good Ashing. (Ince.) 

KORZO GOMPA—rt*»KAEZ0K.” 

KOSPtJRA—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A small dirty village situated about a mile south of Shupion; it is watered 
by a stream from the Rembiara. 

KOT—Lat. 32° 87'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain north of Pud. A rill of water flows down through 
the village, which is surrounded by. some cultivation. 

KOTA JILGA-Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 78° 55. Elev. 16,730'. 

A camping ground in the Knbrang valley, 8 miles above Gogra. Road 
np stream, impassable for laden ponies j grass, water, and wood at camp. 

( Trotter — Wart!.) 

KOTANG—Lat. 35® 23'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltist&n). It consists of two parts, 
viz., Kotangpoian and Kotangbala. It contains forty-six houses. 

KOTHAIR—Lat. 33°.A0'. ]^ng. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated in the mountains a few miles south-east of Achibal. It 
contains a Hindu ruin, consisting of a square building and an old tank, in 
no respect differing from the usual appearance of other old ruins in Kash¬ 
mir. 

Two miles distant from Kothair are some iron mines. The ore from 
these mines is brought to the village to be smelted as there is no water 
near the mines. It is broken into small fragments by the children, and 
mixed with earth and coarsely powdered limestone. These materials are 
piled up into a furnace about 2 feet high, with intervening beds of 
charcoal, and two hand-bellows are nsed to create a blast; the smelting lasts 
about twelve hours, and the produce of a furnace is only a few seers. The 
beat is not snfhcient to make the iron run; and it remains at the bottom of 
tbe furnace a viscous mass, full of scoriae, and very brittle when cold, with 
a tufaceous aspect. The slag is black glass, compact, and mnch less 
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scoriaceous than is customary. The iron is heated and beaten with hammers 
to refine it. It is short, probably from bad manufacture. 

Two or three men and children, and some women, all of one family, 
working as miners, carriers, and smeltei's, turn out about two maunds of 
iron from one furnace in the month. There are only three furnaces at 
Kothair, giving a supply of six maunds of iron per mensem. 

The turnout given of the smelting at Kothair is not to be regarded 
as an indication of the richness of the mines. Mr. Verchere believes that 
the miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to the maharaja’s govern¬ 
ment, and that their most usual occupation is to grow a little rice or indian- 
corn. “ I have no doubt,” he adds, “ that a large quantity of iron could 
be obtained by increasing the mines, and adopting better furnaces with a 
blast worked by water-power, wind-mill, or horse-power,” (Fignt-Fer- 
ehere.) 

KOTIL—Lat, 33“ 18'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated to the north-east of Chaomnk, on the high land about a 
mile from the left bank of the Punch Toi river; it contains about twenty 
houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat caste. 

KOTLI—Lat. 33°31'. Long. 73° 57', Elev. 

An open town situated about 100 feet above the left bank of the Pdnch 
T6i river; it gives its name to a district of Naoshera. The town lies 
at the northern extremity of an oval plain or basin, which is enclosed by 
low jungle-covered hills. It is distant about 30 miles south of Punch, to 
which place there are two roads, one following the bank of the Punch T6i, 
the other crossing the Nandheri and Sona Galis; both are somewhat rough 
and stony, and trying for cattle. Mirpur is distant about 40 miles south 
by the direct path, which is very rough, that by Sensar being preferable; the 
journey by both of these roads is usually divided into three stages. Nao¬ 
shera is distant the same number of marches to the south-east, and the road 
is stated to be good and practicable for cattle, as is also that to Bhimbar, 
which lies four marches to the south-east. 

There are about two hundred and eighty-four houses in Kotli, some few 
being of brick, but most are single-storied buildings made of mud and 
boulders, with flat roofs, and have a very dilapidated appearance. There is 
a tahsil and kotwali in the town. The baradari, which is situated at the 
edge of the bluff above the river just north of the town, is a capacious brick 
building, but is very dirty and in bad repair; it is used as a government ofiice. 
There are two Hindu temples and a shiwala or dharmsXla; also two mas- 
jids, one of which is in ruins. Below the town on the banks of the river 
is a fakir’s makan and some gardens; also numerous water-mills, which are 
fed by channels constructed along the edge of the stream. The Punch 
Toi is crossed by two ferries, one just above and the other below the town; 
though broad, the river is not very deep, and may be forded during the 
winter months. The following is a list of the trades and occupations of 
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the inhabitants, who are said to nnmber about eight hundred men, of whom 
six hundred are Hindus 

Shops, Hindd ...••>...96 
„ Muhammadan ........ Q 

Fshdri zamindars, Muhammadans of the Mnkral caste ... 60 

Goldsmiths, Hindds.14 

Horse-keepers ..10 

Washermen .......... 6 

Dyers...6 

Butchers .......... 1 

Gardeners .......... 1 

Leather-workers . . • • • • .-. .2 

Sweepers . . • . ... . . . .3 

Chokidars. 3 

Potters ...........11 

Carpenters ..........1 

Blacksmiths ..........2 

Millers . . . . . « . . .'. .16 

Musicians .......... 4 


There is a well, and also four tanks in the town, which contain very dirty 
water; good water may, however, he obtained from the river at no great 
distance. Supplies are abuudant. The climate of Eotli, which is very hot, 
is tempered by a cool breeze, which blows down through the narrow valley 
of the Punch T6i river. The surrounding plain is flat and highly cnlti« 
vated ; it is almost bare of trees, and there is but little shade in the town. 

EOTLI—Lat. 32° 69'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large village about 1 mile north of Badrawar; it is situated on the 
Hayl stream above the left bank of the Nerd, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village. Eotli is the point of separation of the roads from 
Badrawar to Kishtwar and Doda. It is inhabited by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; there is one shal-bdf, the remainder being zamindars. 
Abi Chand, a descendant of the ancieut rdjas of Badrawar, resides in the 
village. 

EOTLI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 73° 44'. Elev. 

A small village situated a little above the left bank of the Jhclnm, about 
60 miles west of Baramula, between Cbikar and Hatian. (Inct.) 

EOUNDI—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 6l'. Elev. 

A village in Karnao, situated at a considerable elevation above the right 
bank of the Eazi Nag stream and the village of Schdrt. It is divided into 
two parts, Konndi Gujaronwalf and Eonndi Syudonwali; the former con¬ 
taining eight families of Gujars, a mulla, and two weavers; the latter a 
masjid and five families of Saiads, a mulla, and two zamindars of the Man- 
nam caste. 

EOUN NAG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A small lake lying to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain, close to 
the pass between the Asian Marg and Panjtami valleys. (Alontfomtrit.) 
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KOUNTRA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Eler. 

There are two villages of this name, situated on the west side of a low spur 
about the right bank of the Ningil stream. The lower village is known as 
Bun or Cbota Kountra, the upper as Pet, or Burra Eountra. The road 
from the Gulmai^ to Sopur, and also that to Baramula, passes through 
these villages, to which places it is the usual stage, being distant about 3 
miles from Gulmarg, and IS miles and 8 miles from Sopur and Baramula 
respectively. 

There are plenty of walnut and other shady trees about these villages, 
and many eligible spots for encamping, the most inviting being situated 
about midway between the two; a channel from the Ningil stream fur¬ 
nishes an abundant supply of water. There is also extensive cultivation, 
both of rice and dry crops. Supplies and coolies obtainable. 

Pet Kountra contains fifteen honses inhabited by Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars, a mulla, a watchman, carpenter, blacksmith, a cow-keeper, and a 
bania's and general shop. In Bun Kountra there is a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, a pandit, who is the patwari 
of the village, a mulla, and a watchman. The honses are built of dove¬ 
tailed timbers plastered with mud, and have thatched roofs. 

KOWRA—Lat. 32° 37'. Long. 76° 52'. Elev, 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated about a mile north-east of 
Pud; it contains about six houses built on the slopes of a conical hill, 
which is topped with hr trees. Below the hill to the north the ground is 
terraced and extensively cultivated. 

KOWSA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

This village, which is the Chief place in the Poruspur pargana, is situated 
on the left of the Snknig river. 

KRALNEW—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, containing about twelve houses. 

KRALPORA—Lat. 84° O'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the right bank of the Dudh Ganga river, 
about 4 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Sbupion. It is the 
tahsil station of the Yech pargana. 

KRALWARI—Lat. 33°66'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A large village in the Nag£m pargana, containing about forty houses, 
situated on the left bank of the Budh Ganga river, about 5 miles north 
of Chrir. 

The inhabitants say that in the time of the maharaja Gulab Singh, 
some European built a house in this village, in which he lived. The Dndb 
Ganga is crossed below the village by a well-made bridge about 25 feet 
long and 8 feet broad, and the stream, which is usually about a foot 
deep, may also be forded. 
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KRAR— 

A caste of Dogrras. They include the lower class of traders of different 
kiuds—small shopkeepers, &c. (Dreto.) 

KREW—Lat. 34° 1'. Xong. 75° Elev. 

A large village in the Vihew pargana, situated about 5 miles east of Pam- 
pur. At the entrance of the village, on the north-west side, there is a 
stone covered with some curious carvings, and similar stones adorn the small 
tank at east end of the village, in which the Naga Nek spring rises. 
Besides this, there are two other springs, the Hir Nag and the Rishi Nfig, 
the waters from which form a stream which flows through the village. 

On the west side of the village, shaded by magnificent chunar trees, is 
he ziarat of Saiad Kasim. 

The following is an approximate list of the inhabitants : Seventy 
families of Muhammadan zamindars, forty shal-bafs and a rafuga, two 
Muhammadan bauias, sixteen pandits, two Hindu banias, a dum, two haken > 
two milk-sellers, two cowherds, two blacksmiths, two carpenters, two 
washermen, four potters, four leather-workers, two harkaras. 

There are also among the inhabitants two krimkusb. The usual encamp- 
ing ground is on the open space on the north side of the Naga Nek spring, 
near a double-storied brick building intended for the reception of govern¬ 
ment officials. 

The Harut Sarar fair is held at the Jawala-ji-makdn, on the spur of 
the Zala Parbat hill above the north-west end of the village. On this hill 
is a stone which the Hindus go and worship on the 14th of June, present¬ 
ing money, gold, silver, clothes, aud eatables. 

Krew, being abundantly supplied with water, is surrounded by rice cul¬ 
tivation, and the fruit and other fine trees by which it is shaded give the 
village a very pretty appearance. {ElmtUt.) 

K RIMCHI OB KIRAMCHI—Lat. 32° 58'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 2,300'. 

A small town in the province of Jamd, containing about four hundred inha¬ 
bitants ; it lies about 30 miles north-east of Jamu, on the road towards 
Kashmir, by the Banibal pass. On the south side of the town there is 
a fort situated on the flat top of an isolated hill, which rises to a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The fort is 
in a very ruinous condition, but contains an enclosure with the necessary 
accomm^ation for the mabardja and his family when travelling. The town 
lies between this hill and the ridge to the north. Supplies are procurable, 
and water irom a baoli, or from a branch of the Bim Kad stream, which 
flows on the east side of the town. Coolies are obtained with much diffi¬ 
culty, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Brahmins. 

This and the tract of eountiy round it used to be nnder a rfija or a 
Mian of the FathedI tribe of Rajputs, who was tributary to Jamd, paying 
it yearly H2,000 and giving the services of some ten horsemen. About 
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the year 1834, Ouldb Singh, having made up his mind to possess the place, 
refosed the tribute, and sent a force to besiege the fort; after some time 
they took it, and the country was annexed. ( Brew.) 

KRIRI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A large village situated on a sloping table-land in the Kruhin pargana. It 
is said to contain a masjid, and the ziarat of Saiad Haji Murad Sahib, 
Bnkhin, and twenty-five families of zamindars, five pirzadas, a diim, a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a bania, a cow-keeper, and a mulla. There are many 
trees about the village. 

KRISHFT^RA—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, which, with G-unapura and Malpura, make 
up the land called Nagar. There has been at one time a large town here 
which from some reason has been separated into three villages. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

KRITI—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in the middle of the Nowhug Nai, on the path lying up 
the valley, about three miles south of Nowbug. It contains ten houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars. 

KRORAS—Lat. 84° 35'. Long. 74° 22', Elev. 6,900', approx. 

A village which lies to the north of the Lol^b valley, but it is included in 
the Uttar pargana. It is situated in the Schart valley, on the path leading 
towards Sharidi in Upper Drawer. That part of the village lying on the 
right bank of the stream is called Lishteal. 

^ The population numbers twenty-five families of zamindars, including a 
mulla, a blacksmith, a barber, and a shepherd. There is a tldina in the 
village, and the ziarat of Saiad Habibula; that of Bab5 Gafur Sahib is 
situated on a hill to the east. The village also contains a spring called 
the Kar Kat Nag. Rice is extensively cultivated and a little corn, and 
there is an abundance of fruit-trees about the place. 

The inhabitants state that this village was founded by two brothers, Eulu 
and Ruchu, after whom it was called, and that the name has since been 
corrupted to that now in use. It forma part of the jagfr which was bestowed 
at the desire of the British Government on Khwfija Sh4h Niazulla, Naksh- 
bandi, in recognition of the services rendered by him to Mr. William 
Moorcroft. This family has done good service to the British Government. 
Mohammad Sh4h, the elder son of Khwnja Shfih, died at Lahore. Ahmad 
Sh41i, the younger, died in Yarkand, whither he bad proceeded to discover 
the particulars of Adolphe Schlagentweifs murder. KhwiijaGafdr Sh£h, 
one of the same family, was also engaged on a mission to Yarkand. 

KROWA—Lat. 83° 26'. Long. 76° 14', Elev. 

A small village lying in a well-wooded little valley some distance above Uie 
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right bank of the Banib^I stream, about 1 mile west of that village. 
The houses are built of mud with £at roofs; the village is supplied with 
water by a stream from the hills. 

KRUD—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated ou the south side of the Kuthar pargana, about 6 mites 
north-east of Achibal. The houses, which are somewhat scattered, number 
about thirty-five; there is also a masjid in the village and the ziarat of 
Yfisaf Sha^ Five of the inhabitants are pandits, and the rest Muham¬ 
madans. 

KRUHIN— 

A pargana in Kanirdj ; it comprises the district lying on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, south-west of the Wular lake, but the tahsfl station is at 
Baramula. This pargana lies partly in and partly out of the valley, the one 
part (Narwao) being separated from the other by a very low spur, yet the 
whole is considered to belong to Kashmir. {Montgomerie.) 

KUARDO—Lat. 35° 22'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu Baltistan, about 5 miles from Skardii 
on the right bank of the River Indus. It lies along a ravine, bounded on 
the west by a high hill of alluvial deposit, and on the north and east by 
spurs from the peak of Mashkulla. In spite of a somewhat scanty supjdy 
of water for irrigation purposes, without which nothing will grow in these 
regions, the village of Kuardo is beautifully wooded and green; fields 
rise in terraces for a distance of about 2 miles along the valley. Ti e 
liouses are scattered about them, surrounded, by fruit-trees, apricot, mul¬ 
berry, walnut, and apple; willows are common. The vines are planted at 
the foot of the trees, and hang in festoons from the branches; they bear 
largely. The field cultivation consists of wheat, cockscomb, tmmba, barley. 
Excellent gourds, melons, cucumbers, turnips, &c., are grown in the 
gardens. The water flows in artificial channels through the fields, and the 
supply being small, is economised by being collected into some large tanks 
with sides built of boulders and earth, from which a certain quantity is 
allowed to each zamindar. The houses, in sets of about eight or ten, are 
built in two stories; the ground-floor walls are of the rounded stones 
from the ravines, with mud, or of sun-burnt bricks of large size, cut out 
of the hard lacustrine clay. This lower story is nsnally about 6 feet 
high, and is either used in the winter as a residence, or serves for the 
cattle, sheep, andg oats. The walls of the upper story are made of strong 
wicker-work, often double, and well plastered with mud. The upper story 
does not cover the whole of the lower; but a portion is left with a flat 
roof, where the owners usually sit and where they clean their grain. In 
the better kind of houses the upper story is of wood. The ascent to 
these houses is by a ladder from the outside, so that the inmates in a 
measure are secure. The crops are often stored up, as small ticks, on the 
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roofs, as well as the grass for the cattle, where it is close at hand during' the 
winter, when the ground is wholly covered with snow. The women clean 
the grain, and, with the exception of ploughing, do as much work as the 
men, even carrying heavier loads. When cattle are scarce, it is not un¬ 
usual to see a couple of men harnessed to a plough. The fields are kept 
exceedingly clean and are well manured. 

During the apricot season the large rocks and roofs of the houses are 
covered with the fruit, and in two or three clear days become sufficiently 
dry to be packed in skins. The village is backed by very high masses of 
conglomerate and clay, forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, 
resting on the ancient rocks behind. From Skardu these rocks are very 
conspicuous. It is said to contain 309 bouses, (Godwin-Austen—Thornton— 
Aylmer.) 

KUUHMALLA—Lat. 33“ 58'. Long. 75° 8', Elev. 

A village situated abont 3 miles north of Tral, on the path towards 
Arphal. It contains a masjid and about twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, including a mulla, chowdrf, dum, and two banias. There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

KUENLUN MOUNTAINS— 

The eastern range stretches from the bend in the Karakash river at Shah- 
dula in an easterly direction for a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Karakash, and is then said to termi¬ 
nate on an extensive plain communicating with the Cbangthang plain. 
Johnson was told that by skirting the eastern extremity of this range, 
wheeled conveyances might easily be taken from Elcbi to the Changchenmo 
valley over the Changthang plain. {Fide “Boutks.") 

He ascended three peaks of this range—E. 57 (lat. 35° 53' 30", long. 
79° 88' 32', height 21,767'). E. 58 (21,973'), and E. 61. 

The eastern range forms the southern bonudary of Khotan, and.is crossed 
by two passes, the Yan^ or Elchi Diwan, crossed in 1865 by Johnson, and 
the Hindutak Diwan, crossed by Robert Sohlagentweit in 1857. Both 
passes are very difficnlt, and the latter can only be used by foot-passengers. 

Dr. Henderson says that (in July) the range was tipped with snow, 
and the valleys filled with glaciers; some of the higher peaks rise to over 
24,000 feet, and abont 6,000 feet above the valley of the Karakash river 
which flows along their southern base. 'The higher peaks are all granite, 
and the lower spurs are composed of gneiss and slate. There is a general 
absence of vegetation. 

According to Hayward, the Karakash at Shidula forms the division 
between the eastern and western Kuenlun. The latter range is crossed 
by several passes on the routes leading into Yarkand, piz., the Yangi Diwan 
pass (by the winter route] the Suget Diwan on the summer route over 
a spur of this range, and further north by either the Kilik, Kilian, or Sanjn 
passes. {Johnson—TroUer — Henderson.) 
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KUENLUN PLAINS— 

Lie between the Kuenlnn (eastern) and the Lokhznng ranges; the latter 
separate them from the Lingzithang plains. From Thaldat the groniid 
slopes gently down for 200 feet to the level of the plains. To the south¬ 
east their boundary is not seen, but lofty snowy peaks are visible in the 
distance. The plains are 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, or 1,000 
feet lower than the Lingzithang plateau. The surface is very uneven, and 
is sometimes of a hard clay, and sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand 
and half clay. At thelower levels, small, shallow saline lakes are met with 
iiere and there. 

The drainage does not communicate with the Karakash river, there 
being an intervening barrier like the Lingzithang. These plains are deso¬ 
late, barren, and uninhabited. {Drew.) 

KUGRANG— 

A valley running into the Changehenmo valley from the north-north-west, 
and joining the CItanglung valley above Gogra. Fuel plentiful ; grass 
scarce; water from stream. {Drew — Trotter.) 

KUKAB, NAG—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 

These splendid springs are situated at the foot of the hills ou the south side 
of the Bring valley, about 3 miles south-east of Sagam. The water 
gushes out most copiously in six or seven places from the limestone rock at 
the foot of a long range of verdant hills, and forms a stream equal to that 
of Vernfig in volume, and far superior iu the quality of its water, which 
is considered among the 6nest in Kashmir. The stream, which flows from 
the spring, is about 12 feet wide, and forms a junction with the Bring 
river. (Figne.) 

KUK AT AGHZI—“ The mouth of the blue horse"— 

Lat. 3«° 18'. Long, ir 20'. Elev. about 12,870'. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, 12 miles above 
Kulanuldi on the winter (or Kngiar) route to Yarkand. Two miles above 
camp are the ruins of an outpost fort at the mouth of a glen, which leads 
over a ridge to the east to Shadula (two days' journey). On the road from 
Kulanuldi the river is crossed girth-deep several times on a shingly and 
sandy bottom. Channel wide, with high bills on either side. Camp in 
tamarisk jungle. ( Bellew — Trotter.) 

KUKSAR OE KAKSAL—Lat 34° 35'. Long. 76° 4'. Elev. 

A village in Khnrmang (Baltistan) situated on the left bank of the DriSs 
river, at the junction of its tributary the Kuksar. It contains nine houses. 
{Aflmer.) 

KUKSAR RIVER oa SHINGO— 

A tributary of the DrSs river, rises near the plateau of Deosai, and flow¬ 
ing east joins the Dr5s river, just below the village of Kuksar. Its waters 
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are very clear, whilst those of the Dris river are turbid. The valley 
belongs to the ilaka of Khurmang. The inhabitants are mostly Brokpas 
and number about 100 families. (Cunningham — Belleic — Aylmer.') 

KUKURUS—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, containing the ziarat of Baba Putts 
Sahib. A road branches off from this place to the village of Wysa. 
(Montgomerie^ 

KTJLAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river; it is 
shaded by fine trees, and watered by a stream from the hills. Besides a 
inasjid and a brick hamdnt, it contains the ziarat of Baboda Sahib, and 
two houses inhabited by pirzadas, and eleven families of zamindars. 

Rice is grown in the neighbourhood, but this cultivation does not extend 
higher up the valley. There are some government magazines in the village 
for storing salt and sulphur imported from Ladik. 

The Nichinai valley, in the mountain range, to the north-east of the 
Ullage, may, it is said, be reached by a path lying through the Chor Gali. 

KtJLANGAM—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Pohm river, about a mile west 
of Chogal, just south of the path between Sopur and Sbalurah. 

Including Arampura, this village contains about twenty-two bouses 
inhabited by zamindars. 

KtfLANI—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

Is situated on the left bank of the Mandi river, just above its junction 
with the Surau, about 3 miles east of Punch. It is a small village con¬ 
taining about seven houses iuhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

KULANULDI—"The wild horse died”— 

Lat. 36° lb'. Long. 77° 10' Elev. 18,210'. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, on the Kngiar route 
to Yarkand, 74 miles below Aktagb, between which the river is crossed 
eighteen times. This portion of the route was at one time very unsafe, 
being infested by robbers (Kanjuti). Camp in tamarisk jungle. River 
channel half mile wide. 

Eight miles below camp is the Yangi Diwan pass, the road to which is 
very difiScult, passing through a narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
■(Trotter—Bellev.) 

KULGAM—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small town, the tahsfl station of the Diosnr pargana; it is very pictnr- 
esonely situated on the southern side of a table-land overlooking the left 
bank of the Veshau, whose bed is here spread out and divided into several 
channels. It contains two old ziirats; the large one is that of Husdn 
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SiroDari, and the smaller that of Shah Hamadin. Between Ku1g4m and 
Shapion to the north-west, there is a small canal cut from the Yeshau for 
irrigation purposes. 

The place was once famous for its manufacture of wooden toys, and 
would appear to have been a rendezvous for merchants and others proceed¬ 
ing to the Panjtib by the Golabgarh pass. Cl)6e to Kulgara there is a 
heronry upon two huge chunar trees. Supplies are procurable. (Viffnf— 
Ince.) 

KOLIGAN—Lat. 34" 33'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village situated to the north of the LolSb valley. An excellent road, 
which runs along the ridge of mountains to the north, commences at this 
village. (Montgomerie.) 

KULLI—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, containing a beautiful spring shaded by 
four splendid chunar trees. This spring is known in the neighbourhood as 
Shai Hamden’s spring, a fable relating that when this saint reached the 
village, his horse was thirsty, whereupon he ordered him to strike his foot 
to the earth, which doing, this spring gushed forth. 

Kulli lies a little more than a mile south of Tral, by the path towards 
Sursu, on the Jhelum. There is one Hindu family in the village; the rest 
of the inhabitants, numbering about thirty families, are Muhammadans. 
KULSI— Eidtf » KhIlbi." 

KtJMBRlAL—Lat. 34°33'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Lolab valley, situated on the right bank of the Schfirt 
stream, just above its junction with the Lahwal. It contains about twelve 
houses. 

KUMDAN—Lat. 36° 8' 1". Long. Elev. 15,290'. 

A camping ground on the Shyok river, situated 9 miles below Gapshan, and 
10 miles above Brangsa Saser. It is on the winter route from the latter to 
Daolat-Begnldi. Between Brangsa Saser and Gapshan some immense 
glaciers are passed. Bellew gives an account of them 

" We descended to the bod of the Shyok, and following up its stream for two hours 
came to a glacier lying right athwart the valley, which runs in a north-west direction. 
We here entered a narrow lane between vertical walls of white marble rocks on one side 
and bottle-green glacier on the other, and for one hour went up its stream, crossing 
from side to side, till we finally emerged upon the valley beyond, and then, going on for 
a mile or so, we camped on a raised beach of shingle under a sheer wall of white marble 
and in full sight of another great glacier only a few hundred yards ahead. This second 
glacier is seen winding down a long valley of which it fills the hollow like a solid rive 
and at its top, many miles away to the west, rises a very remarkable peak. The ad¬ 
vance of this glacier obliquely across the valley, by closing its passage, produced that 
inundation of the Indus in 1843 which proved so destructive along its course down to 
&tak. The other glacier, left behind ns, crosses the valley at right angles, and must 
have struck the opposite aide with great force, for 1 irotioed that the rocks were omshed 
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and powdered in eome parta, and had masses of the glacier slill adhering to them, prob¬ 
ably ever since their separation from the main body, by the passage forced through by 
the pent Hnp waters. It was the projection acioas the valley of this glacier which pro¬ 
duct that inundation of the Indus in 1859 which destroyed the Naoahera cantonment 
by a reflux of the waters of the Kdbul river at Atak.” (Bellev.) 

KtINDI—Lat. 34° 28/ Long. 74° 23'. Kiev. 

A village situated near the Knttansar at the south-e.ist end of the 
Uttar pargana. Two roads lead from this village to the villages of 
Sogam and Sandigam, in toe Lolab valley ; both are good paths, and quite 
passable Ibr laden ponies. The march is about five hours' easy walking. 
(Montgomerie.) 

KUNDI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73” 35'. Elev. 

A village situated on the flat top of the spur above the right bank of the 
Kishan Granga, about 2 miles west of Mandal. It is held in jagir by the 
inhabitants, numbering seven families of pirzadas. 

Bice is extensively cultivated about the village, and a little cotton. 
Below it, on either side of the pathway, there is a bagh or orchard. 

KUNDI— Lat. 33° 48'- Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, at the point 
between the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams. It is inhabited 
by Muhammadans, and contains about eighty houses. Dry crops only 
are cultivated. 

KUNGI LA —Vide " Kanji Pass oe Vinob La." 

KUNIS—Lat. 35° 12'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Kiris (BaltisUin) on the right bank of the river Shyok which 
is here at its narrowest. With the village of Harikan above it, it contains 
seventy-five houses. Camping ground small; few supplies, (Aylmer.) 

KUNUS—Lat. 34° 23' Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village surrounded by fruit-trees and g^rape vines, situated in a nook 
about a quarter of a mile from the western edge of the Wular lake, about 
3 miles south of Alsu, and four hours’ journey by boat from Bandipura. 

From this village, Lalpur, in the Lolab valley, may be reached by a 
path leading over the hills; it is about 5 koe distant. (luee.) 

KtJRl—Lat. 34° 26'. Long, 73° 34'. Elev. 

A small town situated on the right bank of the Kishan Gangs river, 
about 9 miles north-east of Mozafarabad. Tt stands on a wide plateau, 
which slopes gradually from the foot of the mountains, dropping precipi¬ 
tously into the bed of the river. 

A considerable stream flows into the Kishan Ganga, through a narrow 
gorge below the east side of this plateau; it is bridged, but would doubt¬ 
less be fordable when the waters are low. 

The town, which stretches for a considerable distance east and west, is 
said to have decreased in size of late years. The houses are substantially 
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built, and some are shaded by trees, among which are wild figs, peaches, 
and vines. The population now numbers about one hundred and fifty Emilies, 
of whom fifty are Hindus and the rest Muhammadans. Among the re¬ 
sidents are numerous shopkeepers and artisans. 

The town contains a masjid, and the ziarats of Fir Muhammad Alf 
Shah and SulUn Toda Shah, near which latter there are three springs of 
clear water, and an orchard which contains a small place suitable for 
encamping. Firoz Dbiii Khan, the titular raja of Kuri, and his son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, an intelligent youth of about 22 years of 
age, reside in the town : the raja is related to Ahmad Khan, the ex raja 
of Karnao, but took no part in his cousin's rebellion. This family, which 
claims to have ruled the surrounding district for twenty generations, still 
holds it in jagir, paying, it is said, chilki B.7,000 annually as a nazariua to 
the maharaja. 

Raja Firoz Dhin Khtin’s three nephews have estates in the neighbour¬ 
hood; Wal( Muhammad Kh&n and Fathi Muhammad Khan reside at the 
village of Persucha, and Muhammad Zaman Khaii at Drar. RAja Firoz 
Dlnn Khan's power seems to be merely nominal, as a thanadAr and fifteen 
sepoys in the maharAja's service are stationed at Kuri, to protect the in¬ 
terests of the Hindus, and in all important affairs the maharaja's represent¬ 
ative has to be consulted. 

Various paths lie over the passes north of the town, leading into the 
KAghan valley. Supplies are abundant and coolies procurable. 

KtJRl—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosnr pargana, situated at the foot of the slopes from the 
Fanjal range, about 10 miles south-east of Shupion. It is the point of 
departure from Kashmir of the road lying over the GolAbgarh pass, which 
was constructed by GulAb Singh, and is described as being a weU- 
frequented route, and practicable for ponies. 

Kuri has once been a village of great beauty, surrounded by orchards 
and walnut trees; but it is now much dilapidated, containing about seventy 
houses; of these, one is a substantial brick building, the rest being built ot 
boulder masonry and timber in the usual fashion. 

KURIGAN—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Oanga, about 
2 miles west of Sharidi. It contains altogether about twenty-five houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a blacksmith, carpenter, potter, barber, 
and a dum. A considerable stream flows down through the village and 
fields; it is crossed at two places by small kadal bridges, and works one 
or two mills. There is much cultivation about the place. 

At the entrance of the village, on the east side, is the ^arat of Saud 
Hubbfb; it also contains a masjid and a maidfir-khdna for travellers. 
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Barawai, in the Kagh£n valley, may, it is said, be reached from this place in 
three marches by a path lying over the Ratti Gali. 

KUEPE—Lat. 35^ 40'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldii river (Baltistin). It contains 
sixteen houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

KURPITO—Lat. 35“ 16'. Long. 75“ 4'. Elev. 

A small village at the entrance to the Burjf La from the Skardii side. 
(Godwin-Amten.) 

KURROLE—Lat. 33“ 13'. Long. 75“ 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 
a quarter of a mile west of the B&mbdn bridge. 

A stream flows down through the village; it is crossed by a bridge. 
KURU—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistan) on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It contains about sixty houses. It is watered by a stream from 
the mountains. Camping ground small ; a very few supplies procurable. 

It forms a stage on the Leh-Skardu road. (Aylmer.) 

KURU— Tiie "Khoro.” 

KtJRUS—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74“ 52'. Kiev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south* 
east of Srinagar. 

KUSHPUBA—Lat. 34“ 5'. Long. 74“ 46'. Elev. 

A village situated rather more than 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the 
foot of the Hanjik wndar or table-land. 

There is a bania’s shop and about twenty bouses in all in the village, 
which is divided into two mahallas or districts, Banpura and Petpuras. 
The former contains the ziarat of Ubbun Sb&h. 

KUS'TING—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about 30 houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltistan). It is passed on the Leb-Skardu routes. In winter a bridge 
is thrown across the river at this point. (Aylmer.) 

KUT—Lat. 33“ 81'. Long. 75“ 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Sh4habad valley, situated on the right bank of the S£n- 
dran river, which is bridged between it and the opposite village of Tam- 
man. It contains about eight houses inhabited by zamfndars. During 
the winter months the Sindran disappears at this point. The Bring val¬ 
ley may be reached frona this village by a path through the defile which 
passes the Sundbrar spring. 

KUTAKLIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,600'. 

A camping ground on the winter rente by the Karakoram pass, situated at 
the junction of the Shyok, and a tributary that flows into it from the north 
from the Dipeang plateau. It is ten marches from L4h. (Drew.) 
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KUTHAR— 

A pargana in the Aoatnag zilla of the Mir^j division, comprising the val¬ 
ley of the Arpat river ; the tahsil station is at Achibal or Sihibab^d. The 
best silk in Kashmir is produced in this pargana, and iron is found in the 
mountains on the south side. From the upper end of the valley, foot-paths 
lie over the mountaius into the Maru Wardwan. A good road over the 
Metsij hill communicates with the Khourpara pargana on the north-west, 
and there are various paths over the range to tb) south-east, leading into 
the Nowbug valley. 

KUTUS—Lat. 34' 2fl'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Khuihama pargana, containing a thana, situ¬ 
ated about 2 miles west of Bandipura, on the nort.iern shore of the Wular 
lake. 

KUWAS—Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 8,750' approx. 

A village of about thirty houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltisl&n). To the north-west is the Kuwas stream up which a road 
leads to Khurnang via the Kaudrik pass {q.e.). (Jjfimer.) 

KD'ZUZ—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village containing three houses, situated in a narrow valley, which 
opens into the Maru Wardwan at the village of AKth. It lies above the 
right bank of the Kuzuz stream, which flows into the Maru Wardwdu 
river. 

KWAJ KtJR PANSAL—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A pass over the range lying between the north-eastern extremity of the 
Maru Wardwan valley and Suru. 

KYAMGO TRAGGAR— 

The name given to the main stream of the Changchenmo above Efam, 
It is broad, and a great thickness of alluvial deposits is exposed on its 
sides. Godwin-Austen says that “ it was an alluvial plain in its transition 
state before the river had cut its way down to the solid rocks. Its former 
levels were beautifully shown in a scries of steps and terraces, of which as 
many as five could be counted. At the point where we descended from the 
alluvial terrace into the bed of the Kyamgo Traggar, there was a small 
rim of water, but this disappeared about half a mile on, where the valley 
narrowed considerably, and the hills rose on either hand in high cliffs of 
sandstone, forming a regular gorge. We walked up the soft gravelly bed 
of the river for about 4 miles; it then narrowed considerably and t^k a 
bend to the east-south-east, and at 3 miles further on divided into two 
large branches: we followed that having nearly a due east course. From 
the mountain spurs having approached so close to the broad bed of the 
Kyamgo Traggar, the absence of water, and it having also taken a bend, 
we bad been led to imagine that its coarse here ended, but this was not 
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the case; for ahead of us was an enormous broad gravel-coTered valley 
stretching away to the font of the mountain, at least 18 miles further 
to the eastward. This open valley had a most peculiar aspect, but partook 
in its gravelly bed a good deal of the nature of those valleys I had seen be> 
tween Pal and the Kiung Gang La; its elevation was about 16,400 feet, and 
its breadth, iu widest parts, about 2 miles; the ridge of hills bounding it 
to the north lay about 4 or 6 miles off, but were only 3,000 feet above it 
and the spurs came down with a very gradual fall towards the valley. On 
the south a very low ridge of about 500 feet, in places not more than 300, 
separated this valley plain from another broad one of a like character, the 
ravines of which ran up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 300 yards 
in breadth. Several broad lateral drainage plains also formed a junction 
with the one we were in, from the northern hills that run parallel with it. 
Directly ahead a low, broad pass was visible, the mountains rising to the 
south of it in snowy peaks 21,000 feet high. Plenty of the woody-rooted 
wild lavender grew around, but grass was very scanty, only in two or three 
spots was there fouud barely sufficient for the yaks. Water was also very 
scarce. The mirage on the flat gravelly plain had at times the appearance 
of beautiful blue still lakes. The summit of the pass (17,960 feet) was 
quite 1,500 feet above the level of the valley, but the ascent gradual.” 
(Godtoin-Autten. —J. R. G. S. 1867.) 

KYANG CUV—Vide ” Kiano Cho." 

KYANG-MAIDAN—rf* » Kunq MaidIn. " 

KYANG-TSO— r.* “ Kianq.Ch0.” 

KYARE— r.d« « Khere.” 

KYOONGYUM or KYGNGYAM—Lat. 33‘’40'. Long. 78'’8'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Tiri, and below the 
junction of the Puga rivulet. 

KYUN— 

Two small lakes lying to the east of the Tsomorari lake, and separated 
from it by a range of mountains. The north lake is fresh water, the south 
brackish. {Drew.) 

KYUNG— 

A tributary of the Indus, that rises in the mountains east of the Tsomo¬ 
rari lake, near the Nidar pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at 
Nidar village. Half-way between the pass and Nidar the stream forms a 
small lake. {CmnuiugJkam.) 

KYDNG-DDM or KYANG-DOM.— 

Lat 32" 45', Long. 78" 16'. Elev. 14,900'. 
Camping ground at the south end of the Tsomorari lake. It is passed on 
the route from Spfla to L£b, 11 miles from Narbu Sumdo and 13 miles 
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south of Karzok. Tn July this place is infested with such swarms of 
sandflies as to make it quite impossible to remain in camp even for a day. 
{Drev — Manifold.) 

KYUNGSE L4—Tirfe •' Nidar Pass." 
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LACHALANG PASS or LANGA LUCHA— 

Lat. 35“ 5'. Lon?. 77° 42'. Elev. 16,630'. 

Is crossed on the route from Kulu to Leh, between Sumdo and Sumgal 
(or Sumkiel), and lies about 40 miles north-east of the Bara Lacha p.oss. 
There is another route ri<f the Fankpo La and along the Tsomorori lake 
to Puga, and so on to Leh; but this route is not recommended. 

Dr. Cayley says that scarcely any snow lies on the Lachalang after 
15th June, and that it never offers any difficulties. The northern slope is 
steep, but there is now (1870) a fairly good road, which only requires 
repairs to render it quite easy. {Cayley — Cunningham.) 

Two roads lead across the Lachalang, the old and the new; with regard 
to the latter, Mr. Elias, in 1878, reported that the amount of snow on the 
road was so great that he had not been able to go over the whole of it 
on foot. The chief objections to it were that it was longer, that the zig-zags 
were steep and inconvenient, and that the snow lay unmelted much longer 
than on the old road. 

Mr. Jenkyns also says that “ the travellers avoid the new route on 
account of its length and adhere to the old road. The shortest road in so 
inhospitable a country is preferred.” 

The reason for this route to Leh being originally selected by traders, is 
due to the exorbitant transit duties formerly levied by the Kashmir Darker ; 
since these have been partially abolished, the trade returns show greatly in 
favour of the Mari-Srinagar-Leh route, which now possesses the advantages 
of— 

(1) railway to Bawal Pindi; 

(2) good road to Baramula; 

(3) easy road, well supplied to Leh; 

(4) thirty-five miles shorter than rente vid Lachalang; 

(6) no high passes, while the Kulu road passes over four high ones.* 

(Maniold — Rameay.) 

• BoUng.13.000 

Baia Lacha .... 16,060 

Lachalang .... 16,630 

Tagalang . . . .' 18,042 

LACHRAT— 

The name of the district lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, between 'Pitwal and Mozafarabad. {Bate*.) 

LADAK— 

A province of the Kashmir State lying beetween the Himalayas and the 
Kuenlun mountains, and between Baltistan and Chinese Tibet. 
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Name. —Lnda, in Tibetan La-tags, is the most common name of ths 
country. It is also called Mar-gul, or low or red land, and Kku-ehun-pa, or 
snow land. The name Tibet is entirely nnknown to the people. 

Boundaries .—On the north it is divided by the Karakoram and Kuenlun 
ranges from Yarkand and Khotin. To the east and south-east are the 
Chinese districts of Rudok and Chumnrti. To the south lie the British 
districts of Lahoul and Spfti and the Zanskar country, now included in 
the Kashmir district of Udampur. To the west lie Suru, Dras, Khnrmang, 
and Chorbat, ilakas of the Skardu Wazirat. {Cunningham — Aglmer.) 

The Karakoram or Mustdgh range forms the northern boundary as far 
east as the Karakoram pass. Eastward of the pass, however, to past the 
meridian of 80°, the boundary line is uncertain. The country lying be¬ 
tween this portion of the Karakoram range and the western Kuenlun on 
the north is a blank, uninhabited region, and may be looked upon as neu¬ 
tral territory. The boundary line from the eastern Kuenlun, down south 
to the head of the Changchenmo valley, is also undefined. Elsewhere the 
boundaries of LadXk are well marked. (Dreso.) 

The most striking feature in the physical aspect of the country is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, which stretch throughout it from south¬ 
east to north west. This general direction of the mountain chains deter¬ 
mines the courses of the rivers, as well as the houndaries of the natural 
divisions of the country. The principal valley in Ladak is that which fol¬ 
lows the course of the Indus from south-east to north-west through the 
greater part of the country. Into it a number of smaller valleyB open, 
forming basins for the tributaries of the Indus, the chief of which are the 
Sbyok on the north and Zanskar on the south. The principal tributaries 
of the Shyok are the Nubra, Changchenmo, and Lung Chn rivers. Those 
of Zanskar are the Sumgal, Tsarap, and Sarchn. The only other important 
tributary of the Indus is the Dras river, which is formed by the united 
streams of the Wakha, Suru, Dras, and Kuksar rivers. 

The principal mountain ranges are the western Himalaya, the Kailas, 
the Karakoram or Mustagh range, and the eastern and western Kuenlun. 
These are described under their respective headingpr in the Gazetteer. All 
sheets of water in Ladak are known by the general name of Tso. 

With a single exception, all the lakes are land-locked, and, consequent¬ 
ly, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangoor 
Tso, the Tsomorarf lake, and the Tsokur. There are besides somi exten¬ 
sive salt lakes scattered about the Lingzi-tung plains. Ladak is one of the 
most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. The lowest valley 
has an elevation of about 9,000 feet. The climate is most singular 
burning heat by day being succeeded by piercing cold night, and every, 
thing is parched by the extreme dryness of the air. The rainfall is small and 
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irregular, but the snow is sometimes very heavy {pide Ladak Meteorological 
Observatory returns). The climate is, however, favourable to animal life. 

Fauna.—-On the plains up to 17,000 feet, wild asses (kyang), antelope, 
wild yak, ibes, and several kinds of wild sheep are found, and the bill-slopes 
up to 19,000 feet abound with marmots and alpine bares. Immense flocks of 
domestic goats and sheep are pastured in the elevated platean of Rnpebu. 
The other domestic animals are the yak cow and zho (a cross between 
the male yak and common cow). The average property of an average 
household of five persons is, ten sheep and goats, 1 beast of burden 
(yak, donkey, or horse), and 1 cow or zho. The proportion of sheep, 
goats, and yaks is mnch higher in the upper portions of the valleys. 

The number of beasts fit for transport purposes is as follows:— 
Ponies about 600, donkeys rather more, yaks about 1,000, and a large 
number of sheep and goats. For the description of these beasts of burden 
see the Introduction. 

Cultivation is chiefly carried on on the alluvial plateaus, along the river- 
banks. The principal crops are barley, of two or three species, wheat, and 
a little buckwheat. Fruit-trees, poplars, and willows are only to be found 
in the deep river-beds, in sheltered nooks watered by side streams, and tim¬ 
ber is very scarce. Lucerne (ekinpo) is extensively cultivated. The manu¬ 
factures are rude and unimportant. The principal is woollen cloth, adapted 
for home consumption, and, from cheapness of labour and material, sold 
at a very low price. There is considerable transit trade, Ladak being 
naturally the great thoroughfare between Chinese Tibet and Yfirkand on 
the one hand and the Pan jab and Kashmir on the other. (For details, vide 
Trade Reports.) 

2V<ide.—Ever since the customs doty on trade goods between India and 
Yfirkand was abolished by the Kashmir State in accordance with the treaty 
of 1870, a large trade has sprung up between these two countries. The 
highest yearly return of this trade was 18 lakhs worth of goods to and from 
Yfirkand and India respectively. The principal articles of trade to Yfirkand 
are English piece-goods, Indian tea, indigo, sugar, &o.; and.those of import 
are principally charas, silk, silver, and gold. {Aglmer—Radka Kisken.) 

Winde.—¥tom observations made by General Cunningham, bis brother, 
and other travellers, it would appear that the prevailing wind at night is 
from the north-east, and during the day from the south-west. The day breeze 
in summer always begins to blow before mid-day, and continues rising and 
veering towards the west, with &eqnent and strong guests, nntil 3 or 4 p.n., 
when it reaches its greatest force. Towards sunset it changes to west- 
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north-west, and gradually lessens, till at 9 f.h. it is only a gentle breeze 
from the north-west. At midnight there is a slight north wind, which 
becomes fmnter and fainter towards the morning, and then freshens into 
a north-east breeze. 

Rain and snov .—The rainfall is very slight. In the more elevated 
districts of Rupshu, NubrS, and Ladiik proper, it rains, or rather drizzles, 
at intervals during the monsoon season, and occasionally there is a down¬ 
pour lasting for twelve hours, when all the rivers rise into flood very 
rapidly. Snow falls oftener, and sometimes very heavily. 

The snowfall in the Dras district is considerable, and the Zoji-La pass, 
leading from it into Kashmir, is closed by it usually for five months from 
the end of November. A greater depth of snow also falls in Zansk^r than 
in Central Ladik. In spring it causes great avalanches. The extreme 
height of the snow-line is 20,000 feet on exposed southern slopes. On 
northern slopes it does not rise above 16,000 to 17,000 feet. 

Temperature .—The climate is characterised by great extremes of heat 
and cold, and by excessive dryness. In Rupshu the thermometer falls as 
low as 9° F. in September. The minimum temperature of the month is 
23‘5°, and the mean temperature 42*93°. The mean annual temperature 
of the Indus valley is 87'5°. 


Taile of annual mean temperature. 


DistrioU. 

Height.; 

Aanuftl teaapentvre. 

Rapshu . • • 


^ i 

16,634 feet. 

2872' 

NobriC • t 

. 

• 

12,763 „ 

39*00" 

Lad^k . 

• 


11,600 „ 

37*00^ 


Mean 

• 

13,299 „ 

34*91° 


Dail^ range of temperature. 


IHetrieta. 


Height. 

Dftilj range. 

Extreme range. 

Bupsha 

• 

16,634 

40*28° 

67*00f 

Ladik 

• ‘ * 

11,600 

33*00° 

39*76° 


By the above table it will be seen that the difference between the tem¬ 
perature of u»y and night increases with the elevation. 
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Moitturt .—^The exeessive dryness of the climate is due chiefly to ele¬ 
vation, by which the air is so rarified as to be incapable of holding much 
moisture in suspension. It is also partly due to the great radiation of 
heat from the bare soil, by which any moisture is rapidly evaporated. 
The dryness of the climate increases with the height. The temperature 
of the dew point is so very low that the disposition of dew is quite un¬ 
known in the more elevated parts. (Cunningham.) 


Table of moittnre. 




t 

Moistvhb. I 

1 


^ (rreatest 
, depression. 

Month* 

Plftrict. 

Haight. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

1 

DepresstoD. 

Oew point. 

September . 

Busphu 

15.634 

67-5° 

40-5 

27° 

]8’9° 

310° 

1* 

Lad&k 

11,500 

65-7° 

42-9 

22-8° 

24-6° 

235° 


Thunder and lightning .—^The comparative absence of thunder and 
lightning is most remarkable, and appears to be dependent on the excess¬ 
ive dryness of the climate. During twenty-three months General 
Strachey only twice heard a very faint roll of thunder, accompanied by 
clouds and a few drops of rain. 

EaHhqtiakee .—Earthquakes also are of rare occurrence, and never 
severe. (AT. Strachegl) 

Coinage .—In Ladak one meets with the coinage as well as the merchan¬ 
dise of all the surrounding countries. The only native coin is the silver jao 
or jo, which is worth really 24 annas but is made to pass for 4 rupee. 

The Chinese silner ingot, called yambu by the Yaikandfs, dotsat or 
tamiJcma (horses’ hoofs) by the Tibetans, and kurus (j.e., hoofs) by the 
natives of India. They consist of lumps of pure silver, often bent like 
a horse-shoe, and are imported from Yarkand, to which country they are 
brought from Kathay, or Northern China. A silver ingot weighs about 
]66| tolas, and therefore is valued at the same number of rupees. Six of 
them are worth about H 1,000. In Dr, Cay lay’s trade report a silver ingot 
is valued at S170. (Cunningham — 11. Strachey.) 

Government.—Former Government .—The government was formerly a 
mild despotism, under a ruler who bore the title of gyalpo or “ king.” 

The Prime Minister ,—The conduct of affairs was generally entrusted 
to the minister, or kahlon. His power was apparently absolute, but 
was really curbed by the wide-spread authority of the monastic establish¬ 
ments and by the partial independence of the petty gyalpos and district 
kahlons. His office was almost hereditary, i.e., it was restricted to a 
member of one of the families of the principal district kahlons. Many of 
the nobility were petty chiefs of valleys which had once been independent 
There was a gyalpo in Nubra, Gya, Znnskir, Pashfcyum, &o. 
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Government Offieen .—The deputy kahlon was called the kahlon rigten 
or nonokahlon : the other ofiScers were the lonpos, or governors of towns, 
and kkarpone, or commanders of forts. In Leh, also, there were the 
maipon or commander-in-chief, the ehageot or treasurer, the ahogam- 
chagsot or head collector of taxes, akakapon or chief justice, the khritapona 
or magistrates, kaka-tadai or master of the horse, and the ehagai-gopa 
or kotwal. 

Inferior Officera .—The inferior officers were the mipoua or gopaa, the 
headmen of the villages, and the akogumpa, or provincial collectors of taxes 
and customs, 

Relationa toiti surrounding States .—^The relations with the surrounding 
States were chiefly confined to political relations with Baltistin and Rudok, 
commercial ties with Yarkand and Kashmir, and to religious connection 
with Lhasa. The difficulties of the passage of the Karakoram mountains 
prevented the Chinese governors of Yarkand and Kbotan from attempting 
the conquest of Ladak, and the poverty of the country offered no temptation 
to the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. The relations with these States 
were therefore friendly. With Baltistan, however, there existed a continual 
state of border plundering. 

Administration of Justice .—^The administration of justice was formerly 
patriarchal. An assembly of five or seven elders was called by the district 
gyalpo or kahlon, or by the village gopa, to decide cases. More form waB 
observed at the capital, L&. The complainant laid his case before the lonpo' 
or mayor, who reported it to the kahlon. The shakspon, chief justice, was 
then directed to assemble a regular court of five or seven members, accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the case. 

Punishments.—'Wse punishments were stripes, fines, and imprisonment'; 
in extreme cases, banishment or death. Death was seldom awarded, and 
still more rarely carried out. Criminals were either crucified or thrown into 
the Indus bound hand and foot, and weighted with stones. Banishment, or 
rather ignominious expulsion from society, preceded by stripes and branding 
was the usual punishment for murder. For child-murder a woman was 
sentenced to the loss of one hand in addition to the above expulsion. 

Present Government .—The laws of Ladak still continue in force under 
the Kashmir rule, with the single exception of death for the slaughter of 
kine. Ladak is now governed by a wazir who is the chief officer of the 
state for the purposes of civil, criminal, and revenue administration. 
There are also two Commissioners appointed by the Supreme Government 
of India and the Kashmir State respectively, styled the British and 
Kashmir Joint Commissioners. The latter is usually the wazir of Ladak 
at the same time. The Joint Commissioners control trade routes within 
specified limits and matters connected therewith. L6h is the head¬ 
quarters of government. (Aylmer.) 
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-Butory .—The earlier history of the country is mixed up with the usual 
fables, which endeavour to trace their origin to divine interposition and to 
dates considerably earlier than the creation of man. It will therefore snfSce 
if we give short notices of facts which are known to have occurred. The 
first is the invasion of Ladak by the Baltis in the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. All Mir, the chief of Skardu, taking advantage of a state of 
anarchy in the country, marched upon Leh with a large force, and burnt all 
the temples and monasteries, together with their valuable libraries. About 
1625 there was a second Balti invasion. The Balti troops were, however, 
signally defeated by the Lad^kis, under Gyalpo Siunge Namgyal, at Eharbn. 
The gyalpo after this added the district of Rudok to his kingdom. . About 
1670 the Ladakis invaded Khapalu, a dependency of Baltistfin. The Baltis, 
though assisted by the Muhammadan governor of Kashmir, were defeated 
at Sariru (locality unknown). Shortly after the snccess, the LacMkis were 
called upon to meet an alarming invasion of Sokpos, a Mogul tribe. Being 
defeated in several actions, they called for the aid of the governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who despatched a large force without delay. This force crossed the 
Indus ait Khalsi by two wooden bridges, and at Tbanskya completely defeat¬ 
ed tlie Sokpos, and drove them out of the country. 

From this time tlie gyalpos ot Ladak began to pay tribute to the gov¬ 
ernors of Kashmir. 

In 1834 Gulab Singh of Jamu, having consolidated his power in the 
newly-acquired province of Kishtwar, sent a large force from this valley to 
invade Ladak. It was commanded by Wazir Zorawar Singh. The follow¬ 
ing account of the invasion and conquest of Ladak is given by Basti Bam, 
thsuadar of L4h, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. 
The force entered Ladak by the Bhotkol pass, at the head of the Suru vidley. 
It was here opposed by the Ladakis under Maiignl, who were, however, 
driven from their position. The Dogras halted eight days at Suru. The 
troops were prohibited from cutting the com, which was then ripe. This 
politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the district 
zamfndars. Zorawir Singh now built a fort at Suru, which he occupied for 
a month. After this he advanced into the Pashkyum district and was opposed 
by the Laddkfs at the bridge of Pashkyum. The Dogras were again vic¬ 
torious. The Laddkis by a skilful manoeuvre effected their retreat across 
the bridge, which they then destroyed. The Dogrd force, however, crossed 
the river on matak» without opposition. Pashkyum was now abandoned, 
and the chief of the place fled to the fort of Sod, where, with the district 
zamfndars, he determined to bold out. The Dogras after a ten days' siege 
took the fort by assault, and the gyalpo and about six hundred Ladakfs 
were taken prisoners. 

A whole month was now w.asted in fruitless negotiations with the 
district zamfndars. Akabut Muhammad Khan, Gyalpo of Ladak, mean¬ 
while advanced with a force of 22,000 to Mulbekh. He sent envoys to 
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!Zorawar Singh proposing that the Dogras should send confidential agents 
to treat with the Ladaki chiefs. These were accordingly sent, and were 
treacherously seized by the Ladakis. In the meanwhile, the kahlon (prime 
minister), marching by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogitis in rear, and 
took many prisoners. Zorawdr Singh now retreated to the fort of Lang 
Karchu (Kartze), where he remained unmolested four months. He was then 
opposed hy a large Ladaki force under the kahlon, but sallying out of the 
fort, defeated it. One thousand two hundred Ladakis were taken prisoners, 
and about four hundred were overwhelmed by the fall of a snow-bed. 
Among the prisoner were the kahlon and the master of the horse. After 
this victory the Dogr^ again advanced upon Pashkyum, and thence via 
Shergol to Mulbekh. Halting here fifteen days, they proceeded by 
Kharbu to Lamayarti, and were there met by an envoy from the gyalpo, suing 
for peace. Zorawar Singh now advanced upon Leh, where he remained 
four months. It was finally arranged that the Gyalpo should pay £150,000 
for the expenses of the war, and a yearly tribute of S20,000. After 
arranging these terms Zorawar Singh fell back upon Lamayaru, but hear¬ 
ing that the chief of Sod had retaken his fort, he advanced on that place 
by forced marches. The Ladakis retreated, and were surprised and defeated 
by the Dogras at Surd. The zamindars ag^in tendered their submission to 
Zorawar Singh, who then marched into Zanskdr. The chief of this district 
agreed to pay a tax of 83-8 for every honse. About this time there was 
an insurrection at Ldh, instigated by Midn Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kashmir. Zorawar Singh at once advanced to qneU it, and was met by 
the gyalpo at Shushot. The balance of the tribute, 813,000, was now 
demanded from the Laddkis, and besides this the additional expenses of the 
army. The government of the country was bestowed upon the kahlon of 
Banka, and the gyalpo was allowed as a jagir the large village of Tok, 
opposite Leh. Zorawar Singh having now despatched a force of 15,000 men 
to Padam, the capital of Zansbdr, and taken that place, returned to Jamu. 
The mahardja was much displeased with him for making over the govern¬ 
ment of Ladak to the kahlon of Banka. A year after, news arrived that 
the new king had revolted, and that the Dogra garrisons were beleagnred 
in the different forts. ZorawSr Singh at once started off with 3,000 
infantry, and in two months arrived in the district of Padam, but, owing 
to the swollen state of the river, could do nothing for two months more. 
He then advanced through Zanskir to L£h. 

The new gyalpo fled at his approach, but was seized in Splti and 
brought back a prisoner to Leh, 

The former gyalpo, Akabut, was now reinstated, and Zorawir Singh 
again returned to Jamu. After a year, about 1839, he re-entered Ladik 
with 5,000 men for the purpose of seizing the kahlons of Banka and Ba^o, 
who were plotting against the gyalpo. They bad been treating with Ahmad 
Shah of Baltistan, whom they wished to help in a general rising against 
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the DogrSft. Zorawar Singh seized upon this as a pretext for invading 
fialtistan. Tliis he did in 1840, and leaving a garrison at Skardu, brought 
Ahmad Shah and his favonrite son prisoners into Ladak. In May 1841, 
Zorawar Singh invaded Rudok territory, and plundered the monasteries of 
Hanld and Tashigong. Both Rudok and Garo submitted without opposi¬ 
tion. Ou the 7th November, news was heard of the approach of Chinese 
troops from Lhasa. Two detachments of DogrXs were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Zorawir Singh, with a small force, now gave battle to 
10,000 Chinese. He was killed and his troops thrown into disorder. 
About 700 were taken prisoners, besides which many died from the 
extreme cold of this bleak, elevated region, and from frost-bite. Amongst 
the prisoners were Ahmad Shah of Baltistan and his son, and the kahlon 
of Basgo. During the winter the Chinese reoecupied the whole of the 
Garo territory, and in the spring of 1842 invaded Laddk and besieged the 
new fort at L4h. They were, however, defeated by the DogrXs, and fell 
back upon Rudok, where they took up a strong position. This was turned 
by the Dogras, and the Lhdsan wazir was allowed to retire on the single 
condition that the old boundary line between Lad&k and Chinese territory 
should be re-established. 

In 1846 a slight disturbance in ZanskSr was promptly repressed by 
Basti Ram. Since then the whole country has been quiet. The neigh¬ 
bouring district of Gilgit has been added to the maharaja's dominions, 
which now extend from the sources of the Shyok almost to the head of the 
Gilgit river. {Cunninghavt.) 

Hot tpringt are numerous. The principal are those at Puga, Shushal, 
Kiam, Gogra, Panamikh, and Changlang. A description of each will be 
found in the Gazetteer. 

Jrmg .—There was formerly no regular army in LadXk. Every family 
was obliged to furnish one ready-armed soldier at the call of government. 
The kahlons, lonpos, and gobas also furnished from ten to four men each. 
In 1834, 22,000 armed peasauts collected to oppose Zorawdr Singh. A 
larger number could not well have been assembled, as the number of 
houses was not more than 24,000. On a call to arms the soldiers were 
told off for the cavalry or infantry, by simply selecting all those who had 
horses, or rather ponies, for the former branch. Their arms were swords, 
matchlocks, and bows and arrows. The makpon, or commander-in-chief, 
was either a member of the royal family, or one of the provincial kahlons. 
The soldiers were obliged to find their own food. Each man was, therefore, 
generally attended by another male member of his family, who carried the 
joint provisions. The forts of eastern Ladak were nearly all castellated 
monasteries, the defence of which was entmsted to the monks, assisted by 
the neighbouring peasantry. They were generally perched on high rocks, 
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and quite destitute of Trater. In western Ladak there were several 
castles belonging to petty chiefs, such as Pashkyum and Sod, which were 
better calculated for defence. The best means of defence, however, con¬ 
sisted in the geneial inaccessibility of the country during one half of the 
year, when the passes were closed by snow, and to the power of breaking 
down the bridges over the Indus and other unfordable streams during the 
summer. Under the maharaja of Kashmir, the country is held by a few 
garrisons of tolerably well appointed infantry, who are quartered in the 
different forts erected by Zorawar Singh and his successors, such as those 
at Leh, and the bridge-head at Kalsi. They are all built on the same 
plan, and in similar situations, on the banks of streams. The total 
number of Dogra troops in the country is about 250. There is also 
a force of militia police recruited from Shots. About one hundred of these 
are kept in L£h, and a few in the chief villages. (Cunningham — Mani- 
foU.) 

Pauage of rinert .—The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gal 
is the Tibetan term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time 
for fording, for later in the day the waters are much increased by the 
melting snows (according to the distance of the fort from the glacier 
sources of the stream). 

Perry (yruila).—The common people are usually ferried over on a 
single inflated skin, but great men are usually taken over on a raft 
formed by placing a bed on two inflated skins. The SKyok, opposite 
Satti, is crossed by boat in summer. 

Bridges ,—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Ladfik— 

(1) The shing-zam, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams 
of poplars. Good specimens are to be seen at Leh and Ealsi. 

(2) The chng-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus 
and Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man's arm. The ropes are 
suspended about 5 feet apart at the ends, but are drawn nearer together 
in the middle by the weight of the side ropes and roadway. The side ropes 
are also of birch twig, and in them is laid the roadway. The latter consist 
of three ropes (of the same size as the suspension ropes) laid side by side. 
In the best bridges the side ropes are connected by a close wattling of 
wicker-work from end to end, to prevent passengers, as well as sheep and 
goats, from slipping through. The chug-zam is a very cheap and easy 
mode of bridging a stream, and is, when new and well constructed, quite 
safe. The passage of old bridges is, however, often both difficult and dan¬ 
gerous. In them the suspension ropes form a great curve; the sides are 
frequently unwattled and completely open, and the roadway sometimes 
reduced to a single rope. (Cunningham.) 
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According to the Administnttion Re|K>rt of the Jamu and Kashmfr 
territories for the year 1873 the population was as follows 






Men. 
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, . 
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• ae 

107 

Muhammadans 

• 



216 

46 

260 

Buddhists 

• 

• 

• 

. 10,784 

9,470 

20,254 




Total 

. ll.lOfi 

0.515 

20.621 ( 


It is very unequally distributed. In parts of Rupshu there is only 
about one person to every 8 square miles. Ladak proper is the most 
populous district, there being about seventeen persons to the square mile. 
The Ladakfs have a strongly-marked Tartarian or Mongolian coun¬ 
tenance, and are stoutly built. They are short and s<|uat, with 
broad, flat, ugly faces, high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow 
forehead. Nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils and little or no 
bridge. Eyes small, narrow, oblique, and nearly always black. Ears 
large and prominent, with,' particularly long lobes. Hair black, coarse, 
and thick. It is usually cnt quite close in front and at the sides, 
being collected at the back into a plait or pigtail. Moustaches are 
nearly always worn, but they are small, and the beard is very scant. 
The average height of a roan is about 5 feet 2 inches, that of a woman 
4 feet 9 inches. They are cheerful, willing, and good-tempered, very 
ready for a laugh, and not quarrelsome, unless excited by ckang (a sort of 
beer). They also are outwardly honest and truthful, and though slow, 
not muddle-headed. {Cunningham — IhreTP.) 

Caite .—The great mass of the people are of one race or caste. They 
intermarry and eat together, and are eligible as members of the national 
priesthood. But in the northern provinces there is a numerous class called 
hem, or low, which includes all the dancing womeu and their attendant 
musicians, also all smiths and carpenters, and, in fact, handicraftsmen of 
every kind. The old aristocracy and the monks are nearly all of the agri- 
cnltural class. {Cunningham — H. Slraehey.) 

The Argons are half-castes, the offspring of the connexfion which Mu¬ 
hammadan traders and others form with the women of the country. 
Before a Muhammadan can marry a Ladiikf she must become a Muham¬ 
madan in name. The offsprings are frequently Muhammadans, but their 
language is Boti or Tibetan. {Samtag) 

Four races inhabit Ladtk, viz., the Champtis, Ladtkfs, Baltis, and 
Brokpas. The three first belong to the Tibetan race. 

The Ckampds, Chang-pa (Northerners), lead a nomadic life on the upland 
valleys of Bnpshn in Changthong. They are a hardy, cheerful set of people 
and spend their lives in tents. As a rule, they do not intermarry with the 

• The total popolation may now b« taken at about 21,000 to 22,000 as naolting trom Ow 
settlement earrej of 1884-86. (Sfy Sluu.) 
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Ladakls. Their religion is the same, but their young men do not become 
lamat. There are not more than one hundred families of Champ^s in the 
country. 

The Khamba are wandering, professional beggars from the country east 
of Lhasa. They come in summer to Ladak, living in small tents. 

Ballit .—Small colonies are found in the lower Shyok valley, also at 
Shushot, opposite L£h. There is a Balti quarter in the town of Leh. 

Drokpai .—A few are found in villages along the Indus. 

DretB .—The men wear a thick, warm woollen cloak. It is usually of a 
dirty white, for they only wash once a year, and never wash their clothes. 
Coarse woollen or felt leggings are worn, secured by a garter wound spiral¬ 
ly round from the ankle upwards. The head dress is either a quilted skull¬ 
cap, or a sheepskin |cap with the wool inside, and a large flap behind to 
protect the neck and ears. The old-fashioned bonnet [tipi] is still a good 
deal worn. The end overhangs on one side of the head. The boots are of 
felt, with soles of sheep or goat skin, and are usually ornamented in front 
with small bits of coloured cloth. (Cunningham.) 

The Shot is fond of ornament, and decorates his bonnet with branches 
of flowers. He wears rings of gold or silver wire strung with beads of red 
coral or green turquoise in his ears, and carries a big boss of amber or agate 
suspended as a necklet charm on bis breast. From bis belt hang the 
several indispensable items of his travelling equipment. His single-bladed 
knife hangs on one side, with a flint case ehaimui; and a pouch-bag, for 
tea, tobacco, and odds and ends, with bis bright iron pipe, bangs on the 
other. Suspended obliquely across his back, and like a quiver in shape, is 
his tea-chum. 

JFomen’t drsM.—The women wear a black woollen jacket with a large 
striped woollen petticoat of many colours, generally blue and red, reaching 
below the mid-leg. Over all a sheepskin is worn, with the wool inside, 
secured in front by a large iron or brass needle. The poorer classes wear 
the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances cover it 
with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green, or yellow, with a broad 
border, always of a different colour. Their heads are always bare, the hair 
being arranged in a border of narrow plaits, which hang round the head, 
like a long fringe. Prom the forehead, over the division of the hair, they 
all wear a long narrow band of cloth studded with coarse, many-flawed 
turquoises, which hangs down behind as low as the waist. It is usually 
finished off with a tassel of wool, or a bunch of cowries. The ears are 
covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair, and edged 
with fur, generally of the otter skin, the inside being woollen and the 
outside brocade. All classes wear besides a profusion of necklaces of cor¬ 
nelian, turquoise, or amber, and they have also massive ornaments of silver 
and brass, studded with turquoises. The complexion is improved by a 
process called thogolo. This consists of smearing the cheeks and forehead 
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with the juice and seeds of the ripe berry of the belladonna plant. Mach 
pains are bestowed in arranging: the bright yellow seeds effectively, and 
the result is that the face appears sprinkled with grains of gold, and 
sparkles with a rich brightness. (Cunninffiam — Bellew.) 

Pood. —That of the common people usually consists of “sattu," i.e., 
thick barley.cake, or of barley-meal, with a broth of turnips, to which are 
added a few peas and a seasoning of salt and pepper. Meat is seldom 
tasted by the poorer classes. Tea is drunk two or three times a dav by the 
upper classes. It is made in a strong decoction with soda, and seasoned 
with salt and churned butter. Three meals are taken during the coui-se of 
the day, viz., at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset. 

Liquorz. —All classes are exceedingly fond of spirituous liquors. The 
principal is chang, a sort of beer. This is made from fermented barley 
and wheat flonr, and has a most disagreeable sour smell. It is sometimes 
distilled, and a clear spirit is obtained, something like whiskey, but of a 
villanons flavour. The people are allowed to drink chang, but all the spirits 
are prescribed by law. ifiunningham — Drew.) 

Social cuatome. —The most remarkable is the system of polyandry which 
is strictly confined to brothers. The eldest brother marries a wife and she, 
de facto, becomes one wife of all of his brothers. Strange to say, this 
custom does not lead to domestic trouble. This system prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes. The rich, as in all eastern countries, gener¬ 
ally have two or three wives each. This system of polyandry is chiefly 
due to the advantage which, in c.ases of extreme poverty, brothers gain by 
being enabled to live together, and jointly till the small property which 
they may have inherited. {Cunningham—Bellew —Manifold.) 

The children always take the name, and obey as head of the family, the 
eldest brother, who is called the " big father,” the younger brothers being 
spoken of as " little father. ” Polyandry is the principal check on the 
increase of the population, and is well adapted to this poor country, which 
could not produce sufficient food for a large population. 

Another curious custom is, that the father and mother of a grown-up 
family retire from active life as soon as their son has married and had 
a child. They give up their house and land to their son, and go into a 
small house near at hand, taking only one or two cattle, and retaining just 
enough land to support themselves. After this is done they have no claim 
on the son, who becomes legal owner of the family property. ( Drew.) 

The people are very sociable, and every event is made the pretext for a 
feast, the principal occasions being births, marriages, and deaths. Huge 
bowls of chang form the chief attraction, and merry drinking songs are sung, 
often accompanied by a fiddle or drum. The funeral feast varies according 
to the rank of the deceased. For a rich man a large party of lamat assem¬ 
bles, and read prayers daily till the body is burned, i.e., fifteen or twenty 
days after date of decease. W^hile the body is in the house a piece of cloth is 
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fixed over the doorivay, as a sign of mourning. The lamatoK regaled with 
food and tea daily. When the body has been burned, they are presented 
with the clothes and cooking vessels of the deceased. The ashes of a 
gyalpo, or kahlon, or other great man, are carefully collected and made 
into an image of the deceased. 

A “ ehortan" or pyramid is erected on the spot for the reception of an 
um, which contains the figure, and also roils of prayers, beads, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rice, and pieces of the holy shukpa, or pencil cedar, and of sandal-wood. 
In the lofty districts of Rupshn, where no wood is procurable, the bodies of 
the dead are always exposed on hills to be eaten by vultures and wild dogs. 
(Cunnivgham.) 

Jmusementi. —Polo is the chief game of all classes. 

Buildittgi.—'The finest buildings in the country are the monasteries, or 
gonpat. These are always perched on heights, more or less lofty, and have 
generally a very picturesque and imposing appeararce. 

The outer walls are formed by the dwellings of the monks. The interior, 
if large, is divided by other buildings into several open courts. One room, 
more spacious and lofty than the rest, is set apart as a temple. The outer 
walls are whitewashed, and the battlements ornamented with broad bands of 
red, and surmounted with numerous small flags, and with poles tipped with 
yaks’ tails. 

The principal monasteries are those of Lamayaru, Hemis Shukpa, 
Hemis, and Hanl^. 

Heme *.—The houses are all very much alike, and usually consist of two 
stories. The foundations and lower parts are stone, and the upper 
walls are built of large sun-dried bricks. In the better houses some of the 
rooms are of considerable size, 25 feet long by 18 feet broad; but they are 
always very low, never exceeding 8 feet. The roof is supported by 
wooden pillars. It is formed of poplar spars, laid about IJ feet apart. 
The beams are covered with small pieces of poplar branches. The whole 
is then covered with a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well-beaten 
clay. 

The floors are generally of earth, but the better sort are paved with 
small slit pebbles. The principal room has generally a balcony, facing 
either south or west. The doors are mere rough planks joined together by 
wooden tendons. Purdahs are also used. There are no windows, but one 
or two loopholes admit a little light, and form the only exit for the 
smoke, there being no chimneys. The houses of the poorer classes are 
generally of two stories, the lower story being for the cattle. The roofs 
are coarsely made, and the rooms are small, and very low, sometimes under 
6 feet in height. A flight of earthen steps leads to the upper story 
{Cunningkam.) 

Poital arrangement*. —There is a regular postal line between L4h and 
Srinagar, the former occupying seven days in summer. The post office at L£b 
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is s British one, and superintended by the British Joint Commissioner. 
{fiamtay—Ay Inter.) 

Tine .—^Two modes are used— 

(1) The cycle of twelve years, for common computations, such a* 

a mac's age, or the date of any recent event. 

(2) The cycle of sixty years, borrowed from India, which is need 

both in writing and in accounts. 

In the cycle of twelve years, each year is named after a particular 
animal, such as— 

(1) Byi-k>, the mouse-year. 

(7) Ta-lo, the horse-year. 

(12) Phog-lo, the hog-year. 

The cycle of sixty years is much more elaborate. The first cycle is counted 
from A.D. 1026. The Hindus have a distinct name for each year of the 
cycle, but the Tibetans have adopted the Chinese nomenclature, which is 
formed by coupling the names of the twelve animals of the other cycle with 
the names of the five elements, considered as both male and female alter, 
nately. The first element, male and female, is coupled with the first two 
animals, next with the 11th aud 12th animals, and so on ; by which the 
change of names is preserved throughout the whole series. The 14th cycle 
began in 1806, the 15th in 1866 ; so 1876, the present year, is the 10th 
year of the 16th cycle. {CunnittghaM.) 

Religion .—The religion is a modified form of Indian Buddhism, and was 
introduced into Lad4k during the reign of Asoka, upwards of 2,000 years 
ago. In A.D. 890 it was formally abolished, but was finally restored in 
A.D. 971, and has since continued to be the dominant religion of Tibet. 

It is contained in a volnminous work called the Kal.gyur, or “ Transla¬ 
tion of Precepts,” because it is a version of the precepts of Sakya made from 
the Indian language. Sakya Muni, the founder of the Buddhist faith, is 
usually called CKom-dan-dae by the lamas, but Sakya Thubba, or the 
“ mighty sakya,” by the people. There are several sects of lamas, or 
monks. The most ancient is the nyiampa. To it belong most of the 
lamas in Lad&k and Nari. They all wear red dresses. It was founded in 
the middle of the eighth century. In the fourteenth century the great sect of 
g^lulpa was founded. Its founder built the temple of gahidan, and was 
the first great abbot (kkdnpo) who occupied the g^hldan chair, which has 
been filled by a succession of abbots to this day. The g€lnkpa sect wear 
yellow dresses. It is now the most numerous in Tibet, and both the Dalar 
lama of Lhasa and the Tashi lama of Tashi-Lhnn-po belong to it. Besides 
these two great lamas of the yellow sect there is a third g^reat lama in 
Bhatiin, called the Dharma tija. He is head of the dukpa sect, who wear 
red dresses. 

All who have taken vows of celibacy are called by the collective name of 
fedmn, the clergy. A monk is styled Uma, a nun Sjomu, turn*, or ani. 
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Most of the lamas in the country wear a red coat with sleeves and long 
skirt, secured by a red giidle. Tliey generally have their heads shaved, 
or the hair cropjied short, and go about bareheaded. The higher lamas, 
however, wear semi-circular red caps. 

The ritualistic instruments are three in number. The bell, the sceptre 
or tlumdei'bolt, and the prayer-cylinder. The bell is used during the jier- 
formance of daily service. The sceptre is called the sera-juin-dze. It is 
said to have flown away from India and to have alighted at Sera in Tibet. 
An annual festival has been established in its honour. The prayer-cylinder, 
the mani clihun-lhur, or the precious religious wheel, is a very ingenious 
instrument. The body of it is a metal cjliuder about 8 inches in 
height, and from 2 to 2^ inches in diameter. The axis is prolonged to 
form a handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of printed prayers and 
charms, which revolve as the instrument is turned round. Every lama 
carries a chhos-Tchur, which he keeps jierpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by a chain to the 
outside. Some of them have the sacred sentence Anm ! Mani padme hun ! 
engraved on the outside. 

Cylinders about 1 foot in height are placed in rows round the temples 
and are turned by the votaries before entering. Still larger ones are some¬ 
times seen near villages turned by water. 

Religious Buildings .—The principal are as follows:—The gonpa, or 
monastery. This word signifies a “ solitary place,” because monasteriesi 
according to the directions of Sakya Muni, are always built far from the 
bustle of towns and villages. A general description of a monastery is 
given under the heading “ Buildings,” Convents are only separate monas¬ 
teries walled oil from the rest of the buildings. 

Lhd hhaiig, “ God’s house,” or temple. These consist of single rooms, 
square and unadorned outside, and filled with images and pictures. The 
images are generally about half life size, made of unburnt clay and 
painted. 

Ldbrang, a lama’s house. Where no monasteries exist, the lamas live 
in separate houses, called labrang. 

CAorten, an “olFering receptacle.” A dedicatory pyramid erected in 
honour of Sakya Thubba oi jf some of the holy Buddhas. It consists of a 
square basement, surmou ced by four steps, on which stands the dome, or 
principal part of the edihee, which in shape is an inverted truncated cone. 
The dome is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle, crowned by a sacred crescent¬ 
shaped emblem. These buildings vary from 15 to 30 feet in height, and 
are carefully constructed of brick, plastered over and painted. 

Kagani is a large chor-ten with a roadway leading under it. It is 
placed at the entrance to villages and houses. ( Drev.) 

Mungten, a “ bone-holder,” is a pyramid erected either over the corpse 
of a Luna, or over the ashes of a king or person of consequence. The ashes 
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are placed in an urn together with numerous relics. Vide Funeral ceremo¬ 
nies, ” {Cunningham.) 

Mani, a dyke, or pile of stones. These are long and thickly huilt-np 
walls, covered with thousands of flat stones bearing the holy inscription 
" Aum ! Mani p'ldme hun !” This, according to Klaproth, signifies, “ Oh! 
the jewel in the lotus. Amen ! Gene’-al Cunningh.am translates it, “ O 
lotus-hearer hun!” Occasionally it is seen on the side of hills, the letters 
being f.irmed of stones fixed in the earth, and of so vast a size as to be 
vioiLls at a considerable distance. The mani, or sacred walls, are from 4 
to 5 feet high, and from 6 to 42 feet broad, varying in length from 
10 and 20 feet to nearly half a mile. Very large ones are met with 
nea Leh. They are also seen near villages and by the roadside. The 
path invariably divides and goes on both sides of the wall, so that the pas¬ 
senger may always keep it on his right. The inscribed slabs covering these 
Wills are votive offerings from all classes of the people. They are bought 
from the lamas and deposited on the mani for the attainment of some par¬ 
ticular object, such as the birth of a son, or a good harvest. {Cunning¬ 
ham — Brew.) 

Cairns are met with at the summit of almost every mountain pass. 
They are crowned with the horns of wild sheep, ibex, &c., placed here as 
votive offerings by shepherds. {Brew.) 

Tsha-khang, an image-room, containing images and medallions. The 
images are sometimes of metal and sometimes of clay, gaudjly painted. 
The room is also furnished with numerous instruments of worship, with 
lamps, bags of grain, and bowls of butter, the latter sustaining a wick 
which constantly burns. It is hung with banners, and the walls are often 
adorned with paintings. The lamas periodically assemble here to worship. 
The people occasionally pass in and bow, but no women (so Mr. Drew 
understood), not even the nuns, enter the im.'ige-room. The service is per¬ 
formed at sunrise, noon, and sunset. It consists of the recitation or chant¬ 
ing of portions of their scriptures, accompanied by music. The musical 
instruments used are large sliding trumpets about 6 feet long, large drums, 
and large brazen cymbals. During the service incense is kept burning, 
and offerings of fruit, grain, and even meat are made to the figures of 
Sakya Thubba, &c. (Cunningham — Brew.) 

The lamas are jovial and good-natured. They will willingly conduct 
Europeans over their monasteries, and even into the sacred image-rooms. 
The superior of a monastery is always appointed from Lhasa, bnt the rest 
are recruited in the country. With nuns the monastic life is apparently 
optional, and is only adopted by the friendless and homeless. A woman 
merely shaves her head and goes to a monastery and becomes a nun j if she 
wants to go away she lets her hair grow, pays a small fine to the lamas 
aud goes awaj. (Bellew.) 

The monasteries hold large lands and they receive support from the 
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people. Many of them have lihraries. The books are merely long narrow 
sheets, collected between two boards. The characters are beautifully 
formed. 

Printing .—Printing has long been known and practised in Tibet, but 
only by engraved stereotype wooden blocks and not by moveable types. 
New works are rarely undertaken, but the printing of the standard religions 
works is still carried on with the same old blocks that were in use upwards 
of a hundred years ago. For the ordinary prayer rolls, a thin brownish 
paper is used, but a much finer paper is used for books. (Gunningkam.) 

3Iask dance by lamas. —Dr. Bellew gives a description of a curious mask 
dance which he witnessed at the monastery of Hemis : “At length we were 
conducted to a court in which a company of lamas entertained us with a 
pantirmime performance, the subject of which none of us understood. It was 
a very grotesque spectacle in imitation, we were told, of Chinese devil-dances. 
The designs on the rich silken ro’^es of the monks were evidently from the 
celestial empire. Most of the masks represented the heads of wild animals, 
and there were some of ogres and demons. The performance consisted of a 
wild sort of dance round a flagstaff in the centre of the court of the prin¬ 
cipal temple. The musicians commenced some very lively and discordant 
music, and the dancers at once set in motiou, began to caper and whirl, and 
fling their limbs about, the whole circle the while keeping its form and 
revolving round the centre pole." 

Moorcroft observes that these dramatic representations usoally form 
part of the ceremonials at religious festivals. 

Revenue .—Formerly the chief sources of the revenue were— 

(1) A tax on dwellings. 

(2) A duty on merchandise. 

The poorer classes, being unable tf> pay either in money or kind, weio 
obliged to pay by bodily service as labourers. The duties were partly taken 
in money and partly in kind. The tax on houses was regulated according 
to their size, from H,7 for a large to Itl-12 for a small house. Under the 
gyalpo's rule there were 18,000 !ious»3 paying in all 1186,000. Tlie 
monasteries and crown villages were exempt from this tax. 

The following was the 'toss revenue under the gyalpo’s rule 


H 

Hoase tax. 30,000 

Customs .......... 18,000 

Tax on broVers ......... 6,700 

Presents from government officers 6,000 

Amncnt alienated fur support of monasteries ...» 8,000 

Amount derived from crown viliagea . . . . • 4,000 

Total revenue, . 70,700 
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The salary of the kahlon, or prime minister, consisted of half the 
amount derived from the customs, and half of that derived from the tax on 
brokers, i.e., BI 1,850. 

The gyalpo’s income was about fi49,000. But his actual income was 
nearly double this amount, for he was chief trader in his own dominions • 
and as all his tr.nfBc passed duty free throughout Ladak, he always realised 
between R40,(i00 and R;50,000 a year. His average income from all sources 
thus amounted to one lakh of rupees (£10,000). 

The various charges defrayed by the State were few in number and 
small in amount, as all the principal public officers had the privilege of 
trading duty free. The salaries of the paid officers amounted in all to 
about R20,000 per annum. 

The military charges were nil, as each family was obliged to furnish one 
soldier, whenever called upon to do so, and to feed him during his term of 
service. (Vide “ Military resource*. ”) 

Revenue under Kasimlr rule. —Under the present maharaja, the reve¬ 
nue in 1887 amounted to about H54,000 a year, of which R42,000 was 
obtained from the cash assessment on land. The balance was made up 
by land revenue, payment in kind, by the sale of borax, saltpetre, stamps, 
&c. The chief officer is the wazir, who is also Kashmir Joint Commis¬ 
sioner under the treaty of 1870. {Ramsay.) 

Weight* and measures, —The weights of Lad£k are the lalti and man 
(or maund)— 

1 batti = 2 Indian seers, or 82 chitaks. 

8 batti = 1 man of 16 seers. 

" The only other Lad4ki measure with which I am acquainted is the 
hhdl. It is the universal measure for all kinds of heavy produce, but 
more especially for grain. It is of two kinds:— 

(1) The deh-kkdl or weight khal. 

(2) The skor-hkdl or measnre khal. 

« The common kbfil, whether by weight or measnre, is the well-known 
quantity of a sheep’s load (luh-ihdl), which is equal to 8 battis or a 
maund of sixteen seers. This is usually named hhdl, but when larger 
measures are mentioned, the prefix is always used, such as— 

Ta-khdl (a horse-load) — 4 mannds, or 64 seers. 

TakMdl (a y<k-load) = ditto.” {Cunningham.) 

The following weights and measures are taken from General Strachey’s 
reports:— 

Lineal McaMwe*.—The smallest in common use is the sor or sormo. 

1 sor — a finger’s breadth (the Indian angul). 

5 sor 1 lakpa, or hand's breadth. 

2 lakpa =1 bito, or short span with the fore and little finger. 

12 sor tokai^, or full span with the thumb. 
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1J to = skangBDg, or short cubit from elbow to wrist. 

2 to = 1 tugang, or long cubit with the hand extended. 

(The long cubit, or tu, averages about English 16 inches.) 
4 tu = 1 domgang, or fathona. 

500 dom = 1 gyangtak, or mile (1,000 yards?) 

8 gyangtak = 1 paklsat, or league. (No actual computations 
are ever made by the mile and league, journeys being 
reckoned by the day.) 

Nyiama = a day’s journey. 

Phet = i day's journey. It is also called tsal-lam, or “ breakfast half¬ 
way.” 

Smaller distances are reckoned thus 

Miktong — eyesight, or as far as one can see a man distinctly. 
Dagang = bowshot. 

Corn measures .—For corn and salt the Tibetans have a measure of ca¬ 
pacity. Those generally used are the hre [vulgo de), the ho, and the kal. 
20 de always = 1 kal. 

From 2 to 6 de = 1 2c. 

There are several varieties of bre and khil, differing in size, name, and 
use. The principal are— 

Fogbre = ration measure (the smallest). 

Punbre = interest measure. 

Ongbre = harvest measure, the largest of all, and used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

The measures are roughly made of wood, mth a separate bottom, and 
sometimes bound with iron hoops. 

Approximate Englith equivalentt. 

1 khal = about f of a bushel. 

1 bre = about IJ pints. 

1 bo (na) = about 3 quarts. 

Weights, Trog .—A ekarma (».«., star) = the grain or minim. 

24 skarma = 1 kagang. 

4 ka = 1 shogang, 

10 sho = 1 shangang. 

60 shang = 1 shilka or dotsat, or Chinese ingot (silver). 

The last of these, the shilka, is the standard, and weighs about 166] 
Indian tolas. 


English equivalents, 
1 skarma = 6 grains. 

1 ka =s 15 grains. 

1 sho s= 1 drachm. 

1 shang = 1] os. 
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Avoirdupois — 

4 shang or pore = 1 nyagang or nega (i.e., mark on steelyard). 

20 nega = 1 kal. 

10 to 15 kal = a man’s load. 

The nega = of a Chinese ingot, or about Jib. 

The kal = 71b avoirdupois. 

The Tibetans do all their weighing with steelyards. {H. Slrachep.) 

Houles. —In Tibetan every road is called lam. 

Lam-chheu is a highroad. 

Gj/a-lam, a passable road. 

The principal road is from Kashmir via Leli to Yarkand. The only 
others of any importance, and used by tiaders, are the roads from Leh to 
Lhasa via Garo, and to the Panjab, via Rupshu, Lahoul, and Kulu. 

The following roads have been used by the different invaders of Ladak 

(1) The route from Skardu to Leh, leading up the Indus valley, 

by All Sher of Baltistan, about 1600. 

(2) The Rudok road from the east, by the Sokpos in 1686. 

(3) The route from Kishtwar to Leh, rid the Sum valley, used 

by Zorawar Singh in 1834. 

Besides the above, there are many less frequented and more difficult 
roads, used chiefly by the people of the country in passing from their own 
districts into the next, such as— 

(1) The road up the Shyok. 

(2) The roads leading into Zanskar. These by-paths are called 

Lam-tkan, or Lam-dogpo, i.e., “ little roads.” [Cunning- 

iam.) 

LADAK proper—L at. Long. Elev. 

The central and most populous district of Laddk, from which it is 
sometimes called Mangyul, or the district of many people. It stretches 
along the Indus in a north-west direction from Rupshn to the frontier of 
Baltist&n, a length of 120 miles, with an average breadth of 33 miles. 
Its area is about 4,000 square miles, and the mean elevation of the 
inhabited portions, as deduced from observations along the Indus, 11,500 
feet (10,500?). 

It is bounded on the north by the Kailas range, «hi the east by the 
Indus, south by Zanskar, and west by Purik and Sdrfi. (Cunning iam.) 

LADO LALDI—Lat. 33“ 9'. Long. 75“ 16'. Ele’’- 

A rang^ of mountains crossed by the road from Jamu towards Kashmir 
between Landra fort and the village of Bilanr. 

This name signiBes, in the bill language, the bride and bridegroom; the 
range is said to be so called from the sad fate that befell a newly-wedded 
pair of lovers, who perished on the summit. The ascent on the south side 
k somewhat steep and stony, that on the north being much more graduaL 
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There is a dak hut close to the summit, near which water is procur¬ 
able. (Baiei.) 

LADRIAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A small village in Kiahtwar, containing two houses inhabited by Hindus; 
it is situated a few miles north-west of Doda, below the path leading 
up the Lidar Khol valley. 

LADRtJ—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A village ^in the Vihew pargana, situated on the table-laud at the foot 
of the mountains, about 5 miles east of Pampur. It may also be reached 
from the village of Lalitpur, on the right bank of the Jhelum, by an ex¬ 
cellent road over the table-land ; following the base of the mountains, the 
distance is about 3 miles. There is likewise a good path which crosses 
the range to the east, communicating with the village of Pastuni in the 
Tral valley. 

The population of Ladni consists of about thirty families of zamindars, a 
mulla, hurkara, blacksmith, carpenter, and two cowherds. There are many 
fruit-trees about the village, and much cultivation of both corn and rice. 

Rather more than a mile north-east of the village, in a gorge on the 
slope of the Wastarwau mountain, there is a patch of cultivation and a 
clamp of fine trees, watered by a small rill which flows from the Dfidar 
N£g. This spot was granted in jagfr three generations ago to Jiwan 
Qusain, a Kashmiri pandit; it is now held by Nund Gopi, his descendant. 

LA GANSKIEL ob GANSKIEL-LA— 

Lat. 33° 8.' Long. 79° 16'. Elev. 

A low pass, on the road from Leh to Gartok, about 14 miles south of 
Chibra. The Indus near here is fordable in summer. In winter it is 
crossed on the ice. The pass is on the borders of Lad&k and. Chinese 
Tibet. {Moorcroft.) 

LAGMAR—Lat. 3.S° 17'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of the spur which runs down 
through the north end of the Lidar Khol valley, between the headwaters 
of that stream. It contains four houses, which are-built of stone and 
timber, and have flat roofs. 'The inhabitants are Hindus. ' 

This village is the point of separation of the roads leading from Doda 
into Kashmir, by the Brari Bal and the Peristan valley. 

LAHAN-I-THAL— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the south side of the 
Tilail valley; it flows iu a north-westerly direction, and empties itself into 
the Kishan Gangs, lat. 84° 37', long. 75° O', opposite the village of 
Burnai. 
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The sides of the valley in some places are quite perpendicular. There 
seems to be no sign of a glacier-bed like that in Tilail, but walls of green 
slate and limestone rocks. The valley is very narrow, only room for the 
stream at the bottom ; the sides are very steep. The southern side of the 
nala is half as high again as the northern. 

LAHAN TOUR—Lat. 3.3“ 4.3'. Long. 74“ 5 k. Elev. 7,h49'. 

A hill which rises about .3.50 feet above the level of the plain, about a 
mile and a half south-east of Sluipion. The hill is composed of amygda¬ 
loid trap, and is surrounded by a sort of natural glacis; it is bare of trees, 
except a few on the top, and one or two here and tliere on the sides. A 
most extensive view of the valley of Kashmir, is obtained from its summit. 

LAHOUL— 

A district lying south of Zanskar and south-west of Riipshu, separated 
from them by the Bara L.acha range. It formerly belonged to Ladak, 
but is now attached to British India. The loiitc from Kiilu to Leh 
passes through Lahoul, and entei's Ladak by the Bara Lacha pass. 

LAII SHAIIPt^R—Lat. 34' 15’. Long. 74'4.S'. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargana, picturcs(juely situated at the foot of 
the Sofapur mountain, on the right bank ot the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of that valley. (J’ignc.) 

LAFIWAL— 

Ihe name applied to the drainage of the Lolab valley; this stream 
unites with the Kamil, lat. 34“ 31', long. 74“ 18', near the village of 
Mogalpur, and forms the Pohru river. 

LAKHIMPtJR— 

A local division in the eastern portion of the district of Jesrota. Before 
tlie treaty of Lahore this division belonged to Gulab Singh, but according 
to the terms of that treaty it clearly belonged to the British Government. 
It was, however, made over to Guliib Singh. [Crawford.) 

LAKHIMP0R—Lat. 32° 23'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A village in the district of the same name on the right bank of the river 
Ravi. There is a tbana here situated in a small rectangular fort. [Jfin¬ 
gate.) 

LAKUNG OE LUKUNG— ride "Ldkunc.” 

LAKZUNG —Vide “ Lokiizcnu. " 

LALAD-Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated near the mouth of a wide valley between two table-lands 
about 2 miles south of Sopiir, just to the west of the path leading toward 
Gulmarg. 
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The village, which is shaded by a fine clump of ehunar and other trees, 
contains a masjid, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a 
dura, and two pandits. 

It produces rice and a little cotton, and other dry crops. Amrgad, which 
lies at the edge of the morass, just to the north-east of Lalad, on the path 
from Sopur towards Gulmarg, was founded about three years ago. It con¬ 
tains about twenty houses, and is suri’ounded with rice cultivation. 

LAL GHULlM—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° 4l'. Elev. 

A tower situated on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjal pass, about 2 miles 
from Aliabad Sarai, where the defile is extremely narrow. The name is 
also given to the portion of the road between Aliabad Sarai and the tower, 
w lere there is a causeway built upon the steep and rugged face of the 
mountain. This causeway was built by order of Shah Jahan. 

It was owing to the treachery of tlie two chief men of Shupion, who 
had been sent forward to this tower to watch the movements of the enemy, 
that the Sikh array was enabled to penetrate the valley of Kashmir at 
Shupion, A.D. 1819. [Vigne — Iliigel.) 

LAL KHAN KI GARHI— Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A spur which juts out into the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir 
to the west of Kag. It is said to derive its name from a fort, which was 
built ui)on its summit by Lai Khan, wherein he defended himself after his 
defeat by Az4d Khan, the Pathau governor of Kashmir, about A.D. 1783. 
LAL KHOL— 

The name of an old canal in the Zainagir p.argana, concerning which the 
following history is related. It is said to derive its name from Lala Beyna, 
an opulent and benevolent resident in the pargana, by whom it was con¬ 
structed. On its completion, rice cultivation was successfully introduced 
into this arid district; but after its designer's death, the canal was permit¬ 
ted to fall into disrepair, and the cultivation failed. King Badshah caused 
the channel to be repaired, and connected it with the Pohru river, and once 
more rice was successfully cultivated. After this king's death, succeeding 
rulers permitted the canal to remain uncared for until the year 1917, Sam- 
vat (A.D. 1860), when the AVazir Panu again repaired it, and one crop, 
which yielded 700 kharwars of rice, was produced. Scarcely, however, were 
the works completed, when the embankment unfortunately broke, and the 
waters escaped. Consequent on the expense which had attended the 
repairs, amounting to Chilki 1130,000, no further attempts have been 
made to utilise the canal, and but very little water is found in its 
channel. 

Bice cultivation in the Zainagir pargana is now confined to a few fields 
surrounding the villages of Tujjar and Shows. 

LALLA-Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on a flat-topped spur, above the right 
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bauk of the Kishan Ganga, Though it contains but five bouses and a 
masjid, the village covers a considerable extent of ground. It is supplied 
with water by a stream from the hills. There are a few shady trees about 
the place, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. Wild figs and vines 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

Below the village there is a rope suspension bridge across the Kishan 
Ganga, communicating with the village of Boogan, which lies almost op¬ 
posite. Both rice and corn are cultivated. 

LALOR—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 76° 30'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of a spur, above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. 

It contains seven houses, three of which are inhabited by Hindus and 
four by Gujars. There are some fine trees about the village, and consider¬ 
able cultivation. A shepherd’s path from this village joins that between 
Borkan and Ramban. 

LALPOR—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

'The chief place, tahsil, and tbana station of the Lolab pargana, is situated 
in a very fruitful district towards the south-east end of that valley. The 
houses, which are much scattered, number about sixty, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants being Hindus. There are also a few sepoys located in the 
place. A stream flows through the village, furnishing an abundant supply 
of water. From Lalpur to Mogalpur, near the junction of the Lahwal and 
Kamil rivers, is considered two marches, though on an emergency it may 
be made in one. There is likewise an excellent path to Alsu, near the 
margin of the Wular lake; the distance is about 9 miles; other paths 
cross the same range of hills to the south of Lalpur. Good encampiug 
ground ; supplies abundant. [Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

LALU—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 25 houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies at the 
head of a small valley which joins the left side of the Indus valley in 
lat. 34° 39' and long. 76° 24'. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans. [Aylmer.) 

LAM— 

A mountain valley which opens into the north-east end of the Wullar par¬ 
gana. It is drained by a shallow stream, which flows into the Arphal 
stream, near the village of Fastiini. The village of Lam is situated at the 
western end of the valley. 

LAMA GtTRtJ—Lat. 33". Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

The first march from Lingti (at the junction of the Yunam and Tsarap 
streams), up the latter river vid the Pankpo La. Road tolerably good and 
easy, but beyond this difficult. [Cavley.) 
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LAMA KYENT,t.e., MONK’S VILLAGE— 

Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 78° 12'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A halting-place on the right bank of the Shyok, six marches from Leh 
by the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Shyok 
on the opposite bank. {Drew — H. Strachey.) 

LAMAYURU— 

A kardari or collectorate of the provinces of Ladak. It consists of the 
following villages—Lamalyuru, Wanla, Phutaksa, Yelchung, and Lingshit, 
the largest being Lamayuru which, including surrounding hamlets, contains 
100 houses. 

This is a high lying district. There is only a single, somewhat 
inferior crop. 

Phutaksha and Yelchung are separated from Lamayuru and Wanla by 
the Shingela what is only opened for four or five months in the year. 
Cash revenue about B2,200 besides taxes in kind. 

This district is very impassable. {Aylmer.) 

LAMAYARU or LAMAYURU— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 11,520'. 

A halting-place, situated half-way between Kharbu and Nuria, on the route 
from Srinagar to Ldh, and below the crest of the Fotn La which lies west 
of it. The rest-house lies under two steep cliffs, on whose summit is 
perched a large monastery. It contains twenty monks {lama) and eight 
nuns {ehomv). Their superior is always appointed from Lhisa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country.” There is some cultivation here, a narrow strip 
lying for some length above the sloping valley bottom. When Moorcroft 
visited Ladak, there were said to be about 500 monks and nuns attached 
to this monastery. 'They do not all reside together, but are dispersed 
amongst the people. A road goes from here to Zlanskar,—Padam, the capital, 
being eleven marches or 100 miles south. {Bellew—-Moorcroft — Drew.) 

Cowley Lambert says: “ 'This place was certainly the most curious I 
had yet seen. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which 
are everywhere surrounded by little gods’ houses. The inhabitants’ houses 
axe built below these.” 

In 1888 the place with a few outlying houses was said to contain 40 
houses, 10 ponies, 56 homed cattle, and 1,000 sheep and goats. {Aylmer.) 

LAMSA—Lat. 34° 56'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A crest crossed between the Saser pass and the KarawM Dfwan at 8 
miles from Tutiyaluk and 3 miles above Cbanglung. Ascent from the lattw 
very steep. {Trotter.) 

LANAK PASS—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 78° 40". Elev. 18,100'. 

Lies 15 miles east of the southern end of the l^morwi lake, and is 
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crossed on the route from Spiti to Changchenmo vid Hanle. It is in the 
range forming the watershed between the tributaries of the Indus and 
the Sutlej. Dr. Thomson crossed it on the 13th September, from a camping 
ground (Dongan?) 5 miles from its western base and situated on the left 
bank of a stream flowing down from the pass. “ From our encampment 
the mountaius appeared easy of access and rounded in outline, and we com¬ 
menced the ascent by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. At an 
elevation of over 16,000 feet the vegetation was quite alpine. After a 
mile we left the ravine (through which the stream flowed) and ascended to 
the open gently sloping ground on its left. The surface was, as usual, dry 
and gravelly. We continued nearly parallel with the ravine, and crossed 
it again a little further on. It was not dry, and its steep, stony banks were 
covered with bushes of dama. Still gradually ascending, we crossed the 
ravine a third time, where its bed was upwards of 17,000 feet. Leaving 
it, the ascent became steeper as we advanced. A rounded ridge lay on the 
right, and we rose nearer and nearer to its crest. The top of the pass was 
nearly level for several hundred yards, and covered with boulders, princi¬ 
pally granite. Tlie.outline of the mountains was generally rounded, and 
they rose gradually in both directions above the pass. View on all sides 
extensive, but country barren. No villages or trees to be seen. Lake 
Tsomorari also not visible. No snow on the pass (September), bnt a steep 
mountain, half a mile to the right, was still covered with snow to at least 
600 feet below the level of the pass. The descent was at first gentle, but 
very soon became steep to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream 
was running." Cunningham gives 18,746 as the elevation of the pass. 
{Thomson,) 

LANDRA—Lat. 33'^ 8'. Long ZS" 14'. Elev. 

A much-scattered village in the province of Jamu, situated about 47 miles 
north-east of Jamu, on the road towards Ramban. It contains a fort 
of no great strength, built on the top of a spur, which juts out over a 
torrent which flows down through the village. The fort is an oblong 
structure, about 35 feet long by 80 feet broad, built of stones strength¬ 
ened by bands of timber, and roofed with mud on a layer of brnshwo^. 
At each corner, except the scuth-east, it has a bastion. The walls, which 
are loopholed, are highest on the west side, where they have an elevation 
of about 20 feet; on the north they are about 16 feet high. The east 
side overhangs the stream, and is inaccessible. The fort is commanded 
from a distance of about 800 yards to the east, and partially so at about 
60 yards to the north. The garrison is said to number eighteen sepoys; 
just outside the walls, near the banks of the torrent, there is a laoli 
of clear cold water. 

LANGA-LACHA—r** « Lachalano. ” 

LANGBUT ’Lh.—Fide “RiBKBAiro La.” 
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LANGKARESHt}—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A small village in the Uttar pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It lies about half a mile south of Shalurah, to the west of the 
path leading from that place towards Sopur. The village contains a few 
trees, and is surrounded by rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small 
stream. 

LANG-KARTZE oe LANG KARCHU— “Kartze." 

LANGRPtjRA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A small village containing a customs post, situated on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Mozafarabad, on the road 
towards Baramula. {Allgood.) 

LANKA—Lat. 34° 22', Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 5,187'. 

The Lanka island, or Zaina Luuk, lies on the south-eastern side of the 
Wular lake, near where the Jhelum enters it. This islet, which is the only 
one in the lake, is the subject of several traditions. According to one of 
these, the Wular once extended to the vicinity of Sumbal,and the extent, 
therefore, to be traversed, exposed the boats to sudden gales of wind, and 
occasioned frequent loss of lives. To prevent such accidents. King Zein- 
ul-abdfn (who reigned in A.D. 1422, and was the eighth and most renown¬ 
ed of the biidshahs or Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir) determined to form 
a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had ordered an immense pile of 
stone and rubbish, derived from the Hindu temples, which had been demo¬ 
lished, to be thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum of the 
island, to which, in ridicule of Hindu tradition, be gave the name of Lanka. 
Another story is, that the capital of Kashmir formerly occupied the site 
now covered by the lake, but that it suddenly sank, and was submerged 
by some great convulsion of nature. Zein-ul-abdin, it is added, caused the 
lake to be explored for some relics of the catastrophe, and the buildings 
now on Lanka were constructed, by bis orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. 

The island is quadrangular in shape, covering about two acres j its 
longer sides, north and south, are about 95 yards long, and its shorter, 
which are east and west, about 75 yards; it is covered with trees, chiefly 
mulberries, many of which are entwined by grape vines. 

Some years ago the island was inhabited, but a fakir now lives there in 
dismal solitude. The surf.-rce of the water around is covered so thickly 
with the lotus and singbara plants, that the island can only be reached in 
a small light boat. 

A beautiful and extensive view may be had from the Lanka island; 
but in the later months of summer, mosquitoes swarm in this portion of 
the lake. ( Mooreroji—Figne — Inee — Groune.) 

LANKA liK.—Vide '‘Mabsbhik La." 
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LANKA PAMBAY—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated at the east end of the Diosur pargana; it contains a few 
huts surrounded by some cultivation, and lies on the path leading towards 
the Briughin—Lannor valley. 

LANKA ROCK oa PEAK—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. about 19,00(/. 
A boundary mark between Lahoul and Ladak, near Lingti, from which 
place to the summit is'a steep, rough climb of over 4,OOU feet. It is a most 
conspicuous object, and visible from almost every side. {Cawley.) 

LANNOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the west side of the Bringhiu-Lannor valley, a 
beautiful strath amid the mountains between the Diosur pargana and the 
Shahabad valley. It contains ten or twelve wooden houses, which are in 
a rather ruinous condition, besides two new brick buildings. There is an 
abundant supply of water from a small stream which flows down from the 
hills. 

LAOCHE L .\—Fide “ Khaedonq Pass." 

LAPCHUK— 

'• The Lapohuk or commercial embassy from Ladik to Lbisa is believed to be of very 
old standing, and before the Dogra conquest it was probably the means of transmitting 
tribute as well as of keeping up trade, bat nowadays it has no political significance 
It was established on its present footing in A.D. 1842, when a tieaty between Ladik 
and Lhisa was ma/le which determined the existing north-east frontier of Ladak and 
began the peaceful relations between the two States which have subsisted ever since. 
The arrangement is that every three years a kafila should leave Ladik forLbisa, con¬ 
sisting of 270 horse or yak loads of goods, and conducted by a representative of the 
maharaja chosen by the governor of Laddk. For just that number of loads is carriage 
provided by the LbAsa authorities from Garb to Lh^sa on the ontward journey, and from 
Lh&a to the first villages or encampments in Laddk on the return journey. The maha¬ 
raja’s reprt.sentative is always taken from a Ladak (Tibetan) family of eminence, as no 
other person, not even a Dogri of high rank from the maharaja’s own court, would he 
welcomed, probably indeed would not be received into the grand lama’s capital. The 
post of leader of the lapebuk, though held only for one turn, is much valued, as it 
generally enriciras the family, between whom and the inaharAja’s government the pro¬ 
fits of the trade are divided, 'The goods sent from Ladtfk are dried apricots, which 
constitute the most bulky part of the consignment, currants, safifroa, kottzchin, and 
textile fabrics from European and Indi.m looms j on the return the chief goods are shawls^ 
wool, and tea. Complimentary letters signed by the governor of Laddk are sent to the 
grand lama and his ministers, and to the heads of certain of the monasteries, and with 
each of them goes a small present, the uatnre of which is laid down and does not vary. 
The embassy, which is absent nearly a year, brings back corresponding letters and 
gifts. The leader transacts his business with the ministers, hut pays ceremonial visits to 
the grand lama. It appears that he is always well treated, and that the arrangements 
for his journey are carefully made. Besides this triennial embassy, of which the last set 
out from TutdAk in 1871, and the return compliments by Lhdsa, there is a yearly kafila 
from Lhasa, consh ting also of 270 loads, for which carnage is found by the mabardja's 
government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that as only 
about a quarter of the whole rout* lies in the mahardja’s territories, and as the cost of 
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carriage falls heavier in proportion on the Tibetan government, the latter loolca to re¬ 
imburse itself by a more frequent venture. The same formalities are observed on either 
side in regard to this^as to the triennial embassy/* {G-irdlestone,) 

“ tat in addition to the.presents,” writes Mr. Elias, “ taken by the 

lapcbuk from Ladtfk, he ia also provided with the following, which be pays to the 
treasurer of Lhdsa:— 

Co.’s E 

10 bags gold dust, value B8 each . . • .80 

11 seers of saffron . . • • • . • 60 

6 pieces native cloth, each of a separate colour, value 

about Hi each •••••• 5 

Total . 135 

These three items are known as sahtaU or ground tai, and a receipt is given for them 
by the treasurer, which the lapcbuk brings back to the wazir of Lad^k. 

** It is difficult to estimate precisely how far the saktal paid or presented to the 
treasurer of Lhasa ia regarded by the Tibetan authorities as nazar or tribute; but by the 
government of Kashmir it is certainly looked upon in the light of a present of ceremony 
only, and as a return for the provisions, &c., with which the agent and his party are 
supplied during a part of their stay in LhAsa. Eurther, the last of my informants on 
this subject (the man who acted as lapchuk to LbAsa in 1877-78) says that no mention 
is made of the Min Sar jagir, either in presenting the saktal to the treasurer or the 
presents to any of the other authorities. The treasurer is a servant of the native gov¬ 
ernment, and is appointed by the Deva Jung, or great lama, not by the Chinese officials, 
and his receipt sets forth that the saktal has been paid into the Deva Jung s treasury. 

“The facts (1) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipients 
of presents give none, (2) that he sends no return present, and (3) that the word 
saktal means literally ‘laud tax,* would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or 
payment made to the LhAsa treasurer as tribute paid by the mahar&jas government to 
Chiuese Tibet But against this must be placed the following considerations: (1) that 
80 far as those best acquainted with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are aware, no 
mention is made of tribute in return for the Min Sar jagfr ; (2) that saktal of similar 
value, &c., was given by the Upchuks for many years before the agreement was made; 
and (3) that in those (third) years when no lapchuk goes to LbAsa, no saktal is paid by 
the maharaja’s governmeut, though the revenue of the jagir is collected as usual. 

“ The distinction between presents oi ceremony or friendship on the one hand, and 
tribute as a sigu of dependence or vassalage on the other, is frequently very loosely drawn 
by Asiatics, and the names of their taxes, duties, Ac., do not always designate accurate¬ 
ly the purpose for which they are levied. Thus, as far as 1 am able to judge trum. such 
enquiries as I have made, I am inclined to think that neither the presents nor the saktal 
sent by the maharaja's government to the Lhasa authorities can rightly be regarded as 
tribute (or Tiazar) either for the Min Sar jagir or for any othei consideration ; and fur¬ 
ther, that the Min Sar jagfr is viewed by the Lhasa authorities as a local matter con¬ 
cerning the Gartok pi-oviuce only, and entirely separate from the agreement regarding 
the lapchuk.'* 

Mr. Henvej, the officer on special duty, however, remarked;— 

“ Whatever the Kashmiri's may think of the saktal and presents, I have no doubt 
that the Chinese regard them as tribute/* 

The Minsar village belonged to the raja of Ladak, who was conquered by 
the Dogrds, who thus became owners of Minsar. But the raja of Ladak 
probably psud tribute to Lhasa for this village, and aow the Dogiia have 
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to send a triennial mission of Ladakis, just as we have to send a Rurmese 
envoy to Pekin. (Hammy.) 

LAR— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamiaj division ; it eompi iscs the 
western portion of the Sind valley. The tabsi'l station is at Arats. 

LAR—Lat. 32" 85'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the top of tlic spur 
above the left bank of the Chil stream, about 9 miles north of Basaoli, 
There is a good deal of cultivation about the place. 

LARCH—Lat. .84° 21'. Long. 74 15'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Mawar river, on the path 
leading from Sopur towards the Karuao valley by the Tutmari Gali. 

LARDO—Lat. 34.° 14' Long. 77° 11', Elev. 

A small village of tliree or four houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
Rardari of Saspul (Ladak). Just above here the Indus is crossed by a 
shaky bridge. A road leads from Lardo to the Zanskar valley via the 
Spangling pass, which Ward says is not open before June 15th. (Aylmer.) 

L.ARIA—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the 'fral valley, situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
Awintipiir wudar, or table-laud, on the path from Sursu towards Tral. It 
contains a masjid, and twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a 
dum, and a pandit. There is much rice cultivation about the village. 

LARIKPtjR—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village and ghat situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles 
south-west of Awantipur. 

LARUN—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A large village in the Nowhug valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, rather more than a mile south of Nowbug; it contains two masjids 
and fifteen houses disposed in three clusters. There is a considerable 
amount of rice cultivation about the village. 

LASHIPUTHAR—Lat. 34° 19', Long. 75 19'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Nichinai stream, near its con. 
fluence with the Sind, about a mile north-west of the Sonamarg; it con- 
tains three houses, surrounded by a little cultivation. 

LA SIB MOU PASS—Ftrfe “ Thanqiasgo Pass.” 

IiATAP'CB—L at. 33° 68'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the Sonakrund table-land, on the right 
bank of the Jhelom, a few miles south-east of Pampur; it contains a masjid, 
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and about fifteen bouses inhabited by zamindars. Saffron is extensively 
cultivated on the plateau between this village and Pampur. 

This village is the representative of the ancient Lalitpura, founded by 
King Lalitaditya (A.D. 693 to 729). 

There is nothing actually on the spot, beyond its name, to indicate its 
history; but at the neighbouring village of Ladu, which lies about 3 
miles north-east by a good, broad, leverpalh, there are ruins of two temples. 
(Grome.) 

LATCHIPURA—Lat.34° 11'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated in the valley some miles north 
of Gingl. There is said to be a path from this village into the Karnao 
valley. 

LATHtr PASS—Lat. 35° 34'. Long. 74° S3'. Elev. 

A much-used pass between Gor and the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by snow from December to March. It issues 
from the mountains at Damot in the Sai valley. It may be reckoned 
as two days' journey from Gor to Damdt. Water and firewood are pro¬ 
curable en route, but there is no wood below Sulat or above the cave of 
Boto Banial. North of the Lathu pass and to the left of the strea'm are 
three big caves. One is called Dobai Harai, the other Boto Banial, the 
third Naro Banial. Dobai Harai is close to left bank of the Lathu stream, 
at about 50 or 60 feet above the foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 
goat^, and is so used in summer. Boto Banial is situated about 1 mile 
north of Dobai Harai, and about 800 feet west of Lathu stream, and nearly 
100 above the foot of mountain. Shelter for 150 goats. Naro Banial lies 
less than half a mile north of Boto Banial, about 300' above the base of 
the mountain : it is the largest of the three caves, accommodating 1,000 
goats. The path to each of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rattier difficult; there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous. (Ahmad AH Khan.) 

LAZGUN PASS— FtVfe "Digar La.” 

L£H—Lat. Lon'’. Elev. 

A kardari or collectorate < the province of Ladak. It contains ten villages, 
the principal ones being Leh, Phiaug, Pitak, and Sobu. Stok, the large 
village opposite L^h, belongs to this kardari, but forms the jagfr of the 
heir of the ex gyalpo of Ladak. 

The total revenue is over 6,000 rupees in cash, besides considerable 
taxes in kind. 

The mean height is about 11,000'. There is only a single'crop of wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans, 'i'he number of fruit trees (apricots and apples) 
is very limited. Vegetables grow well if properly looked after, iJflmer.'S 
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L£H—Lat. 34° 10'. hong. 11° ^V. Elev. 11,688''. 

The capital town of Ladak; is situated about 3 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, at the apex of a triangular-shaped vallej that rises gra¬ 
dually as it recedes from the river. The town lies about 1,000 feet above 
the river, and occupies the slope, and surrounds the base of a low spur 
on the east side of the valley, while the centre and west side are occupied 
by extensive tracts of cultivation. The fields rise in terraces and are 
watered by little rills drawn from a stream which flows down the centre of 
the valley. The streets are disposed without any order, and form a most 
intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously. A good bazar 
has, however, been built by the Dogras. “Entering from the direction 
of Kashmir, we pass through a small gateway and find ourselves in a long 
wide, and straight bazar, the houses being regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. The most conspicuous building is the royal palace of 
the former gyalpo, a fine-looking building, 250 feet in length and 
several stories in height. The outer walls have a considerable slope, as their 
thickness] diminishes rapidly with their increase of height. The upper 
stories are furnished with long, open balconies, and the walls are pierced 
with a considerable number ox windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks painted in 
various patterns on the outside. The building is substantial and plain." 

Outside the town are several plautations of willow and poplar trees, 
which make good camping grounds. Small hamlets are ecattere<i over the 
cultivated portion of the valley, and about a mile south-west of the town is 
a fort built by the Dogra conquerors on the hanks of the L&i rivulet. 

The fort consists of a main wall about 25 feet high, square in trace, with 
bastions at the corners and in the centre of the sides. Prom outside to 
outside this is about 800 feet. The barrack-rooms and stores are built 
against this main wall inside in two stories. 

The walls are loopholed and small gnus can be placed in the bastions. 
In the centre of the inner court is a low building. 

There is an outer loopholed wall 12 or 15 feet from the main wall, and 
outside this again is a dry ditch with masonry escarp and counterscarp. It 
could be flooded fairly easily. 

These walls are built of sun-dried bricks and are musket-proof. 

The armament consists of six short old guns, about 2j inches bore. 
There are no sher-bachas to be seen. The garrison consists of twenty 
artilley-men, a company of regulars and some irregulars. 

The place is often used as a prison. 

It is somewhat out of repair. 

It would bo difficult to assault, but could offer no resistance against a 
field-gun. 

It is commanded within a mile by the hills to the west. 

The acoompanying sketch is only approximate. {Jylmer.) 
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Johnson and Ney Elias reckon the popnlation of at about 2,500 in 
winter, and 3,000 to 3,500 in snmmer. It consists of Ladakis, Kashmfrf 
and Tarki merchants (most of the latter are only settled here a short time, 
returning to Yarkand after having disposed of their goods). There is also 
a hybrid class called Argons, mostly of Kashmm and Ladaki parentage. 
Wazir Bodha Kishen said that in 1888 the number of houses was 400: 
the number of shops in the baz4r was 130, of which fifty remained open all 
the year round; the remainder were open during the months of July, 
Angnst, and September. 

The foreign commerce of Ladak is principally one of transit with 
the town of Leh for a sole mart or entrepOt. The different lines of trafilc from 
Yarkand, Chinese Tibet, Kashmir, and the Panjiib, meet here. Prior to 
1868 traders were much oppressed by the exactions and heavy duties levied 
by the Ladak ofiScials. For the purpose of developing Central Asian 
trade, 'a commercial treaty was concluded in 1870 between the Govern, 
ment of India and the Maharaja of Kashmir. Since then a Joint Com¬ 
missioner is appointed annually by each government, vested with certain 
powers. They remain in Ladak daring the trading season, and look after 
the interests of the tradere from different countries, and settle disputes, &c. 

The population of Leh varies greatly, as during the trading season there 
is a great influx of merchants from the Panj4b, Kashmir, and Kashg&ria, 
the traders from the south generally exchanging their goods with the men 
from the north, so that, as a rule, the same trader does not go right through 
from the Panj4b to Yarkand. The traders arrive about July and most have 
left by November. The late Mr. Dalgleisb, however, left L€h with a 
caravan of goods for Yarkand in December 1882, and made a successful 
journey across, but the dangers of so late a start from Leh are considerable. 
As a rule, the traders do not keep their ponies or mules in lAh, but send 
them down to Shushot on the Indus, where there is very good grazing 
during the summer months. 

Very good lucerne grass is grown at Leh and neighbouring villages, 
and is in great demand for ponies. There is a travellers' bangalow next to 
the British Joint Commissioner's bouse. {^Aylmer—Manifold.) 

Four roads lead from Leb to Yarkand across the Karakoram range, 
for the Changchenmo rout-a can, in an extended sense, be regarded as 
branches of the main line of traffic; indeed, it sometimes happens that a por¬ 
tion of a caravan, consisting of mules, parts company with the main body 
consisting of ponies, at Aktogh, near Shihidula, end proceeds to Ladik 
Old Changchenmo, while the latter comes down the main route; the 
Karakoram may be therefore considered to be crossed by— 

(a) The road leading Lorn L^h across the Khardong pass, up the vd- 

ley of the Nabr£ river, and thenoe acroea 
•Thiib the mdinarysuauner route. ^ Karakoram paeWi to 

8h£hiddla.* 
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* This ia the winter route for such time 
88 the Digar pass is open. Tliere is also a 
road from l)ig.»r to the Nubra valley, and 
this is the summer route for such time as 
the Khardong is closed. 

f This is the winter route when the IM- 
gar pass is closed. It is along tliis route 
t>)at Mr. Shaw advocated the constructiou 
I r' an all-the-year-round road. 


% This is the old Chanechenmo rente. 

§ This is the western Changcheumo route 
discovered by Dr, Cayley. 


(i) The road leading from Lfli 
across the Digar pass into the valley of 
the Shyok river, and thence across the 
Karakoram pass to Shahid dla.* 

(c) The road leading from Leh up 
the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass and to Shyok 
village and up the Shyok valley to the 
Karakoram pass and Shahidula.t 

(fi) The road leading from Leh up the valley of the Indus, and thence 

across the Changla pass to Tankse, 
and over the Changchenmo and Lingzi- 
Ihaog plains of Aktagh and Shahidula,:^ 
or from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash river to 
Shahidula.§ 

According to Mr. Shaw the direct route over the Karakoram via Nubra 
was much more difficult than the branch route through Changchemmo via 
the Karakash river and Karatagh pass to Wahah Jilga. He wrote:—■ 
“Beyond the Indus there are two sets of roads to Yarkand, which may be classed 
under the heads of the Karakoram line and Changchenmo line. When I had the honour, 
in 1869, of submitting to His Excellency the Viceroy a memorandum on the routes, the 
comparison lay between the old or Karakoram route and that Changchenmo across 
the high plateaus of Lingzithang and the Soda plain. Now, however, a new and more 
eligible route has been pointed out by Dr. Cayley and followed by Mr. Forsyth's return¬ 
ing paidy from Yarkand. If the first-explored Changchenmo road was preferable to the 
old Karakoram one, there can be no doubt that the Hue taken by Dr. Cayley and Mr. 

Forsyth is distinctly saperior. 

The superiority of the latter route .... 
may be thus summed np. Instead of fonr high 
passesll (two of them eevered with glaciers 
and three minor, though difficult ones, we have 
fonr passes altogether,^ which are on a par with 
the easiest of those by the old route, and on 
none of which are snow or ice to bo found in 
the summer. Instead of the,difficult and danger¬ 
ous fords of the Shyok (at only one of which a 
boat can be Bsed),** we hare no water higher than the knee to cross. Instead of four and a 
•• On the summer route the 8hjok is crossed half daya from grass tO grass, ■ . . • . the 

new route has first one camp without grass, and 
after an interval of four days one or possibly 
two more ■ . . • .on which ooca- 

aions alone there is a chance of the horses going 

an entire day without'grazing .. 

The difference in point of rongbness and labori- 
onsness between the two routes cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by a contrast of numbers .... 

It most, moreover, be remembered that the old 
route passes through gorges where it is difficult, 
and over glacier passes where it is impossible, 
to keep the road in order, while the course of 
the other is cfairfiy over plains or through wide 
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n (1) Khsrdongf, 17,900 ft.; Digar, 17,930 ft.; 
or Changla, 17,090 ft. 

(Z) aaMr, 17,820 ft. 

(3) Karakoram, 18,000 ft. 

(«) Suget, 17,ei0ft. 

U (1) Changla, 17,090 ft. 

(2) Maneraik, 18,400, ft. 

<3) Changlang, 18,910 ft, 

14) Karatagh, 17,710 ft. 

The height, given aru taken from the '* Ladak 
Gazettew.” 


only twice, eic,, once between Khardong or 
DifAr and Satti, and ooce again at north bam of 
the Saser paea. St the former plaee a ferry¬ 
boat baa been in nee for a long time. At the 
latter place a ferry-boat was ntartra by Mr. Elias 
in 1882 or 1883. Both boats are now in use. 
The boatmen are peid out of the Joint Commie- 
Bionere* fund. The Saser boatmen get B90 per 
season, the Satti boatmen R60 per season. The 
renry-boata do not carry baggage aoimals; these 
have to Bwim, hat even during the time the 
Shyok ie in Sood, eie., July sod Angnat, they 
are very seldom drowned in the attempt; they 
arc washed away and land lower down the 
atream. . „ 

In the winter the Shyok Is froien over. Mr. 
Shaw's reraaA most have been applied to the 
winlev mate during the Snt and last month it 
is open, when the Ico bae not formed or has 
broken. Then the Shyok has to be fordedi fre- 
nnently, and this ia at placea very dangerous. 
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villages • • • • . While firmly believing in the snperiority of the Improved 

Changchenmo line over tbe old route, one must admit that traffic is the only final and 
decisive test in comparing two roads. With equal artificial advantages the best of the 

routes will certainly, in the end, be picked out by those who habitually use them. 

But we are far from having reached that stage yet. Not a single native caravan has 
yet traversed the latest line vid Changchenmo • . . . There has not yet been time 
for them to do so . . • » Thus the only Changchenmo ronte as yet practically 

known to merchants is that which the neglect of certain Kashmir officials strewed with 
the dead bodies of some 200 horses during Mr. Forsyth's upward march • • . .But 

even setting aside this terrible and unnecessary mortality, tbe state of all the new routes 
up to the present season has been this. £ach merchant and caravan has had to discover 
the route afresh, partly assisted, it is true, by hearsay descriptions, and partly by half* 
obliterated traces of predecessors. In those wind-swept regions of shifting sand or of 
gravel, there are no marks to direct tbe traveller, who mast feel his way along, nearly at 
random. Even if he succeed in taking the right line, it is odds but he misses the right 
camping ground, near the grassy side-valley or hill*Blope, which affords tbe only chance 
of grazing for his cattle for the next 20 miles • • . • Let oa compare this with 

the case of the well-known old route by the Karakoram, where custom hu made the 
traders at home in every yard of the way. Each blade of grass within grazing distance 
contributes to the support of the animals. Camping grounds are so arranged as to make 
the most of the few advantages of the road. It is obvious that until the traders’ know, 
ledge of the new route in some measure comes up to their knowledge of the old, the 
former will not have a fair chance. For this purpose both road and camping grounds 
must either be distinguished by uomistakeable and permanent marks (a difficult thing 
iu such a country), or else each party must be accompanied by men thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with the route • • • • Again, another point on which the artificial advantages are 
• The two caeee differ, and it fa donbtfiil whether not equal is the assistance afforded tO the 

caravans by tbe country people. The men 
of Nubri reap an annual harvest by sending 
their yaks, with provisious, across the Saser 
pass to meet the traders . . • On the 
new ronte this mutually advantageous traffic 
has not yet sprung up,* and the losses incur* 
red by the villagers whose cattle were em¬ 
ployed • • . . 1870 will not encourage 
them to begin. Again, till such time as the 
Tankse and Pangong f people find out the 
advantage of doing it themselves, the Joint 
Commissioners must take their place in providing supplies in the Changchenmo 

valley.J . . • . In short, it seems that we 
have the choice between nn inferior but 
frequented road, and a superior but un¬ 
developed and (at present) unfrequented 
road. If the Joint Commissioners are con¬ 
fined to tbe former, tbe trade loses the 
prospective advantages promised by the adoption of a better line. If the latter is 
exclusively chosen, their jurisdiction would, at least for some yearo, be confined to an 
empty tract, while the trade would be flowing unprotected through a i»ndlel channel* 
One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the other partially, by fixing on a line 

which, while taking in the whole the 
5 The to Leh ie, I presume, referred to. indndes tiie terminiis,§ 

or a most important point of tbe old and usual road. At the sanm time, it wooM proK 
ably be wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road if at a future time it 
be found that the great test ^ traffic withholds its sanction from ths new nmU*** 
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euch a traffic would sprinK up ou tbe chaogcbeomo 
route. 

Iq tbe case of tbe Karakoram route we bare tbe 
Baser pass close to tbe low.ljinir and fertile vallej 
of Nubra, aud there are villages and cultieated lands 
SO miles beyond L^h and within 'M miles of tbe Saser 
pass. 

On the Chan^benino line, Tii(a«res end cnltivatioo 
cease a few miles above Tankse, which is 66 miles 
from Leta. There is a smalt patch of cultivation at 
Lukuu^ on the Paugoiig lake, but for practical por* 
poses the country beyond Tankse may be said to be 
uoinhabiied, save by a few Tartar shepherds, who 
wander about from place to place rrazitiir their cattle. 

t Village OD south side of Pangoiig lake, about 
12 or 16 miles from Lukuag camping grouad. 


t The prorision of supplies aloug a regularly fre¬ 
quented road is a mere matter of time and mouey. 
but the point for consideration ix, could supplies be 
furnished along the Cbamrchenmo route at prices 
which traders could afford to pay. i. 0 ., without re¬ 
solving not to come airain by that ro^ ? I am in¬ 
clined to think they could not, at any rate at places 
more distant than Gogra. 
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The Karakoram route is, however, preferred by most traders. It 
has the great advantage of shortness from Leh to Shahidula mi the 
Khardong-Saser -passes, being 240 miles; while via Changchenmo the 
distance is 316 miles, and where grain has to he carried for the feed of 
animals thi is of the utmost consideration. The only people who really use 
the Changchenmo route are the Panjab mule-men, who do not feed their 
animals on gram, but let them subsist on such grass as they can pick up; 
the mass of trade is, however, carried on ponies, and they being fed on gram, 
distance becomes of primary consideration. On this route traders are 
obliged to hire yaks to carry their loads over the Khardong (glacier) 

pass.* These yaks are hired at Leh 


* Iq tbe middle of sammer, when the Digar 
paM is free from annw, they mi^ht go t>id 
Digar instead of vid Khardong, bat the Digar 
is very steep on tbe L^b side, and, as a matter 
of fact, traders always prefer, if possible, to go 
by Khardong to hire ydks for tbe two marches 
between L£h and Khardong village. 


and discharged at Khardong Tillage* 
and the hire paid is S2 per yak. 
From Khardong to Changlung (or 
Nubrd) the road is fairly easy; the 
next two marches, viz., to Tutyalak 
over the Changlung pass (also called Kariwal Diwan), and to the Shyok 
river, over the Saser pass, are long, hard marches. Laden horses can 
t The auer gl.c!er i. not very difficult for »“<! do pass Over this road,t bat, as 
bones to cross, as it is not very steep, f.od is a rule, traders wish to spare their 
oovered with snow. horses as far as possible, so that 

they may be better able to endure tbe fatigues of the onward journey 
from the Shyok to Sbdhidula. For this reason yaks are hired at Panamikb, 
one march on th^Leh side of Changlung, which is a very small village. 


where yaks are not obtainable. 

For the journey from Fanamikh to tbe Shyok the hire is B4 per yak. 
It may, therefore, be considered that in going by the summer road, B6 per 
horse-load is expended on yak hire between L4h and the Mnrghi nala. 
When coming from Yarkand to h&x the case is different, for no yaks 
remain for hire at the Murghi nala, and traders are therefore obliged to 
make their horses carry their loads over tbe Saser pass; bnt on arrival at 
Khardong village, they hire yaks at B2 each to carry their goods to Leli. 
Thos the total expenditure on yak hire for the double journey to and from 
Yarkand vii the Saser route is B8 per horse-load. {Bavuajf.) 


LKH pass —Fidt “ KHAsnoNa Pass.” 

For details of trade, vide Trade Beports. {Cnnninffiam — Drete—Cayley^ 

LEHINDAJAR-Lat. 33° 66'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A small village inhabited by Oujars, situated on the monntains on the 
west side of the Dachinpara parg^ana, on Uie Bhdgmur path leading into tbe 
Trfil valley. 

LELAM—Lat. 84° 39'. Long. 73° 69'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Kidum Qwngw, almost opposite Karen. It contains five houses. There 
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lire also two houses surrounded by fields on the path below the village; 
this hamlet is called Kaser, and is the highest point where rice cultivation 
is met with in the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

LEPTRA— 

A valley, the southern prolongation of the basin of the Tsomorari lake. 
(Vide “ PiRSA River.” (H. Straciej.) 

LERI—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 73° 69'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, lying about 9 miles north of that town 
on the road to Punch. It possesses a very fine spring, which rises in a baoli 
by the side of the path, from which a considerable rivulet is formed. 
There are about twenty-five houses in the village, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans. Dry crops, including a little cotton, are grown. 

LIDAR— 

The Lidar, or the Yellow ” river, is formed by two mountain torrents 
which, flowing from the north and north-east, unite near the village of 
Palgam, lat. 34°, long. 75° 22'. The eastern stream trickles from the snow 
on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountains, and, as the Gratinpnra, 
flows into tlie Shisha Nag, which is connected with another small lake called 
the Zamti N%, fed by a glacier; from this latter lake the peculiar white 
colouring matter of the Lidar seems to be derived. Leaving the 
Shfsha Nag the stream flows in a westerly direction, joining the northern 
branch, which rises on the northern slopes of the Gwashbrari, or Kolaho, 
mountain, and is joined by a stream flowing from the Tar Sar and Chanda 
Sar. After the junction of these torrents, just south of the village 
of Palgam, the river flows on a rapid and unnavigable stream in a south¬ 
westerly direction, separating the parganas of Dachinpara on the right 
bank from Kaurpara on the left. In its passage through the lower part of 
the valley, the river separates into numerous channels, and on gaining the 
vicinity of Islamabad, its rapidity ceases with the rockiness of its bed, 
and at the places of junction with the Jhelum, just north of that town, its 
dull and muddy streams are scarcely less than that of the Jhelum itself. 

( Vigne — Montgomerie — Ince.) 

LIDAR— 

This valley opens into the south-east end of the Kashmli valley, giving 
passage to a river of the same name. It extends in a northerly direction 
from near Islamabad to Palgam, a distance of about 22 miles, and 
includes the parganas of Dachinpara and Kaurpara. At Palgam the valley 
divides into two defiles, which stretch obliquely ; one towards the north-west, 
pointing towards the Sind valley, which may, it is said, be reached by a 
footpath following the course of the Lidarwat stream; the other towards 
the north-east, leading up to the Shisha Nag, and the sacred cave of 
Amrn&th. 

At its lower end the valley is S or 4 miles wide, but at its Of^isr 
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end only a few hundred yards j it is bounded on both sides by mountains, 
which are increasingly lofty, especially in its upper half, and, when the 
altitude admits of it, they are covered with dense forest. Cultivation does 
not extend beyond 3 miles north of Palgam. There is a road along the 
valley, which follows the left bank of the river as far as Palgam, and 
then takes the eastern defile towards the Shisba Niig and the Amrnath 
cave. This path is practicable for ponies, and is yearly traversed by 
pilgrims of both sexes, some of whom are very decrepit. 

It is possible, though a matter of some difficulty, to reach the Sind 
valley from the Amrnath cave, by following the course of the Panjtarni 
stream, but only in the early sprinsr when the snow-l)ridges are firm. 

Jacquemont states that he found copper ore in the Lidar valley* 
{Vigne — Cunningham—Montgomerie — Ince.) 

LIDAR KHOL— 

The torrents which form this stream take their rise on the slopes of the 
mountains bounding the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, 
uniting near the village of Lagmar. The stream then flows in a southerly 
direction through a narrow valley, emptying itself into the Chandra 
Bhaga, lat. 83° 9', long. 7 5° 32', a few miles west of Doda. The Lidar 
Khol is not fordable south of Lagm-v; the road from Doda to Rambfin 
crosses it by a kadal bridge at the village of Ganiki, and there are similar 
bridges at the villages of Karoti, Manzami, beneath Lagmar and Borkan, 
and at Gay, on the eastern branch; there is also a rough bridge of the 
tangeri description between the villages of Kai and Gotala. The district 
drained by the stream is called the Siraz valley ; it is principally inhabited 
by Hindus, and is said to form part of the R&mban pargana. 

LIDARMONT—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75“ 11'. Elev. 

A village and ghat situated on the right bank of the Jhelam, about 2 
miles north-west of Islamabad, just above the junction of the southernmost 
branch of the Lidar. 

LIDARWAT—Lat. 84° 10', Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 9,600', approx. 
The name given to that portion of the valley of the Lidar river which is 
situated near its source, at the junction of the stream which flows from the 
Tar Sar and Chanda Sar. The valley here opens out and is in places 
densely wooded. Above is the valley of Kolahoi, and to the west there are 
routes to the Sind valley, and also to Trahal and Pampur. {Wingate.) 

LIKAR—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses in the kardari of Saspnl (Ladak). 
It is situated on a torrent of the same name, which joins the Indus just 
above the village of Saspnl. There is a monastery here built three hundred 
years ago, which contiuns one hundred monks and nuns, and belongs to 
the yello wrapped sect oi lamas {Aglmer.) 
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LIKCHE—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a few miles above Upshi, 
and about 40 miles above Leh. The road from here to Leh for the first 
4 miles is not practicable for laden animals. It crosses two lofty spurs 
by a succession of stone steps rudely put together. Four miles above the 
village, the Indus is crossed by a rickety wooden bridge, which is gener¬ 
ally washed away in summer. [Reynolds — Aylmer.') 

LILAHAR—Lat. 33°57'. Long. 74° 59', Elev, 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipurand 
Panapur. 

LILAM—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Machipura pargana. The 
founder of this most flourishing village was Sirfraz Khan, a native of 
Yusafzai, who was in the service of Shaikh Ghulam Din, and first settled 
in Lilam in A.D. 1846, when the whole of the neighbourhood was a 
jungle. [Montgomerie.) 

LIMBAR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Jhelum. There is a footpath from 
this village leading over the hills into the Katnao valley. 

LIMSORA— Lat. 33' 9'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Riasf district, situated some miles north-east of that 
town; it lies in the jungle near the left bank of the Chenab, which is 
crossed by a rope bridge to the north of the village, below Kubhi. 
[Vigne.) 

LINGTI OR SARCHU—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 77° 33'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the junction of the Yunam and Lingti streams. 
It is passed on the route from Kuiu to Leh, and lies about 11 miles 
north-east of the Bara Lacha pass, on the boundary between Lahoul and 
Laddk, No rest-house or supplies of any sort. 

The Phalang Danda, another boundary mark near here, is called 
Lingti by the people of Kulu. [Fide “ Phalang Danda.") 

LINGTI PLAINS— 

Lie above Lingti, and though presenting a fine level expanse of grass, with 
abundance of fuel [dama or Tibetan furze), have no surface water, and 
cannot be irrigated, so that in this dry climate cultivation would be 
impossible. [Cayley^ 

LINGTI STREAM— 

Rises near the Bara Lacha pass, and following south-east joins the Tunam 
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river a little below the Phalang Danda, and close to the Lingti (or Sarcbu) 
camping ground. 

The junction is on the borders of jLadak and Lahoul. {Cayley.') 

LINGZITHANG PLAIN or AKSAI CHIN—General Elev. 17,300'. 

A barren, elevated, and uninhabited region, lying between the range that 
runs parallel with the Changchenmo valley on the north and the Lokh- 
zung range. Portions of it are crossed by the three routes leading from 
the Changchenmo to the Karakash valley. (Vide “ Routes.”) 

Near the Nischu camp the plateau has an elevation of 18,630 feet. 
The plains are undulating, the hills being low, and with such easy slopes 
that a horse may be galloped over them anywhere. {Johnson.) It bears 
traces of having been the bed of a large lake, and at present contains 
two salt lakes, which in July covered areas of about 16 and 60 square 
miles respectively, and are probably much larger in April and May on the 
melting of the snows. 

The burtsi or wild lavender {Aitemisia) is the only vegetation, and 
that is not found abundantly. It is used both for fuel and fodder. The 
only animal usually seen here is the Tibetan antelope, though the wild yak 
may also be found in places. Mirages are frequently visible. 

A high wind begins to blow almost daily at 10 a.m. from the west 
or south-west. It increases to a hurricane towards the afternoon, then 
gradually subsides, and by midnight the air is again still. Travellers have 
not unfrequently been killed by this wind, which at times is so cold as to 
destroy vitality in a very short time. In addition to this, both men and 
cattle suffer very much from the rarity of the air. Drew says that " the 
plain extends north and south for 16 or more nules, and tliat the dis¬ 
tance from west to east must be 50 or 60 miles. On the south are the 
low sloping hills lying north of the Changchenmo valley, on the west are 
bolder hills and even snowy peaks j in these there is a gcp leading down 
to the Shyok river. The Lokhzung range is the northern boundary. 
This begins on the west with two peaks between 81,000 and 81,000, and 
continues at from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, steep, 
rocky, and peaked. To the east-south-east the plain at first seems bound¬ 
less, but again from some points summits of mountains become visible, 
which probably belong to an enclosing ridge.” On the 18th September 
the plain was white with snow. 

“ The soil is all clay, covered with flinty stones and rough agates. " Not 
a vestige of grass. 

LIRROW—Lat. 83° SO*. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

A small village situated near the right bank of the .Veshau, abont 3 
miles west of Rnlgton. {Inee.) 

LISI—Lat33° JP. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Kishtwlur, containing but two bats inhabited by Hindds. It 
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is situated on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, close to 
Bagu. 

LISSU—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in a small, well-wooded valley, which opens into the east 
side of the Nowbug Nai, a little north of the village of Nowbug. It con¬ 
tains two houses, and is watered by a torrent from the hills. 

LITTAR—83° 49'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Showra pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 
It lies to the north of the Zainapur wudar, on the left bank of the 
Rembiara. 

LOANG—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated above the right bank of the 
Siowa river, about midway between Bani and Sertal Marg, the encamping 
ground at the foot of the southern slopes of the Chatardhar pass. The 
village, which lies under the mountains at some distance from the river, 
contains about thirteen houses inhabited by a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mubanemadans. There are some trees about the village, and plenty of 
space for encamping ; supplies are procurable, and water is obtained from a 
stream. The village contains two small Hindu temples shaded by a stunted 
chun4r tree; one is dedicated to the Diota Basku, and the other and larger 
to Sib Bab4 Adam, the father of mankind. 

LOCHAN OR LOTSAM—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A village of six houses situated on the right bank of the Pashkyum river 
(or Wakha-chu), and passed between Kargil and Shergol on the route from 
Srinagar to Leh. The river here scoops its way through a narrow passage in 
the serpentine rocks. Path near village narrow and difficult. {Bellew.) 

LOHAT—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

There are two villages of this name in Upper Drawer, Hairi or Upper 
Lohat, and Bani Tali or Lower Lohat. They are both situated on the left 
bank of a considerable torrent, which flows into the Kishan Ganga river. 
The lower village lies on the right bank of the river, just north of the conflu¬ 
ence of this torrent, on the path leading up the valley. 'The upper village 
is said to be distant about 4 ko$ from the lower, and contains a maqid 
and twelve houses inhabited by zammdars, a mulla, a blacksmith, and a 
carpenter. In Tali Lohat there are only two houses, surrounded by a long 
strip of cultivation on the river-bank. 'The encamping ground lies on the 
right bank of the torrent, near a mill; the space is confined, but pleaamtly 
shaded by trees ; some caves in the rocks forming the bank of the Kishan 
Ganga would afford a considerable amount of shelter. The torrent which 
flows by these villages is called the Bussok stream; it is not fordable, but is 
crossed by a kadal bridge at Tali Loh&t. There is said to he another bridge 
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at the upper village, and a third at the Jlunnar Dok or pasturage, still 
higher up the valley. 

A path leading into the Kaghan valley by the Jotari pass, lies up the 
course of this stream, by which it is said the village of Burrawai may be 
reached in four marches, at such times as the pass is practicable. 

LOKHZUNG OR LAK-ZANG, *.e., the ‘'EAGLE'S NEST”— 

Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 79° 31'. Elev. 17,200'. 

A camping ground on the most easterly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo valley to the Karakash. On a solitary rock about 200 feet 
high Dr. Henderson saw the remains of an enormous nest, “ probably of 
some raptorial bird, for the ground underneath was covered with fragments 
of bone, &e., &e.” A little water, fuel, and grass here. Thermometer fell 
at night to 7° F. on the 15th July. The camp is situated in a valley in 
the Lokhzung range. Montgomerie gives 16,400 as the elevation of the 
camp, trigonometrical survey gives 16,340. {Henderson — Drew.) 

LOKHZUNG RANGE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Runs from west-north-west to east-south-east and divides the Lingzithang 
plains on the south from the Kuenlun on the north. Its length is 60 
miles, its width from 15 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills, with 
flat, dry, stonj', valleys between them—not one continuous range, but a 
series of parallel ranges, which are broken through by valleys leading from 
the southernmost edge of the hill tract to the north-east. The breaks in 
the different ranges are not opposite each other, but in echelon, so that 
each valley zig-zags, and ultimately leads out on to the Kuenlun plains. 
The highest pe.ak is on the west, 21,000 feet, the average height of the 
range being from 18,000 to 19,(i00 feet. The path traverses the range 
from Tso Thang (salt lake) to Thaldat, where there is another salt lake, 
a two da 3 's' march. (Drew.) 

LOLXB—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana comprising a beautiful and very fertile valley, situated on 
the north-east side of Kashmir; the tahsilstation is at Lalpur. The valley 
is oval in shape, and its surface is elevated and undulating; it stretches 
about 15 miles north-west and south-east, varying in breadth from a few 
hundred yards to about 3 miles. It is traversed by a considerable stream 
called the Lahwal, and is intersected in all directions by its numerous tri¬ 
butaries, which flow down from the surrounding bills, which are clothed 
by dense forests of deodar. North of tlie Sharibal mountain the valley is 
thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. On the north side 
the wudar or table-land is very strongly marked, and in two places it ex¬ 
tends across the valley, the road passing through a narrow defile. This 
table-land is covered with a thick pine forest, and a few Gujar families are 
its only inhabitants. There are extensive tracts of pasture ground in the 
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valley under the hills and along the sides of the spurs, and large numbers 
of ponies are grazed in the district. The Lolab valley contains about 
thirty villages, which are mostly situated in the midst of groves of chun£r, 
walnut, apple, cherry, alucha, and peach trees. 

There are eleven small lakes in the district, having an average depth of 
3 or 34 feet. They are covered with weeds, and afford great shelter to 
waterfowl. 

Vigue, in his description of the Lolab valley, observes that there is in 
the middle a large flat and circular space, a valley within the valley, the 
snuggest and most retired-looking region imaginable. This part of Lolab 
is about 6J miles in diameter, and a morass, that appears to have been 
formerly a lake, occupies the centre; the sides are verdant, and more or 
less covered with jungle. 

He noticed a curious fact connected with the natural history of this 
part of the country, which would go far to pvi. > : that this singular punch¬ 
bowl is the most sheltered district in Kashni''r. As evening drew nigh it 
was astonishing to observe the number of birds of the corvus genus who 
came to pass the night on its plain j ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen 
in almost every direction, excepting the north, whither they do not repair, 
the country being comparatively barren. They appeared in the air above 
the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab as a centre, and then sudden¬ 
ly, as they came in sight of their resting-place, darted downwards with 
■urprising velocity, crossing each other in tlieir zig-zag, irregular flight, as 
if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of a driving hurricane. 
As they neared the ground, they gradually slackened tbeir speed, circled 
over its surface for a moment, and then alighted in such countless numbers, 
that the ground in some places was literally blackened with them. 
( Vigne — Montgomerie^ 

LOLPtJR—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, of which it is the tabsil station. It lies 
10 miles west of Srinagar, and 8 miles north-east of the village of 
Firozpur, and forms the usual stage between these places, on the route hy 
the Firozpur pass. 

L0NDIN6 OR LUNG DUNG—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 79° 25'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the mof t westerly route from Changchenmo valley 
to the Karakash, 17 miles north of Fatsalung. Nearly 10 miles of the 
road between the two camps is covered to a depth of many feet with 
sulphate of magnesia. “ It caused a glare which was most painful to the 
eyes, and irritated the face aud hands. On the surface of the plain the 
salt had effloresced and become an impalpable powder, which rose in clouds 
as the horses waded through it, sometimes up to the knees. Undemmth it 
was hard and crystalline, and crackled under the horses' feet. At inter¬ 
vals there were lakes of strong brine. Fortunately we got over this plain 
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before the wind rose, for later in the day clouds of salt were raised by the 
breeze, and we saw the remains of a former caravan which had probably 
been destroyed in this way.” Camp at end of salt plain in a valley, where 
there is a little grass, and water is obtained by digging. Karakash valley 
10 miles north of camp. {Henderson.) 

LONG KONGMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A camping ground in the Lung Chn valley, between the Kongta La 
and Lung Bu-ma. 

LONG KONGMA RIVER—“ Lung Chu.” 

LONG PARMA— Vide " Lung Burma.” 

LOS—Lat. 35° 23'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev, 

A village at the junction of the Parashind and Astor rivers. 

With the neighbouring villages of Popul, Dachi and Hapalc, it contains 
thirty houses. {Aylmer.) 

LOTSUM—" Lochan,” 

LOWER—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 25', Elev. 

A small village situated towards the upper extremity of the Bring 
valley, on the right bank of the Tansan stream. 

'The road leading towards Kishtwar, by the Marbal pass, becomes hilly 
and difficult for riding immediately after leaving the village. In the 
neighbourhood of Lower the cultivation is luxuriant and the hills beauti¬ 
fully wooded. {Herrey.) 

LtJDAR MARG—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A collection of shepherds’ huts, situated on the slopes of the Panjal 
range, to the east of the Sang Saffd pass; it lies close to the pathways 
leading from the Kashmir valley, by the Choti Gali pass. The marg 
forms a convenient place for encamping, for which it offers every advan¬ 
tage, being open, grassy, and watered by the Sang Saffd stream. Forage 
and fuel abound, but no supplies are procurable. {Allgood.) 

LtJDURA—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A large village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, at a bend of 
the river between Sopur and Baramula. This village stands on high 
ground, and is shaded by fine trees. 

LUGHJUN6— Ficfe “Ltakjuno.” 

LtJiLPtJRA OB LALPTJR—Lat 84° 1'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana; it lies on the path about midway 
between Makahima and Drang, and is sitnated on the west side of the 

sloping spur. • i. i. 

In the centre of the village, snrronnded by a laick wall, is the ziarat 
of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, and near it a well-bnilt filature. There is a 
maqid in the village, and twen^-five houses inhabited by zanundars, 
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a mdlla, carpenter, blacksmith, a potter, and a cowherd. There are many 
fruit-trees about the place, and much rice cultivation. 

LUJYEN—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the left bank of the Jbelum, about 4 miles 
south-east of Srinagar. It is famous for its manufacture of the coarse 
matting, which is used for the awniugs of boats and other purposes. 

LUKKING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place at north base of the Shinkul pass. No supplies, coolies, 
or fuel obtainable. 

LUKUNG OB LAKUNG—Lat. 34° 0' 6". J-ong. 78° 29'. Elev. 14,180'. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, situated 2 miles north 
of the western end of the Pangong lake. A few huts here, and a small 
patch of cultivation. Also a stream which flows into the lake. {Trotter.) 

LUKUNG STREAM—« Wata.” 

LUMKANG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,501'. 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 18 miles north-east 
of Kiam, and 4 miles south of the Lumkang pass. Road from Kiam 
crosses the stream immediately north of the hot springs, and then over a low 
spur at 8 miles, from whence it rnns up the Lumkang ravine, which 
joins the one from the Kepsang pass 8 miles above Kiam. A little 
grass and burtsi here. Tibetan antelope very numerous. (JoJineon.) 

Lumkang pass—L at. 84° so'. Long. 79 ° 10 '. Elev. 19,500'. 

Top of pass 8 miles north of Lumkang camp. Road lies up gradual 
ascent, and then descends gently down the ravine to Nischu. No snow 
(end of July). {Johmoti.) 

LUNDPUR—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jbelum, a few miles south of 
Awantipur. 

LUNG BURMA ok LONG PARMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A good camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, 31 miles from Shusha 
and 24 miles from Tankse. At 4i miles from Shushal cross the Konkta 
La. Road stony; fuel and grass plentifuL {Trotter^ 

LUNG CHU RIVER, ok LONG KONGMA, ok LONG YUKMA- 
Rises near the Kongta La, and flowing north-west through the Lung 
Chu valley enters the Sbyok just above the village of Shyok. In December 
Trebeok found the valley thinly covered with snow, and the rivulet nmning 
along its south-western edge was frozen, but skirted by grass, in which 
two hundred yaks were pasturing. Large droves of yaks and sheep were 
seen here pasturing in tite side valleys, or moving down to the Indies 
valley for the winter. Jnst above Tankse the Lung Chu is sometimes called 
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the Haronw river. Below Tankse it is joined by the Durgu stream from 
the west. {Trotter — Mooreroft.) 

LUNGNI— 

The name of a streatr. which drains a narrow valley in the lofty mountains 
foi-ming the boundary between the Daehinpara pargana and Maru Ward- 
wan. It flows into the Lidar, lat. 33° 58', long. 75° 21', between the vil¬ 
lages of Bhatkot and Mundra. A good pathway leads from Ledros in the 
Lidar valley to Jooknis in the Wardwan valley through the Lungni. 
{Ward) 

LUNGTUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place on the left bank of the Zanskar river, 1C6 miles from L^h 
and above Fadam. No supplies ; fuel very scanty, 

LUNKHA OR LANKAB—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, one stage from Panglung, 
on the south side of the Marsemik or Lankar La. There is a sarii 
here. Steep but not difficult ascent to top of pass. A little water. Trotter 
says there is only an uninhabited stone hut here. {Trotter — Cayley) 

LUNKHA—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,650', approi. 
The most easterly village of Khapalu (Baltistan), situated on the left bank 
of the Sliyok. It contains five houses. Camping ground very confined. It 
is p-assed on the Leh-Skardu road. Two roads lead from it to Surmu,— 
namely, thelKliapalu road, which goes over the foot-hills and which is good ; 
and the river road, which goes down the left bank of the Shyok,and is very 
difficult and quite impassble for baggage animals. {Aylmer.) 

LUB—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Daehinpara pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Lidar. It lies on the path from Bij Behara towards Ganeshbal, at the point 
where the valley narrows very rapidly at the entrance to the wooded hills 
which intervene between the valley of Kashmir and the snowcapped 
mountains in the immediate vicinity. {Hervey.) 

LUBAO—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wullar pargana, sitnated on one of the maw 
branches of the Arphal stream, about 4 miles north of Tral. The stream, 
which is abont 25 feet wide, with a depth of IJ or 2 feet, flows with a 
moderate current; it is crossed by a bridge made of slabs of stone. 

The village contains a masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, 
Bukhari, and about sixteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a dum^ 
a cowherd, and a carpenter. Com is cultivated about the village, and also a 
little rice. 

LUBGAM—Lat. 33° 6S'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A concdderable village in (be Wdllar pargana, situated rather more than 
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3 miles north of Tral, on the path towards Arphal. It contains a thana, 
and IS the residence of the naib thanadar. The population numbers twenty- 
five families of zami'ndars, two bauias, a dum, mullaj mocbi, cowherd, a 
carpenter, and a potter. 

H7TAB—Lat. 24° 34'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Karnao valley, just to the west 
of the fort. 

LYAKJUNG OR LUGHJUNG—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Nubra river, situated 
close to its junction with the Shyok. It is passed on the summer route by 
the Karakoram between Satti and Panamikh. The Shyok is visible for 10 
miles below the junction, flowing through a wide gravelly plain as far as 
the large village of Hundar. (Thornton.) 

LYONHUDAR— 

A tributary of the Kamri Dara, or Kala Paul, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east, about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. 
The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation. There 
is a path up this valley to the Dorikiin route. It is said to be two stages, 
and to open in June. (Barrow — Aylmer.) 
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MACHAI PEAK—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 19,630'. 

South of the Omba La. 

MACHALU—Lat. 35° 16'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,600', approx. 
A collection of villages in Baltistaii at the junction of the Saltoro river 
with the Hii.she stream, on the right bank of the latter. Thomson calls the 
combined sti'eam the Machalu river. With tiie neiglibouring village of 
Tallis it contains over two hundred houses. {Aylmer.) 

MACHEL—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 9,700'. 

The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley. At this village the 
Bhots predominate, though there are a few families of Hindus. Th® 
Bhots seem to have been long settled in the upper part of the valley. 
Machel is 22 miles north-east of Atholi. {Dreui.) 

MAC HI HAMA— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division ; it comprises a 
district lying to the south-west of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at 
Sybug. 

MACHIP17B,A— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir; the tahsil station is at 
Handwara. 

This was not one of the original p 3 .rganas formed by Diwan Todamul* 
but was separated from Lolab, and constituted a pargana during the Sikh 
occupancy of Kashmir. It is a very well watered and well wooded district, 
and contained, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, seventy-five 
villages, with seven hundred and sixteen houses. 

A great portion of this area is well cultivated, rice being the staple pro¬ 
duce, and barley in places. The table-lands, where clear of forest, are 
principally used as grazing grounds. {Monfffomerie.) 

MACHIPlfRlA— 

A class of people living in Machipura, produced by the intermarriage of 
colonists from the west of Peshawar with the Kashmiris. They are divided 
into two classes, Machipurias proper and Khaibaris j the former sprang from 
an earlier colonisation, (Dreic.) 

MAD—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 78° 46'. Elev. 14,000'. 

See “ Nima Mad." 

MAGABSANGAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 7,074'. 

The name of the most considerable hill lying towards the north end of the 
ridge between the Machipura and Uttar parganas. (Monlffomerie.) 

MAGHAM—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the left bank of the Dangervrari stream,'at the 
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foot of the range of hills dividing the Machipura and Uttar parganas ; it 
lies about 8 miles south-east of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

In the middle of the village there is a large expanse of green turf, shaded 
by some fine old trees, which is suitable for an encampment. The village 
contains a spring, and there are about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, mochf, 
and a bania, and also one pandit. 

The ziarat of Siddik Sani is picturesquely situated on the crest of the 
spur, just north of the village, 

MAHIYE, OR MAIYA, or MYA— 

Lat. 33'^ 20'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 13,800'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, opposite the junc¬ 
tion of the Fuga rivulet, and 12 miles below Nima Mad. It it passed 
on the route from Leh to Garo. A route also branches off from here north 
to Shushal, over the Thato La. The Indus valley opens out to a width 
of about three quarters of a mile, the river flowing by in a gentle stream, 
with a velocity of about 2J miles per hour. Below here the river flows 
through a narrow defile or gorge called Bong. No shelter at the 
camping ground, and no wood or grass. A little pasture on the opposite 
bank. Cattle must swim across the stream. 

Mahiye is a deserted hamlet. ( Reynolds — Drew.) 

WAIN AG AM—Lat. 34“ 9'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village containing about forty houses, situated above the right bank 
of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north of Kountra, on the path 
towards Sopur. There is much rice cultivation about the village, and a few 
corn-fields. 

With the exception of the patwari, who is a pandit, all the inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars, including a mulla, dum, mochi, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, and a potter. 

MAINJIGON—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village said to contain thirty bouses in the Kartze division of the Dras 
ilaka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, a few 
miles above Kargil fort. Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith, 
{Aylmer.) 

MAINSTI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Kamri stream (Astor). 
It stands high above the river and contains eight houses. {Aylmer.) 

MAIR.A—Lat. 38°4'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

This village, which is known as Dedar Baksh-ka-Maira, is situated on a chur 
or island in the Jhelum, which is crossed by the road from Mirpdr to the 
Gatiala ferry. It lies about 10 miles sooth of Mirpur. The inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamindars. 
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MAITWAN—Lat. 33“ 42'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Farriabadi stream, about l4 miles north-east of Maru or Petgam. The 
traveller cannot depend upon obtaining either coolies or supplies at this 
village. This is the last village up the valley, and has an able-bodied 
population of about ten men only. (Mobin$on—Ward.) 

MAKAHAMA—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village on the Machihama pargana, situated about 11 miles west of 
Srinagar, on the road leading towards the Tosha Maidan pass. It is divided 
into two mahallas or districts. Bun Makahama and Pet Makahama, and 
is consequently sometimes called Hardu (“ both ") Makahama. 

In Bun Makahama, which lies to the east, there is a masjid and the 
ziarat of Reshi Sahib, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, 
and a dum. In Pet Makahama, situated on the right bank of the Suknag 
to the west, there are fifty families of zamindars, five sbal-bafs, four pandits, 
two banias, two mullas, a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, and a baker. There 
is also a government store-house for grain in this part of the village, and 
the residence of the zilla officer. Makahama is the head-quarters of a body 
of about three hundred sepoys, of whom thirty or forty are located in the 
village, and the remainder in the surrounding district. There is much rice 
cultivation about, and both coolies and supplies are obtainable. 

MAKAM—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Ningil stream, opposite Bun 
Kountra; it contains the ziarat of Pista Rishi Baba Sahib, and eight or 
ten houses. Ramzan, the zilladar of the Kruhin pargana, resides in this 
village. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated about 4 miles south of Sopur; 
it lies at the foot of a table-land just west of the path leading towards 
Kountra. It contains a masjid, and eight families of zamiudars, a mulla, a 
dum, a carpenter, and a potter. 

The ziarat of Water Baba Sahib is situated at the edge of the witdar, 
just above the village. 

Fruit-trees abound in the village, and there is much rice cultivation 
abont it. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

'The ziarat of Baba Abdulla, a masjid, and a house, are all clustered to¬ 
gether on the top of a small hill, some little distance from the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south-west of Lalla, in Lower 
Drawer. 

There are a few fruit-trees in the place, and a solitary chnn^r, the first 
that is met with by the traveller descending the valley of the Kishan 
Ganga. 
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The revenues from the surrounding fields are devoted to the support of 
the masjid and shrine. 

MAKRI—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path towards Titwal; it lies on the right 
bank of a torrent, and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited bj zarnm- 
dars and a Saiad. 

There are some rice-fields about the village, and corn is also cultivated 

MALAN—Lat. 33 17'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in Siraz, a district of Kishtwar; it lies on the hill-side between 
the middle and westernmost branches of the Lid.ar Khol stream, on the 
path from Doda towards the Hinjan Dhar pass into the Peristan valley. 

The village is surrounded by cultivation, and contains five houses in¬ 
habited by Hindus. By the side of the path, just north of the village, 
there is a baoli of cold, clear water, shaded by cedar trees. 

MALIGAM—Lat. 33° 22', Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihal district, situated on the steep hill-side some dis • 
tanee above the right bank of the Sanderi or Pogal stream; it contains 
eight families of Muhammadans^ of whom three are Gujars. 

This village lies near the foot of the Nandmarg pass leading into 
Kashmir. The most convenient encamping ground is about 2 miles to the 
east of the village, at the Gujar settlement of Basu or Borson, near the 
commencement of the ascent; at this spot fuel and water are procurable, 
but supplies and coolies must be obtained from the village, or from Peris¬ 
ton. 

mAlik— 

A people who live in the higher part of the Darbal valley and other parts 
of Kashmir. It is a Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The maliks were 
appointed by that king to the charge of the passes that led into Kashmir. 
Villages were granted to them to be held by the tenure of this service; 
they were to defend these passes and appear in the field, when required, with 
from a hundred to five hundred men ; the charge became hereditary, and 
these maliks of Darbal, as well as those on the other frontiers of Kjishmir, 
doubtless represent the original officers of Akbar. Those at Darhal, though 
in some respects resembling the rest of the Chibhdiis, still have something 
distinctive in their appearance; for instance, their beards are long and 
waving. They give their daughters in marriage to the Jarals of their neigh¬ 
bourhood. (Drew.) 

MALI KSERI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 11', Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in Upper Draw£r, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are one or two timber-built houses in the village 
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with pent roofs ; the rest are flat-roofed huts. The inhabitants comprise 
six families of zamindars, a mulla, and a carpenter, 

A small stream from the hills flows down through the village, 

MALIKSHAH 1 1st camp—Lat. 35“ 59'3". Long. Elev. 15,960'. 

OR AKTAGH j 2nd „ Lat. 36“ 0' 11". Long. 78° 3*20".Elev. 15,330'. 
A camping ground about 30 miles north of the Karakoram pass, and on 
the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river. The Karakoram route 
meets that from the Changchenmo valley [via Karatagh pass) at this camp. 
There are also two routes from here to Yarkand— 

1. —The winter or Kargia route, which follows the course of the Yirkand 

river north-west. 

2 . —The summer route by the Suget pass north. 

The former was, a few years ago, infested by Kanjuti robbers between 
this and Kulanuldi. 

Between this and the Suget pass lies an elevated and stony plateau, per¬ 
fectly desert. 

No wood or grass here. Water also not obtainable from the end of 
October to the end of April, owing to the stream being thickly frozen 
over. [Trotter — Johmon — Bellew.) 

MALINGAM—Lat. 34“ 32'. Long.,75° 12'. Elev. 

This village, which is called also Malikoi (koi meaning “ ground " in the 
Dird language), is situated on the Malin Nar stream, on the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley. It 
contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 

MALOR—Lat. 33“ 8'. Long. 75“ 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, almost opposite 
the junction of the Lidar Khol. There are about twelve houses in the 
village, the inhabitants being principally Hindus. 

M-ALOTI—Lat. 33“ 3'. Long. 75“ 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Badravvar, situated above the left bank of the 
Bin Kad stream, about 3 miles south-west of Kallain; it contains about 
twenty-four houses ; most of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 

MALPirRA—Lat. 34“ 29'. Long. 74“ 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south-east side of the Uttar pargana. This 
village, with its neighbours, Gunapura and Krishpura, make up the land 
called Nagar. At one time there was a large town here, which, for some 
reason, has been divided into three villages. [Montgomerie.) 

MALPURA—Lat. 34“ 8'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Poruspur pargana, situated at the edge of the morass 
near the left bank of the Sufcnag; it contains eight families of zamindars, 
two shal-bafs, and a dum. 
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MALPTJRA—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on a sloping spur about a mile 
east of Kag; it is inhabited by seven families of zamindars and a pirzada- 

MALSHABAGH—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 50', Elev. 

A village situated at the south-west extremity of the range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, about 7 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. Below the village the remains of a beach 
may be traced in masses, of shingle on the side of the hill. {Ince.) 

MAL WAS—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, about 3 miles west of Doda; it contains eight houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

MAMUS—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 76° 10', Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Dras river in Kliurraang (Baltistan). 
With Mamustbang it contains twenty-one houses. (At/lmer.) 

MANAS BAL—Lat. 34 15'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A lake in the valley of Kashmir situated about 12 miles north-west of 
Srinagar, iu the same direction as the Wular lake ; it lies on the north side 
of the Jheliim, with which it is connected by a canal which opens into the 
river, at a small village about a quarter of a mile below Sumbal. This 
canal is about a mile long from its mouth to its junction with the lake; 
it is about 20 yards wide, and varies in depth according to the height 
of the river. About 100 yards from the Jhelum it is crossed by an old 
stone bridge of a single arch, which is 13 feet wide and very convex. 

The Manas Bal lake is oblong in sliape, and its direction is almost 
east and west. Its length is 2 miles, and breadth seventenths of a mile- 
It is the deepest of all the lakes in Kashmir, being in some parts 
upwards of 40 feet. In Hindu legends it is represented as unfathomable, 
and it is related that one holy man spent several years in making a line 
long enough to reach the bottom, but at length, despairing of success, he 
threw himself into the lake and never rose again. The water, which is 
clear, soft, and of a deep-green colour, is chiefly derived from internal 
springs; when the water is low, many of these may be seen around the 
margin of the lake, and some of them are like miniature fountains ejecting 
small columns of sand. Water-plants abound in the shallower parte, 
particularly the white and red lotus, which begin to flower early in July, 
and some of them are exceedingly fine, the leaves being 24 inches in 
diameter, and some of the petioles 12 feet long. The view from the 
entrance of the lake is very beautiful. On the north there is an elevated 
table-land composed chiefly of and below'it, and near the edge of 

the water, is the small village of Manas bal. Above and beyond are the 
ruins of the Badshah Bagli, consisting of an old palace which was never 
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finished, and a garden built by the Emperor Jahangir for his wife, the 
lovely Nurmahfil; beyond these again is the small village of Bagwanpur, 
whence supplies may be obtained. On the south there is a low range of 
hills extending from the lofty mountains on the north-east; the conical 
peak called the Aha Tung is 6,290 feet high, and is visible from many 
distant parts of the valley. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range and upon the margin of the lake, 
is the large village of Kandabal, which contains a great many lime-kilns. 
To the east there is a range of very high mountains, which are mostly 
bare and rugged ; at the foot of them, and beyond Kandabal, there is a 

fine cataract formed by the stream called Amrawati, falling over the 

white and steep limestone cliff into the lake below. A few feet from this 
fall, and standing in the water, there is a small Hindu ruin, Avhose four 
sides are each about 6^ feet wide; it has a pyramidal roof, which is 

about 12 feet above the bed of the lake, and there is an opening at 

the south side, which has the usual trefoil archway. A bank of fossil lime, 
stone commences near it, and is eontinuerl along the foot of the mountains 
towards the Wular lake, and above it the limestone strata, which rest against 
the boundary mountain, are raised and twisted into every variety of curve. 
At the east end of the lake there is a fine grove of ebunars, and other 
eligible spots for encamping; behind the grove there is a stream of very 
cold water, which is conveyed from the Sind river, and near it is an orchard 
belonging to a fakir, which produces most excellent fruit. {Moorcroft— 
Hiigel — Figne — Montgomerie — Hervey — Inee.) 

MANAWAS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in Siraz, a district of Kishtwar, lying above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream ; it contains three houses inhabited by Hindus. 

MANCHATTAR—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on a flat strip of land on the left bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, just above an island in tlie bed of the river; it con¬ 
tains two families of pirzadas and one of Gujars. Up the valley of the 
Raowta stream, which flows into the Kishan Ganga, on the north side of 
the village, there is said to be a masjid and a zfarat, and a shepherds' path 
leading into Kashmir. 

MAND—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A small village in Jamu; it lies just west of the road between Dansal and 
Krimchi. It contains about twenty mud-built houses, and is surrounded 
with cultivation. 

MANDAL-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 12 
miles north-ea.st of Mozafarabad; it is situated on the left bank of the• 
Pakote stream opposite the village of Draw, on which account it is frequent¬ 
ly called Mandal-Draw. A kadal bridge crosses the narrow rocky bed of 
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t!ie stream between the tAVo villages. The population of Mandal comprise 
six families of Muhammadan zammdars of the Serari clan, four Kashmiris, 
a carpenter, a washerman, and a weaver. There is abundance of space for 
encamping on the terraced fields which descend from the village to the 
level of the stream. 

The village of Bhunja, in Kaghan, may, it is said,'be reached from Mandal 
in two stages, by a path lying up the valley of the Pakote stream. 

MANDAL—Lat 33° 12'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar Khol stream, just north-west of Bagu. 

MANDAL—Lat. 31° 26'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

There is only one bouse in this place, which lies above the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about a mile north-east of Niiraserai, on the path between 
Mozafarabad and 'ritwal. 

MANDARLTK—Lat. 3-1° 50'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 13,300'. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram, situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok^ nine marclies from Leh. {Drew.) 

MANDI—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 71° 18'. Elev. 

A very considerable village or small town in a narrow valley enclosed by 
steep and grassy hills of no great elevation, situated in the district of the 
same name, just south of the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams, 
about 12 miles uorth-east of Punch by a good and level path. The village 
stands for the most part on a level strip of ground on the left bank of the 
river, which is crossed by a kadal bridge at its southern extremity ; on the 
right bank is situated a summer residence of the raja of Punch, the th£na, 
and other government buildings. 'I'hcre are some few trees about the place, 
but no cultivation, the inhabitants being entirely engaged in the tr.ade 
between Punch and Kashmir, principally in gbi, puttus, and blankets, 
which are exchanged for prints, salt, and other commodities. There is here 
a custom-house and establishment, and a garrison of fifteen sepoys. 

There are about eighty houses in all in the village, including fifteen shops 
in the bazar, one of which is kept by a Hindu. Among the inhabitants are 
two butchers, a dyer, a leather-worker, and a potter. With one or two 
exceptions, the inhabitants belong exclusively to the Shia sect of Muham¬ 
madans. Coolies may be obtained here, and supplies are plentiful; in addi¬ 
tion to the waters of the river there is a spring in the village called the 
Hyl baoli. Space being somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers 
frequently make their camp at the neighbouring village of impur, about a 
mile further up the river. 

MANDIP17RA—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A large village situated on high ground in the centre of the Shahabad 
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valley, above the left bank of the Sandran river opposite Dur or Shahabad 
from which it is separated by the broad bed of the stream. 

MANDRKAR—Lat. 3J,°45'. Long. 11'. Elev. 

A small village in Upper Drawar, containing three houses, situated amidst 
beautiful scenery on tlierisrbt bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it lies on the left 
bank of a small stream, which is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

The fields of this village join those of Dasut to the north-east. 

MANECHUN SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

In the Pankpo valley west of Tsomorari lake. General Strachey in June 1846 
passed two large permanent snow-fields here, in places 4 or 5 feet thick. 
They were 3 or 4 miles apart at an elevation of about 16,000. 'fhe 
valley bottom was a mile wide, and exposed to the sun all day, and 2,000 
feet below the snow-line on the neighbouring mountains. {R, Strachey.) 

MANG OB MAN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 13,940'. 

A small village of six houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake. It 
is a halting-place on the route from Spfti to Changchenmo {tid Pangong 
lake). A small stream enters the lake here. It has its source in a glacier 
in the mountains west of the lake. Pasture and fuel plentiful. A little 
barley is grown here. (Drew — Godioin-AuHen.) ' 

MANGAL DEV—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A small fort near Naoshera, on the summit of a rocky precipitous hill most 
difficult of access—one of the small forts which are numerous in the low 
hills ou both sides of the Chenab, erections of the period when each little 
tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defend himself against his 
neighbour, {l>rew.) 

MANGANPDRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuiliama pargana, situated on the northern shore of 
the AVular lakej it lies ou the road from Bandaptir to Sopur. (luce.) 

MANGANWAR—Lat, .34° 26'. Long. 74° 25' Elev. 8,728'. 

A peak in the range between the north-west end of the Zainagir pargana 
and the Lolab valley. There is grazing ground on the surrounding hills 
for five or six hundred sheep for six months, but more than that number 
go there annually for a shorter period. (Montgomerie.) • 

MANGAR—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 75° 52' Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
to the north of Aso, above the left bank of the Siowa river. 

MANGIL—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village lying at the mouth of a little valley opening into the Maru 
Wardwan, about 3 miles north of Inshin; it is situated on the right 
bank of a torrent of the same name, which is crossed by a kadal bridge- 
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The houses, five iu number, are roughly built of timber, and have pent 
shingle roofs. The road to Inshin lies along the left bank of the.Maru 
Wardwan river; it is quite level, but wet and sloppy when the snows are 
melting. A path follows the course of the Mangil stream leading into the 
Zajnai valley ; it is described as being rough and steep, but preferable to 
that from Afith by the Kiizuz stream. 

Sangam, a pasturage in the Zajnai valley, is said to be distant 6 ios 
from Mangil by this path. 

MANGKANG— rae « Monkang.” 

MANGLA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

A small fort on the left bank of the river Jhelum in the Minawar district, of 
the same class as Mangal Dev 

MANGNAR-Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana, near Punch ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill above the left bauk of the Siiran river, nearly opposite the junction 
of the Bitarh. Tliere are about forty houses in the village, with a mixed 
population of Hindus and Muhammadans. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 

man!— 

Long and thickly built-up stone-heaps or walls, covered with thousands of 
flat stones bearing a holy Generally found at villages in 

Ladak; also often found constm|Bi^fe||ad.sides. The passer-by always 
keeps the Mani on hb right haha, dividing, and going on both 

sides of the structure. (Z)r«w.) 

MANJOTAH— Lat. 34°25'. Long. 73° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance abig^he right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
on the path between Kalegran ajKrjBalagran; it lies in a narrow valley 
which is drained by a small striam. The bouses, some thirty in number, 
are scattered throughout this valley. The inhabitants are Gujars. 

MANKAM—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Kisbtwar, containing seven houses inhabited by Hindus; it lies 
about 6 miles north-west of Doda, on the path leading up the valley of 
the Lidar Khol, towards the Brari Bal. 

MANKOT—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village and fort in the province of Punch, situated on the right bank of 
the Mandal stream, on the direct path between Punch and Kotli. 

mAnkot— 

The original name of Bamkdl {q-v.). 
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MANSAR—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A small but very pretty lake in be province of Jamu, situated about 
17 miles east of the eitj'; it lies amid low hills, and is about a mile 
in length, and not quite half a mile in width ; it is said to be very deep. 
This lake is considered a very holy place, and Hindus come from afar to p.'iy 
their vows and perform their ablutions in its waters. There is a village of 
the same name a little to the north-west. Mansar is probably an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Manasa, the mind-born, and Sarovara, or Sara, a lake, i.e., the lake 
produced by the mind or will of Brahma the creator. (Viffne.) 

MANZAMI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long 75° 3l'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, 
about 7 miles north of Bangu, on the path towards the Brari Bal; it is 
supplied with water from one or two streams which flow down from 
the mountains. The inhabitants number five families of Gujars, three 
Kashmiris, and a Hindu. The houses are scattered among the fields, which 
extend for a considerable distance. 

A small temple dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, occupies a prominent position just above the path. 
Below the village the Lidar Khol is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

MAPANTJNABAD—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A government store-house and dfik post situated on the right bank of the Biir- 
zil stream, about 19 miles north-east of the Gurais fort on the high 
road towards Skardu. It is said that foot-passengers and coolies lightly 
laden can reach the Shiugo this place by way of the Nagai 

stream, but no regular road^is place is said to derive its name 
from Baja Mapanun of Skar^, ^ho planted a village here, which has 
entirely disappeared. 

MAPOTHANG —Vide " 'RiALbAt.” 

MARAPI—Lat. 35° 24'. Mg. 75° 49'. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Boltistan.) 
houses.— [Aylmer.) 

MARBAL—Lat. 33° 30'. I^ong. 76° 32'. Elev. 11,550'. 

A pass between the south-eastern oxtrajfity of the Kashmir valley, and the 
province of Kishtwar; it is open for aboat the same time as the Pir Piinjal 
pass, and is practicable for horses; but the last 2 miles on either side are 
rather steep and difficult. The summit of the pass is about 34 miles 
south-east of Islamabad, and 40 miles north-west of the town of Kisht- 
w6r. 

AVhen Shah Shujah, ex Amir of Kabul, was a fugitive at the court of Mja 
Tej Singh, of Kishtwar, be, with the assistance of the raja, collected 3,000 
or 4,000 men and attempted the invasion of Kashmir; the raja forced the 
Marbal pass, and penetrated as far as the Taiisan bridge, where he attacked 
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the advanced force of the Kashmir army, obtaining some success; but not¬ 
withstanding this, on hearing that Azim Khan, the Pathan governor, was 
pushing towards him at the head of his troops, Shah Shujah abandoned 
the enterprise, and beat a hasty retreat, alleging, as the reason for his 
retrograde movement, a fall of snow on the mountains. [Figne — Herveg.) 

MARCHA—Lat. 35° O'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Ealtistan). {Aglmerl) 

MARCHALONG —Vide “Marsalang.” 

MARG—A Kashmiri word signifying a high level plain or open valley. 

MARGAN—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 11,600'. 

The Margan or Ikpatran pass lies at the northern extremity of the Nowbug 
strath, and is crossed by a path leading into the Maru Wardwan valley. 
The snmmit is situated about 10 miles north-east of Nowbug, and a like 
distance south-west of Inshin, in Maru Wardwan. The pass, when free from 
snow, may be traversed on horseback for the whole distance, excepting in a 
few difficult places. 

The first part of the ascent from Nowbug is through an alpine forest, 
above which it finally rises; on the summit the path lies on a flat of 2 or 
3 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in width, covered with 
grass, but above the limit of forest, and bounded on each side by mountain 
peaks regularly disposed, and rising many hundred feet above it. A view 
of the noblest description is obtained from the commencement of the de¬ 
scent on either side. The lesser bills and spurs from the Fanjal are seen as 
mole-hills on the plains of Kashmir; the villages are scarcely distinguish, 
able, and the valley itself, from no point of view, appears more deeply sunk 
in the surrounding mountains; and the Panjal range, 60 miles distant, 
circling from one side of the horizon to the other, is nowhere seen to ries 
around with more grand and mural effect. On the east side, towards Tibet, 
the prospect is entirely of mountain-tops, rising like the waves of a vast 
ocean without a single object that presents the idea of a level spot of 
ground. 

The two very remarkable peaks of Kun Nun, or Ser and Mer, rise very 
conspicuously above the others in the distance; they appear to have been ori¬ 
ginally one and afterwards divided. One is covered with snow; the other 
is dark, being so steep and scarped that the snow will not lie upon it. On 
the other side of the row of peaks that bound the north side of the ascent of 
the pass, there is a fine tank about 100 yards square, fed by a spring 
from which a stream descends towards the Bring river. 

Yigne calls this pass Na-bug-nyb, from the valley lying on its sonth 
side. {Figtie--Herveg.) 
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MARGUND—Lat. 34°15'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small village in the Lar pargana, lying to the north of the path above 
the right bank of the Sind river, {dllgood.) 

MARI NAG—Lat, 34° 39'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. of Survey Station 11,828'. 
The name of a point in the ridge to the north-west of the Lolah valley. 
There is a path along the ridge from the direction of the Schart valley ; 
that part lying to the e.ist of the Mari Nag is fair ; to the west it becomes 
very bad on account of the slate rocks. (Montgomerie.') 

MARKKA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the river of that name, 10 miles above Skew. 
It is passed on the route from Padam to Leh (ria the Riberang pass). 
It belongs to the kardari of Hemis, Ladak. (Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

MARKKA RIVER or SKEW— 

A tributary of the Zanskar; rises near the Riberang pass, and flowing north¬ 
west joins the Zanskar river at Skew. (Moorcroft.) 

MARKIM—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 12,100'. 

A village in the Zanskar district, lying about 12 miles cast of the 
Bard-ar (or Uraasi La) pass, and between it and Padam. It is passed on 
the route from Kishtwtir to Leh via Zanskar, and is situated ou the right 
bank of a tributary of the Zanskar river. A fine grassy plain here. 
(Thomson.) 

MARKUNJA—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 49', Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It forms part of what is 
generally known as the village of Shigar. It contains sixty-three houses, 
and is the residence of the Shigar raja and his family. Chota Markunja 
beyond it contains forty-one houses more. (Aylmer.) 

MAROL—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses, situated on the right bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (Baltistan). It is inhabited by firokpas (?.»■) (Aylmer.) 

MARPO L.A—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A pass between Dras and the Shiiigo valley. A road leads via the MirpoLa> 
the Shingo valley, and the Deosai plains to Skardu. It is said ponies 
can do the journey in summer, but with difficulty, owing to the flooded 
condition of the rivers. (Aylmer.) 

MARSALANG or MARCHALONG— 

Lat. 33° 50.' Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, 22 miles above Leh. A rest- 
house and supply dep6t here. Camping ground and travellers' house at 
Atta Bagb, near Atta. The routes from Leh to Kulu and Garo pass through 
this place, the Indus being crossed by bridges at Shushot and Marshalang. 
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There is also a temporary wooden bridge, 34 paces long, here, over which 
a road leads to Chimr6, where the Changchenmo route is joined. Some 
very substantial-looking houses in the village. Extensive cultivation 
on an alluvial platform on both sides of a deep ravine, through which a 
stream flows from the west into the Indus. The latter in September was 
a rapid stream, varj’ing from 43 to 100 feet in width. 

Considerable plantations of poplar and willow about the village. It 
contains about twenty houses. Roads lead up the left bank of the Indus to 
Upshi, and up the Shang valley and over a pass to Gya. (Moorcroft — 
Cayley — Thomson — Aylmer.) 

MAR SAR—Lat, 34° 9'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A lake situated on the south side of the range of lofty mountains forming 
the watershed between Kashmir and the Sind valley. This sheet of water 
is about a mile long, by half oi three quarters of a mile broad, shaped like 
the segment of a circle, the chord resting at the base of the spur to the 
south. It is covered with a coating of congealed snow until very late in 
the season. On the south-west side the mountains tower in perpendicular 
shelves of rock from the water’s edge; to the north they are rocky, but 
less precipitous, and to the north-west rounded and of inferior elevation. 

This lake is the source of the Arrah river, which flows from its south¬ 
east corner, an inconsiderable stream, but soon increases in volume. 

There are two paths from the Tral valley leading to the Mar Sar lake, 
one by the village of Narastan, the other by Zostan; the former is to be 
preferred. There is also said to be a good path from the lake to the 
Dachiupara paigana by way of Lidarwat. 

MARSEMIK LA or LANKAR LA— 

Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 18,420'. 

Is crossed between Chagra and Rimdi, on the Changchenmo route, and lies 
about 14 miles east of the western end of the Pangoug lake. The 
ascent for 5i miles to Lankar is very slight, then steeper, but not 
difficult to the top of the pass. Gr.adual descent down valley turning 
due north, which at 3i miles joins a valley from west at Rimdi. 

This pass, though very high, is by no means difficult in summer. It 
is free from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and 
early autumn. Some neighbouring peaks, 500 to 1,000 feet higher than the 
pass, were covered with snow on the 15th July. Kiang, napoo, ovis ammon, 
and perhaps wild j'ak, to be found on the hills about here. {Trotler— 
Thomson.) 

MARTUND—Lat. 33° 45'. ‘Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 5,817'. 

The ruins of the Hindu temple of Martund,or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Koru, or the house of the Pandus and Korus, the Cyclops of 
the East, are situated on the highest part of a where it commences 

to rise to its junction with the mountains about 3 miles east of Islam- 
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abad. Occupying undoubtedly tbe finest position in Kashmir, this noble ruin 
is the most striking in size and situation of all the existing remains of 
Kashmir 'grandeur. The temple itself is not now more than 40 feet in 
height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over the fluted jiillars 
of the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance. There 
are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain 
speculations have been hazarded regarding the date of the erection of this 
temple, and the worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually called 
the “ house of the Pandus ” by the Brahmins, and by the people “ Mar- 
tund” or the sun, to which the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple, the wonder of Kashmir, is a disputed point of 
chronology j but the period of its foundation can be determined within 
the limits of one century, or between A.U. 370 and 500, 

MARU OR PETGAM—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

This village is situated towards the south end of the Maru Wardwan 
valley, in a comparatively open country; it is composed of a few log-huts 
inhabited by peasants, who gain a living by farming and tending cattle. 

Maru contains a custom-house. Prom this village there is a path to 
Suvu and Zanskar, through the defile to the eastward, which is traversed 
by the Farriabadi stream. 

Vigne was informed that by following this road he would arrive at a 
hot sulphureous spring on the second day’s journey. {Fifftte.) 

MARU WARDWAN— 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kash¬ 
mir, from which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains; its direction 
is nearly north and south, its length being about 40 miles, and its average 
breadth not more than a quarter of a mile; that part lying between Maru 
and Wardwan being merely a narrow defile, whose sides are very steep 
and covered with a jungle, chiefly of fir trees. It is bounded by high 
and rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the sun from its 
lower portions. 

The river which intersects it is a considerable stream which swells to a 
mighty torrent daring the melting of the snows. It rises at the northern 
extremity of the valley, on the borders of Sdru, and flows south until it 
joins the Chandra Bb&ga just above Kishtwar, receiving in its course 
several tributaries from the nameroos minor valleys which open on each 
side of it. 

The npper portion of the valley is called Wardwan, and the lower Maro. 
The village of Inshin, in the middle of the valley, is distant about 84 
miles noriK of Kishtwar; and thence to Sdru, by tbe Bhot Khol pass* 
is about 76 miles, or five marches. There are various paths communicating 
between the Maru Wardwan valley and Kashmir; the principal are those 
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lying over the Margan and Hokaar passes; by the former Islamabad ii 
distant 67 miles from lushin, and by the latter 51 miles from Mam or 
Petgam. 

The Mara Wardwdu valley contains several thinly-popalated village*; 
the houses, which are double-storied, are roughly built of timber, and 
have pent roofs. It forms a portion of the Udampur district. 

Very little difference is observable in the dress and appearance of the in¬ 
habitants of this valley and of those of iCashmir, but they seem to share 
some of the prejudices of the Tibetiiis, as Vigne relates that be was told 
that after a death among the inhabitants of the Mara Wardwfin valley, 
none of the deceased's relatives will touch milk until the arrival of a parti¬ 
cular day. All the natives of the valley are, with scarcely an exception, 
Muhammadans. The climate is very rigorous, and rain or snow fall* 
throughout the greater part of the year; the stony fields produce but one 
harvest in the twelve months, and that is limited to a scanty crop of 
irimha and grikmak, and for five months of the year the inhabitants are 
absolute prisoners to their houses, the snow lying 10 and 16 feet deep, 
entirely blocking up the lower stories of the habitations. Pollard tree*, 
which elsewhere furuish abundant supplies of fodder for the cattle during 
the winter months, are very scarce, and such trees as do grow are small and 
stunted. Despite these disadvantages a considerable number of ponies are 
bred in the valley, and taken to Surd, where they find ready sale or barter. 
A good pony, between three and five years old, fetches, it is said, about fi20 
(British currency). The vendor prefers to bo paid in cash, but has fre¬ 
quently to be contented with tea; in this case be receives a ddmu (a weight 
equal to three seers) of tea, which is valued at fil7 ; on this be is required 
to pay an import duty of S2 at the customs post at Suknis, at the north 
end of the valley. If fortunate, he disposes of bis tea to an itinerant 
merchant in the valley, otherwise he must continne his journey to Islama¬ 
bad or Srinagar before he can sell it for the 920 it is supposed to be 
worth in Kashmir ; in either case, when the labonr and risk are considered, 
it is apparent that the transaction brings little or no profit. 

The geological formation of the Maru Wardwan valley is gneiss, miGa 
slate, and a silicious grit. 

The Maru Wardwan valley is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ayin- 
Akbberi as the Murwar Dbnn. 

MARWAR— 

A river which rises on the east side of the Tutmari Gali, on the range of 
bills lying between the Karnao valley and Kashmir; it flows in an easterly 
direction through the parg^nas of Hamal aud Machipura, joining th* 
Pohm, lat. 34° 22', long. 74° 25', about 8 miles north-west of Sopdr. 
Balaogund is the ordinary point to which large boats can ascend the str^ni; 
bat when the river is full, or after much rain, they go as far a* Pohra. 
[M.9*lg<meTie.) 
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MASHEBBKUM—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 76° 83'. Elev. 25,687', 

A moantain in Baltistan. It also gives name to a glacier which runs down 
from it to the Hushe river. 

MASHO OB MATHO—Lat. 34“ O'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A village said to contain one hundred bouses, in the kardari of Hemis 
(Ladak). It lies near the top of a sloping alluvial fan 3 miles to the left 
of the left bank of the Indus, jnst above Shushot. Part of the village 
forms a jagfr belonging to the family of the ear gyalpo of Ladak. (Radha 
Kishen — Aylmer.) 

MASPORA—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated in a valley amid the hills, about 5 miles north-west 
of Sbupion, on the path towards Chrar. 

MASSABOWAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. In the 
mahaiAja's records it is noted as forming part of Jagerpur, which adjoins 
it. [Montgomerie.) 

MATAYAN or MATEN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 35'. Ele v. 10,700'. 
The first village on the Ladak side of the Zoji La, 16 miles from Bal- 
tal and 15 miles from Dras. It is situated on the right bank <>f the Onm- 
bar, a tributary of the Dras river, and at the base of a very steep moantain, 
which rises in precipices several thousand feet above the village. The camp¬ 
ing ground is 2 miles above, and opposite the village. No trees here 
but a good deal of cultivation, chiefly barley. Wild rhubarb and onions 
found near here, both very good eating. There is a very miserable rest- 
house here, and water and supplies can generally be obtained in small 
quantity. [Bellevo—Drew — Johnton — Rameay.) 

MA'TELLI—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, situated above the left bank of the Pdnoh 
Tdi, abont 8 miles north of Kotli, just above the path to Punch. It 
contains about twenty-five houses, and is inhabited by Muhammadans, 

MATSIL—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village lying in the mountainous district between the north end of the 
Kashmir valley and the Kishan Ganga; it is situated in a narrow valley at 
the confluence of the Dddi stream, which flows from the east, with the 
Poshwarru from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a 
considerable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48', 
long. 74° 27'. As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the hanks of this stream 
are said to become very precipitous and cannot be traversed. The village 
of Matsil was founded some years ago by the present lambardar, who mi¬ 
grated from the village of Satti in Gurais. The population now numbers 
eight families of Mabamnaadun aamindars, four fakirs, two pfrzadas, a 
shepherd, and a barber. Most of the houses are built in a line on the right 
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bank of the Dudi etream, which ia shallow and fordable, and is also crossed 
by a kadal bridge. To the south of the village, the mountains are clothed 
with forest; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there 
a few pine trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a some¬ 
what spacious marg or plain watered by the Poshwarrn stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive g^razing country, which 
during summer is visited by large numbers of Gujars and shepherds. The 
lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by numerous well-watered valleys 
affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill-tops the shepherds 
find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer popula¬ 
tion of this district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is 
an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies on the Schart stream, 
about 15 miles south-west of Matsil. There is said to be a more direct 
path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

Matsil, in the Dard language, means "a fish," and the name is said to 
have been given to the district on account of the abundance of fish that 
used to be found in its streams before the valleys became so much frequented. 

In bye-gone times the Matsil distriht suffered from frequent incursions 
of the Chilasis, for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited; 
it now forms part of Ourais. Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended 
upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does exist lies to the east 
of the village, above the right bank of Dudi stream. 'When the crops are 
in the ground, it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a imrrow 
strip of ground by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situa¬ 
tion. 

MATTAN— 

A pargana in the Anatn&g zilla of the Miraj division; it comprises the 
district lying to the north and east of Islamabad. The tahsfl station is at 
the village of Mattan or Bawan. 

MAZADI— 

A small clear stream, which, flowing from the south-west, joins the Nakpo- 
chu (blackwater) above Saukho. It was forded with difficulty on the 30th 
June by Moorcroft. {Moorc'o/t.) 

MAZAKOI—Lat. 34® 34'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Tflail valley, containing four houses, situated on a bluff 
above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. There is a rope suspension 
bridge across the river between Mazakoi and the village of Jumial, to the 
north-west. 

MAZENO PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500', approx. 

A pass between Astor and Bonar (Chilas), at the head of the Rupal vall^. 
It ia said that it opens in Jone, but on emergenoy can be crossed ia May. 
It ia quite impaaodble fw ponies, and difficult for men on foot, steps having 
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to be cot in the ice in order to ascend. In former times it was nsed bjr 
Chilfef raiders. 

From the now uninhabited village of Rupal, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, 
the route first lies over an ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this the 
track lies sometimes over and sometimes on one side of a glacier for abont 
12 miles, when the summit of the Mazcno pass is reached. Tosho, another 
pass, lies 2 miles to the west, and these two routes to Bunar join a few 
miles down the Diamirai valley, which leads into the Biinar \ alley. Being 
very difficult, the Mazeno pass is but little used. {Tanner—Ahmad Alt 
Khan — A'timer.) 

MECHI-HOl—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 10,850'. 

A postal but near the Zoji La under a glacier known as the Mcchi-hoi 
glacier. ( Dretc.) 

MEGH— 

A low caste of Dogr4s, descendants of the earlier pre-Aryan inhabit¬ 
ants of the hills who became enslaved on the occupation of the country by 
the Hindus. They are the scavengers of the towns and villages. Of Dums 
and Meghs there are a large number in Jamu, and they are scattered also 
over all the country inhabited by the Dogrfis. They are employed in the 
same way as the Dums (;.s.). 

The Meglis hold a position, as regards the Dums, somewhat like that 
of the Brahmins among the Hindus; they are not only counted by them 
as higher, but are looked up to with some special respect. (Drew.) 

MEIRA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A small village in the Chikar district, lying 13 miles north-east of the 
Kohala bridge, on the old road from Mari towards Baramula; it is prettily 
situated on rising ground surrounded by cultivated fields, which are arranged 
in terraces. 

There is a travellers' bungalow in the village, and supplies are procur¬ 
able. {AUgood—Knight — Inee.) 

MENDI—Another name for Bondu in Baltistan. 

MENDOLA OE MUNDOL—Lat. 33° 41', Long. 74°. Elev, 

A village in Punch, which gives its name to a pargana; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Pdnch Toi river, abont 13 miles south-west of 
Punch. It has a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, inhabit* 
ing abont one hundred houses, which are scattered for a long distance by 
the bank of the river. Towards the southern end of the village the river is 
crossed by a ferry. 

The interesting ruin of a Hindu temple, situated on the bank of the river, 
nearly opposite the feriy, is called in the neighbourhood Dehra; it is of 
. similar construction to the mined temples in the valley of Kashmir. 

MENDOLA—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A vill^ in Fiuwh, in the Baveli pa^na, situated on the slopes of tiie 
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hill above the left bank of the Punch Toi. It numbers about thirty honsee 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

MERA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 73° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, a few mile* south-east 
of Mozafarabdd, on the road to Baramula; it is remarkable only for its huge 
cypress trees and its acacias. {Iluijel.) 

MERABAGH—Lat. 82° 57'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

An extensive garden with a Hindd temple and a haoli, situated about 2 
miles south-west of Krimchi, by the side of the path towards Dausal. 

MERAGUND—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknig, to the south of the road 
between Srinagar and Patan. The stream may be forded when the waters 
are low. The Muragiind contains a masjid and twenty-five houses; all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Sbia sect. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated about the village. 

MERARA—Lat. 33” 2'. Long. 76° 42'. Elev. 

Merara is considered to form part of Ronda, situated on the hill-side 
above it; it lies on the right bank of the Neru river, about 6 miles north¬ 
west of Badrawdr. There are ten houses in the two villages, of which 
Mer4ra contains but one; all the inhabitants are Hindtis. 

METMU—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 75° 28', Elev. 

A small village in the Kuth4r pargana, oontaining three houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars; it is situated on the streams flowing frmn the Sao- 
gam valley. 

METSIJ—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 76' 22'. Elev. 

A hill iu the range between the Kuthtir and Kanrpara parganas; it is 
crossed by an excellent road between the villages of Gowran and Brar 
which is practicable for horsemen and laden cattle; neither the ascent nor 
descent is described as beiug at all steep. From Gowran the path lies by 
the Gujar village of Val and Papaharan; it then crosses the Shihkdl 
canal by a Mnal bridge to the village of Brar; the whole distance is said 
to be 5 ko*. 

mIAn— 

All Dogr&s belonging to the family of the maharfija are called “ Midns.” 
They follow no trade, nor will they tnrn their hands to ag^cultnre. 
For a Mi5n to turn his hand to the plough would be a disgrace. 
Most of them have a bit of land, either free, or nearly free, of land 
tax, which they get others to cultivate on terms of a division of the 
produce. Their dwellings are generally isolated, either at the edge of, or 
within, the mrest or waste; they are so placed for the sake of hnnting, 
which is their natural and favourite pursuit. But their profession, that to 
which they all look for a livelihood, is, as they say, " service ■" by tiiia they 
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mean the service of their chief or of some other ruler, either military 
service, or for attendance not involving menial labour, or anything that can 
be called labour. They make good soldiers : they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to be brave. The 
sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in the use of it, 
while those of them who have had the practice of sport are good shots with 
a matchlock. In the art of leading, the Mians fail. They have seldom 
t^se qualities which are necessary for the making of a good superior 
officer. Warmth of temper, quickness of action, and absence of tact 
rather than steadtaslness and power of combination and of conciliation, 
are their characteristics. At the present time some few families of Mians 
take to the plough, but not many, for the old system is recog- 
ni^ by the maharaja, and so far encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, a Mifin is most likely to get advancement in the government 
se^ice. Till of late years it was an almost universal custom amongst the 
Miiiis to dertroy every female infant born to them. Not until the Bri¬ 
tish occupation of the Punjab did female infanticide begin to cease. A 
necessary sequence was that the men of that caste had to take a wife from 
some other caste. Thus arose the custom of Mians intermarrying with 
the castes below them, generslly with working Rajputs and Thakurs. A 
result of this must be that Mian blood is kept less pure, and their race less 
isolated, than is the case with the castes below. It is probable that the 
Mians, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing in of fresh 
blood. When the girl is brought home to the house of the Mian as a bride 
—-a bride may be from six to eight years old—she never again enters her 
■former home; this regulation of the Mians was evidently made in order 
that as little intercourse as possible should be kept up with the family 
with whom they had been obliged, so to say, to become connected. ( Vre».) 

MINAWAR— 

A district of the Jamii province, skirting the plains and lying between 
the Chenab and Jhelum rivers. Its chief towns are Minfiwar, Bhimbar, and 
Mirpur. It has a population of 193,004', of whom 82,293 are Hindus, 
102,890 Muhammadans, and 7,810 belong to various other casts. (21rsa>.) 

MInAWAR.—L at. 32° 47'. Long. 74' 28'. Elev. 

A town in the district of the same name, lying about 14 mile from 
the right bank of the Tawf river. (iV.if.—This Tawi river is the one 
which flows through Bajaori and Naoshera.) 

MINAWAB—-Lat. 35® 48'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 5,050', 

A prosperous village of thirty houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit 
plain, and about 8 miles from that place. It stands on the left bank 
of a stream, which flows north to the Gilgit river a mile or so distant. 
Ermt-trees abundant. Abundant space for encamping and good water 
{Barrow.} 
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MINGRAM—Lat. 34° 87'. Long. 73' 39'. Elev. 

A large village situated in a valley some distance above the right bank of 
the Kishan Gauga, about a mile east of Falla, 

Tbe village extends for a considerable distance along the path, and is 
well supplied with water from a stream; the principal houses are clustered 
in a line on the east side of the valley. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 
and there are many shady trees about the place ; at the Mingram-ka-takia, 
by the banks of the stream at the north end of the village, there is a grove 
of fruit-trees, and a single chunar. 

Mingram contains a masjid, and about forty-two houses, which are 
mostly inhabited by Muliammadan zamindars of the Serari clan ; there are 
also six families of weavers, a potter, and two oil-sellers. 

MIR—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Jamu district, which forms the stage between Krim- 
chi and Landra, on the high-road between Jamu and Kashmir; it consists 
of a few houses, which are widely scattered on the hill-side. Good water is 
procurable from a small torrent, but it is doubtful whether either coolies or 
supplies are to be obtained without previous arrangement. There is a 
small enclosure by the side of the path for tbe accommodation of the maha¬ 
raja and his family when travelling. 

MIR—Lat. 33° 64', Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 

A village situated about 8 miles south of Tr41, on the path towards 
Sursu; it is divided into Bun Mir and Pet Mir, and contains in its upper 
and lower divisions about sixteen houses. 

The zfarat of Kbwdja Abdul Rabfm, on the high land to tbe east of the 
village, forme a conspicuous object in tbe landscape. 

MIRAJ oe MIRAZ— 

The name of one of the two great divisions of Kashmir; it comprises three 
zillas, which are partitioned into twenty-five parganas, P»>.;— 


PtnruM. 



Tftbrf] statioo er chief plMC. 

Zilla Anatnij. 

1. Anstnif; . • . 



Islamab&d. 

2. ShAhabid 



l>Qni or Ddr. 

3. Dioeur • • . • 



Kolgim. 

4. Bring .... 



Hokra. 

6. Kathir .... 



AcbibkU 

6. Mattaa .... 



Mftttaa. 

7. Kbonrpsra . 



Sir. 

8. DacUinpara 



Kanelwan. 
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PftrgRDt. 



T«hiil BtatioR ot chitf plaee. 

Zilla Shupion. 




6 Bstd .... 



Shnpion. 

10. ^upersumun . • 



Sbopion (not in the parjf»na, but tat 
tabefl station). 

11. ArdwiD . • 



Mohuopdra. 

12. Sbowra .... 



Littar. 

13. Zainpur . . • 



Sgfanagar. 

14. Shukrti .... 



Aribel. 

U. Chrit .... 



Mdran. 

16. Saremozebala . • • 



By BehArs. 

^iUa 8AaAir'i‘£'hdi* 




17. Wdllar .... 



Tr<I. 

18. Bihu .... 



Pampdr. 

19. Yrch .... 



Kralpdra* 

20. Nagdm .... 



Kuiba Nagdm. 

21. Phak .... 



Batapdra. 

Khod Khist . . 



Kbds Shabir. 

23. Atsun . « • • 



BafTwanpdra. 

24. Baida .... 



^Theee are very small par^nas and bare 
{ no tahsfl atations, beiog cloae to 8ri- 

25. Arway .... 

• 

• 

) nagar* 


It bas been conjectured that Mirfij ia derived from Maya FIj, the 
territory of Maya or Lakshmi, the mother of Kama, the god of love, and 
the wife of Vishnn. (Elmtlie.) 

MIRAK—Lat. SS” 4(r. Long. 78' 30'. Elev. about 14,000'. 

A straggling village on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 7 miles 
from Mang and 3 miles from Karkpet. Wood abundant and good graa- 
ing. (Drevr^Reynoldt,) 

MIBEG—Lat. SS'65'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A village in the Afaru WardwAn valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, about 2 miles north of Easman. It is said to contain about twenty 
houses; among the inhabitants are a mulla and a blacksmith. This village 
is now noted for the very excellent potatoes it produces, which are sold at 
the rate of six seers for a rupee. They are said to have been introduced 
two or three years ago, a traveller making the villagers a present of two or 
three, and instructing them in their cultivation. 

MIRKANIA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 82'. Elev. 

Tliere is only one house in this place, sitnated in a narrow gorge drained by 
a small torrent, about 4 miles north-east of Mozafarab^, on the path 
towards TftwaL 
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MIR MALIK DARA—Lat. hong, Elev. 

A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it drains at 
Rattu. It contains two villages, namely, Mir Malik (about ten or twelve 
houses) and Bntwashi (three or four houses). The population is not over 
n hundred souls. The inhabitants are Dards of the Bota stock, and practi¬ 
cally identical with those of the Kamri Dara (j.t>.). Up this valley there is a 
good deal of pine wood and cultivation; at its head there are two passes 
leading into the Kel valley; that through the Sakmal ravine is much the 
easier. 

In this valley there are said to be twenty-eight houses, fifty head of 
cattle and six hundred sheep and goats. (AAmad AU Khan — Barroto— 
Ward^ Aylmer.) 

MIRPA TSO—Lat. 83° 30'. Long. 78“ 35'. Elev. 

A camping ground 11 miles south of Shiishal, on the western route from 
that place to Nima Mad (on the Indus), and at the foot of the Shushal pass* 
There is a fresh -water lake here, a short distance from which fuel is to be 
found. No provisions; four days’ supply should be taken in at Shushal. 
Two miles south of the lake, between it and Yahle, the Tliato-La (or 
Nurpa) is crossed. The water of the lake is undrinkable. There is a good 
spring on the western side. {^Reynold* — Maurice.) 

MIllPUR—Lat. 33“ 11'. Long. 73“ 49'. Elev. 1,236'. 

A town of considerable importance in Naoshera; it lies on the left bank 
of a broad watercourse in an arid plain, which is everywhere inter¬ 
sected with deep ravines and water-channels. As there are nnmerons wells 
in the town itself and in the immediate vicinity, the green fields and trees 
by which they are surrounded form a pleasing contrast to the parched 
appearance of the neighbourhood. 

Mirpur is distant about 22 miles north of the cantonment of Jbelum, 
10 miles south of Chaomnk, and about 39 miles south of Kotli by the 
direct path, and 46 miles by way of Sensar; the latter part of the direct 
route is very rough and unfit for laden cattle. 

The town stretches from east to west, occupying the high ground 
between the bed of the stream which flows by the north and a smaller 
watercourse which lies along its south face; both these channels are usually 
dry, except during the rainy season. The streets are comparatively wide ; 
those, however, leading down to the bed of the stream to the north are very 
steep, some being paved with stone steps. The bouses are well built, and, 
with few exceptions, are of brick, plastered. 

There is a tahsil and a kotwali, also a baraddri. This latter building is 
situated just outside the town to the east, and has a tank and some few 
trees near it; it is usually occupied as a government office, but may be 
made use of by travellers on application to the proper authorities. To the 
south of the town is a fort; it does not appear to be of any strength, and 
is now appropriated as a debtors’ prison. 

There are numerous Hindu temples in the town, of which the most 
famous is called the Rogahat Sami; it was built by order of the maharfija, 
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and is situated on the bank of the river-bed to the north of the town{ 
there are also ten masjids and five ziarats. There are said to be 2,000 Hindds 
in Mirpur, including a few Sikhs, who have a temple near the baradari, 
and 6O0 Muhammadans, including 200 Kashmiris. In the Hindu portion 
of the town there are three hundred shops, twenty-five goldsmiths, twelve 
washermen, twelve barbers, twelve potters, ten carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
a mafaajau, and a Brahmin. In the Muhammadan portion, ten goldsmiths, 
ten carpenters, tliirteen blacksmiths, thirty coolies and twenty-five horse and 
cattle-keepers, twelve washermen, ten dj'ers, ten butchers, fifteen sweepers, 
twenty-five potters, thirty-five chokidars, one tinman, and six musicians. 
Among the principal inhabitants is Sardar Uttar Singh, a pensioner of the 
British government. The town is supplied with water from five tanks and 
thirty wells; there is also a small spring called the Bugutwala baoli. 
Though not noted for its manufactures, Mirpur carries on a considerable 
trade between the Panjab and neighbouring hills. Prom its elevation and 
position the climate must assimilate to that of the Fanjab. 

The surrounding counti'y is bare and sparsely cultivated, the ground 
sloping up gradually to both north and south; on the north side of the 
town, on the other bank of the watercourse, are numerous wells surround¬ 
ed by gardens and fields, whose cultivation gives employment to some two 
hundred gardeners, who are stated to live for the most part in Mirpdr. 

MIRPUB—Lat, 34= 27'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the valley of the Kishan Oanga; it is situated on the left 
bank of the river, almost opposite to, but a little north of, Baran, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the village of Purni to the south by a small stream called the 
Narbaji; a path leading across the mountains to the Karnao fort lies up 
the bed of this stream. Below the village are the remains of a bridge 
across the Kishan Ganga, which has been carried away. A few pine trees 
are scattered about; both rice and dry crops are grown, the fields being 
disposed in two ledges above the river-bank. There are about twenty 
bouses in the village, including a Gujar, a blacksmith, three of the Bolloch 
caste, and fifteen of the Kuki caste of Hazira descent. There is a masjid 
in the village, and the takia of Kalandar Sb4b. 

M’BU— Lat. 33°45'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village of seven or eight houses on the left bank of the Oya rivniet, 
passed between Oya and Upshi, on the route from Knlu to Leh. The 
valley here is well cultivated. Camp in a plantation of poplars. 

Below here the Gya ravine is very narrow, and the stream is crossed 
four times on small wooden bridges of rcsigh planks. The road has been 
much improved of late years. 

After heavy rain the stream gets rapidly in flood and the bridges are 
often carried away, and the road rendered impassable till the water sub¬ 
sides. The fords are deep and dangerons after rain, or when much snow is 
melting. 
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During the summer months the main road from Leh to Gya goes by 
the “ Shang ” valley, and then over the high ridge dividing the Shang 
from the Gya ravine. (Manifold — Thomson — Cayley — Aylmer^ 

MISHWAR—Lat. 3-3° 46'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A small village lying in a little valley amid low hills on the north side of 
the path between Shupiou and Chrar. There is much cultivation about the 
village. 

MOGAL MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village situated about 16 miles north-west of Eishtwar on the 
road towards Kashmir by the Marbal pass. It consists of a few houses 
lying on a plain less than 100 yards long, above the left bank of the 
stream. The neighbourhood of this village is sparsely populated and 
cultivated, and few supplies are procurable. (Allgood — Hervey.) 

MOGALPtJR-Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a little valley on the south¬ 
east side of tho Haistlak wudar, or table-laud, on the left bank of the bed 
of a torrent which dries in summer. There are two divisions in the villa're 
which contains altogether eight houses inhabited by zamiudars ; there is 
also a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Kamal Sahib. The village is supplied 
with water from a spring. Dry crops are cultivated on the table-land 
above the village, and rice in the plains below. 

MOGALPtfR—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is sometimes called Dragmnla, is situated in the Uttar 
pargana, just south of the junction of the Kamil and Lahwal riveia. The 
distance from Mogalpur to Lalpiir, in the Lolab valley, is two marches, 
though on an emergency it may be made in one. (Montgomerie.) 

MOHU OR MOWA—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,790'. 

The name of a pass over the Fanj^l range, between the south end of the 
valley of Kashmir and the Banibal district. It is used only by coolies, 
as the Banibal pass being so close and easier, all laden ponies go by that 
route; but ponies can, and in a few instances do, traverse this pass. 
There is a road which branches off from the village of Mohn, on the sonth 
side of the pass; it crosses the Oanik Marg range, and, passing through 
the village of Krowa, joins the Banihal road a little above the village of 
Deogol. (Montgomerie.) 

MOHUNPUR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on the right bank of the bed of 
a stream which almost dries in snmmer. It includes Bab£ Khipura, which 
lies close to it, and contains the ziarats of Saiad Hashim and Abdul Hasan, 
a masjid, and about eleven houses inhabited by zamindara. There is a 
small garden in the village, and much rice cultivation around it. 
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MOHUNPtJRA—Lat. 33“41’. Lon?. 76° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the Ardwin pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 

MOLAI— 

A Muhamraadan sect amongst the Dards, corresponding very nearly with 
the Nur fiaksh (f-v.) in Baltistan. 

The name must have its origin from the Arabic Maula, Ood; they tlins 
calling themselves the “ Godly.” In matters of prayer and fasting they 
follow the Sum ways, but in creed are Sbias, and, like them too, will drink 
wine. (Drew.) 

MONAIYAN—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

This village is said to contain about seven bouses. It is situated in the 
Drawer district, a few miles south-east of Kareu, on the path towards the 
Kashmir valley. 

MONDA—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Neru river, at the confluence 
of the Haluni stream, a few miles south of fiadraw&r. It contains six* 
teen houses, of which twelve are inhabited by Hinddsand four by Muham* 
madans. The village stands on high ground ; below it the Haluni stream is 
crossed by a kadal bridge. From the neighbourhood of this village a 
channel conveys water into the town of Badrawdr. 

MONDOL—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bbdga, just west 
of the junction of the Lidar Khol. It contains about ten bouses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

MONGEAN—Lat. 36° 40'. Long. 75° 63'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains nine 
houses, (Aglmer.) 

MONKANG oa MANGKANG, or CHIBBA MANGKANG— 

Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 79° 3'. Elev. 

A camping ground, 19 miles north of Hauld, at some distance from the 
right bank of the Hanle river. It is also called Chibra Mangkang* 
The Indus is about 20 miles north from here. (Montgomerie.) 

MONKANG OR MANKANG—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Hanld river, about half-way 
between Hanle and the Indus. (Cunningham.) 

MONKANG PLAIN— 

Extends from Hanle north-west for about 80 miles along the course of 
the Hanle river. It is covered pretty thickly with dama or Tibetan furze, 
which grows here to the unusual height of 3 and even 5 feet. On 
the west is a low range of hills, on the east a very lofty range separating 
the Hanld valley from the Indus. (Cunningham-—Thornton.) 
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MONTIGtjND—Lat 33°34'. Lon-r. To-U'. Elev, 

A small village in the Sbahabad valley, lying in a hollow shaded by 
clumps of trees. It is situated about 2 miles west of Dur or Shahabad. 

MORADPTJR—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naosbera, on the right bank of the Tawf, 
about 5 miles south of Rajaorf. It was one of the resting-places on the 
ancient road by which the emperors of Delhi ’vent from Lahore to Kashmir, 
and under the Mogul rule was a place of some note, but the sarai k now 
a very nnpicturesque ruin; its narrow rooms are converted into stables, 
and a fine clump of trees is all that remains of the g^ardeu. (^Hugel.) 

MORECHU OR MORTSO—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 77° 60'. Elev. 

A camping ground in the Kiang plain, passed between Sumkiel and Ruk- 
chen, on the route from Kulu to Leh. A small pond of fresh bnt bad water 
here, but in summer it often dries up. Owing to this scarcity of water on 
the Kiang plain, the route by the 2!ara valley is . ften taken instead. [Cun¬ 
ningham.) 

MORSE KHOL— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Mam Wardwan river, lat. 
34° 1', long. 75° 43', near tho north-east extremity of the valley. The 
path from Mara Wardwan to Surd by the Kwaj Kur Pansal lies np the bed 
of this stream. 

MOZAFARABAD—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 2,470'. 

An important town, lying about 43 miles north-east of Abliottabad, and 
114 miles north-west of Srinagar, by way of Baramula; Kashmir may also 
be reached by paths traversing the Eiarnao valley. The town is situated 
in an open valley at the end of the range of mountains forming the water¬ 
shed between the Kishan Ganga and Jbelum, on the left bank of the 
former river, and about li miles north of tlieir junction. 

The mountains, which are almost bare of trees, descend into the river 
in a succession of sloping plateaus; the town stands on the second of these 
slopes, about 200 feet above the level of the river, towards the southern 
end of a tongue of land formed by a lap of the stream. 

At Mozafarabad the waters of the Kishan Ganga have lost something 
of the murky hue peculiar to them, but they are still far from clear. 

The river is about 60 yards wide; the banks are steep and rocky, and 
strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are 
accustomed to cross on matakt at the bend of the river to the south of the 
town. 

There was formerly, at the narrowest point, a wooden bridge, which 
was torn away in a moment by a heavy flood which occurred in A.D. 1823, 
while Hari Singh, Nalwa, was endeavouring to get possession of the town 
for Ranjit Singh. This bridge was a subject of much interest in the war 
of 1803, between MuktyAr-dd-Danla and Abdulla Kbdn. It has not 
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been rebuilt, but its place is supplied by a rope suspension bridge of the 
jhula kind, which is situated to the north of the town, about half a mile 
above the fort. At this spot, where the water is smooth and the current 
comparatively moderate, a ferry-boat plies, except during the months of 
January and February, when the boatmen state that the river falls so low 
that the passage is interrupted. 

Baron Hiigel mentions a second ferry as crossing the river below the 
town, exactly opposite the kal’a, where the country is rather flat, but adds 
that it is seldom used. 

At the ferry and bridge a small toll is levied; the charge varies from an 
anna downwards, according to the presumed means of the traveller. 

A new bridge (suspension) has been erected about a mile below the town. 
It is practicable for laden animals. 

Mozafarahad contains a thana and is the head-qnarters of the zillah of 
the same name. The residence of the hakim or governor is situated on 
the south side of the town, which extends in a northerly direction, and 
consists for the most part of a long street of shops. It is now in tele¬ 
graphic communication with Srinagar vid Domel. 

The houses are nearly all single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs, 
most of the streets are paved with smooth round stones. But little atten¬ 
tion is paid to sanitation, though the supply of water is plentiful and good» 
as, not to mention the cold hut somewhat discoloured waters of the Kishan 
Ganga, clear streams flow down from the hills on both the north and south 
sides of the town, and on the banks of the latter stream below the town 
there are a cluster of springs, besides one which rises by the edge of the 
river just under the baradari. This building, which is double-storied, con¬ 
taining five rooms, is pleasantly situated in a small enclosure, about a 
quarter of a mile below the west side of the town, a few feet above the 
Kishan Ganga. 

To the north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, which is 
situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of 
the river. The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of some¬ 
thing less than half a mile. The ridge is covered with trees and scrub 
jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old graveyards; 
from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, 
having its superior slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the 
edge of the river, the walls overhanging the banks; it is an oblong mason¬ 
ry structure lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, measuring 
between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having 
bastions at intervals along the walls; the main entrance is at the south-east 
corner. The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be 
well supplied with wtillery stores and provisions. 

The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men; it furnishes 
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a guard of twenty-five men at the residence of the governor on the south 
side of the town. 

Behind the fort, under the south wall, is the cantonment, a large 
square walled enclosure shaded by some trees; it is usually occupied by two 
regiments. 

Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distance of 
about half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
being the higher, it is likewise commanded from the north and west at 
short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of tlie fort on 
the right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades 
the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

As access to the fort is not permitted, the dimensions and ranges which 
have been mentioned are merely rough approximations. 

The sarai, built by All Mardan Kban by comnand of Shah Jahan, lies 
about a mile south-west of the town, on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, some 500 yards from the water's edge, and rather more than that 
distance from the confluence, of the Jhelum. The entrance faces the 
west. 

The sarai is a large, square, walled enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
comer, and is of similar pattern to those met with on the Pfr Panjal routes. 
It is not now inhabited, or apparently used, lying some distance from the 
present high-road, but it seems to occupy a better defensive position than 
the fort, being not so immediately commanded. 

The road to Mari takes the direction of the confluence of the Jhelum and 
Kishan Ganga rivers, which is situated about 1| mile to the south of 
the town ; the first part of the way is rough and stony; it then passes 
the temple of Jalalfibad, which commands the road, occupying the summit 
of a flat-topped mound between the pathway and the Kishan Ganga. The 
temple is a small modern building, enclosed by a square wall of undressed 
stones, about 15 feet high ; the entrance faces the roadway. 

The path then lies through a small stream to the banks of the Jhelum, 
which is crossed by an iron cantilever bridge and by a rope suspension bridge 
some little distance above the junction of Kishan Ganga. There is said 
also to be frequently a feny-boat at this point, which plies at favourable 
seasons when the current moderates. 

The Kishan Ganga flows into the Jhelum almost at right angles below 
the village of Domel. There is a small wooden temple and a fakir's house 
at the point of land between the two rivers, to which the shore slopes gently 
down. The current of the Jhelum is swifter than that of the Kishan 
Ganga, and its waters are much warmer. The right bank of the united 
rivers is the higher. There is good fishing at Gomel, and an excellent dik 
bungalow. 
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The population of Mozafarabad numbers about 1,200 families, the propor* 
tion of Mohammadaus to Hindus bein^as seven to live. Among the Muham¬ 
madan section are about 250 Kashmiri families, shopkeepers and weavers, 
200 Gujars, and 40 Saiads, who are Turks of Bukhara j the remainder 
are of various trades and occupations. Of the Hindus, about 300 are shop¬ 
keepers, and the rest mostly zamindars and general traders. The princi|>al 
merchants and bankers are Habib Khoja and Chet Singh. Pir Labadin, 
the chief of the Saiads, holds a jagir from the government, of ten or 
twelve villages. 

MozafarabXd contains the ziarats of Saiad Mira Sahib and Pir SultXn, 
and five masjids; there are also three Hindu temples, which are supported 
by the government. There is a considerable trade between this place and 
the Panjab ; the exports are chiefly pnttu, ghi and cattle, for which 
British goods and salt are imported, and also grain, whenever the local 
supplies fall short of requirements. 

The following are the usual bazdr rates per British rupee, which is tlie 
only currency in circulation at Mozafarabad :— 


AtU, kanak . . . 




. • . 16 seers. 

,, niakai • • • 




. ao „ 

Arda\va . . • 




• s , 25 „ 

Bice, accoi'dittg to quality • 




. 8,10,12 

Meat . « • • 




• • • 10 tr 

Fowls . • • 




. 4, 6, 8, acf'ordiDg to size 

Fuel .... 




• 2 mauuds 20 seere. 

Ohi • • • • 




s • s 2 1 * 

Salt • • • « 




» * . 4 #» 

Milk e * • . 




* • • 16 at 

Oil e • • • 




• • a 3 M 

Butter • . • • 




• • • 3 ft 

Sugar • • • • 




• s • li >t 

f, ioferior quality • 




a s • 4 It 


A little corn is grown in the neighbonrhood of Mozafarabdd, but most of 
the arable land is devoted to rice cultivation. A few vegetables may be 
obtained, and a little fruit, of which the peaches are of good quality. 

The climate of Mozafarabad during the summer months is very hot, 
and in the months of August and September fevers are prevalent; the in¬ 
habitants, however, enjoy a remarkable immunity from flies and mosquitoes. 
In winter the snow does not lie. 

The authority of the governor of Mozafarabdd extends over the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga, and as far as the Punch boundary and Baramula, inclnd- 
iug the districts of Karnao and Cfaikar. 

Mozafarabad offers a rich field for the researches of the geologist; moun¬ 
tains of tertiary formation rise up to the limit of perpetual roow, and on 
them are piled in woundrous masses broken and dismembered heaps of stones. 
In many places wtude moirntai"* look as if tiiey had been riven trough and 
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through, and the spectator beholds the vast clefts, 1,000 or 2,000 feet 
in depth, as fresh as if the violent convulsion of Nature had taken place 
only yesterday. A little lime is manufactured in the neighbourhood from 
stones taken from the beds of the streams. 

Mozafarabad is the modern name of the ancient Hindu Shikri, and was 
given to it, according to the Brahmins, two hundred years ago by the 
Muhammadans. 

It was formerly a raj, which comprised the whole extent of territory 
between Baramula on the east and the boundary of the Kuhuri ilaka 
on the west; but on the death of Sultan Ahbat Khan, it was divided between 
his two sons (the second son being blind). Mirza Khan, the eldest, 
received the present Mozafarabad district as his portion, and transmitted it 
to his only son, Hasan Ulla Kh£n, whose eldest son, Zabardast Khan, dying 
without issue, left the raj to his brother, Mozaffar Khan, who resigned in 
favour of his eldest son, Hasan Khan, who had a son named Abdulla Khan. 
The ilaka was about 40 miles long from the range on the east to the 
little village of Mir Jumal-u-din, which formerly was claimed by both the 
Mozafarabad and Kathuri rdjas and led to many fights between the two 
parties; the village, however, was at last given by common consent in 
dktirmarth to a fakir, and formed the boundary between the two states. 

The breadth of the raj was abont 30 miles from the Duab Tibba on 
the south to the Karnao boundary on the north. It was considered the most 
productive of the Bamba states, as it contained a considerable area of fertile 
land, which produced chieSy rice, and jdelded first-rate pasture for cattle. 

The town of Mozafarabad was completely demolished daring the war 
with the Sikhs, who burnt all the houses belonging to the Muhammadans; 
these in their rage vented their spleen on their Hindu neighbours as soon as 
the troops moved, and completed the destruction so wantonly begun. The 
town, however, was afterwards in a great measure restored, and the Sikh gov¬ 
ernor regularly colonised it, chiefly with Sikhs and Hindus. After this the 
Mozafarabad raja paid a nazar&na of K7,000 to the Lahore government, 
and the district is said to have yielded nearly the same amount to the raja. 
The Lahore soldiery were accused of having committed every sort of atro¬ 
city on the inhabitants and their property daring the Sikh occupancy of 
the district, and their violent conduct left an indelible feeling of mingled 
hatred, distrust, and thirst for revenge. [Vigne — Hiigel — Lurntden— 
Wingate.) 

MtTDAPtiR—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A village which lies on the rood about 7 miles west of Punch, near the 
point where the paths to Parral and Kotli separate. It contains about 
twenty bouses inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, a fakir’s makan and 
garden, and the Kamal Posh zfarat. 

It is well supplied with good water from a spring, and from a stream 
wbidi flows down from the hills just east of Uie village. This is a favourite 
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fishing' station in the season, the Punch Toi river flowing just below the 
village through numerous pools and rapids. 

MUDGUND—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kuthar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Arpat, 
about a mile south of Gowran j it contains three houses inhabited by 
Kashmiris. 

MUGLIB—Lat, 34° 6'. Long. 78° 15', Elev. 

A small village about 12 miles north-west of the western end of the 
Pangong lake, and passed on the Changehenmo route between Tankse and 
Lukung. No cultivation here, but good pasturage. General Strachey 
says that white marble is found near here. Gypsum is found between 
Mugiib and the Pangong lake. This is the last village met with between 
Leh and Icarkaud. Provisions should be taken in at Tankse. (Trotter— 
Hendereo*,) 

MULBEKH on MOULBI—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery and village situated on the right bank of the Paskhyum river 
(or Wakha-ehu), and passed between Shergol and Kbarbu on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is 4 miles from Shergol, and is perched on a 
cliff about 200 feet high. A little beyond Mulbekh a large figure 
called Chatnha is passed, cut in the rock on the road-side. The village 
contains thirty houses. (Bellew — Eenderton—Aylmer.) 

MULLING OE MALING—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar or Maling district, on the right bank of the 
Zanskar river, and 182 miles from Leh. Supplies and fuel procurable. 

MUNDA—Lat 53° 33'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A cave situated on the side of the Panjal range to the south of the Shah- 
abad valley. It may bo reached through a defile from the neighbourhood 
of the village of Baddarmun. Moorcroft thus describes his visit to this 
cave 

“ ContiDoing to ascend tha hiHs, we although the gronod was rough and 

hroken* to ride to within 400 feet of the top. There we alighted, and crossing a thick 
bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of fldtiDda. The opening was otiIj high 
enough to admit a man on bia hands and knees, and a stream flowed from it snffirient 
to torn a mill. Taking torches with ns, we crawled into it, and at about 6 yards came 
to a part suflicientlj lofty to allow ns to stand, Onr attempt to advance ms, however, 
frnstrated by the bottom being entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, riie depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it receded. As far as we could dbcem, 
the passa^ oonrinned for above 20 ymrds, with a height of from 6 to 8 feet. How much 
farther it penetrated the mountain, we oonld not ascertain, bnt it seemed likely that 
it was nothing more than a natural drain for the waters of the mountain. These had 
DOW accnmnlated in larger quanti^ than nsnal, as the month of the cave had been 
blocked up with snow. It had been partially cleared away for onr visit by order of the 
milik, but the quantity was too ocmsiderable to be wholly removed, unlew after stune 
days* labour.** 
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MtJRAN—Lat. 33° 5*'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Chrat parg^ua, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

MURGHI oa MURGHAl— Fttfe “ BoLAK-i-MoaGHAi.” 

MURGU NALA—A valley on the winter road from Leh to Y£rkand, midway 
between Leh and Daolat Beguldi. 

MURHAMA—Lat. 33° 50*. Long. 76° 8'. Elev, 

A large village shaded by fine trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just above the confluence of the Veshau and Rembi4ra rivers. It 
lies about 3 miles north-west of Bij Behara, and is about seven hours' 
journey by boat above Awtintipiir. At this village there is a ferry. 
(Hervef — Ince.) 

MURKOT—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74°. 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, lying a little distance from the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about 300 yards east of the fort and bridge. It con¬ 
tains a masjid and about twenty timber-built bouses, and is supplied 
with water by a rill which flows from the Burai spring, on the slopes of 
the mountains to the south. 

The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the west side of the 
village, between it and the fort j but there is no shade. Coolies and sup¬ 
plies are obtainable under the orders of the nawab, who resides in the fort. 

MUSHNAI—Lat. 34°8l'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev. 

This place consists merely of a cattle-shed, surroniided by a few fields, 
situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, in Lower Drawer, 

MUSTAGH pass—L at. 35° 49'. Long. 76° 16.' Elev. 19,000', approx. 
There are two passes bearing this name on the roots leading from Baltia- 
tdn to Yarkand, both leading into the same valley on the northern side of 
the Great Mustagh or Karakoram range, which forms the main axis of the 
Himalayas. The two passes are abont 12 miles apart. 

Godwin-Austen, writing in 1860, says 

“ Many years ago, the main traffic lay op the Baltoro glacier, and tamed off op a lateral 
ravine to the left, and so over the HnsUgh pass, some 18 miles to the east of the pew 
now in use. This former pass became impracticable owi ng to the great increase of snow 
and ice, and Ahmad Shah orde;«d s search to be made for some other way over, when 
the present passage was fixed upon." 

The new pass now, however, has become impracticable on account of 
the accumulation of ice on a glacier opposite the camping grou id of Skin- 
mang. But it is quite possible that in a few years this may again become 
practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

The old Mustfigh pass can be crossed with the aid of long ropes, and 
axes to hew steps down the ice-slopes. Bnt it is extremely difficult, and 
no one would use it except in a case of absolute uecessitv. 
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An account of the passage of this pass will be found in the Royal 
Geological Survey Proceedings of 1888. (Oodtpin-Jtulen — Young- 
kmthand.) 

MUSTAGH range and PASS or “ ice mountain'’—f id« “ Karakobam." 
Mountains. 
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NACHIANI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range at the north-west end of the Khui- 
hama pargana. On the hills between NachiSni and the Panchipura moun¬ 
tain, lat. 34° 38', long. 74° 27', there is some exceedingly fine pasturage, 
and in the months of July, August, and September, some four to five 
thousand or more head of cattle are brought up from the Lolab and other 
adjacent valleys to feed, but on account of the scarcity of water on this range 
of hills they rapidly extend their feeding ground farther north, as far as 
Hant, where there is plenty of water, and easterly as far as the Haramnk. 
Usually these hills are covered with snow, and the pasturage is not in order 
till at earliest the middle of June. (Montgomerie.) 

NACHILANA—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A small village situated about miles north of Bamsu, on the road leading 
towards the Banihdl pass. It lies on the left bank of the Mohu stream just 
above the junction of the Banibal. 

NAERUNG OR NIRA—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 76°55'. Elev. 11,850'. 

A village in the Zanskfir district, a little distance from the right bank of 
the Zansk4r river, and lying on the roots from Padam to Leh between 
Flinch and Yelchung, and at the north base of the Naerung La. Ex¬ 
tensive cultivated lands here, and juniper trees common in the nei^bour- 
hood. A stream runs by the village. Abrupt and stony descent to river, 
which here flows through a narrow rocky channel, and is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, without hand-rails, about 40 feet long and nearly 50 feet 
above the water (2nd July). (Thornton.) 

NAERUNG LA or NIRA PASS, oa TAKTI PASS, .or PANCHE 
PASS—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 16,000'. 

Is crossed between Punch and Naerung, on the route from Padam to L4h. 
From the Punch side the ascent may be made up either the right or left 
branch of a ravine. The former is the longer but easier road, the road up 
the ravine on the left being steep. The top of the ridge is rounded. The 
mountains on the right and left are about 1,500 feet higher than the pass. 
A good deal of vegetation on the top, and snow in large patches on its 
northern face (July 1st). Extensive view to north of a range of mountains 
tipped with snow. Descent to Naerung village abrupt and stony. 
(Thornton.) 

NAGAI— 

The name of a stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the lofty moun¬ 
tains forming the north-east boundary of the Gurais valley, and joins the 
Burzil, lat. 34° 47', long. 75° 8'. 

The valley of the Shingo river may, it is said, be reached by a path fol¬ 
lowing the course of this stream. 
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NAGAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana in the Sh&hir-i-Khas zilla of the Mir4j division; it comprises a 
district lying to the soath of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Knsba 
Nagiim. 

NAGAM—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 74° 50', Elev. 

A village lying a short distance from the right bank of the Dudh Ganga, 
about 11 miles south of Srinagar^ on the road towards Chrar. It is the 
tahsil station of the Nagan. pargana and a market-place, and is usually 
called Knsba Nag^m. There is a good encamping ground above the village, 
and supplies and forage are procurable. A root called mazet, used in the 
almond-coloured dye, is said to be found in the neighbourhood of this vil¬ 
lage, and at Fampur. Most of it, however, comes from Ladak, where it is 
called Uot. {Allgood — Elmtlie.) 

NAGAR— 

An independent D5rd state, lying north of the Rakapiish mountain and 
south of the Hunz£ river. Though considerably smaller than Hnnza, it 
has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable ground, 
it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun and being 
fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Rakapush mountain. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike than the 
Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown. The 
people are Shias and belong to the Yasbkin or Burishki stock. The ruler, 
as in Hunzti, is known as the Thum, and the family as Moghlotai from an 
ancestor named Mogblot. Two sons of this family live in Kashmir terri¬ 
tory, where they hold jagirs. 

The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large quan¬ 
tities to the Panjab. The Nagar streams are said to be rich in gold. Nearly 
opposite Hunza the Malsil or Hdpar river, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-east. The fort of Nagar and the Thum’s house 
are on the left bank of this stream, about 8 miles from the junction, 
at an elevation of 8,0u0 feet above the sea. *11118 valley forms the eastern 
boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces Hunza is divided 
into four districts, each with its fort, otr., Shaiar, Askurdas, Cbitorkun, 
end Swaiar. The river between Hnnz£ and Nagar flows between perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs, 800 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
only be scaled in a few places and are caiefnlly guarded. There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of Hidnib£d; at the head the Matsil valley is 
the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass (jr.s.) into the Shigar 
valley. When Kashmir authority was temporarily expelled from Gilgit be¬ 
tween 1852 and 1860, commnnieation with Nagar was maintained by this 
road. In the prosperous times of the Shiu rule, the ihmm$ of Nagar actoow- 
ledged the B4s of Gilgit as thrir feudal superion, and tradition relates that 
the villages of Nilt, Galmit, Toll, and Fusant, which now belong to Nagar, 
were given as dowries to diffent tkumt, wbo married danghimns of the Trak- 
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bane. At the time of the Sikh occapation of Gilgit a very close connec¬ 
tion existed between the rulers of the two states of Gilgit and Nagar. 
Between HunzS and Nagar a great rivalry, which has frequently re¬ 
sulted in open hostility, has always existed, but they are generally 
ready to combine against an external foe. Though possessing a com¬ 
mon origin, the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and 
incapacity for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunza, at whose hands they have suffered many dis¬ 
astrous defeats. Since 1868 Nagar has been tributary to Kashmir, to 
which it makes an annual payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and twa 
baskets of apricots. 

The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khan’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold dust. It is esti¬ 
mated at H7,000 per annum. The language is BuriMi, or Khajtina, as 
Mr. Drew calls it, and according to him the people are called Khajani. 
The villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles are 
almost continuous. {Biddulph — Girdlestone — Brea.) 

NAGAR— 

The Nagar district lies on the opposite side to Hunza of the HunzI river. 
It is bounded on the north hy this river; on the south by the Rabapashi, 
or Shaltar snow range, the peaks of which reach as high as 25,500 feet; 
on the east by the Hispar glacier ; and on the west by the Cfaaprot snow 
range, with an altitude of about 19,000 feet. There are twenty-eight 
permanent villages in the Nagar district, of the same construction as those 
of Hunza, but on the outskirts of which people returning in and for the 
warm months build temporary huts. In Nagar itself there are 1,000 
houses, with one or two families in each, and in the other portion of the 
district 2,500 more; in all 3,500, and, roughly estimated, 15,000 inhabitants. 

Jafar Ali Khan is the raja of the district, an aged man of some 70 years, 
with ten grown-up sons, one of whom, Uzar Khan, who is always with his 
father, is the heir-apparent. The others have been given jagirs. Jafar 
Ali Khan owns some territory in Gilgit, which is looked after by one of 
his sons, Alid.-id Khan. On the banks of the HunzS river are four villages 
of the Nagar district, already included in the twenty-eight, Chaprot, Chalt, 
Eudalas and Bar, ruled by another of the ten sons, Iskandar by name, un¬ 
der the orders of the Gilgit man. At Chaprot and Chalt 200 Gilgit sepoys 
are stationed, who are rationed by the Nagar people at one seer of grain per 
soldier, without payment. In time of necessity Nagar can produce 6,000 
fighting men, but with no regular training; and one cannon and two sher- 
iachas are kept in the fort, which may resist small arms, but not artillery. 
The usual matchlock, sword and shield are used. 

Sulphur is produced, particularly towards the village of Pisan and the 
Barpn glacier. 
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In times of peace tliere is great amity among the people of Nagar, who 
are happy and obedient to existing orders, and in time of battle they fight 
in a body, being more at home with swords than guns. They are Muham¬ 
madans of the Sbia sect, and by profession cultivators. Their language is 
different to that of Gilgit, but resembles that of Hunza. Unlike the 
people of Hunza they do not believe in their women having fresh air and 
admiring the beauties of nature, but keep them in purdah. In each vil¬ 
lage there is a masjid, and one or two matam saras (penitentiaries) where 
they do penance for ten days, beginning with the new moon of the Muhar- 
rnm season ; and during this time, which is one of mourning, no flippancy 
of any kind is permitted, particularly marrying and giving in marriage. 
Polo, of a kind, on horseback, is a great pastime on all gala days, so much 
so that a plot of ground, well looked after, is kept for this purpose only. 

The taxes are not unlike those imposed in Hunza, but much more leni¬ 
ency and justice is shown. The raja receives 4,000 mauuds of graiu, 1,000 
goats, and about two seers of gold annually from the ryots. Fruit and grain 
crops are similar to those of Hunza, save in Hupar (consisting of five vil¬ 
lages) and Hispar ; where, ow-ng to their great elevation, very little is 
produced. 

The total extent of cultivated land in N.sgav does not exceed 100 square 
miles. Owing to difficulty in crossing the Hunza river and the absence of 
co-opeiation on the part of the Nagar people, no traders from the north 
visit here. Kashmir and Nagar exchange mutually. 

The cattle resemble those of Hunza, and number some 20,000 cows 
and bullocks, 100,000 goats and sheep, and about 300 horses. 

There is one blacksmith in the district. 

Riven. —The Nagar river takes its rise at the Hispar glacier, and joins 
tlie Hunza at Snmair village : from here to the lower end of the glacier is 
a distance of 25 miles, and the glacier continues up the valley for another 
30 miles. From April to October the river is impassable, being from 150 
to 250 feet broad, 5 or 6 feet deep, and very rapid. In winter the breadth 
and depth are reduced to a third. The bed is very rocky, and gold is ob¬ 
tained from it. Only one nara (rope bridge) is carried over this river, and 
this has been described in the report on Hunza. On the 12th August 
1889, the rope of the nara at Budalas broke, and five persons, four of whom 
were officers of the Kashmir force (a eovtiaadan and three havildars), fell 
into the torrent. The fifth, a sepoy, was picked up badly braised, but living ; 
but the four former were never seen again. 

The streams that flow down from the Bakapashi or Sbaltar range, and 
join the Hunz£ river at nearly right angles, have very steep banks, which 
are bridged, and the road has to pass over and throngh mud and stone 
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gateways, which makes it impossible to cross elsewhere. These gateway’s 
are locked in time of any disturbance, and this plan is also adopted in the 
Hunza district over the streams that flow down the south side of the Bar- 
bar range into the Hunza river. 

Passes .—No road exists over the Rakapashi or Slialtar snow range, but 
to the south-east of Nagar there is the Hispar pass, about 17,000 feet in 
altitude, across which no cattle of any kind, with or without loads, can be 
taken. The pass is simply a footpath leading into Skardu and used only 
ill the months of June, July, and August. 

Roads .—From Nagar via Gulmati to Chalt, 38 miles, by a good road 
along the left bank of the Hunza river, which is crossed by a nara. It is 
a made road, with wooden bridges over the small streams which horsemen 
can cross without dismounting. In three days light luggage can be con¬ 
veyed by coolies from Nagar to Chalt. 

Another road leads from Nagar to the Hispar pass tu'a Hiiparand Rash 
hill, 48 miles. This road is good to Hiipar, 6 miles ; but from thence to the 
Kash Phari lake equestrians have literally to dismount and pick their way. 
I have seen this road as far as Hispar village, and have the balance from 
native information. From Hupar, Hispar village can be reached either by 
the direct road, 27 miles, or along the Nagar river, 22 miles; both ways 
being equally difficult. 

From Nagar to Hunza, 10 miles, the people cross the Nagar river by a 
nara, ascend a 2,000-feet pass called Oaung between the Nagar and Hunza 
rivers, the latter of which is crossed by another nara, and on to Hunza. 

1 heard that there is some sort of a track from the village of Hispar 
over the glacier of the same name that leads to Yarkand, but 1 cannot 
vouch for this information being correct. 

The height of Nagar is 7,500 feet, of Hupar 8,900 feet, and of Hispar 
village 10,000 feet, approximately. The snow-fall is similar to that about 
Hunza. 

Fruit ripens in the months of July and Augu.st. 

{Ahmad AH Khan, 1889.) 

NAGAT—34°3'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

The name of a nambal or morass lying to the south-east of Srinagar. Its 
water communicates with the Jhelum through the Kachgul nala, which 
flows in almost opposite the Shaikh Bagh. The high-road from the capital 
towards Pampur passes this morass. 

NAGBANI—Lat. 33 45'. Long. 74° 60'. Elev. 

A stage 7i miles north-west from Jamu, on the Akndr road. 

NAGBARAN—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 75° 7.' Elev. 

The name of a gra.ssy valley situated amid the lofty mountains lying be¬ 
tween the valley of the Sind river and Kashmir. *1116 path from the village 
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of Zostan towards the Mar Sar lake traverses the east side of this valley, 
crossing the Arrah stream, which is sometimes bridged. 

NAGDAR—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Upper Drawar, situated on the slopes of the hill 
high above the left bank of the 6abun-ka-katta stream. It is said to con- 
tain a masjid, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by zamindars, includ¬ 
ing a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. The Kaghan valley may be 
reached from this village by a path lying up the course of the stream. 

NAGR—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 86'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses inhabited by Hindu zamfndars; it is 
situated above the right bank of the Chandra Bhag^, at the edge of the 
cultivated plateau below the town of Doda, about 300 yards east of the 
fort. 

NAGROTA—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Jamu, lying a little more than 6 miles 
north-east of that town, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 

The village, which contains a Hindu temple, about twenty mud huts 
and three or four banias’ shops, is built on a little rise surrounded by moist, 
swampy ground. On the north side of the village there is a low ridge, 
offering a suitable place for encamping. Water is obtained from wells, a 
stream, and a tank j the two latter sources of supply fail during the dry 
season. 

NAI—A caste of Dogrfo; barbers. 

NAIDGAM—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74® 44'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Machihama pargana, consisting of two houses situated on a 
small stream, about 4 miles west of Sybug, on the south side of the road 
from Srinagar. 

NAID KHAI—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village situated in the morass on the north side of the Noru canal; it is 
one of the centres of the boat-building trade. 

NAIHARAI— 

'The name of a very small pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir. The 
ahsil business is transacted at Shalurah, which, however, lies outside the 
limits of the pargana. 

NAIL— 

A considerable stream which flows through a narrow valley and empties 
itself into the Punch T6i by its left bank, just north of Kotli, lat. 33° 32,' 
long. 73° 57'. It is fordable, and is crossed by the path from Kotli to Punch, 
which follows the bank of the Punch Toi; that by the Nandheri and Sona 
Galis lies up the valley of the Nail stream for some miles. 

NAINDI— 

The name of the eastern portion of a canal which leaves the Veshafi river 
nm Tursan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana, 
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flowing into the Veshau again, lat. 33° 49', long. 75° 7', just above its 
junction with the Rembiara, The western branch of this canal is called 
Ninnar. (Montgomerie.) 

NAKKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73°52 '. Elev. 

A small hamlet in Lower Drawer, situated in the valley of the Rugworian- 
ka-katta stream, to the west of the path which follows the course of the 
Kishan Ganga. 

.VAKPO-CHU OK “ Black Water 

A tributary of the Suru river. It is formed by the Mazadi and Omba 
streams. Flowing east it joins the Suru river at Sankho. Its waters are 
very muddy, and discolour those of the Suru for some distance along its left 
bank. Moorcroft forded it with some difficulty on the 30th June a little 
below the village of Omba. It here rushed with great force through a 
broad stony bed. (Moorcroft^ 

NAKPOGODING PASS ok LANAK PASS— 

Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev, 18,000'. 

Lies north of the Tsomorari lake, and is crossed between it and the head of 
the Puga rivulet. Trebeek crossed it from the north on the 14th June, and 
says that all his party suffered much inconvenience from difficulty in 
breathing. The descent to the south side was comparatively easy. 
( Trebeek.) 

NALTAR— 

A glen draining to the Hnnza river between Gilgit and Chaprot. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bichgari. North of it rises the 
Naltar mountain, 19,320 feet high. (BiddulpA—Trigonometrical Survey.) 

NALTI—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, consisting of a cluster of houses situated on a knoll 
on the left bank of the Hal uni stream, between 4 and 5 miles south of 
the town of Badrawar, by the path leading towards the Chatardhar pass. 
There is a Hindu temple in the village, and the fields extend a long way 
down the bill-side. The inhabitants are all Hindus, numbering six 
families of Thakurs, and six Sipis, or Megs. Below the village a sub¬ 
stantial bridge crosses the Haluni stream. 

NAMBALNAR—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated in a green and narrow glen, which is traversed by a smaU 
stream; it lies about 2 miles south of Kountra, on the path leading towards 
Bapnmrisbi. It contains the zfarat of Gafnr Rishi, and about sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfndars. There is a little corn cultivation about the 
village, and some wild fruit-trees. 

NAMIKA LA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 76° 85', Elev. 13,000'. 

Is crossed between Shergol and Kharbu, on the route firom Srinagar to 
L£h. The ascent from the west is very gradual, and is 6 miles long. A 
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spriDg of fresh water about half-way up. An easy descent down to the 
Kanji river and Kbarbu. 

Doctors Bellew and Henderson estimate the elevation to be 11,000 and 
12,000 feet respectively. {Dretc — Henderio*.) 

NAMTSE OR NIMCHU—Lat. 33“ iO-. Long. 77° O'. Elev. 13,050*. 
In the Tlanskar district. It is a halting-place on the route from Padam to 
Leh, and lies between Zangla and Fangatse, south of the Chelang Labho 
pass. {Drew.) 

NANDAN SAR—Lat. 33“ 34'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of the most northerly of a cluster of mountain tarns lying on'the 
north side of the Panjal range, between the Darhal and BuJil passes, about 
8 miles south of Aliabad Sar&i. The old Mogul highway into Kashmir 
skirted the western shore of the lake, which is 1 mile long and half a mile 
wide. 

A small stream called the Ladi flows from it joining the Rembi^ra below 
Aliabad Sarai. In 1814 the Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent forward 10,000 
Sikhs by way of Nandan Sar. The Pathtins or Afghans in Kashmir were ready 
to receive them, and encamped ou the Pinjura plain, near Shiipion. A shower 
of rain rendered the Sikh muskets almost useless, and Ranjit’s troops were 
consequently defeated ; the Pathan general was, however, killed in the action. 
At the same time Ranjit, who had attempted to carry the Tosha Maidin 
pass, was defeated by Muhammad Azim Khan, the then governor of Kash. 
mir, in person. 

Five years previous to the first Sikh expedition, the celebrated Fateh 
Khan, the wazir of Shah Ziman of Kabul, passed the Panjfilby the Nandan 
Sar road with 1U,000 men supplied him by Maharfija Ranjit Singh- 
{Figne.) 

NANDHERI GALI—Lat. 83° 36'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A pass in the range of hills tying to the north-east of Kotli; it is crossed by 
the direct path between Kotli and Punch, which is described as being very 
rough and bnt little used. 

NANDMARG—Lat 33° 23'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 

A pass which crosses the Panjal rang^ at the south-east extremity of the 
Shababad valley. 

The northern slope of the mountain is clothed with forest to the limit of 
vegetation, but the south side is for the most part rocky and precipitous. 

The path which crosses this pass is known as the PeristUn route, and 
though steep and difficult, is used when that by the Brari Bal is 
impracticable. 

The Naudmarg pass is usually open from the beginning of May until the 
end of October, but much snow is met with on the road until very late in 
the season. 
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The top of the pass is distant about 4 miles from Basu or Borson, a 
Gujar settlement in the Pogal valley, which is the usual stage, and about 
8 miles from Choan in the Sh&habad pargana. 

The upright stone at the summit is said to mark the spot where a 
fakir, Nandii, who has bequeathed his name to the pass, existed for many 
years. 

NANGA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Basantba river with a small bazar, 
situated on the border in the Bamgarh subdivision of the Samba tahsil. 
(Wingate.) 

NANGA PABBAT or DEO MIR— 

Lat. 3S° 14'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 26,620'. 

The great mountain peak which separates Astor from Chilas. The Dard 
races call it Deo Mir, or the' mountain of the gods. Nanga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known in Kashmir and 
YtighisUm. 

It towers majestically above the earrounding mountains, and forms a 
landmark visible for miles. (Gazetteer of the Eattern Hindu Kush.) 

NANMARG—Lat. 38* 34'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A beautiful mountain down or marg, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Panjil range, about 12 miles south-east of Shupion. The verdant slopes 
of theNanmarg rise and rest against the ridge of thePanjal, and on the north 
it is bounded by an edging of rising ground that prevents the great valley 
from being seen from it. The view from the eminence on the westward 
side is one of singular grandeur and beauty, the eye being carried along an 
elevated vista formed between the Panjfil and the bills that immediately 
bound the valley itself; and a beautiful succession of ridges and valleys, 
down-lands, and forest scenery, resembling that of one vast natural park, is 
continued up to the precipitous sides of the snowy mountains testing on the 
Tosha Maidan for an extent of about 36 miles. ( Vigne.) 

NAODAL—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, lying in the midst of low rice-lands about 
2 miles south-west of TrdI, on the path towards Awfintipur. It contains 
a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and 
a pandit. 

There is a small spring in tbe village, which is shaded by fine trees, and 
on the west side a considerable stream, which is crossed by a kadal bridge, 
or it may be forded without difficulty. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 33° 42. Long. 76“ 18'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, situated about 3 miles east of 
AchibdI. 
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It i« surrounded by rice cultivatiou, and contains three small springs 
near which lie some old carved stones and lingams. 

The population numbers twenty*two families of Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, ten piraXdas, two mullas, eight pandits, two dums, a blacksmith, and 
a cow>keeper, and five families engaged in silk production. 

The filature, which has been erected by the government in this 
village, is a very large building, but is manifestly unsafe. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

This village stands in the middle of the morass, a few miles north-east of 
Fatan, just south of the Noni canal. It consists of about eleven houses 
shaded by a few trees. 

NAOPtJR—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 30-. Elev. 

A large village lying in a narrow valley between two loudars, just south of 
the road from Baramdla towards Srinagar, and distant about 5 miles south 
of Sopur. 

A small stream flows through the village, which is surrounded by exten' 
sive cultivation of both rice and corn. 

It contains two masjids and two zfXrats; that of Nasir Sahib is situated 
in a fine clump of trees. The population numbers about 150 families, includ¬ 
ing two pandits, three mullas, two dyers, two carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
two dums, two mochfs, and a sweeper. 

This village, with fifteen others in the neighbourhood, is held in jagir 
by Diwan Eirpi Riim. 

NAOPtjRA—Lat, 34° 26'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated a few minutes’ walk to 
the west of Randipura, on the road towards Sopur, which is about 16 
miles distant, (/nee.) 

NAOSHER—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The name of the part of that lofty range of mountains which lies north and 
south between the eastern end of the Matsil valley and the source of the 
Hanti stream. It is crossed by the track line between Bakthaor, on the 
Kishan Ganga, and the village of Matsil. The sides of the mountains, 
though very steep, are mostly covered with grass and forest, and afford 
pasturage to flocks of sheep; the top of the ridg^ is narrow and rocky. 

NAOSHERA, one of the districts of the province of Jamu. 

NAOSHERA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A town in the province of that name, situated on high ground on the north 
side of a fertile valley, about 300 feet above the right bank of the Tawf 
river. It lies on the Kr Panj&l route into Eadimir, and is distant 27 
miles north of Bhimbar, and 122 miles south-west of Srinagar. The houses 
are built of stone. There is a fine old Mogul sarfii in the middle of the 
town, which is now the residence of the governor of the district. Below 
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the town there are several water-mills on the river, which early in the season 
is fordable in many places for foot-passengers. 

There is a bungalow for travellers situated about a mile south of the 
town in a large orchard called the Baoli Bagh or “ Beservoir Garden," 
from a deep stone well in the centre of it, also a large old sar4i with inner 
court. 

Supplies and forage are procurable, water and fuel are everywhere 
abundant, and there is a good encamping ground. 

It is the administrative head-quarters of a district. {Allgood—Knight— 
iHee—Drew.) 

NAOSHERA—Lat. 34° Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelnm, about 8 miles 
south-west of Baramula on the Mari road. There is a ferry across the river, 
which is guarded by two small mod forts on either bank. 

In an enclosnre on the river-bank are two small bung^ows for the 
accommodation of travellers; there is likewise ar open space for encamp¬ 
ing. Supplies are procurable, and water from the Jhelum, or from 
stream which flows down through the village. 

Golmarg may he reached from this village by a footpath passing up 
the gorge to the south-east; the distance is about 16 miles; the road, 
which is at first very steep, lies through beautiful scenery. The usual halting- 
place is about six miles from Naoshera, and this breaks the journey about 
half-way between Rampnr and Gulmarg. {Allgood — Ince—Wingate.) 

NXR—Lat. 83° 16'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated about IS miles north of 
Poni, on the road .leading into Kashmir by the Bddil pass. It consists of 
a few scattered houses. A stream flows down the valley below the village 
and the hill-sides are covered with a dense brushwood. 

The neighbourhood of this hamlet forms a convenient encamping, 
ground; but there is only a little corn cultivation about the place, and no 
supplies can be depended upon. {Allgood.) 

NAE—Lat. 85° 21'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 7,800', approx. 

A pargana in Baltisttin on the right bank of the Indus. The ravine, in 
which the Indus flows, is here at its narrowest. The cultivated land of the 
main villages extends for more than 2 miles on the surface of an alluvial 
plateau, several hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. It consists 
of the three villages of Cbardo, Ganstrot, and Cohro, and contains two 
hundred bouses. {Tiomoa—Aglmer.) 

NARArU—L at. 32° 36'. Long. 76° 62' Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying a little to the south-east of Jinrali, 
about 11 miles north of the town of Basaoli. It consists of a few bouses 
surrounded by some fields. 
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NABASTXN—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of a small valley, which opens into the 
north-east end of the Wullar pargana, at the village of Sutura. It is distant 
about 4 miles north-east of Arphal, and lies at the mouth of the gorge 
which is traversed by the path leading towards the Mar Sar lake. 

The village stands on high ground, which produces rice and other dry 
crops. The Brariangan stream flows just south of the village ; it is crossed 
by a idml bridge, and may also be forded. A torrent from the Saraibun 
range to the north rolls down the gorge tlirongh the village. 

The popul.ition consists of four families of Muhammadan zammdars 
occupying houses with pent roofs, and nine families of Gujars inhabiting 
their usual flat-roofed huts. 

The houses are much scattered, the zamfndars living in the upper part 
of the village near the temple. This is one of the most interesting ruins 
in Kashmir. Its situation is very picturesque, looking down the narrow 
valley, while behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty mountains 
of the Brariangan range. 

NARBU SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 15,300'. 
A camping ground II miles south of the Tsomorari lake, on the routes 
from Spfti to Leh, w'<f the Parang La. It is on the banks of the Para 
river and at the head of the Leptra valley, and lies on the borders of Ladak 
and Spiti. (Montgomerie.) 

NAROAR—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the south side of the range, about 5 miles 
north of Krimchi, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 'There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

NARPtTR-Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Supersumun par¬ 
gana, at the mouth of a little valley which is traversed by the path between 
Shupion and Chr4r. 

It contains about six bouses, and is watered by a small stream. The 
ziarat of the three Saiads Padshih, Pbatra, and Ashraf, is situated by the 
side of the path. 

NARSAR—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the north end 
of the Kutbdr pargana; it contains a masjid, and five timber-bnilt houses 
having pent roofs, which are inhabited by five brothers. 

NAStJ_Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley on the south side of the Bring pargana. 
It is the point of departure of the path leading over the range into the 
Shihabdd valley. There are two routes, one by the village of Zamilgam, the 
other by Batgund; boUi are excellent paths, and almost equally direct. The 
joain<7 to Veni% occu]^ a little more than an hoar. 
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NASHILA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the province of Kishtwar, situated about 5 miles 
north-west of Doda, on the path towards Bagu. It contains two families 
of Muhammadans and one of Hindus. - 

NASIM BAGH— "Srinagar.” 

N ATI AN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east extremity of the Karnao valley, con¬ 
taining ten houses and a mixed population of Kashmiris and Gujars. 

The corn-Helds extend up to the edge of the forest, at the foot of the 
western slope of the Nattishannar Gali. 

The paths from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley, both that crossing 
the Nattishannar Gali, and by the Kukwa Gali, which is the winter route» 
lie through this village. 

There are numerous fine walnut trees scattered about the fields. 

NATIPHBA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the loft bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopur, by the road leading towards Shalurah 
and the Lolab valley. It contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
zamiiidars. Some fine trees shade the village. 

NATSU—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by zamin- 
dans; it is situated by the side of a ravine in the sloping spur on the west 
side of path, between Makahama aud Drang. 

NATTANAS—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses, situated near the left bank of the 
Kamil, at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path lies over the 
range of hills to the south, leading to the village of Chogal on the Pohru 
river. 

NATTISHANNAR GALI—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74°. Kiev. 

The name of the pass ndiieh is crossed by the best road lying between the 
Uttar pargana and the Karnao valley. It is called in the Ka-'-hmivi lan¬ 
guage Nastichan, or the cut-nose. 

This pass is quite practicable for laden ponies, and is ojien for nine 
months in the year ; during the winter season a detour must be made by 
the Kukwa Gali, lying more to the north. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 4 miles east of the village of 
H4ji Nar, and 16 miles south-west of Shalurah fort, the Drangiari dok 
forming the resting-place midway. 

The top of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle lying between the lofty 
rocky mountains of the Shamshabari range to the south and the Nattishan- 
nar mountains of much inferior elevation to the north. 
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NAUGAM—Lat. 85° 16'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 9,300'. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor river, jnst above its jnnction with 
the Kamri. It is on the road from Srinagar to Astor vid the Doriknn 
pass. With the neighbouring villages of Pakora, Mainkdal, and Goltari, 
it contains some 33 houses. {Aylmer.) 

NAUNAGAR {Survey Staticu)—LtA. 33° 53'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

The name of one of the largest wudars or table-lands in Kashmir. It lies 
near the middle of the valley, on the west side of the Jhelum, between 
Awantiptir and Bij BehXra, and is about 6 miles in length by 
miles in extreme breadth rising from 200 to 250 feet above the plain. 
Cnnningham states that he searched in vain for shells in this mass of lacus¬ 
trine deposit, as he crossed over the hartwd to Pa Yech, but was more 
foiiunate at AwXntipur, where he obtained numerous specimens of Cgelae 
rivicola in the horizontal strata of clay and sand at different heights up to 
nearly 200 feet above the present level of the river, and about 80 feet 
below the level of the lake beneath which, it is presumed, the valley of 
Kashmir was submerged. {Cuaninyiam.) 

NATJPUR—Lat. 85° 65'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A small village on a plateau about 2 miles west of Gilgit fort and 600 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shukit or Nanpiir 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. This figures is about 10' hi^h and over 
80' above the ground. There are all sorts of legends in coniiection with 
this figure. All round Naupur on the plateau and on the hiil-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is said 
Naupur or Amsar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit. It 
now contains less than twenty houses. {Bidd^Aph—Barrow.) 

NAWASHAHR ob RANBHIRPURA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A new town with a bazXr, built by Maharaja Ranbbir Singh, about half¬ 
way between Jamd and Sialkot. It is the head-quarters of the zillah 
of Shahr Khas, or the Jamfi zillah, and had a post office and a telegraph 
office. The maharXja sometimes gives pig-sticking parties in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. {Wingate.) 

NAWOAT—Lat. 33° 45', Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A village on the north side of the Punch valley, about 5 miles west of the 
town; it is situated on the slopes of the hill some little distance from the 
right bank of the Punch T6i rivmr, the road to Punch passing through the 
fields below it. 

There are about twenty-five houses in the village^ a fifth of the inhabit¬ 
ants being Hindds. 

NEKI—Lat. 83° 85'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

A village lying on the direct path between Mirpdr and Kotli. It is situated 
on the south ride and close to the top of a ate^ ridge, which is covered 
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with fir trees ; on the north side of the ridge, close to the village, is a iaoli, 
in which rises a small spring of cool clear water. 

Neki contains six houses j the inhabitants are Muhammadan zammdars. 

NERIL— 

The name' of a stream in the Tilail valley, which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga by the right bank, lat. 34° 33', long 75° 4'. 

This stream is bridged at the village of Neur, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, where the road towards Dras crosses it; it is also 
usually fordable. 

NERtT— 

This river rises on the range of monntains forming the boundary between 
the bill state of Chamba and Badranar; it flows in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion towards the town of Badrawar, before reaching which place it is joined 
by the Haluni stream, which flows from the Kiind Kaplas lakes and receives 
the drainage from the Chatardhar pass; it is joined during its course by 
numerous other affluents, the principal of which is the Bin Kad stream, 
which flows in below the village of Bhala, about 12 miles north-west of 
Badrawdr. 

The course of the Nerd is uniformly in a north-westerly direction ; it 
empties itself into the Chandra Bhaga, lat. 33° 8', longi 76° 36', almost 
opposite the town of Doda. The banks are for the most part rooky and 
precipitous, but the stream is of no great depth, and the current moderate- 

The Nerd is bridged below the village of Beja, near its source, and by 
the Dredja and Haripdr bridges at the town of Badrawdr, at Kotli and 
Sirole Bagh, below Gata, at Dranga, to the north of Berird, and below 
Sowand, near where it empties itself into the Chandra Bbdga. The mins 
of a bridge exist at Niota, and at Sare it is spanned by a beam thrown 
across the bed of the stream. 

It is also fordable at numerous places throughout its course. 

NEUR—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, at the junction of the Neril stream. 

It contains a rained masjid, and seven families of zammdars and two 
barbers j there are also some flour-mills. Most of the houses stand on 
the high bank on the east side of the stream ; some few are built on the 
right bank, in the bed of the stream, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
may likewise usually be forded. 

Tbe Sboway cascade falls into the Kishan Ganga opposite this village. 

NI OR NIS, OR ONI—Lat 33° 25'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, 14 miles below Cbnmst- 
thang, the road from which is very rough, at times ascending and descend¬ 
ing by a succession of stone steps over precipitons rocks, which descend to 
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the water's edge. There are gold-fields here, worked by people from Skardu. 
Fuel and pasture plentiful, (lieyno/di.) 

NIASELU—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A Tillage on the right bank of the Easha river (Baltistan). It contains 
twenty-six houses, {Aylmer.) 

NICHINAI—Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The name of a grassy valley lying on the north side of the Sind river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Sonamarg. 

It is drained by a stream of the same name, and is traversed by a path 
leading to Tilail. 

NIDAtt—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on the left bank of the Indus, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Kyung river, which flows through the Nidar ravine. (Brete.) 

NIDAR PASS OE KYUNGSE-LA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 78° 37'. Elev. 

At the bead of the Kyung valley, in the mountains that lie east of the 
Tsomorari lake, (hreto.) 

NIGHENPtTRA—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev, 

A large village containing about twenty bouses situated on the south-west 
side of the Kbund valley, on the stream which irrigates the valley. 

NIGIAL-Lat. 83° 15'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village'in Naoshera, lying just to the east of the road between Mirpdr 
and Chaomnk j it contains about thirty bouses inhabited by Muhammadans, 
and is supplied with water from a tank. 

NIHALI—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 

A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right 
bank of the river. It contains twenty-two bouses. {Aylmer.) 

NIKERAN OK NEKERAU—Lai. 84° 45', Lorig. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village of three houses begirt with trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Kisban Ganga, towards the western extremity of Giirais. 

The inhabitants of the neighbonring village of Halmathan cultivate 
some of the fields with which it is surrounded. 

MILDHAR—Lat, 35° 49'. Long 74° 34'. Elev. 11,630'. 

A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgpt river, which separates 
that river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road. 

The ascent from the Sai side is easy, and only about a couple of hundred 
feet. The top of the spur is a level datM, or plain, about H miles in 
width ; the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 800', and very steep and 
rocky. The old road crosses the spur higher up and involves an ascent and 
descent of at least 2,000'. It is now never us^. (Grant—Barrow.) 
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NiLKANTA—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A pass over the Panjil range, between the Sidrun district to the north of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. 

This is said to be the shortest route between Punch and the northern 
parts of Kashmir, but is not practicable for laden animals, and is closed 
during the six winter months. 

NiLNAG—I.at. 83° 51'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An oval sheet of water, about 100 yards long and 20 yards wide, lying 
in a deep hollow on the slopes of the hills, on the south side of the 
Kashmir valley, about 4 miles west of Chrar. The water is derived 
from springs, and the place is considered very holy by the Hindus. 
(Vigne.) 

NiLPURA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Hangerwari stream, about a mile 
south-east of Magham, on the road between Sopur and Shalurab. 

Rice cultivation abounds in the neighbourhood of this village, which 
contains a masjid, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, and 
a dhobi. The Nil NAg, a spring of clear water, rises in the village. 

NiL SAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 74° 83'. Elev. 

A small lake in the Panjal range, formed by glacial action. It is a 
mile long and half a mile wide. {Drew.) 

NIMA MUD OB NYAMA—Lat. 88° 15'. (Long 78° 45'. Elev. 14,000'. 
Two villages of twelve and ten bouses respectively, in the Kaidari of 
Hemis on the right bank of the.Indus, which is forded here. Water chest- 
deep. Current almost imperceptible (in autumn). Two routes lead from 
here to Shiishal, and eid Fangong lake join the Cbangckenmo route at 
Lnkung. The route to Hanld lies south, across the Indns vid Nowi camp. 

Naked barley ripens here. Peas and chunpo (Incerne) do not flourish. 
A few large willow trees near village. Fuel and pasture plentiful. Very 
little snowfall. (Reynoldt — Drew.) 

NIMO—ra* " Snimo." 

NINGIL— 

A stream whose sources lie on the mountains which encompass the Gulmarg • 
it flows in a north-easterly direction, through a narrow valley in the Kruhin 
pargana, and discharges its waters into the Wular lake, lat. 34° 17', 
long. 74° S3', north-east of Sopur. 

It is a shallow stream with a moderate cnrrent, and is probably fordable 
throughout its course; it is likewise bridged above the village of ShrAkowir 
and at other places. 

NINNAE— 

The name of the western branch of a canal which leaves the Veshau rivei 
near Tdrsan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala par- 
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gana, flowing into tbe Veshad again, lat. 38® 49', long. 75® 7', jnak 
above its junction with the Bembiara. The eastern branch of this canal is 
called Naindi. {Montgomerie^ 

NIOTA—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 76® 41'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawdr, sitnated on tbe left bank of the Neru river, about 
7 miles north-west of that town, on the road towards Doda. It con¬ 
tains abont twenty honses inhabited by Hindus. Below the village are the 
mins of a bridge which crossed the Neru. 

NIEA—Ftkfe " NAKEtiNa.” 

NIEKOT—Lat. .83° 11'. Tiong. 76° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in Sirdz, a district of Kishtwdr, situated near the top of a 
spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol stream, almost opposite Bagu. 
It is inhabited by four Hindd families. 

NISCHU OR GNISCHU, “Two Streams”— 

Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 18,630'. 

A camping ground at the southern edge of the Lingzithang plain, and at 
the foot of the mountains north of the Changchenmo valley. Two passes 
lead down to Nischu from these mountains, the road by each being good 
for laden animals. From here there are two routes to the Earakash. 'The 
western route vid the Kizil pass, the eastern via Tbaldat and the Soda 
plain. Burtsi is found in very small quantities, but no grass. Water 
from stream. The camp is at the junction of “ Two Streams " {JHheUint 
Onisohu). Hence its name. (Trotter—Henderton.) 

NISHAT BAGH —Vide “SEiNAaaR— 

NOBANDI SOBANDI— 

A glacier in the MusUigh range to tbe west of the road over the Must^h 
pass. It is over 14 miles in length, and 1} mUes in breadth. (Godwin- 
Jtuten.) 

NOBOE LA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 78° S'. Elev. 

Between Duigu and Taghar, over the Eailss or L6h range. 

NOHAN—Lat. 88° 88'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

A small village in the Ardwin parg^na, sitnated within a few yards of 
tbe left bank of the Yeshan, about nine miles south-east of Shupion by the 
direct path; there are some trees near the village suitable for encamping, 
bat supplies are not very abundant. (Inee.) 

NOMAL—Lat. 86° S'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 6,800'. 

A large village on the left bank of the HunzS river in Gilgit territory. 
It contains abont 80 houses, with fields extending for 8 or 8 miles. There 
is also a small mud for^ which is occupied by a detachment of Kashmir 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the HnnzS river. 
Kom Nom^ there ur a bad footpatii across the hilb to Bargd, on the 
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NOM—NOW 


urilgit river; Nomal was formertj a mnch larger place, but has been de¬ 
vastated by the river. Kam^l Kh4n, one of the Nagar family, resides 
at Nomal as a hostage and j^girdir of the Kashmir Government. {Bar- 
roK.) 

NOMAL— 

A tahsii or iMka of the province of Gilgit; it lies chiefly up the Hunz£ 
river valley. {Aylmer.) 

NO PASS —Fide " Kbpsang Pass.” 

NOEtT— 

The Noru canal leaves the left bank of the Jhelum immediately below 
Shadipur, lat, 34° 11', long. 74° 43'; the channel is about 36 yards 
wide, and varies in depth according to the state of the river; there is a 
block of masonry in the middle of it, which is apparently the remains of 
an old bridge. 

The canal at first runs in a north-westerly direction, and after a few 
miles divides into two branches, the smaller of which turns south towards 
Patan, while the other continues straight on, and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake near Sopdr. 

When the water is high enough, this is the route always selected by 
the boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramula, so that they 
may avoid going through the Wular, where, in the early part of the season, 
storms are very frequent, and often as sndden and violent as they are dan¬ 
gerous ; it is also the shorter route. 

NOSEEI—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 78° 46'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, situated near the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. It is divided on its west side by a considerable stream of 
clear water from the village of Nosudda, which lies on the opposite bank. 

These villages form the stage midway between Titwal and Panchgram 
on the road towards Mozafarabad, and their names are usually coupled. 

Noseri contains the ziarat of Sult&n Darya, and is inhabited by eight 
families of zamindars of the Moshubba clan, two Gujars, and a barber. 
There is much rice cultivation about the place, and a few walnut and other 
shady trees. 

The most convenient place for encamping is above the path towards the 
south end of the village. 

NOSUDDA—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, situated on the left bank of a stream, 
vie A vie to Noseri. These villages form the stage midway between Panch- 
gnun and 'ntwal, on the Mozafarabad road, and their names are nsually 
coupled. Nosudda contains eight houses inhabited by zamfndars. 

NOWANA—Lat 88° 49'. Long. 76°Elev. 

A village situated immediately below the junction of the Bembiira and 
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the Yeshau rivers. It lies on both banks of the stream, and there are the 
pillars for a bridge across the river on each side. [Montgomerie^ 

NOWBITG—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

This village lies almost in the centre of the valley of the same name, on 
the slopes above the right bank of the stream. It is surrounded by a con¬ 
siderable amount of cultivation, and is supplied with water from two small 
springs on the west side, the Zuri Nag andtheNuiid Kishur Nag. There 
are^two masjids in the village and the ziaiat of Shah Abdul Majid, which 
the villagers believe to have been erected two hundred years ago on the 
death of the saint who is said to have come from Baghdad. 

The houses, aimut twenty-two in number, are somewhat scattered; 
they are built of timber, and have pent shingle roofs. 

The usual encamping ground is on the slope above the west side of the 
village; there is ample space, but a want of shade. 

There is a good path through the Halkan Gali, leading to Shangas, in 
the Kutbar pargana; it passes the villages of Mallau and Brariangdan, 
and the distance is said to be 6 ios. 

Here a small valley is bounded by slopes of low hills that are long 
spurs from the high range behind, hills that rise only 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
well covered with grass and wood, the slopes not very steep, the hills 
rounded; these spurs branching make an ever-changiug scene of nook, 
knoll, and dell. In the lower parts the valley bottom is cultivated in rice- 
fields which alternate with orchard-shaded village tracts. [Drew.) 

NOWBtjG NAI— 

A long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kashmir; its gene¬ 
ral direction is nearly north and south. At the entrance to the valley 
from the Bring pargana it is very narrow, being not more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, but near Garrewel it widens considerably, and from that 
village as far north almost as &owrau it has an average breadth of over 
a mile, with a total length of about 3 miles. Numerous minor valleys 
open into its east and west sides. 

The pine-clad mountains with which it is encompassed are not of great 
elevation, except at the north end. 

The surface of the valley is undulating; towards the sonth it is bare 
and stony, but other portions are well cultivated, and the profusion of 
grass and trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance. It is said to 
be one of the best grazing grounds in the country, and to enjoy a delight¬ 
ful climate. It contains numerous villages, with an exclusively Muham¬ 
madan population. The stream with which it is traversed takes its rise 
on the lofty mountains at the north end of the valley, and is joined at the 
southern end by a torrent of almost equal magnitude, which drains the 
mountains on the east side; the united waters flow through a narrow 
defile into the Bring river, of which they form the principal sonrce. 
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NOW-NUB 


The main road from Kashmir to the Maru Ward wan valley lies 
through the Nowbug Nai, crossing the Margan pass at its northern ex¬ 
tremity ; another road lies over the Hokar Sar pass to the east; and there 
are three paths communicating with the Kuthar pargana, vig., by the 
Kachwan Harrikan and Halkan Galis. 

NOWGlM—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A flourishing village in the Shahahdd valley, situated above the left hank 
of Sandran, about 2 miles south-east of Yernag. 

It lies upon high, dry ground, and is surrounded by cultivation, but has 
comparatively few rice-fields about it. There are about fifteen double¬ 
storied houses in the village, which is shaded by some splendid trees, and 
supplied with water by a small stream from tlie hills. 

NOWI—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 13,900'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, which is fordable 
here. Water waist-deep. Hanle is 42 miles south riif Tura and Monkang 
Shushal, 37 miles north, viii 'Tsaka La. (Montgomerie.) 

N UBRA, “ Western ”— 

“ The north-western district of Ladak; it consists of the valley of the 
Nubr4 river and of a portion of the valley of the Shyok river. It is the 
largest district in the country, being about 128 miles in length by 72 
miles in breadth, with an area of 9,200 square miles—nearly all composed 
of barren mountains. It is bounded on the north by the Karakoram moun¬ 
tains, on the south by the Kailas range, which divides the Indus from the 
Shyok ; it extends from the frontier of Baltistau to the source of the 
Shyok. The mean elevation of the inhabited parts of the district is 12,763 
feet. 

Throughout Nubra, the villages, with scai’cely an exception, occupy 
the surface of the low platforms of alluvium which fill up the funnel-shaped 
terminations of the ravines. These alluvial platforms, owing to the 
copious supply of water, are always well cultivated. Most villages have 
a few fruit trees as well as a good many poj)lais and willows (the only 
timber). The lower part of the Nubr4 valley is particularly fertile, 
and on the east side the cultivation extends from Tirit as far as Panamikh, 
in the belt varying from 100 feet to nearly a mile in width. Some of the 
villages are large. Many of the houses are very substantially built. The 
sacred mane wails are numerous, and of great length and size. 

The principal crop grown in the Nubra valley is naked barley, called 
grim or uas, which is much in demand by caravans journeying from L£h 
to Yarkand; as is also the chunpo, or lucerne, which is grown in hedged- 
^bont plots, and let out, at so much a bead, for cattle to graze in. Kanak, 
tromhu, jao, and ckena are also grown. The lower parts produce a double 
crop. Jungles of low bushes are also found in Nabr£.- 
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Hie copious water-su'pply of the district no doubt depends on the great 
elevation of the surrounding mountains, which rise everywhere, if not 
above, yet almost to the level of perpetual snow; so that at the head of 
each little stream there is either a glacier or snow-bed, which does not melt 
entirely till the end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial sup¬ 
ply of water. 

The following are the subdivisions, according to Mr. Drew, of the 
NubrX district:— 

Oyea, | Tsnrka, I Tarma. 

Shams, | Parks, and | 

The climate of Nubra is much the same as that of Central Ladak, 
except that the snowfall is slightly less. The principal villages are Hundar 
and Deskit on the south side, and Taghar and Panamik on the north side of 
the Shyok, 

Ehardong village, Tangyar, and Digar are included in the Kardari. 

The cash revenue, besides taxes in kind, is about fi6,000. 

{Cunningham — Bellew—Ntg Elia* — Thornton — Jglmer^ 

nubeA river— 

A considerable stream and a tributary of the Shyok. It rises in the 
Saichar Ghainri glacier, on the southern slopes of the Karakoram or Mns- 
tdgh range, and flowing south-east joins the Shyok opposite Deskit, at an 
elevation of 9,950 feet above the sea-level. It is about 100 miles in 
length. The Lower Nubri valley is very similar, in general character, to 
that of the Shyok about Hundar and Deskit. The same wide, gravelly 
expanse occupies its centre, forming a plain of 1 or 8 miles in width, 
through which the river runs in many branches. A great part of this gra¬ 
velly plain, particularly on the left bank, is covered by a dense brushwood of 
hippopha and mgrieuria, which extends for 4 or 6 miles, and is usually 
impervious, except in certain beaten tracts. Numbers of bares are to be 
found in it. The maximum depth of the river opposite Cbardsa was Si 
feet in September. In November, Johnson found it frozen over and 
crossed it near its junction with the Shyok. The stream was about 
SO yards wide. The summer route by the Karakoram follows the left 
bank of the river as for as Changlung (10,760 feet). On the banks are lofty 
snow-capped mountains, containing numerous glaoieia. {Cunninghams 
Tioswoa.) 

NUNAK— 

The portion of the Zanskdr valley between Padam and the junction vS. 
the Kargia stream. In spring, avalanches are very common in this vall^. 
(Drev.) 

NUN-KUN PEAKS—Lat. 84*>. Long 76® 10'. Elev. B3.447'. 

In the Western Himalayas, about 14 miles east of the Shot Kol pass. 
Hiese two peaks an eon^ionoas &om afar, and are 8,000 feet higher than 
tile surronr^ug’mouidaina. (Drew.) 
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NUNUR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A large village surrounded with fruit-trees, picturesquely situated at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Sind river, near its entrance into 
the valley of Kashmir. 

It lies in the midst of a well-cultivated district, about 12 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. 

Supplies are plentiful. {Vigne — Allgood.) 

NURASERAI—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev, 

A village situated high up above the left bank of the Eishan Oanga, 
almost opposite the town of Kuri. It lies on the slopes of a spur which 
descends into the river very precipitously on the west side of the village. 
To the south there is a narrow gorge which is traversed by a torrent. The 
path towards Mozafarab4d, which lies about 8 miles to the south-west 
by a rough and stony road, crosses this stream. 

The village contains the z(4rat of Hasani Sh4h and about sixteen houses. 
Among the inhabitants are two Saiads, two mochis, two carpenters, a 
potter, and a blacksmith. The thanadar’s authority extends from the 
village of Makri, in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabad, to Noseri-Nosudda, 
the next stage on the path towards Titwal. 

A little corn and rice are grown in the village, but the main portion of 
the latter cultivation lies far below the east side, on the bank of the 
Kishan Oanga. There are a few shady trees about the place, and the most 
convenient spot for encamping is by the masjid near the centre of the 
village. A rill which flows through the village furnishes an abundant 
supply of water, and there b also a spring. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

NtJR BAKSH— 

A Muhammadan sect or division of the Baltb, differing from the ordinary 
Sbia in their mode or order of prayer. The Nur Baksb follow one who 
stands in front, which, apparently, the other Sbias do not; but in the 
greater matters of difference between the Suuis and Shias, the Nur Baksh 
are with the latter. {Drtto.) 

NtJR GALI—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 73° 28'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Eishan Ganga and 
Hazara. It lies north-west of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path leading to the village of Bala Kdt in K4gh4n. 

NURLA—Fu/e “Snurla.” 

NURPA PASS—r»/fe«THATO La." 

NUEPUR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 18,610', 

A paffl over the Panjtil range, between the district of Loran to the east of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. The path crossing this pass is called 
Phawan. {Montgomerie.) 
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NtTS—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village and gliat situated on the northern shore of the Wularlake, 
about 1^ mile to the south of Bandiptira. Boats may usually be obtained 
at this village. 

NtJSHIK LA OR HISPAR PASS—Lat. 36° 4'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Shigar valley into Nagar. The path leads up a 
gradually sloping ice-bed, with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs en¬ 
closing it on both sides. The view from this point is superb to the east, 
along the glacier, which is visible for 18 miles. On the north extends 
one great elevated ice-plain, with the peaks bounding the great Nobandi 
Sobandi glacier. The breadth of the main glacier is more than 2 miles. 
According to the natives the glacier terminates two days' journey distant 
at Hispar in Nagar. The descent from the pass to the level ice below is 
about 3,000 feet, and difficult as well as dangerous, being down steep 
slopes of ice and rock. (Gofiwiu-AutteH.) 

NYAMA —Vidt " Nika Mdd.” 
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OGLOK—Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 78° 10'. Elev. 

A camping ground on Hayward's route, vid Changcheumo. It is situated 
on the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river, which, rising near 
the Karatagh pass, flows north-west and joins the main stream a little 
above Wahab Jilga. The regular route is from Karatagh lake, via Tamba, 
to Malikshah. {Drew.) 

OKTI OR UKTI—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 76° 5.5'. Elev. 11,870'. 

A small square fort with four round bastions, situated on the left bank of 
the Zanskar river, 2 miles below Padam, on the level tongue of land lying 
between the Zanskar river and a stream whim’ll, flowing from the west, 
joins it a little below the fort. (Thunitou.) 

OLTiNGTHANG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A village in Kkurroang (Baltist^n) on the left bank of the Dras river, a 
little above its junction with the Indus, and at the junction of a con¬ 
siderable tributary from the west. It is a halting-place on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, vid Dr&. The village occupies a gentle slope, 
at the bottom of which is a small plain covered with huge boulders. 
Three or four inches of snow fell here on the l8th December. It con¬ 
tains thirty houses. {TAomton—Aylmer.) 

OMBA OB UMBA—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kharts4 district, situated on the right bank of the 
Omba rivulet, at its junction with the Nakpo-Cbn, and lying at the east 
base of the Omba La. Prangoe cultivated here. Said to contain fifteen 
houses. {Moorcroft — Aylmer^ 

OMBA LA—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 75° 56'. Elev. 

A steep and difficult pass in the mountain range separating the valleys of 
the Dras and Suiii rivers. A path leads over it from Sankho to Dras. The 
ascent from the vill.ige of Omba is very laborious ; the descent abrupt, 
but not very diflicult, passing occasionally over firm beds of snow. It is 
said that ponies can be taken over for six months in the year. Numbers of 
marmots seen on both sides of the pass. At western base the rhubarb 
plant is to be found (July 1st), {Aylmer — Moorcroft.) 

OMBA RIVULET— 

Rises near the Omba La and flowing south joins the Nakpo-Chu river 
at the village of Omba. Its waters are very muddy. {Moorcroft.) 

OROROTZEr—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, some 
distance below Pamzal. It is only used by shepherds. General Strachey, 
in the middle of September, had great difficulty in fording the river just 
below the camp. It was here 50 yards wide, 3 feet deep, and flowing 
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rapidly over a very stony bottom. There are hot springs in the river 
bed. (H. StraeAey.) 

OROBOTZE LA—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 78° 27', Elev. 18,050'. 

“ Is used only by shepherds when taking flocks to graze in the lower 
courses of the Changchenmo river,” ( Oodioin^Auiten-) 

OTE— 

A small plain in Ladak, separating the western and eastern portions of the 
Fangong lake. It is about 5 miles in length by 3 miles broad, and 
forms the end of a very large ravine which runs back into the snowy monn> 
tains of Changchenmo. The silt, which in former times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Ote, the broad barrier to 
what would otherwise be a continuous long reach of water. Arise of 12 feet 
in the lake would cover the greater part of the plain. Snow is said never 
to lie very long at Ote, though the lake freezes all over very thick. Cbam- 
p4s Noh and Budok spend their winter on the plain of Ote. [Godwin- 
Autten.) 
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PADAM—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 76° 56'. Elev. 11,873'. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskar river, 5 miles above its junction 
with a tributary from tlie west, and at the south-east angle of a plain lying 
between the two rivers. It was formerly the capital of Zanskar, but 
is now in ruins. It is still, however, owing to its central position, con* 
sidered the chief place of the district. There is a small Kasbmm garrison 
in the fort of Okti, 2 miles to the north. Two routes lead from here 
to Leh, the one most used being via Zangla, Yelchung, and Lamayam. 
Being surrounded by high mountains, wnich intercept all moisture, there 
is very little vegetation, and no trees are to be seen. The plain to the 
north-west is, however, partially cultivated. The river is crossed, opposite 
the village, by rather an insecure rope bridge, high above the stream, 
which at the end of June was deep, rapid, and mt ddy. 

The Ladakis were defeated here in 1835 by one of Zor^war Singh’s 
generals. (Thotmon—Cunningham,') 

pAdar— 

Consists of the valley of Chentib from a little below Siri up to the hound* 
ary of Pangi, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 80 miles with, in 
addition, the valley of the Bhutna up to its source, and subsidiary ravines 
of both the Chentib and the Bhutna river. P&lar is surrounded—we might 
almost say enclosed—by mountains bearing perpetual snow ; these give rise 
to glaciers, which end off at too high a level for them to project into the 
main valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is of very 
small extent; there is the collection of villages in the 4 miles below 
Atholi, where is the widest opening in the whole tract; and there are some 
small villages at intervals up the two valleys. All these together have 
four hundred houses. Atholi is the chief place of Padar. The Chendb 
comes from the direction of Pangx, through a rock-bound gorge in a narrow 
deep stream widening out as it sweeps along below Atholi, It is here 
spanned by a rope bridge. 

The climate of Padar is severe. From its elevation, and the consider* 
able moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in winter. It is said 
that snow gets to be 3 feet deep and stays four or five months. This 
and a want of sun make it difficult for crops to ripen. The sunshine is 
intercepted, not only by the clouds that the mountains attract, but also by 
the mountains themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At 
Atholi the average angular elevation of the visible horizon is 18°. This 
want of sunshine affects the fruits, which do not ripen well. 

Deodar forests are situated in such positions as make it praetuiable to 
fell the trees for timber for use in the ^nj£b. 
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While in Padar, Drew heard accounts of avalanches that have occurred 
there. They come from the range on the south. The summits of this are 
at a level of 15,000 and 16,000 feet: from that height down to the Pddar 
valley is a fall of 9,C0C or 10,000 feet in 6 miles. The valleys that drain 
great spaces of tliese snow-covered mountains narrow at last to a gorge 
just before debouching into the main valley of Padar. It is in years when 
unusually heavy snow has fallen on the mountains that avalanches occur, 
generally between the middle of December and the middle of February. 

The people are in great part Tbakurs, with a few Muhammadans. 
Besides, there are two or three hamlets towards the head of the Bhutna 
valley, eleven houses in all, occupied by Bhots or Buddhists from Zansk&r, 
on the farther side of the great range. 

The people of Padar seem to be a good deal given to serpent-worehip; 
they do not, however, separate it from their observance of the rites of the 
Hindu religion. 

The earliest known state of Pddar was a period that ended more than two 
hundred years ago; then the chief men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were 
B^nas. Rana is an old Hindu word for a ruler who (in these parts at all 
events) is less in power than a raj.n. The Rauas of Padar were Rajputs; 
every village, or two or three villages, had its rana, an independent ruler, 
who used to make war against his neighbour, the next-door rdna. There are 
descendants of these ranas to this day in Padar; they have taken to 
cultivation and till the bit of land that has been preserved to them; but 
they still keep their caste distinct; they will marry the daughters of 
Thakurs, but will not give theirs to them in marriage. That state of 
things was broken in upon by Raja Chatar Singh, of Chamba, who was, 
eight generations back from Uaja Sri Singh, ruler in 1869; the time 
of the change may, therefore, have been about A.D. 1650. Chatar Singh 
first conquered Pangi; from there he advanced with some two hundred 
men to Padar, and annexing it, founded the fort and town named after him, 
Chatargarh {q.v,), whose ruins are still to be traced opposite to Atholi. 

From Chatar Singh's time onwards, Padar remained under the rajas of 
Chamba for five or six generations. 

,A late episode of that time, told by the PSdar people to Mr. Drew, was 
that,'about the year 1820 or 1885 A.D., they made up an expedition 
against Zanskar, and brought that country (which was held by a Bhot 
raja under Ladak) to be so far tributary that every year B1,000, 
besides musk-bags and other tbing^s, were sent by the ruler of Zanskar as 
nazar to the raja of Chamba. A strange feature of this business is, that 
it was c.irried out by one Ratanu, a Thaknr, and not by orders from 
Chamba. 

The event that led to the next change in Padar was the invasion of 
Ladak by the Jaran troops under Zoriwar Singh, Kaldrfa, a leader in the 
service of Mohar&ja Gulfib Singh in 1884. At the end of the first year of 
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the war in Ladak, Zoriwar Singh sent Wazir Lakpat {^ide “ KishtwIk”) 
from Zanskar to Fadar, in order to open a new road from Jamu to Ladak. 
Cunningham’s account says there was some little fighting, Lakpat passed 
on, leaving only a thanadar and a few men in Fadar, having done no 
harm to the place. After Lakpat had left, the enterprising Ratanu above 
mentioned stirred up the people, who seized the Dogras and sent them 
prisoners to Chamba. 

The raja of Chamba disavowed the act to Gulab Singh and, releasing 
the prisoners, sent them to Jamu. But this did not avert the consequences. 
On the opening of the season Zorawar himself came with a force of about 
3,000 men, but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the bridge across 
the Clienab had been destroyed. He was then kept at hay for two months; 
during this time he had established a battery on the edge of the plateau, 
on the left bank, where it overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the DogrSs got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of this, 
they came up the right bank of the Chenab: then, getting across the 
Bhutna river by a bridge that had not been destroyed, they advanced on 
Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to, and completely destroyed, the 
town, so that nothing but a heap of stones were left. Zorawar Singh 
hanged several people, and mutilated several. 

By these means, and by the building of the present fort, the Jamu rule 
became established in Fadar, which has remained quiet ever since; it is now 
under the tahsildar of Badrawdr. {Drew.) 

PADBI—Lat 82° 55'. Long. 75° 60'. Elev. 

A pass over the range lying between Badrawar and the bill states of 
Chamba, about 8 miles south-east of the town of Badrawar, which is 
crossed by the high-road to Chamba. The pass is ascended from Badra- 
w^r by a long and steep acclivity, which lies for the most part along the 
valley of the Neru stream j the road is very tolerable, but almost too steep 
for riding, and after rain it becomes very slippery. The hills on every 
side are covered with grass or densely wooded. The descent of the pass on 
the Chamba side is sleep and bad, and far more tedious than the other side, 
being alternately steep descents and bad ascents ; several rapids have like¬ 
wise to be crossed. This pass is said to be closed during winter. [Ilervey.) 

PADU—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A place of note a few miles from Balawar; of note, because it was also the 
seat of a separate rule, whose rajas were of one caste (a subdivision of the 
Rajputs called Pal) with those of Kulii, Badrawdr, and Balawar or BasoH ; 
the four, being so allied, were often at war with each other. The last five 
rajas of Padu were :— 

Pur Napal. [ Avtar Singh (in the time of Ranjit 

Prithf Pal. I Singh). 

Jy Singh. I Umad Singh. 
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pahArI— 

A division of the Aryan race, inhabiting the monntainous districts of Jamfi 
and Kashmir. 

The great majority are Hindus, and are a strong hardy race, of good 
powerful frame; they have straight foreheads, good brow, and noses 
markedly booked, specially amongst the older men. Their black hair is 
allowed to grow to their shoulders; they have tbickish beards and mous¬ 
taches, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light-grey thick woollen cloth (puttu) which 
is made in almost every house. In some parts they wear a short coat, in 
others a long one, full, hitched up by a kamarband or a sort of woollen rope 
wound many times round. Their pajamas are loose down to the knee, but 
below that fit close. The cap is of different shapes—sometimes a skull-cap, 
more often one with side flaps. Lastly, a or blanket, of the same cloth, 
worn in many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand all 
the severe weather they are exposed to. 

The women have a long gown of the same homespun stuff, and, like the 
men, wear a kamarband. In some parts the gown is of ne.arlv black cloth 
instead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low, round, red cap. The caste 
that among the paharis prevails in numbers far over the others is the Tha- 
kur. The Thakurs, indeed, have nearly all the land in proprietorship; they 
cultivate for the most part their own land ; they are the peasantry of the 
mountains, as the J4ts are of the Paujab plain. (Drew.) 

PAILGAM—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 76° 23', Elev. 8,500'. 

A considerable village most romantienlly situated at the north end of 
the Lidar valley, between the junction of the streams' which flow through 
the two defiles at the head of the valley. Above the village is an orchard, 
the usual camping ground. 

The inhabitants say that it formerly bad as many as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses; at present there are about thirty. 

Cultivation does not extend up the valley much beyond the village of 
Pailgdm. Supplies are procurable, hut not in large quantities. 

The path leading to the cave of Amrntth and the Shisba N&g lies up 
the defile to the east, keeping to the right bank. Preslang, between 4 
and 6 miles up, is the last village met with. The next stage is at Tanin, 
or Chandanwas, 10,600', a rough but practicable road for ponies. There 
is a good camping ground, with fine trees, Shisha Nfig is reached after 
a climb of 1,500 feet. The next camping ground is at Panj-i-Tarni, about 
1,2000 feet, reached across an easy pass 14,000 feet in height. From Panj-i- 
Tami, the caves of Amamfith, 13,600', are visited. The path from here 
to Baltal, in the Sind valley, can only be attempted in early spring, when 
the snow bridges are strong enough to bear. 

ihrom Pailg£m another beautiful route is np the western branch to 
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Am, 9,500', aud thence to Lidarwat. Here the valley opens out and is 
well wooded. Thence the valley of Kolahoi, about 11,000', may be visited 
or the Sind valley may be reached. (Wingate.) 

The village of Suknis, in the Mam Wardwfo valley, may be reached 
from Pailgam in two marches. The path lies across the mountains, and 
the half-way place is Souaur. ( Figne — Inee — Montgomerie.) 

PAlSAN~Lat. 33° 44.' Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat river; it contains 
a masjid and the ziarat of Baba Subbur Dhin, and six houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 

PAJAHOI—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 89'. Elev. 

The name given to a portion of the Mara Wardwan situated on the banks 
of the stream towards the north-east extremity of the valley ; it forms the 
second stage on the road towards Surd, from the village of Suknis. There 
are no habitations in the place, but there is said to be a large rock capable 
of sheltering forty persons. 

PAKAPtJRA—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A compact village lying about 4 miles south of Chrdr; it occnpies a 
strong natural position on the top of a steep narrow ridge between two 
streams. 'There are about twenty-five houses in the village, most of the 
inhabitants being zamindars; among them are many rishis, and two shop¬ 
keepers. This village contains the zi&rat of Saiad Muhammad Ali Ohdzi, 
which is surrounded by a garden enclosed with a wall. There are three 
tanks in the village for the supply of water when the stream fails during 
winter. 'The most convenient and shady spot for encamping is on the north 
side. An annual fair is held here towards the end of August, which lasts 
for four or five days; as many as 8,000 people are said to attend it. 

PAKORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Braldu on the left bank of the Braldii river, containing 
seventeen houses. The scenery about this spot is wild and grand. The 
river here is very confined. 

PAKOTE— 

A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the range forming the water¬ 
shed between Kdghan and the valley of the Kisban Ganga; it flows in a 
southerly direction through a narrow valley, discharging its waters into the 
Kisban Ganga, lat. 34° 27', long. 73° 87', between the villages of Mandal 
aud Drawar. 

The Kagh^n valley may be reached by a path lying up the course of this 
stream ; it is said to be a fair path, and practicable for cattle, but is little 
used, and is closed for about four months in winter. 

PAKBA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Shyok. The fourth march from 
li6h by the winter route, vid the Karakoram pass. 
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A subdivision of the Hindu Rajputs which also exists among' the Muham¬ 
madans. The rajas of Bajaorf were Muhammadanised Rajputs. The early 
ones were of the tribe of Rajputs called jsaf, that caste to which belonged 
the Hindu rajas of Bal&war, Pado, and other places on the east of Jamu- 
{Lreu>.) 

PAL—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 88'. Elev. 

A camping ground in Lad4k on the northern shore of the Pangong lake* 
It is on a broad, dull-green plain. (Godtoin-Autien.) 

PALAPtJRA—Lat. 34° 27'. liong. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about 6 miles 
south-east of Shalurah on the road towards Sopur. It lies on the north 
side of a narrow valley, which is filled with rice cultivation. There are 
about six bouses in the village, and a masjid which is situated under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the path. Palapura, and the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Pahilduj, are held in jagi'r by the family of Haibut Khan, 
the late riija of Kathai, a district lying on the right bank of the Jhelum 
about midway between Baramula and Mozafarabad. This family occupies 
three houses in the village. 

PALASTA— 

The ancient name of the river which flows into the Jhelum, lat. 83° 12 , 
long. 73° 42'. {See “ P(5nch T<5i.") 

PALHALLAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the table-land on the south-west side 
of the valley of Kashmir, at the edge of an extensive morass, which stretches 
towards the Jhelum and the Wnlar lake. It contains four maballas 
or districts, Wa., Kaopdr to the north, Taintripur to the south-east, 
Knttapur to the south-west, and Vidpur to the west. These divisio^ ^ 
quite distinct from_ each other, and are, for the most part, surrounded by 
low mud walls, and shaded by masses of trees. 

The total population comprises sixty-six families of zaraindars, fifteen 
singers and dancers, two Hindu banias, three mullas, five dums, two car¬ 
penters, a blacksmith, five cowherds, an oil-presser, a washerman, a potter, 
three tailors, two mocbfs, two butchers, and two pirz4das. 

The table-land, beneath which the village is situated, is dry and scored 
with ravines; two old cedars, which grow at its edge, form a conspicuous 
land-mark. Bice is extensively cultivated on the low lands around the 
’"Eage. 

There are said to be two springs in Palhallan; that called Suddurbuj 
is sitmited at the entrance to the village on the south side, and is shaded by 
some e^endid rdinndr and other trees. 

TIm usaal encampinggroond is on the north side of the Baopdr maballa 
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near the end of the canaL hat the neighbourhood of the Suddarbal spring 
possesses many advantages. 

From May until August, when the waters are in flood, both large and 
small boats ply through the canals between Palhallan and Srinagar and 
Sopur. 

The branch leading towai-ds Sopur is called Powasur, and that towards 
Srinagar, Shadinor; the journey to Shadipur, on the Jhelum, occupies about 
four and a half hours. 

From Palhallan to the Gulmarg there is an excellent road; the distance 
is about 12 miles. 

PAL JUNG—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 34', Elev, 

A camping ground in Lad4k,on the north shore of the Pangong lake. 
Here a broad nala bed comes down to the lake, and a long, low promontory 
runs from the hills on the north out into it. {Godioin-Auslen.) 

PALLA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 38'. Elev. 

A large village in the Mozafarabad district, situated in a narrow valley 
above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. . 

The main portion of the village is built in a cluster on the hilLside 
above the road, and consists of about thirty houses inhabited by zamfndars of 
the purcAal and kuikur castes, including two weavers, two mocbfs, a black- 
smith, a carpenter, and a mdlla. 

A part of the village lies below the path; this hamlet is called Kurshon, 
and contains ten houses. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about this place, which is irri¬ 
gated by a stream which flows down through the valley. 

PALPtiRA—Lat 34° 74'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
north-west of Srinagar. This place is supposed to be the Phalapura of the 
Chronicles, founded by Lalitaditya in the eighth century. {Moorcroft.) 

PAMBARSAR—Lat 34° 10'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The name of the morass lying to the east of Patan, between the table-land 
and the bed of the Snknag river. 

PAMPCR—Lat 34° 1'. Long. 74° 68'. Elev. 

A large town, the tahsil station of the Bihu pargana, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Srinagar ; the passage 
by boat, however, occupies between six and seven hours. It is built in two 
strips which lie parallel to each other, and are divided towards the north 
by a morass, and on the sonth by a low bill; the town is farther sub. 
divided into three wards, vie., Sumbal, which stretches from the Gail Bdgh 
on the sont’ side of the town as far as the bridge; Drangabal, which com¬ 
prises the centre portion from the bridge to the Shoka B<b4-ki-sRhitt; 
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and Namibal, the northern portion, between the maharaja’s residence and 
the Nand B&gh. The Jhelum flows along the western half and by the 
north end of the eastern division; there are also numerous wells in the 
town. 

The houses are much dilapidated, and the general appearance of the 
town gives evidence of decay. 

There are a few red bi-ick buildings, but most of the houses are 
constructed of sun-dried brick and timber. The streets are level and 
unpaved. 

Dr. Elmslie estimates the population of Pampur at 10,000, which 
would seem to be considerably in excess of the actual number of inhabitants, 
judged by the following list of families, whicb, though an approximation, 
is believed to be tolerably accurate 
160 Zamtndars, 

so Pandits, inolnding patwaris, kardars, and shopkeepers. 

16 Baniat, Mahammadans. 

40 Sh4I-b4fs. 

6 Bafdgaa. 

6 Cloth-sellers. 

3 Batchers. 

2 Dyers. 

7 Ddms. 

2 Blacksmiths. 

6 Bakers. 

2 Mochts. 

1 Saiad. 

6 Ptrzddas, 

6 Mdllas. 

3 Hnrkaras attached to the zilladar. 

6 Tailors. 

10 Fishermen. 

4 Washermen. 

6 Weavers, 

3 Cow-herds. 

2 Bilk-sellers. 

2 Shepherds. 

3 Patters. 

10 descendants of the late K&dar Abdul Amir. 

ToUl 326 

The town contains a jama masjid and four other masjids. Afflcmg 
the ^rats or shrines, those of Shoka BAha, Shai HamadAn, Saiad Safid, 
Saiad Niarout Uila, and Nand SAbib are the most famed; the trellis- 
work in front of the first mentioned is well worthy of notice. 

The maharAJa’s residence oat he bank of the river at the nwth end of 
Uie town is an ngly, but oapacioos, red brick building. 

Below tiie town, on the banks of the Jhelum, is the Nand BAgh, the 
garden wr grove of a fiunoos fkkfr; it contains some splendid trees, and 
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forms a convenient encamping ground. Beneath a chundr tree, between it 
and the town, there is a lingam and some ancient carved stones, and at the 
south-west corner of the upper town, near the Shai Hamadan-ka-Makan, 
there are remains of a Hindu temple; the foundations of other such buildings 
may possibly be traced on the hill just south of it. The raised wall of the 
cemetery in front of the shrine of Shoka B4bit seems to be built of the 
ruins of one of the ancient temples. 

Dr. Inoe gives the following particulars regarding the log bridge which 
crosses the Jhelum at Pampur: length 132 yards, breadth 14 feet, number 
of piers four j average depth of water beneath 6i feet. General Cunningham, 
however, states that the bridge is 325 feet long. 

The town is surrounded by an open down without trees, which com¬ 
mands a beautiful and extensive view of the valley of Kashmir. The table¬ 
land to the south is called the Sona Krund (golden basket) Wudar; it is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of sa&ron, for which the town is 
famous. A root called mazet, used to produce the almond-coloured dye, is 
said to be found at Pampur \ but most of it is imported from Ladak, where 
it is called Uot. 

Pampur is supposed to be a corruption of Padmapura, the town built 
during the reign of Vrihaspati (A.D. 804 to 816), by the King's uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mah^deva under the 
title of Padmaswami, of which there now remain only two fluted pillars 
from the colonnade and the basement of the central edifice. 

Dr. Elmslie, on the other hand, states that the town is said to have been 
built by the ancient king P&lamadat, after whom it was origpnally called 
P4damapur. The name has also been derived from Padma, a " lotus," and 
pur a “ city.” 

Pampur was the scene of a great battle in the reign of Chacra Verma, 
A.D. 956. 

Vigne observes that the long ridges of limestone strata in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pampur are very remarkable, jutting out per^ndicularly 
to a height of 30 or 40 feet in some places, close to the river, and on the 
north side, and which is consequently nearly the lowest limestone in the 
valley, and probably the only place where it appears in the open plain. 

PAMZAL OK PAMCHALAN—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 14,790.' 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Cbangchenmo river, at the 
junction of a stream from the Marsemik La. It is a halting-place on 
the Cbangchenmo route. Grass and fuel plentiful. Hares to be found in 
tamarisk jungle. There is a sarii here. Kiam 12 miles np valley. At 
half-way ford river, and follow path north to Gogra, 12i miles from 
Pamzal. (Trotter — Joknson.) 

PANAMIKH—Lat 34° 47' 10'. Long. 77° 33'. Elev. 10,840'. 

A village on the left bank of the Nubrfi river, and a halting-place on the 
snmmer route from L4b by the Karakoram. It is said to contain six 
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houses. Barley and Incerne extensively cultivated here, and both are in 
much demand by merchants travelling between Leb and Yarkand. No 
supplies obtainable between this and Yarkand. One mile below the village 
are some hot springs. Temperature at exit of two springs 155° F. and 
167 F. The water is conducted into two tanks enclosed by walls. These 
baths are much resorted to by travellers from Yarkand and by the nativesj 
and are said to be efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and syphilis. 
(Trotler — Bellea.) 

PANBUK OE TSOKAR-CHUNSE— 

Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 78° 12.' Elev. 14,«00'. 

A small fresh-water lake about 1 square mile in area, lying south-east 
of the Tsokar, and connected with it by a small stream. It is a favourite 
resort of the kyang or wild ass. {Drew.) 

PANCH, PANGACHE, ob PANGATSE— 

Lat. 33° 40'. Long, 76° 63'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, and a halting-place on the route from 
Padam to L^h, It lice at the south base of the Naernng La (or Nira 
pass). No supplies procurable. {Drew.) 

PANCHGBAM~Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 39', Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, situated midway on the path betiveen 
Mozsfarabad and Titwal. 

The houses, which number twelve in the lower portion of the village, 
and eighteen in the upper, are much scattered. The rivulet, which flows 
down through the village from two ravines, dries in summer; when this 
occurs, water is obtained from the branch of the stream which flows below 
the west side of the village. When the rice crops are in the ground, the 
space available for encamping is very limited ; the most convenient spot is 
near some houses in the centre of the village. Coolies and supplies are 
obtainable. 

PANCHIPtJRA—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range bounding the south-west side of the 
Matsil valley. 

On the hills between this mountain and Nachi^ni on the north-west 
side of the Khuihama pargaca, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage. 
{Montgomerie.) 

PANCH PASS— Fi*«NAMiDHO La.” 

PANDITS— 

“The pandits are all of the Brekmia cute end deecendante of the ancient Hindd« of 
the valley »ho refneed to embraoe leldin. They are a canning and avaricione tribe. 
They fill almost every civil oRiee of State, from the Governor of Srinagar down to the 
clerks in attendance on the collectora of rwenne. Their pride and cowardice mifil them 
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for military employ. Pampered by the Hindd raler, they play a tyrannical part In the 
administration of the valley; and they reap the frnits of their religions snperiority in 
freedom from the pangs of famine, for it is a noteworthy fact that while thousands of 
M uhammadans hare died and are still dying of hunger, no pandit is to be met with who 
shows signs of starvation or even of pressing want. If attempts be made to control the 
pandits, check their peculations, and introduce some equality between them and the 
Muhammadans, they repair to the governor, and, with threats of cutting their 
throats before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring him to 
their feet in submission; for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindd.” 

The above are Mr. Heavey’s remarks, Mr. Girdlestone says 

“ The pandits, who are socially, though not nnmerically, in the ascendant, hare, 
like the Muhammadans, a Jewish type of face and are of good height, but they are less 
sturdy and less given to bodily action than the others. They pay much regard to the 
outward observances of religion, hut are not cumbered with so many formalities as 
the Indian Brahmins. They rise very early for the performance of their ceremonial 
ablutions, are careful about the caste mark on their forehead and the peculiar high fold 
of the turban, which is their chief distinctive mark in dress, consider it proper to &st 
once a fortnight, and are strict in adopting a son in default of bodily issue. In their 
leisure moments many devote themselves to astrology, the inSnence of which is seen in 
their daily life, for no Hindd in Kashmir will undertake anything of importance 
without having first coasnlted the stars. They consider hearing of arms a breach of 
religion; in spirit they are nnwarlike; they have no political aspirations, are of a saving 
disposition, lovers of their country, attached to their homes and lands.—so much so, that 
to sell or eschange house or land is deemed a wrong act. In official life they are cring* 
ing to their superiors, imperious to those below them, and not above accepting the 
smallest bribe,—nay, iu many cases, enforcing the payment of douceurs to which 
they have no right.” 

Oirdlestone, remarking on the estrangement which exists between pan. 
dits who have been domiciled in British India and their brethren in 
Kashmir, states that it is not so long since a service akin to that performed 
over the dead was performed over snch Kashmiri pandits as were about to 
emigrate; for indeed their relatives looked upon such persons as dead 
thenceforward to them. The way was so long and difficult, and the means 
of correspondence so uncertain, tiiat they never expected to have tidings of 
the absentees, much less to welcome them back into the borne circle. In 
time, the latter fell away from the customs of their bouse and embraced 
those of the people amongst whom they had settled. Thus it has come to 
pass that whilst the Kashmiri pandits domiciled in India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Indian Brahmins in matters of fond and drink, their 
brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant, 
do not object to meat, will take water from a Muhammadan, eat with their 
clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their meals on 
board a boat. (Henvej — Girdte-itone.) 

PANDRAS OR PRAN—Lat. 7b° 40'. Long. 34° 25'. Elev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Dras river, and passed on 
the route from Srinagar to Leh at about 6 miles from Malayan. The river 
is crossed by a bridge half a mile below the village, and at this portion of 
its course flows rapidly through a narrow furrowed channel. On the 12th 
April Dp, 'rhomson crossed it above the village on a snow bridge, at least 
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40 feet thick, and covering the river for more than 100 yards. A good 
deal of prangof here, and a little cnltiFation. [Bellew—Thornton^ 

PANDRATHAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 3 miles 
by road above Srinagar; by water the journey occupies nearly two and a 
half hours. 

It is divided into two maballas or districts, the upper beiug inhabited 
by Muhammadans of the Suoi sect, and the lower by Shias. 

The place is remarkable for a very old and interesting Hindu temple, 
standing in the middle of a tank, about 50 yards from the river-bank, 
surrounded by a grove of willows and chunars. The tank is about 40 
yards square, and in ordinary seasons 4 feet deep ; it is filled with reeds 
growing in a bed of soft mud; the water is derived from small springs 
on its northern side. 

PANDtfCHAK—Lat. 34° 2', Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extremity of the spur, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 5 miles south-east of Srinagar. 

The abutments and two piers of a stone bridge are here visible, which, 
according to an inscription on a loose slab lying on the right bank, was built 
by Jahangir. {Cunningham — Incs.) 

PANG—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° 67'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, consisting of a few houses, situated on the slope of 
the hiU, about half a mile east of Kotli. 

PANG ACHE OR PANGATSE—« Panch." 

PANGLUNG—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground and sardi on the banks of the stream flowing from the 
Marsemik La into the Changcheumo river. It is a short stage from 
Pamzal and one march from Lankh8,at the south base of the Marsemik La. 
{Cagleg.) 

PANGONG LAKE, or TSOMONANGLARI, ♦.«.,« the lake of the great 
hollow "-Elev. 13,936'. 

The largest lake in LadAk, extending from lat. 84° and long. 78° Sy 
sonth-east, to lat. 88° 40', and ^ence east to Noh in lon^. 79° 60'. 

Only the lower lake (the Pangong Tso proper) lies in Lad4k, the middle 
(Tso Nyak) and upper lakes being in Bndok territory. The lower lake is 
40 miles hmg, witt an avanige bresdUi oi about 8 miles, the maximum 
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depth at its north-west end being 142 feet. The following are the sound¬ 
ings taken by Captains Trotter and Biddulph at the north-west end :— 

" Starting from the sandj shore at the west end of the lake, we made for the island, 
lying about 2 miles off, and situate nearly equidistant from two sides of the lake. 
(A'.B.—The horizontal distances are only roughly estimated.) 


Depth. 


At 100 yards from shore . 

„ 250 I, 

„ 450 „ „ 

„ 1,000 „ 


. 55 feet 

• 93 ,. 

. 112 „ 

. 130 „ 


This being the mazimnm depth between the shore and the island. 

At 400 yards from island . . . . . . . 60 „ 


.. 260 


14 


• S 


From this point a shelving, sandy bottom stretched up to the island 
which consisted of a mass of rocks, about 150 yards in length and con¬ 
siderably less in breadth. It was composed mostly of ealeareout tufa, 
and in no place rose to more than 4 feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is submerged during heavy storms. 


Sounding! letween itlaud and north thure of lake. 


300 yards from island 





D«ptb. 

. 107 feet. 

t mile from main shore 





■ 136 „ 

260 yards 

** »> * 





. 142 „ 

100 „ 

n »» » 





• 114 „ 

60 , 

n »» ♦ 





• 96 u 

30 „ 

<1 ft • 





• 80 „ 

20 „ 

ft Ft • 





• 60 „ 

10 ., 

t> It 





. 12 „ 


Although the water was beautifully clear, we looked in vain for fish, 
and, with the exception of a species of bug, of which myriads were swim¬ 
ming about, we failed to see any animal or signs of life of any description. 
The water was decidedly brackish, with a temperature of 55” F. (September); 
its colour, a very pure blue where deep, and green where shallow. The 
banks of the lake showed evident signs of the water having formerly stood 
at a much higher level than it does at present, and there can be little doubt 
but that the valley along which the road passes from Tankse up the lake 
was, at no very distant period, its main cutlet; for although there is now a 
low pass, about 2 miles from the head of the lake, yet it is not much 
more than 100 feet above the present level of the water, and is of recent 
formation. 

" The character of the coutaining banka is for the most part very steep and rocky, 
scarcely leaving a footpath along the water’s edge. All along the south-west side, how¬ 
ever, there is a flat or shelving bank, sometimes a mile wide, and near where the Shdahal 
stream enters the lake, thme is a level extent of ground quite 10 miles in ares. 
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“ In the eastern part, on both sides, high mnnntaina boand the lake, whose bold spnis 
jat ont in saccession, and at last, meeting, close in the view. These hills are composed of 
bare rock and loose stones, and no vegetation is to be seen. There are similar barren 
mountains on the north-east side, but though from 18,000 to 19,500 feet high, there was 
very little snow on them in J uly. 

“ To the south-west a high range nna parallel to the lake, some of the peaks on which 
are 21,500 feet. This range terminates in a peak, 20,003 feet, east-sonth-east of Tankse, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Its upper ravines contain glaciers from which little 
streams How down and finally lose themselves in the silt and sand on the edge of the 
lake. Only the larger ones find an exit into the lake, such as the Mang and Shdsba 
stream. 

“ The Lnkung stream enters the take at its north-west end, but there are no affluents 
whatever on the northern shore. The lake has no effluence, and shows signs of gradual 
subsidence. The waters of the western end are much more salt than those of the eastern 
end near Ot. In the stream cornecting the Fangong Tso with the Tso Nyak the water 
becomes drinkable, and rich grass is found on the banks. Wild geese are plentifnl here, 
and in the Tso Nyak there are fish, a species of tench. The Fangong lake is said to be 
frozen over for three months in the winter and can be crossed on the ice. Along the 
western shore are a few small villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked barley and peas 
to a small extent. On the northern shore there are no houses, but the tent-dwellers 
(Champds), chiefly from Chinese territory, frequent certain spots in small numbers. 

“ The road from Shiishal to Iidh skirts the western edge of the lake, and strikes the 
Changchenmo route at Lukung at its north-west end." (Trotter — Drev—Stracheg— 
Autte».) 

PANGOOR TSO oe TSOEUL, i.e., « Bitter Lake”—Elev. 14,400'. 

Is situated about 5 miles south of the Pangong lake, its eastern extremity 
being in Kudok territory. It is about 16 miles in length, and some¬ 
what less than 2 miles in breadth. Its waters are extremely bitter. General 
Strachey found fresh-water shells on its shores •, so at one time it must hare 
been a fresh-water lake. It has only one affluent, about 12 miles long, 
entering its east end, and no effluence, thongh the basin is quite open 
towards the Shushal valley. {Cunningham — H, Slracheg.) 

PANGPOK —Vide "Pankpo.” 

PANGTUNG—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,250', 

A camping ground at the south base of the Changlung Pangtnng pass, 
74 miles above Kota Jilga camp. The camping ground was covered with 
snow (lieginning of October). Grass and an inferior fuel said to be 
plentiful. {Trotter.) 

PANGTUNG LA —Vide “Chaholoho Pangtuho Pass." 

panjAl— 

A range of mountains in Kashmir which commences near the Baiiihdl pass. 
The ruDge has an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns 
north-north-east, and continues for some 40 miles more, after which it 
dies off towards the valley of the Jbelum. 
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PANJTAR— 

The name of a stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Ingima 
ridge, and forms one of the sources of the Tala river, a tributary or the 
Pohru. {Montgomerie!) 

PANJ-I-TARNI— Elev. 12,000', approx. 

The name of the collection of streams which drain the mountain valley 
near the Amrnath cave; they take their rise in the Koun Nag, lat. 34° 8', 
long. 75° 32', and in the glaciers lying between the Lidar and Sind valleys. 
These streams are at first fordable, and flow in separate channels through 
a grassy valley between the snowy mountains; but, near the foot of 
Amrnath, they concentrate into an impetuous and impassable torreut, which 
forces its way through a narrow defile communicating with the Sind valley, 
and being joined by a tributary from the south-west, it effects a junction 
with the head-waters of the Sind river at Baltal, at the eastern extremity 
of the valley. Throughout its course through this gorge the torrent is gene¬ 
rally roofed with snow, and when this covering is complete, a passage 
between the Lidar and Sind valleys is easily effected; but late in the 
season, when the snowy bridge has in places melted, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to reach Baltal from the Panj-i-tarni valley. People who visit 
the caves usually camp in this valley. [Wingate.) 

PANKPO OR PANGPOK— 

A tributary of the Pirse river. Rises to the east of the Pankpo La. 
General Strachey met with some extensive snow-beds in the Pankpo valley. 
[U. Stracheg.) 

PANKPO LA, OR PONGHA PASS, or PONGPO PASS— 

Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 77° 51'. Elev. nearly 17,600'. 

Lies about half-way between the Bara Lacba pass and the southern end of 
the Tsomorari lake, on the borders of Lad&k and Spill. There is a route 
from the Bara Lacha up the Tsarap valley across this pass to the Tsomorari 
lake, and thence to Puga, but it is only used late in autumn b}' traders with 
wool, borax, &c., carried on sheep and goats, which easily clamber along the 
rough stony elope. In August this road is impassable from the size and 
force of the Tsarap river, which has to be crossed several times. The best 
route is vid the Lachalang pass and Rukcben. 

“ The ascent of the pass is not diffionlt. It Is, however, not safely open till late in 
July, on account of some steep slopes of snow under overhanging precipices, from which 
water drops continually on to the si.ow below, and freezes into a steep incline of smooth 
hard ice, on which laden horses can never safely pass. The descent on the Laddk side is 
very gentle and easy, as is the whole road on to Tsomorari and Pnga.” [Cayley.) 

The track lies mostly on the right bank of the torrent, and in places 
some hundreds of feet above it. 

PANZGRAM—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Uttar parg^na, lying at the foot of the plateans 
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about Z miles west of Shaliirah. It is sliaded by some mag'nificeDt trees, 
and contains a masjid and hammam and tlie ziarat of Ded Maji. 

The population comprises forty families of zamindars, two mullas, two 
dums, a mochi, a carpenter, and a blacksmith. 

Corn is cultivated on the table-land above the village, and rice on the 
plain below it. 

PANZUT—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of the Sh&hab&d pargana. 
Near it is a spring which is very deep, and has rocks and weeds visible at 
the bottom; and there is a tradition of a boatman, an experienced swim¬ 
mer, having dived into it, and never having risen again. Close to it 
is another spring; and near it, in the open plain, is an accidental mass of 
shingly conglomerate, 5 or 6 feet thick, which appears to have been 
rolled there by some extraordinary force, rather than to be the remnant of 
a larger bed deposited on the spot, as no formation of the kind is known 
to exist within a considerable distance of it. A canal formed for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation conveys the waters of the Panzut spring over the 
Bihama wudar to a junction with the Sandran river. (Vigne.) 

PAPAHARAN—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Kaurpara pargana, said to contain three families of Kash¬ 
miris and a pandit. It lies on the Shahkul canal, at the north' end of the 
path leading into the Kuth^r pargana by the Metsij Oali. 

PARA RIVER OB RUPSHU— 

A tributary of the Sutlej. Rises in the glaciers on the northern slopes 
of the Parang La (in Spit!), and flowing north-east for 25 miles enters 
Lad4k territory at Narbu Sumdo camp. 'Thence its course is due east 
for another 25 miles to Chumur. Prom this point it turns to the south¬ 
east through the Tso Tso district, and then flowing south-west joins 
the Spiti river on the borders of Tso Tso and Hangrang. Its whole 
length is 130 miles, and its fall about 7,500 feet, or 67*7 feet 
mile. The most important and most populous part of its course lies 
through the Chinese district of Tso Tso. Near Narbu Sumdo it flows in 
several channels through a broad expanse of gp^vel. The largest stream, 
on the 12th September, was about 25 feet wide and 2J feet deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. (Cunningham — Thornton.) 

PARAN—Lat. 32° 56', Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

There ate two Brahmin villages of this name in the province of Jamd, 
situated close to one another, about S miles south-west of Krimchi, on the 
road towards Jamd. 

ARANG LA—Lat. 32° 26'. Long. 78° 10'. Elev. 18,300'. 

In Spiti, south-west of the Tsomarari lake. 

On the Simla-L6b route; this is a diflScult pass, and cannot be 
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traversed by horses; it is only open for a few months in the summer. 
(Drew.) 

PARANU—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the province of Badrawar, situated on the left bank of 
the Neru, about 16 miles north-west of the town of Badrawar, on the road 
towards Doda. It contains about seven houses, and a mixed population 
of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 

PARDRI—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Chak. It stands on tlie sloping bank of the river, and is 
surrounded with rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small stream. 

The village contains a masjid and twelve hmses, nine of which are 
inhabited by Pahfiris and three by Kashmiris. 

The large house by the river’s edge used to be the residence of Yar All 
Khan, a son-in-law of R^ja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao. 

PARGWAL—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 76° 26'. Elev. 8,600', 

A village on the right bank of the Chenib. 

PARI—Lat. 36° 2'. Long, 76° 12'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Kburmang 
(Baltistan). It is the lowest village in that ilaxka and nearly opposite 
Tolti. 

It contains about one hundred and thirty houses. (Aflmer.) 

PARI—Lat. 36° 47'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 4,330'. 

A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, and 14 miles 
in a south-easterly direction from Minawar. It is devoid of shade, and is 
a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. The water from the river is very 
muddy. (Barrow.) 

PARIMPtJRA-Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just north-east of 
Srinagar, on the road towards Patan and Baramula. It contains a masjid, 
and fifteen families of zamindars, a fakir, and a dum. 

The city custom-house is situated to the east of the village, on the bank 
of the river. 

PARINDA—(Lit. a flier.) 

'The name given to a class of fast boat used in Kashmir, constructed with 
a small platform amidships under an awning, used by persons of conse¬ 
quence. (Drew.) 
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PARISHING OE PARASHING—Lat. 35° 23', Long. 73“ 0' Elev. 

A small valley of Astor joining the Astor river just below the fort. Up 
it go the paths to Rondu via the Trongii and Harpo passes. 

It contains the following villages ;— 


Thinghi 
Pojjul 
Los 
Dacbi 
Hapiik 
Maski . 
Ehangrul 
Ramkar 
Shepeopoltak 
Gutamaar 



HoaKi. 
. 6 

. 30 

. 4 

. 7 

. 4 

. 8 
. S 


Total . 64 


(Joiner.) 


PAEKOTA— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardii. It occupies the Indus valley just 
above the junction of the Sbyok. 

The main road from Srinagfar to Skardd goes through this ilarka. 
There are also tracks leading to the Deosai plain and direct to Skardd. 

The ilarka probably contains about six hundred houses. (.Aylmer.) 

PARKUTA—Lat. 35° 8'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

A large village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, and 300 or 
400 feet above it, occupying both slopes of a ravine cnt in the thick 
mass of alluvium by a large stream from the south. The alluvium 
is scarped towards the Indus, and is covered with a mass of buildings, 
formerly the residence of the raja of Parkuta, a branch of the same 
family who rnled at Skardd, and dependent on them while that State 
remained independent; he was removed by the Sikhs. There is exten¬ 
sive cultivation round the village and many fine fruit-trees. Vines are 
plentiful, climbing over the poplars. 

The raja of Parkuta used to govern a tract extending from Sarmik, 
10 miles above the confloence of the Sbyok and Indus, to Goltari near the 
junction of the Drds river, thus including bothTolti and part of Khurmsng. 
Its length was about 43 miles. The mean height of its villages above the 
BBA is about 7,800 feet. Ghul&m Shih, a brother of Ahmad Shdh of 
Skardd, the last rtya of Fsrkdta, claimed to be tile eleventh in descent 
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from the Makpon Bokka. The foUomng is the genealogy, with the 
probable dates of accession :— 


No. 

Names. 

Probable date. 

1 

Makpon 

Pokka a 







1500 



Sher a 







1530 



Ghdzi . 







1560 



AU Sher Khan 







1590 



Ahmad Khan . 







1620 



Sher KhiCu 







1660 



Aziz Seho 







1680 



Aziin Khtfo 







1710 



Shahadat' Kbtfn 







1740 



Abdul Rahim • 







1770 


Muhammad AU a 







1800 


Ali Sher Kbdn . 







1830 


Parkuta is celebrated for its saddles, which are very neatly tipped and 
finished oS with the horn of the hanglu or Kashmirian stag. 

There is a way from near Parkuta which leads up to the plains of 
Deosai. ( Vigne — Cunningham — Thornton.) 

PARIi— 

One of the seven districts into which the territories of the rdja of Punch 
are divided. It contains live parganas—Pari, Palangi, Pulandri, Mangura, 
and Barul. Its revenue is S4r5,000. 

Pari consists of an extensive platean. {Pandit Manphnl.) 

PARL—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 73° 61'. Elev. 

A town in the territories of the raja of Punch. There is a fort here with 
a garrison of twelve men with one gun. 

PARMANDAL—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A place of pilgrimage, two marches from Jamu, which the Hindus visit for 
the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its waters. It is 
situated in a nook, far up one of the ravines that drain down to the plain. 
Drew describes a visit 

“ The whole place was alive with people who had come to bathe and to worship; 
booths and stalls, as fur a fair, had been pat op; the pictnresque buildings backed close 
by sandstone rocks, and the crowds of cbeerful pilgrims, made a gay and pretty scene. 
It is only for a short time after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had 
to dig 2 or 3 feet to reach the water. The atoning power of such a ceremony is eons 
sidered in these parts to be second only to that of a visit to Hurdwar on the Ganges." 

PAROL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A large village on the Baju river, and the name of a subdivision of the 
Kathua tahsil. (Wingate.) 

Zt 
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PARSACHA—Lat. 34“ 26'. Long. 73° 34', Elev, 

A village in the Mozafarabad district, which extends for a considerable 
distance along the hill-side, above the right bank of the Kishan Oanga, 
about 2 miles north-east of Kdri. 

The inhabitants number eighteen families of zamindars, and also four 
Saiads, who live in the lower part of the village, which is called Harnab, 
and is quite separated from the upper part; it lies on the path by the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

Rajas Fateh Muhammad Khan and Wall Muhammad Khan, who are 
related to the rajas, nawabs of Kdri, reside in this village, occupying with 
their retainers, it is said, twelve houses. 

PARTAL—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

The name given to the slopes on the south side of the Golfbgarb pass, 
about 2i miles north of the fort. 

It is a resort for shepherds, and forms a convenient encamping ground. 
{Montgomerie.) 

PARTtfK—Lat. 34° 67', Long. 76° 3?'. Elev. S,850', approx, 

A village of fifteen to twenty bouses on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (fialtistan). {Aglmer.) 

PARtJNGLI—Lat. 32° 32'. Long. 76° 53'. Elev. 

A village about 4 kot north-east of Basaoli, in the province of Jamd. It 
consists of about twenty houses, situated on the high lands a little distance 
from the right bank of the Bavi. 

PASHKYUM—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A large village on the right bank of the Wakha river and passed at 6 miles 
from Kargil on the route from Srinagar to Leh. The cultivation is chiefly 
wheat, barley, and lucerne. The watercourses leading from the river are 
lined with willows and some tall poplar trees. Nearly 1,000 feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are the mins of the fort of Sod, which was 
taken by the Dogrds in 1836. The polo ground aflbrds plenty of room 
for a camp. Supplies procurable; water abundant. The Wakha river is 
here fordable. 

The village contains seventy houses. 

The present raja's name is Raganpur Khdn. {Belleto — Mooreroft — 
Aylmer.) 

PASHKYUM RIVER—r«fe«WAKHA-CHtr." 

PASTtrNI— Lat. 83° 69'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wdllar pargana, sitnated on the west side of the 
valley. It tiontains two mtqids and the zidrat of Rishi Sdhib; there is 
also a filature in the village. 
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The inhabitants nnmber twenty-five families of zamindars, a mdlla, 
a mocbi, a dum, a blacksmith, and a carpenter. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Wahgarh. 

A road leading to the village of Luddu and Pampur lies over the 
northern spur of the Wastarwan mountain; it is described as being good 
and practicable for cattle, but, as it is very little shorter than the level path 
by Awantipur, it is but little used. 

PATA—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 7,500'. 

A village in the Ramnagar district on the road from Ramnagar to Bad- 
rawar. It is of considerable size, with extensive wheat cultivation 
{Thomson.) 

PATAN—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A large village lying at the foot of the table-land on the south side of the 
valley of Kashmir, by the edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is distant 
about 17 miles north-west of Srinagar, and 14 miles south-east of Bara- 
mula, and lies on the high-road between those towns. 

Early in summer, when the waters are in flood, there is likewise water 
communication with these places through the canals which traverse the 
extensive morass extending to the bank of the Jhelnm and the Wular lake. 
There is ample space for encamping at the foot of the wudar, on the west 
side of the village, under the shade of some magnificent chnnkr trees, and 
in the neighbourhood of two small springs. 

The population of Patan now numbers about forty families of zamindars, 
three mullas, four horse-dealers, three cow-keepers, four banias, a pandit, 
who is the patwarf, and a krimkusb (rearer of silkworms). There is a 
large government stable in the village. 

The hamlet of Gasipura, situated in a shady dell at the foot of the 
table-land on the north side of the village, is exclusively iuhabited by a 
few families of piixadas. 

When the valley of Kashmir was partitioned into parganas in the time 
of the emperor Akbar, the village of Patan was forgotten. On dfwan 
Todamul discovering the mistake, he ordered it to be constitued the 84th 
pargana by itself, to be called the Patan pargana; it now forms a zllla in 
the Kamraj division of the valley. The ancient name of this place was 
Sankarpura ; it is supposed to have acquired its present appellation of Patan, 
or the pass, either from being the centre of the thoroughfare which con¬ 
nects the two ends of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal 
which led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelum. 

It is now only during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers' 
are flooded by the sudden melting of the snow, that this passage is navi¬ 
gable, and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the eanae that 
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contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara Varmma’a fonnda- 
tion, for it is recorded in the Raja Tarangini that Sankara Varmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from A.D. 883 to 901, in conjunc¬ 
tion witli bis queen, Sugandhd, dedicated to Mab^deva, under the titles of 
Sankara Gauresa and Siigaiidhesvara, two temples at his new capital of 
Sankara-pura. This town is identified with the modern Patan, where, beside 
the highway on the south-east side of the village, two stately temples are 
still standing. Each is a simple cella ; but in the larger one, the projec¬ 
tion of the closed porches at the sides is so considerable that they form 
deep niches, or rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a lingam. 

In both the architecture is of the same character as at Martund, and of 
equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and fresh as if 
executed yesterday, but there are many ominous cracks in the walls, and 
it' the forest trees which have taken root in these crevices are allowed to 
remain and spread, the destruction of both buildings is imminent. 

By the wayside to the north of the village near the hamlet of Gasi- 
pura are two very curious stone pillars which the natives call Gdrmat, and 
believe to have been mortals who for their misdeeds suffered a fate similar 
to that which befell Lot's wife. These pillars are, however, nothing more 
than the miniature models of temples which occur here and there throughout 
the country; but they possess this peculiarity, that they are not hollowed out 
in the interior, the place of the open doorway being occupied by a sculptured 
panel. 

A few letters also remain of an old inscription which Vigne copied and 
sent to Calcutta, but they were found to l>e illegible, although bearing 
some resemblance to Sanskrit. [Vigne — Grotute.) 

PATGAMPtJR—Lat. 3.3“ 55'. Long. 75° 2'. Kiev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelnm, just above Awanti- 
pdr. 

From this village Pd Yech may be reached by an excellent path cross¬ 
ing the Nonagar wudar ; the distance is about 5 miles. 

PATHIAL—A tribe of Rdjputs. [Drew.) 

PATiKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev, 

A scattered hamlet in the Mozafarabdd district, containing five houses, 
situated some little distance from the left bank of the Kisban Gangs, 
about 2 miles east of Ndraserai, on the road towards Panchgpam. 

There are a few trees about the place, with rice and corn cultivation, 
and also a little cotton. 

PATPTIBA—Lat 85° 22', Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A vilkge just north of the Astor fort It contains about eight house. 
[Jglmer.) 
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PATSALUNG—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 79° 20'. Elev. 15,300'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route (eastern Tariation). It is 
passed on the western route from Thaldat to the Knrakash valley, and lies 
iu a branch of the Kuenlun plains. To the north-east is a salt lake, and 
between it and Londing camp a soda plain is crossed. A little grass here. 
Water to be had by digging. {Brea — Hendertou.) 

PAYANG— 

A stream which joins the right hank of the Indus some 9 miles helow Lien. 
Up it lies a very fair path to the Shyok vid Thaiiglasgo pass. The lower 
portion of the valley near the Leh-Srinagar road is a stony barren plain. 
Then comes a fertile part of the valley, reaching from the conspicuous 
monastery of Gonon to above the village of Pajang. This is dotted over 
with houses and well cultivated. Above this are good pastures, ou which 
many horses are grazed during the summer months. 

The whole valley contains under fifty families. Where the main Sri¬ 
nagar road crosses the valley, there is a good building (of the usual form) 
for travellers. 

There are said to be about fifty homed cattle and six hundred sheep and 
goats in this valley. {Ajlmer.) 

PA YECH OR pA YER—Lat. 83° 52'. Long 75°. Elev. 

A small village in the Sbirdt iwrgana, situated ou the banks of a stream 
at the foot of the west side and towards the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land called the Nonagar wndar or karewfi; it lies about 
11 miles south of Pampur by a good road, and about the same distance 
north-east of Shupion, but is most easily reached by a path from the vil¬ 
lage of Patgram, which lies on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above 
Awantipur. This road passes by the village of Molakpura, and crosses 
the Nonagar wudar, the distance being between 4 and 5 miles. 

There is a masjid in the village and about ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamiudars. 

The zidrat of Shaikh Bairzid Shimnagi is situated on the side of the 
wudar above the village. On the south side of this village, situated in a 
small green space near the bank of the stream, surrounded by a few walnut 
and willow trees, is an ancient temple which in intrinsic beauty and ele¬ 
gance of outline is superior to alt the existing remains in Kashmir of simi¬ 
lar dimensions. Its excellent preservation may probably be explained by 
its retired situation at the foot of the high table-land which sepmrates it 
by an interv^i of 5 or fi miles from the bank of the Jhelum, and by the 
marvellous solidity of its construction. (Vigne—Oroiote.) 

PAZILPtTRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Machipdra pargana, which 
with Kralpura, Dur Mobumma, and Materghima, form a smidl district 
called Materghama. {Montgomerie.) 
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PAZrLPtTRA—Lat, 33° 47'. Long, 75° 9'. Eler. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelnm, just above the town of 
Bij Beb4ra. 

On the bank is a small ziarat shaded by a clump of fine trees, the village 
itself lying a little distance from the river. 

PELIASA OE BELLIASA— 

A district of Kathai, situated on the. right bank of the Jhelum river 
between Baramula and Mozafarabad. 

PENDKU—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the mountain above the 
right bank of the Nerd river, which is bridged at a spot between it and 
Dranga ; it contains twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. 

PENSILA—Lat. 33° 50', Long. 76° 26'. Elev. 14,440'. 

A pass between the districts of Surd and Zanksdr. It seems but little 
used. (Aylmer.) 

PERISTAN— 

The name of a narrow valley lying at the south-east end of the Banibal 
district. Its general direction is east and west; the range of mountains 
on the south side is of considerable elevation, and the slopes are covered 
with forest ,* on the north the hills are not so high, and are bare and stony. 

This valley contains no large villages, but there are numerons hamlets, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation. 

The Peristan stream, which drains it, takes its rise on the slopes of the 
lofty mountains at the north-east end of the valley, and Bowing in a 
westerly direction, unites with the Sunderi or Pogal stream, above its 
junction with the Bichlari. 

The banks are for the most part precipitous, especially on the north 
side. 

It is bridged just west of the village of Chiuli, and is fordable a little 
distance above it, and also, it is believed, in other places. The path from 
Kishtwdr to Kashmir, by the Nandmarg pass, crosses the Periston valley. 
It is used early in the season before the Brari Bal route becomes practi¬ 
cable. 

peristan—L at. 83° 19'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A small village in a valley of the same name, forming part of the Banibal 
district; it is utnated on the top of a spur above the west side of the village 
of H&lan. 

The inbalntanta number two families of Hindu zamfndars and a Muham¬ 
madan blacksmith. 

PeiistAn lies on the toad from Kishtwir to Kashmir by the Nandmarg 

pass. 
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drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, t.he hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath or Amrath 
is the only village in the valley. {Barrow.) 

PET DUSAR—Lat. .^3° 38'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosnr pargana, prettily situated in the midst of fine 
chunar trees at the foot of the low hills which slope down from the Panjal 
range, at the southern extremity of the valley of Kashmir. (luce.) 

PHAJIPHRA—Lat. 33° 57' Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the path between Chrar and 
Zainagam; it contains five houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

PHAK— 

The name of a pargana in the Shahir-i-Khas zitia of the Mirnj division; 
it comprises the district lying at the foot of the mountains to the north of 
Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Batapura. 

PHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 4'. Long. 74° 62'. Kiev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains seven 
houses. It possesses very little cultivation. (Aj/lmer.) 

PHALAKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Eishan Ganga 
river; it contains a masjid and the zfdrat of Saiad Sahib, and twenty-six 
houses inhabited by Muhammadans of the Jaggan caste, and also one 
or two Kashmfrf families; among the inhabitants are a blacksmith and a 
carpenter. 

PHALANG DANDA or LINGTI—Lat. 82° 60'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A boundary mark on the borders of Lahoul and Ladfik; situated noith- 
east of the Bara Lacha pass and just above Lingti (or Sarchu) camp. It 
is called Lingti by the Lahoulis, and is a high, square, insulated rock rising 
out of the Lingti plain. (Caylef — Moorcro/t.) 

PHAL(3T— 

A small village east of the tTjb river and the name of a subdivision of 
the Kathua tahsil. {Wingate). 

PHAROL—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village in the Suiu district, on the banks of the Siiru river, between 
Kartze and Sankho. 

“ It is enclosed by lofty mountains. Those on the south were thickly 
covered with snow. In the day the sun was distressingly hot (26th June}, 
whilst at night warm covering was indispensable. Goitre very coauBop.” 
{Moorero/i.) 

PHI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 28'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, situated below the jnne- 
tiou of the Payang stream. {Moorerofl.) 
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PHILIANA—Lat. SS® 21*. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, sitaated on the hill-side above the 
right bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles south of Rajaori, on the road 
towards Naoshera. 

PHINE—Lat. 35° 20'. Long, 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village of twelve houses on the right bank of the Astor river, just 
above the fort. 

PHOBRANG OR POBGUNG—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 14,600'. 
A small village passed on the Changchenmo route, 5 miles above Lnknug, 
between the latter and Chugra. It consists of one or two bouses, occupied 
in summer for the sake of the cnltivatiou of some naked barley, and 
deserted in winter for Lukung itself. No inhabited places are met with 
between this and Yarkand territory. (/Vew— Cawley.) 

PHOBWAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

'There is only one bouse in this place, which is inhabited by a Muham¬ 
madan zamindar, who is also a blacksmith; it is situated ou the bill-side, 
about 3 miles north-west of Doda. 

PHOTO LA—" PoTC La.” 

PHU OR PHUGUL—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A small village of fifteen houses on the left bank of the stream of that 
name, situated a few miles south of Shergol. 

PHUGUL— 

A tributary of the Wakha rivery rises in the mountains south of Shergo 
and joins the Wakha river at that place. (Cnnningkant,) 

PHURSOOK—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 13,936'. 

A bay on the western shores of the Pangong lake, and on the boundary 
between laidak and Chinese territory. It forms a circular little lake in 
itself. A narrow strait only connects it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of great depth in places where the hills came down in dills upon 
it, and a line-of-battle ship might have floated and sailed in and out 
of it. {^Godwin-Amttn.) 

PHUTAKSA —Tide '• Fottorsir.” 

PHYANG— Firfe ” Phayanq.” 

PIAS—Lat 33° 20'. Long. 78° 1'. Elev. 

An insignificant village in the province of Kishtwar, consisting of six or 
eight poor houses; it lira just above the left bank of the Chandra Bh4ga, 
about 21 miles east of Kishtwar, on the road towards Lahoul. 

Neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, {dllgood.) 

PIDMO—Lat. 33° 50'. Long„76°51'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskir river, a little below Zangla. 
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Gold is found in the riTer-bed between this and Chiling. (Fide “ Ceil¬ 
ing.”) (//. Strachetf.) 

PILARtl—Lat. 32° 32'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses on a cultivated strip of land on the 
right bank of the Kavi, opposite Sandar (in Chamba teriitory). 

The river is hei'e fordable throughout the year, except when the snows 
are melting. 

PILISKIMBO— « Chanaqund.” 

PIND—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

This place is situated above the east side of the path' between Chaomnk 
and Mirpur. It is said to be divided into twelve mahallas or districts, and 
to contain a large population. 

PINJCRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles north-east of Shupion. In A.D. 1814 
an action was fought on the Pinjura plain between the Sikhs and Pathans, 
in which the former were defeated; the Pathan general, however, was 
among the slain. {Vigne.) 

PIPARRAN—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 13,374'. 

The name of a conspicuous and lofty mountain in Kishtwar, lying to the 
north of Doda and to the west of the town of Kishtw£r. Its summit is 
round and sloping, and for the greater part of the year covered with snow. 

PllU. 

A word generally used in Kashmir, &c., for a pass. {Drew.) 

PIRAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 8 
miles south-west of Baramula by a good road. (Allgood.) 

PiR KA MAKAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kamil river, at the south-east 
extremity of the Uttar pargana. In the mabar&ja's records it is entered 
as forming part of the neighbouring village of Jagerpur. (Montgomerie.) 

PiR PANJAL—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 11,400'. 

A pass lying over the Panjfil range, which is crossed by the old Mogul 
road between Poshiana and AKab4d SaiAi. Europeans, however, frequently 
use the name to denote the whole chain of mountains enclosing the valley 
of Kashmir on the south-west side. 

The highest peaks in this part of the range exceed 15,000 feet, and their 
summits are generally covered with snow. 

The geological formation of the range is chiefly of amygdaloid trap; in 
the south, south-east, and south-west, however, the surface in some places 
is composed of limestone containing marine fossils, and Vigne noticed 
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beletnnites and small shells. Baron Hiigel says clay and mica schist are 
found on the west side of the Pir Panjal np to its summit, and single 
pieces of hornblende are lying about. 

Captain Montgomerie, R.E,, when conducting the survey operations, 
remarked that on the Pir Panjal peaks the electricity was so troublesome, 
even when there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a 
portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the tlieodolite. 

The summit of the Pir Panjal pass, which has an elevation of 11,100 
feet, is distant about 6 miles east of Poshiana and 5 miles south-west 
of Aliabad Sarai. 

The summit is reached from the western side by a steep, narrow, 
boulder-strewn path, cut in zig-zag form out of the mountain-side. The 
path is fairly good, but in places decidedly rough, over large rocks and loose 
stones. Progress upwards is necessarily slow, but with ordinary expedi¬ 
tion the top of the pass can be reached in something under four houi-s from 
leaving Poshiana. In ascending, one passes successively through the dif¬ 
ferent stages of mountain vegetation. On nearing the summit, the pines, 
firs and shrubs vanish, and nothing is found but stunted grass, rocks, and 
fallen stones. From the summit of the pass, which is comparatively level, 
with lofty walls of mountain masses on either side, is a gradual and 
easy descent over a grass-covered plateau, like a mountain meadow, hem¬ 
med in by walls of rock, a glen 5 miles long by half a mile in width, 
which brings one to Aliab£d Sarii. On the top of the pass there are 
two stone huts, called Chedikana and Rasikund, built in the time of the 
Moguls as refuges for travellers during storms, and a ruined octagonal stone 
tower, loop holed on all sides, crowns the summit. 

Near this tower are some huts, one of which is occupied by a fakir 
during the summer mouths; and hard by is the grave of a Muhammadan 
fakir, named Pir Panjal, from whom the pass takes its name. 

, The Pir Panjal pass is closed for about three and a half months, and opens 
for foot-passengers about the middle of April, and if the weather be fine, 
for horses about a month later. (Montgimerie — Wakefield — Bate*.) 

PIRSB RIVER OR PIRSA— 

Rises in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake. 

** This intermittent affluent, which joins the sonth end of the lake (Tsomorari), alter a 
oonree of 40 or 60 miles in two branches from the westward, is the same with the 
Fangpok (Fankpo) branch of the Rnpsha (or Para) river, which sends half its water into 
the lake, and half to join the Parang branch of the river at Narhn Snmdo, sometimes both 
at once, and sometimes altematelj in different years; an instance of diatomosis which, if 
insignificant from the smallness of its scale, is remarkable as the only one that 1 have 
ever seen or heard of in all West Nari or the Indian Himalaya." 

The mountains round are from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the valley. 
More than 80 miles down, this valley (which had narrowed) opens into a 
wider one, running north and sonth, which is that of which part is occupied 
by Tsomorari, At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping plain j 
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the fan made by Pirsa stream; this is bounded at a distance of 3 
or 4 miles from the mouth of the gorge, by the low ridge, of smooth 
rounded form and brown earthy surface, which there makes the eastern side 
of the larger valley. {Strachey — Drew.) 

PITAK—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. about 10,700'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. 

“ There is an isolated rock here a few hundred feet high, on which all the 
older buildings are situated. The monastery is on the summit at one end 
and there is a fortiBcatiou of two towers connected by a double wall that 
must have helped to make the rock a strong position.” The cultivation 
here is irrigated from the Indus. The road from Srinagar to Leh passes to 
the north of the village. General Strachey remarks that the Indus is ” ford¬ 
able here at all seasons, being subdivided into two streams, which in the 
middle of May I found each 100 yards wide, and at the utmost knee-deep 
or li feet.” {Drew — H. Strachey.) 

PIUN—Lat. 34° 6«'. Long. 76° 38'. Elev. 8,900', approx. 

A village of twenty houses in Chorbat (Baltistan). It is situated on the left 
bank of the Sliyok at the junction of the Chorbat stream. It is a stage 
on the Ldh-Skardu routes. Supplies can be obtained here for the journey 
over the Chorbat La. Camping ground very limited. The Chorbat stream 
is quite unfordable in summer. It is crossed at this village by a good 
bridge. 

This place is marked Paxfain on the map, {Aylmer.) 

POAT LA—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 18,752'. 

Is crossed between Zanskar and Chamba, and lies south of Padam. 

POBGUNG —Tide “ Phobrano.” 

PODALLA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

The name of the spur which tends in an easterly direction from the Ingima 
ridge, at the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. {Moatyomerie.) 

POGAL—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

The name of a valley lying towards the south-east end of the Banihal dis- 
trict; it is drained by the Sunderi or Pogal stream, which takes its rise on 
the southern slopes of the Nandmarg mountain, and flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction to a junction with the Peristan stream, a tributary of the 
Bichl&ri river. 

POHRU- 

This river, which is mentioned by Moorcroft as the Lalakoal, is a collection 
of nearly all the streams which drain the north end of the valley of 
Kashmir. 

It is formed by the junction of the Kamil with the Lahwal, or Lolab 
stream near the village of Mogalpur, from whence it flows in a southerly 
direction, finding its way through a gap scarcely 800 yards wide in the 
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range of hills between the Uttar and Machipura parganas; it then takes 
a more easterly course, and empties itself into the Jhelam, lat. >'14° 16', 
long. 74° 28', immediately above the village of Dubgao, about 3 miles 
sonth-west of Sopiir, Its principal tributaries flow in by the right bank, 
aud comprise the Dangerwari and Tala streams and the Marwar river. 

The Pohru is about 7u yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth 
according to the season. In the early part of the year it is a fine river, 
and navigable for the larger description of passenger boats as far as 
Awatkula, a village situated on its left bank, about twenty hours' journey 
by boat from Duhgao. About half-way from Dubgao the river becomes 
narrow and rapid by passing for about 200 or 300 yards between rocks, where 
its bed is very rough with large boulders, and the stream is so strong that 
it is usually necessary to obtain assistance from the adjoining villages to pull 
the boats through the rapids. There are several villages and groves along 
the hanks of the river, and the scenery, especially in the latter half of 
the journey, is very pretty. About 4 or 5 miles below Awatkuls, the 
river turns to the east, and after passing through the gap in the low 
range of hills, it becomes narrower, but deep, slow and smooth, and its 
banks, which are high and sloping, are covered with various kinds of 
shrubs aud trees. (Mooreroft — Vigne — luce.) 

POHRUPET—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by trees, situated on the right bank of the Pobm 
river, about 3 miles south-east of Cbogal. It is said to contain about one 
hundred houses. 

POLAKONKA PASS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 16,300'. 
Leads from the head of the Puga rivulet down to the salt lake of Tsokar 
on the Bupshu plateau. Both ascent and descent very gradual. Boad 
becomes heavy S miles before reaching the camping ground on the banks 
of the fresh-water lake which lies south-east of the Tsokar. The crest of 
the pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. It is a very deep de¬ 
pression in the axis of the chain which runs parallel to the left bank of 
the Indus. The hills to the right and left are bold and rugged. Height 
of pass, according to Reynolds, 16,682'; Dr. Thomson, 16,500'. {Begnold$ 
— TAoauon.) 

POLONG KABPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,600'. 

A camping ground on the left lunk of the Karakash river, 21 miles 
below Tak Marpo, and above Suru camp. It is passed on one of the varia¬ 
tions of the Changchenmo route, leaving the western route at Chnngtas. 
A huge rock here in the bed of the valley on the left bank. Camping 
g^und good. Grass plentiful. Five miles below camp the river takes 
a sudden bend to the north-west. (Tko/frr.) 

PONI—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated in a wide and fertile valley at the 
foot of a sandstone ridge abont 15 miles north of Abnur. This valley 
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lies nortb and south, and is not many hundred feet above the level of the 
Paujab. Supplies of all sorts are plentiful. (Allgood.) 

rOPCHI—Lost. 84°40'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Nuhr£ district, on the left hank of the Nuhri river. It is 
passed on the summer route by the Karakoram, about half-way between 
Taghar and Pauamikh. 

PORtJSPCR— 

The name of a pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a swampy district situated near the centre of the 
valley north-west of Srinagar. Kowsa is the chief place in the pargana. 

rOSHIANA— Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 8,350', approx. 

A village situated about 30 miles north-east of Rajaori, on the west side 
of the Pi'r Panjal pass : it lies on the side of a narrow glen high above the 
right hank of the Chitta P4ni stream. It contains about fifty flat-roofed 
cottages built of wood and plaster, arranged in terraces, the roofs resting 
against the bank, by which means they are in some measure protected from 
the effects of snow-storms. The village lies considerably beneath the 
limit of forest, hut there are very few trees near it. The green slope on the 
side of which it is built, and whose summit is 700 or 800 feet above it, 
affords a pasturage for sheep and goats; but the extent of cultivation 
is nearly confined to turni|i8 ; and Posbi&na owes its existence entirely to 
its situation on the highway to Kashmir, on which, or ont he plains, it 
is dependent for supplies of grain. 

There is an old and ruiued sar&i a little above the left of the road, and 
within a few hundred yards of the village. Poshiana is deserted by its in. 
habitants during the winter months, when it is enveloped in snow. This 
village does not afford much accommodation for the traveller, it being nsual 
to pitch tents on the fiat roofs of the houses. Some space might perhaps 
be found above the west side of the vill.tge. There are a couple of houses 
that could be used by travellers in cases of necessity. In summer supplies 
are procurable, and rich grass is plentiful, hut water is somewhat scarce. 

From PoshiAna two paths lead over the Panjal range into Kashmir, viz., 
the high-road which crosses the Pir Panjal pass, and a footpath by the 
Chitta Pani pass; this latter route is impracticable for laden animals. 

A tax (called zar-i-markab) of B5 a pony is levied at Poshi&na. 
There are about 500 ponies used for carrying loads here, 

POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 8,337'. 

A wooded hill situated on vhe western edge of the valley of Kashmir, 
between Firozpur and Kiig. Vigne calls this the highest of all the isolated 
hills within the valley. 

The peth usually taken between K6g and Firozpur passes round the 
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north side o£ this hill, but there is said to be a shorter but rougher way 
through the glen to the south. 

POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the hill of the same name on its east side ; 
it lies on the path between Kag and Pirozpur. There are about ten houses 
in the village inhabited by zamfndars, among whom are some pirzadas and 
weavers. 

POTA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which is on the left bank of the 

Punch Tdi rirer, about 7 miles north of Cbaomuk. 

POTI—Lat. 83° 7'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying on the slopes of the ridge, about 7 miles 

south of Mirpur, to the west of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains 
about eighty houses, and is held in jagir by Raja Sultan Khan. 

POTSHAI—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated near the noithern shore 
of the Wular lake, about 3 miles west of Bandipura, on the road towards 
Sopiir. 

POWEN—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Suru river, opposite Kargil; river-bank 
from here down to junction with the Dras river lined with cultivation and 
orchards. (Bellevt.) 

PRAHNU—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 76° 47'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A village in the district of Chorbat in Baltistan on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It is irrigated by a torrent of the same name. Considerable cul¬ 
tivation, Here there is a deposit of alluvium to depth of 600 or 700 feet 
behind some isolated rocks. The inhabitants of the two small hamlets of 
Do and Thang winter here. There are about fifty houses. A mile above 
the village is the only permanent bridge over the Shy It is 125 feet 
long by 5 feet broad. It is very shaky and bends considerably. Here 
the Shyok valley is very narrow. Supplies procurable. {^Thomton — J^lMer.) 

PUD—Lat. 32° 36'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 13 miles north of that 
town on the road towards Badrawdr. 

The village, which contains about twenty-five bouses, is situated on ele¬ 
vated ground at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are pro¬ 
curable with difficulty, and in the dry season water has to be brought from 
some distance. 

The road to Basaoli is somewhat rough and difficult for cattle. 
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There is said to he a path from Pud, leading directly towards Dalhousie, 
which crosses the Ravi at Salo. 

PUGA CAMP AND STREAM—Lat. 78° 25'. Long. 33° 15'. Elev, 15,200'. 
On the right hank of the Puga rivulet (or Knlung-Chu); is situated about 
half-way between the Polakonka pass and the Indus, opposite Mahiye. It 
is a halting-place on the route from the Tsomorari lake to Leh. The route 
from L4h to Hanle and Gardok also passes through it. There are sulphur 
mines and borax-fields here. The former are worked by the Kashmir govern¬ 
ment, and the latter by the pooier traders from Kulu and Lahoul. Hot 
springs occur in the bed of the rivulet for a lengtl of about two miles, and 
its banks are quite white with saline matter that is being continually pre¬ 
cipitated. The springs vary in temperature from 80° to 14S° F., the hottest 
containing chloride of soda and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution, and those 
of low temperature chloride and borate of soda, both in solution. The Puga 
stream rises at the foot of the Polakonka pass, and flowing east, joins the 
Indus opposite Mahiye. The ravine through which it flows is in parts 
thickly covered with myricaria bushes. Some of them are about 15 feet 
high, with stout, erect trunks about 6 inches in diameter. {Cunningham 
— TkomtOH — Drew.) 

PULAK—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the left bank of the Punch T6i river, about 
12 miles north-west of Mirpur, on the direct path towards Kotil. The 
village, which is divided into four mahallas, is situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of the hills, which is bisected by a low spur. 

The inhabitants are all Muhammadans, and number about sixty families 
of zamfndars, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. 

Provisions are procurable; the main supply of water is drawn from a 
brackish well, but excellent water may be obtained from the river, which 
flows at some little distance to the west. There is said also to be a baoli 
of pure water in the village. 

PU LARA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

This village is situated on both hanks of the Dali Nar stream, which is 
here crossed by a narrow bridge; it lies about fifteen miles north-east 
of Punch, on the path leading towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpur, and 
Sang Safid passes. The village contains about eighteen houses in all, in¬ 
habited by Muhammadan Kashmiri zamindars. 

Some little rice is grown in the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley. 

PULUMBA CHU— 

A tributary of the Suru river. Rises in the mountain range that lies 
between the valleys of the Suru and Wakha rivers, and flowing west, 
enters the Suru river at Kartze. (Moorem/t.) 
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PUNCH—Lat. Long Elev. 

The territory of Punch, which is held by lUja Moti Singh * a consin of 
Maharaja Ranbir Sini;h, was wrested by the Dogra brothers under 
Maharaja Ranjit Sine’ll, from Raja Mir Baz Khin, Gujar, its hereditary 
ruler, about forty years ago. It formed part of the possessions of Raja Dhian 
Singh, wliich descended to his sons, Jowahir Singh and Moti Singh. The 
intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to 
bis banishment to the Panjab, on a cash pension of one lakh per annum, 
and to the absorption of his pittrimonial estate in the Jamu territory, 
Moti Singh gained r)ie good graces of Gulib Singh by submission, and 
received from him the grant of Punch on conditions of fidelity and al¬ 
legiance. 

In its general aspect the district is throughout very mountainous, the 
ranges to the north and east being of considerable elevation. 

The valley of the Punch T6i or Palasta river, in which is situated the 
capital, is of considerable extent, with an average width of about one mile; 
it is enclosed by low and beautifully wooded hills, and produces abundant 
crops of rice. The climate of the lower valleys is somewhat humid, and is 
said at times to be malarious j that of the upper slopes and mountains is 
cool and healthy. 

The following is a report on Punch made to the Panjdb Government 
by Pandit Manphiil in the year ]86d 

Phnch is bounded as follows: On the north by the high moantain chain, an oBsboot 
of the Pir Panjdl range, which divides it from the Khnkkha country, Uri, Chikar 
and Danna; on the east by the Pir Panjdl range; on the south by the parganas of 
Rdjaori Jhupal, and Kotli, under Jamd; on the west by the river Jbelnm. 

The principal line of the Bhimbar and BdjBOif route from the Paujdb to Easbmfr 
passes through the south-east comer of Punch. 


* Miin Kishor Singh, Dogri. 


Bdja Dhian Singh, Prime 
Minister of Mahat<ja 
Haiyit Singh. 


Mahardja Gulkb Singh. 
Habuiija Banbir Singh. 


Bdia Jovrahir Singb, died 
in 1860 at Ambdla. 
after having lived 
iu exile two years. 


Bdja Moti Singb. 


Mahardja Bdja 

Fartab Singh, Bam S^h. 

Baler of Jamd and Kashmir. 
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It if divided into aeven dUmota;— 

1. MattU, containing three parganaa, Harell. Handi, and Tat. B 

The revennes of thia district, consisting of land tax .graxing taxes 

(“ inr-i^chopan ” and “ shakhshoomaree,”)aod license tax baj-U 
peshewnno,”) amonnt annaall; to Co.'s mpees . , 47,000 

The town of Pdncb, the capital of the principality, is sitnated in a 
small fert railey, on the bank of the river Pir PanjAl, in pargana 
Haveli. Its popnistion is estimated at 8,000 sonls. The booses 
are generally kocha. The rdja lives in the fort, which is bnilt 
of stone and snrrounded by a triple row of walls. 

2. Maindur, containing two parganaa, Haindnr and Bobrin, in a small 

valley watered by the Pir Pan jil river. Amount of nvenne . 47,00^^ 

3. Puratoa-Thttkiala, containing two parganaa, Pnrawa and Thokila. 

Revenue .. . . 11X100 

4. Bagha», containing two parganaa, Baghan and Salian . 46,000 

The Baghan valley, watered by a hill stream, is one of the most fertile 

tracts in the territory. 

6. Pari, containing five parganaa. Pari, Pnlungi, Palandri, Mangors, 


and Barul. Revenue .. 46,000 

Pari consists of an extensive plateau. 

6, Pui^tura, containing five large villages, Panjsnrs, Bnhramgnis, 

Chondeemnrb, Dogree, snd Poshana. Revenne . . . 1,350 

7. Sadroon, a hilly tract, held in jsgir by RAja Surnndax Ebdn, Gt^ar, 

a hereditary chief. Valued at.10,000 


Total Company's B . 817,350 

Add other items of revenue— 

1. * Zukst” (cnstoms duties) farmed to Bardir Hara Singh, a khatri of 

Uonza Wall, in pargana Pind Dadan Kbin, Zilla Jhelam, Prime 
Minister of the raja, for ...... . 20,983 

2. Stamped paper revenne, farmed to ditto for.8,000 

3. “ Phoolsehrs," or tax on marriage from Mnhammadans, farmed to 

ditto for.8,000 

4. Monopoly of the sale of the " chikri ” wood growing in the par- 

ganas of Sohrin and Sudroon, farmed to ditto for . . . 1,000 

6. Monopoly of the sale of “ chob-i-koot" (d uchlandia voracotia) grow- 

ing in the pargana of Mandi only, farmed to ditto for . . 1,000 

6. Monopoly of the sale of iron procured from the mines in pargana 

Mandi, Sohrin and Thnkiala, the only iron mines worked ont 

in the territory, farmed to ditto for .... , l,00o 

7. “ Fnroee," or fines levied in the Judicial and Revenne departments, 

estimated at. 60,000 

Total Revenue, Co.’s B . . 307,333 

Ehalsa paid into the rdja’s treasury. . . 897,333 

Jagir held by Rl^a Surundaz KhAn . . 10,000 

2 U 
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The lend revenue is collected in cash, at revenue rates fixed on hnd 
Mode of CoUection, Land Eevenne. with reference to the quality of soil; for 

instance 

rPer Bhamtee, ) Co.'a B 

iMd Rewntto determined bj the qnenUty J „ Tanks, V Prom 2 12 0 
ofeeedeowD. I „ Anna, * ) To 3 4 0 

C „ Tack, 13 Co.'8 rupees. 

The first gathering of the cotton crop belongs to government, whieh 
sells it to zamindars and others, at five seers less than the current price per 
rupee. Cotton grows chiefly in pargana Maindur. 

The following additional taxes are collected in kind 
In grain— 


Wheat 
Indian oom 
Bice 

Turmerte 

Sugarcane 

Ghee 


2 seers* for each mpee of land rerenae. 

2 seers and 1} eeer ditto. 

Lately grown in parganas Hsvelf and Maindnr. 
The government supplies the seed, and takes f 
of the produce. 

per boffalo, two seers; par cow, one seer. 


“ Andrdaua ” (pomegranate seed), which grows in pargana Maindur 
only, from five to ten seers per house or family. 

Woollen cloth, " puttu,” one yard per rupee of land revenue. 

Apricot “ khubani, zardaloo; ” pears, “ butung,” and " nak," 
as much as may be required by government. 

The “zurchopan,” or grazing tax, is levied from shepherds at Co.'s 
B15-10 per 100 head of sheep. The parganas of Punjsar®, Sobrin, Mand 
Sudroon, and Baghan, contain the largest number of sheep. 

The " shakh-shoomaree" is collected on buffaloes and cows from the 
owners, who are mostly Gcyars, a well-known pastoral tribe, the ancient in- 
habitonts of Punch, at the rate of one rupee and eight annas or U 
rupees per buffalo, and twelve annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “ zur-i-markib ”) of five rupees per pony is levied at 
Foshiana, a large village of some commercial importance, in pargana Funj- 
sarae, on the Kash mir road. There are about 600 ponies iwed for carry¬ 
ing loads in this village. 

The “ bAj4-pediewuran ” is a tax on trades. The banias Cprovision- 
sellers) of Mandi, a trading place in pargana HaveH, pay at one rupee i^er 
shop. Those of Punch are exempt from the payment of this duty. All 
other traders, artizaiis, carpenUn, iroasmithib weavers, barbers, leather- 
makers, tailors, silk-twiners, dyers, soap-makers, com-gtinders, &c., pay at 
the rate of two rupees per 8h<^ or bouse. 

Costams and Tmde. The " znkat" consists of transit and 

town duties. 


* A wcr i> cqiwl to 14 teen of English ftanUnrde 
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Bate* oftran*it duty letted oh certain article* ofemporl and import. 

Imports into Punch from the Jamu and British territories, for Punch 
or Kashmir:— 


Co.’s B 

Engligh cotton piece goods . . . 12 8 0 per mannd of English 

standard. 

Coarse country cloth, cotton and woollen 7 8 0 ditto. 

Sogarcandy . . . . . 15 0 0 ditto. 

Sugar. 13 8 0 ditto. 

Coarse sugar. 6 8 0 ditto. 

Molasses. 6 0 0 ditto. 

Salt • . . . • . .6 0 0 ditto. 

If taken in lamps . 0 11 0 per lamp withont 

reference to size, 
and weight. 

Kiriana (apices, medicinal drags, tie.) . 12 8 0 per mannd of Eng¬ 
lish standard. 

Tobacco. 7 8 0 ditto. 

Cotton. 6 0 0 ditto. 


Imported from Kashmir >~- 

Kashmir hlankets (fat) per piece . .080 

Fattd, per piece of ten yards . 0 8 0 

Apples (per handred) . .10 0 


Exports from Pdnch :->• 

Pdnch hlankets, per piece. 8 annas or 6 annas. 

Ghi.2 IS 0 per mannd of Eng¬ 

lish standard. 

Buffalo, female, per head . . . 8 18 0 

„ male.14 0 

Ufote.—Export of cows and oxen strictly prohibited. 

Leather, per pony-load . . .18 0 

The duties are collected by the men of the contractor, Sarddr Kara 
Singh, at the different customs posts or chokis, of which there are seven¬ 
teen* on the frontier, and five in the interior of the country. 

The following are the principal commercial lines through Punch - 

let .—The principal road from the Fknjib to Kashmir by Bhimbar, 
Rajaori, Punch, and the Pir Panjdl pass; Baramgala (next stage from 
Tbdna in Bajaori} and Poshiana are the only two stages in Punch on this 
line. 


* 7 on the river Jhelam. 

6 on the Kashmir border. 
4 on the Jamd border. 

17 


875 
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ind .—From Thtoa on the above line to Kashmir by Punch, the Hiji 
Pir and Baramula passes, v<r.— 


Milo, 

From Thins to 

f Sohrin, 16 Crass the Rattan Pfr spnr at ths 
Iloonar pass. 

Pinch, 14 
KahdU, 9 
Aliabid, 8 

titi, 17 Cross the Hiji Plr pass, Hidrshid 
Sarii, a balting-plaoe, a short dia* 
tance beyond the pass. Ori is in 
the Khnkkha hills, thence to Bira- 
mdla and Srinagar as in Route XI, 
Appendix XXIV to Trade Report, 

This road is open all the year round, and passable for laden ponies 
throoghout from the Panjib to Kashmir, though the above portion within 
Punch territory is more ragged and difficult than the Mozafarabid line, 
the only other road from the Panjib to Kashmir which is not closed in 
winter. 

The Kashmir traders use this road in winter. 

dnf.—From the Find Dadan Khin suit mines and Bawal Pindi, by 
Kahiita, through Punch to Kashmir :— 

From Pind Dadan Khin in zilla Jhs- 
inm to Eahdta, in zilla Bawal Pindi, 


by Chnkowal 

From Bawal Pindi to Kabdta, a 

. about 60 

tahsfl 

hu. 

station .... 

o 

From Eididta to the ferry on 

the 

16 

** 

Jhelnm river ... 

• 

16 

„ Cross over into Pduch 
territory. 

/ Palandrf . 


6 

*1 

1 Dana . . 


4 

»* 

In Pdneh J Puinngl . 


7 

»» 

territory. 1 Pdneh 


16 

•> 

1 Xandi . 


8 

>* 

Vsnltdopothri 


9 

It 

Tosha Kudin . 


5 

„ A halting-plaee and a 
diokf in an exten¬ 
sive plateau, over the 
pass in the PlrPsnjdl 
range, in Kashmir 
territory. 

Fatan . 

• 

6 

„ In the valley Kash¬ 
mir. 

Srinagar. 
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This is a more difficult but shorter than either of the two above roads 
within Punch territory. It is passable for laden ponies, and by it the 
Punch traders, and Bija Moti Singh, who is the larg^t trader in salt in 
Punch, in particular, send their goods to Kashmir. 

Open for six months—from May or June to October and November- 
only. 

4t \.—From Mart to Punch 


From Hsri to Rubit 
Ferry on the Jhelum called Taeen . 

Pari.16 

Dona Randi . . . 8 

Pduch . , .8 


4 iot. 

6 „ Cross the river into Pdnoh 
territory. Taeen is a village 
on the left bank of the river in 
Pdneh. This ferry is also called 
"Dulkot,” from the name of 
the fort in Taeen. 

„ Road billy and difficnit, but 
passable for laden ponies. 

’* ^ Road in a valley. 

ft A 


This road is used by the Punch traders, who bring large quantities of 
gh(, blankets, &c., to Mart. Tlie portion from Rnbiit to Pari is the moat 
difficult. It is, however, passable throughout for laden ponies and mules. 

There are numerous passes leading directly from Pdnch into the 
Kashmir valley, of these the Nilkanta, Firozpur, 2iamir, Tosha Maidin, and 
Sang Safid are most used. 

The monopolising system of trade on the part of government and itg 
officials is carried on in Punch to a much greater extent than in the Jamd 
and Kashmir territories. The trade in Find Dodan Kh&n rock salt and the 
Pdnch ghi, the only articles capable of an extensive speculation, is chiefly 
in the hands of Sarddr Hara Singh, the prime minister of Bdja Moti Singh, 
and the contractor of customs, stamps, &c., on his own account, as well as 
that of his master. The purchase aud sale of the other valuahle produc. 
tions of the country, »»#., the iron, the "chikri " (a superior kind of wood 
need in making Combs in the Panjdb, particularly at Amritsar) and the 
root of the wood " cbob-i-koot ” {Aveilandia voraeoita) are also monopolised 
by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

About 20,000 maunds of salt, worth more than Co.'s S60,000 at the 
Pind Dadan Khdn mines, is believed to be thus annnally import^ by Hara 
Singh, for sale in Pdnoh and Kashmir; and tlie annual quantity of ghi ex¬ 
ported to the Panjdb is estimated at 8,000 mannds. Most of the ghi con- 
snmed in Mari and Rawal Pindi comes from Pdnch. The price paid by 
Hara Singh in Pdnch is about B7 per maund (equal to 1^ mannds English 
standard), and that obtained in the Panjdb from B14 to 17 per English' 
mauud. 
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Civil Ettailuimeuls and Troop*, and Ikeir eUimated eoti per annum. 
Principal Officers:— 


Co.'s B 


MUn Onlib Singh, Chief Miiitarj 
Officer ..... 2,600 

Billn, Snbadar .... 1,000 

SerdAr Han Singh, Minister . . 1,000 All these officers as well 

as the tahsfidars aleo hold 
farms of Tillages. 

Bead Mnnshis and Officials in the 
Sadder Office .... 2,400 

6,900 

Co.'s B Oo.’s B 

Fire DisMct Officers — 

Tahslldara .... 900 

Tahsfl Establishments . . 200 

- 1400 

Bine Tbdnadan . . . 800 The thdnsdars are police 

officers under the t^sfl* 
dan. 

200 Sepoys nnder the TbAno- 
dan, at Ca'a B4 each. . 800 

— 1,600 The sepoys in thdnas are 

armed with matchlocks, 
awoids and shields. 

A regiment of inbntry, consist. 

ing of 400 sepoys and officers ... 16,000 The regiment is esntoned 

at Fdneh. 


Total estimated cost of CSril and 
Military Batab li ahm e nt . ... 25,000 

^ regimoit is properly drilled and disciplined. Their clothing con* 
sists of a ted cloth tnrlm, red woollen coat, bloc woollen pantaloons with 
red stripe. The sepoys are armed with bkunuar (flint gnns) and sword, and 
ssre recruited chiefly from the Jamfl hills. There are about fiO Hindnstinb 
in the regiment. The pay of the sepoy is Co.’s fi5, of which B2 are 
monthly deducted for rations, and 8 annas for clotiiing. 

The rations cost little or nothing to the rdja, being supplied from the 
grain and ghi collected from the samiadars, as shown uncter tlie head of 
land leyenue collections. 

In 1882 the whole force in the rija’s territories was 1,000 men, mostly 
DogrAs and ChibbAlis. 
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Mr. Henve^, in bis rrport ot 1882, gives the Eollowiog details of the 
forts 


Ko. 

ITmot of Wasint. 

Fuu of PotI. 

B 

B 

RMisrka. 

1 

Id Pfiiioh. 

Pdncli . 

j 115 

a 

This ia the aenfoa of Bija Mot( 
Singh. The guard* are under 
Den Din. There is a maga- 






tine here. 

2 

Naindar . 

Monkot . . 

18 

1 


3 

Bigh 

Do. 

JowAhirgArh 

15 

1 

TUa wftt built b; BfQa Jowabir 
Singh. 

4 

B<gh . . 

12 

1 

S 

Sadh Manai 

Pari 

12 

1 


e 

Do. . 

Nalpugi 

10 



7 

Bigb . 

Tain , 

10 



8 

1*0. 

Palang 

9 



9 

Do. 

Ooara . 

10 



10 

Do. 

PaUndrt . 

10 



11 

Do. 

Badal 

11 



12 

Do. , , 

Knndri • 

9 






2S8 

9 


- — 







The district officers, called tahsfldars, dispose of all revenue, civil, and 
criminal eases, referring only heinous crimes, 
w so Utica ^ murder, Une-killing, &c., for orders 

to the Sndder Adslnt at Punch, presided over by the rija himself. 

Mfdn Oulib Singh, of Seeba, a relation of the r£ja, is commander-in- 
chief of his troops, and also chief judicial functionary. 


Billu, Snbadar, a Thakur of Jamd, assists the Mf&n in both the civil 
and military departments. 

Hara Singh, a khatrf of Mousa Waif, pargana Find Dadan Kbin, zilla 
Jhelum, is the chief adviser and coadjutor of the rija in all matters of 
finance and trade. He possesses great inSuence over the rija. 

The rija devotes most of his time to sporting, leaving much of bis work 
to be done by Miin Gnlib Singh or Hara Singh. 

There is no code or written law. All decisions are regpilated by prece- 
dento, will, or judgment of the presiding officer. 
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No leooid of cases, excepting those of murder, kine-killing, &c., is pre¬ 
pared, either in the Mof ussU or Sadder Coorts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal and rerenne, are pnnishable bj fine, 
which is usnally resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being 
awarded on default. Capital punishment is never inflicted. Imprison* 
ment is commutahle to fine even in case of murder. 

In cases of theft and cattle-stealing, in which stolen property is reco¬ 
vered, both parties are generally fined; the money paid by the pl^ntiff, at 
the rate of one fourth of the value of the recovered property, is called 
"shakurana” (thanks). 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorities 
themselves, on being reported by the police, even if there be no complaint 
made by either party, for the sake of fine, which is imposed on both parties 
in one form or another. 

Any marriage effected amongst Musalmans without marriage deed 
being endorsed on the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Fine leviable 

from the kizi . 


Co.’e B 
. 85 

*• 

from the iritiieues . , 


. 85 


from the husband . . 


. 85 

• » 

from the parent# or relatives 

of the bride 

. 86 


from the village lambardar 

* • 

. 85 


The value of stamped paper prescribed for marriage deed is fi7 for the 
marriage of a widow, and fi3 for the marriage of a virgin. 

All petitions presented to the Sadder Adalut are endorsed on stamped 
paper of two annas value. No written petitions are taken in a mofussil 
court, all proceedings being conducted viva voee. Government takes one 
fourth share of all sums decreed in civil suits. 

The admioistratiou of Bfija Motf Singh is complained of as being ver/* 
oppressive, and the taxation as exceedingly heavy. 

On the other hand. Sir O. St. John has recently referred in a demi- 
official letter of the flth August 1883 to the "succem of (the maharaja's 
cottsiu) Motf Singh of Pdoch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Besides the ususl higar (pressed labour), the agricultural have to 

*®Ppfy every harvest at the rate of one man to every two houses, to 

coUect grass for the rija’s stables and fuel for his kitchen, as well as for 
sale to a contractor, to whom Oie monopoly of the sale fuel in the town 
of Fdnch is given. 

Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatherer, thousands of 
the mmindars* (agriculturists) of Punch annually come to Man, Abbotta- 


• .Hisdii.—Brahnins. 

Mmtalmd* CToifw.—SoaUooo, Holis, Dboond. KanU, SaUee. Jnnjas, Doooial, Batmal, *«. 
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b£d, and Bawal Pindi, where they lahonr hard as cooliee for the season, and 
save as much of their wages as they possibly can to pay into the raja's 
treasury. 

PUNCH—Lat. 83“ 45'. Long. 74“ 9'. Elev. 3,800'. 

The principal town in the dominions of the raja Moti Singh is situated on 
sloping ground towards the northern side of a long open vaUey ; it lies 
above the right bank of the Punch T6i, in the angle formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Bitarh, about a mile distant from either river. 

Both' the Bitarh and Punch Tdi are nnbridged ; the former is fordable 
throughout the year, except on the occasion of floods; the latter during the 
winter months only; for the remainder of the year a ferry-boat plies. Punch 
lies about half-way between Bhimbar and Srinagar, on the high-road by 
the Sdran valley and H5ji Fir pass, being distant about &6 miles from 
the former town and 88 from the latter ; by the direct routes to Srinagar 
crossing the Firozpur or Tosha Maidan passes it is considerably less. 

Kotli is distant about 29 miles, and may be reached by two roads, 
eis., that following the bank of the Punch T6i, or crossing the Sona and 
Nandberi Qalis, by way of M4ukot. 

The general shape of the town is oblong, its greatest length being from 
east to west; it is not surrounded by either wall or ditch. The streets are 
narrow, that in the middle of the town, which is the principal thorough¬ 
fare, being lined with shops on either side. 

There are about 750 houses in the town, which are generally single¬ 
storied, with flat mud roofs. On the open space east of the town, and 
between it and the sepoys' lines, there is a darbar hall, a substantial brick 
building; it stands on the southern side of the road; to the north is another 
large edifice, the magazine, containing ammunition and military stores; 
there is also a sarai. The prison, which is near the cantonment, is said to 
accommodate about 200 prisoners, 80 being criminals, and the rest 
debtors. There is a government garden in the lower portion of the town, 
and near it two madrasas or colleges for Hindus; there is also one for Mu¬ 
hammadans. There are two masjids and two ziarats, vie,, that of Saiad 
Gafur and the Ali Fir-ki-Takia. 

Though not noted for any manufacture, the trade of Flinch, as might 
be expected from its position, is very considerable, and it is inhabited by a 
variety of races, Hindus predominating. Hari Bim is the principal banker. 

The following is an approximate list of the dwellings and occupations 
of the inhabitants 


Shops, Muhammadan . 

,. Hindd 

Qoldamiths, Hindda . 
Foreign merchants and traders 
Carpenters . . 


. SO in bazdr. 

. 90 „ 

. 18 

. 40 from the Panj&b, Ac. 
. 10 
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Blacksmiths 





» 

Uoehis 





6 

Nfilband 





1 

Hillers 





. 40 

Mebtsra 





4 

Hurkabdns . 





. 60 borse-ksepsra in government employ. 

Kashmiris . 





. 834 of all tradm and ocenpatione. 

Bigfiris (coolies) 



a 


. 87 

Kabfirs (bearers) 





. 10 

Hill lamicdars 



• 


. 60 

Bbias 





. 80 Kaahmirif. 

M&llas 





. 4 

Stiade 




a 

. a 

Pandita 



e 


. 18 in govamment employ. 

Biahmins 


a 

a 

0 

. 8 


780 


The namber of ponies, See., svMlable for trsnsport most be very great, 
as it is stated that forty maonds (probaidy " kaeba ” maands of I6i seers 
each] of grain are daily expended in their keep ; they are the property of 
government, and are employed in earrying grain, See. Bice of sorts, makai 
(maize), kannak, jao (barley), dall of the mfim, mash, and mussdr vArie> 
ties, and a little cotton, are produced in the neighbourhood, and sold in 
the baz£r at the following rates for British currency, the local seer weight 
being one fifth heavier than the Ludidna or British seer• 

S«9 par npta, 

Ktonak.14 to IS, soeotding to quality. 

Atta (8our) . • • • . li to 18 „ „ 

Ifuda (fins flour) . . • . 8 

Bios, hasmatti, b«t sort . .10 

Bios, common • « « .18 

Arfiawa (eroahsd barley) . . .84 

Hakai atta • . > • . 88 to 88 

Dall, mashki . . . • .14 

„ mfim . . • .18 

„ mussfir . • . .16 

Balt. 

6bi.8 

OU. H 

Punch is well supplied with water, which is bronght by i»hann»1« from 
the neighbouring streanu; there is also a small spring near the Hindu 
temple to the north of the town. 

The climate is hot during the summer months, and at certain seasons 
fevers are prevalent. The ground in the vicinity of the town ia for the 
most part level, sloping down gradually towards the river, and it is slmost 
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e&tirely bare of trees ; below the town are a succession of rice-fields, and 
the wndar or table-lands on the north and north-west produce dry crops. 

The fort stands on a mound, abont 300 yards distant from the south¬ 
west comer of the town, and is on its west side divided by a shallow 
ravine at the distance of abont tSO yards from a table-land of eqnal eleva¬ 
tion with the mound on which it is huilt; at the bottom of this ravine 
a rill of water flows. 

In shape the fort is almost a square, having a lower redoubt on its east 
side; at each comer there is a bastion tower and one in the middle of each 
face. The walls, which are of masonry, are abont 35 feet high, and 
apparently of sound and solid constraction. The entrance gateway is on 
the south. 

The fort is surrounded by a dry ditch on its north side; on the west the 
monnd rises very abmptly, and on this side the defences are highest and 
strongest. 

The garrison consists of 300 men, part being in, and the remainder 
around, the fort; the rest of the sepoys are located in lines on the east 
side of the town, the total number in Punch being, it is said, 600. 

The rdja Moti Singh, with his son Bnldeo Singh, lives in the fort, and 
the household is said to number 300, besides 160 in attendance on the 
waa(r, M(a OuUb Singh, the rdja’s uncle. 

There is a bungalow for travellers some little distance from the left 
banh of the Bitarh river, abont a mile north-west of the town at the foot 
of the tableJand j; it is bnilt on a level piece of greensward, and has a few 
trees near it. It is a substantial brick building, with a fiat roof, and con. 
tains four rooms. 

PCNCH TOI oa PALA.8TA— 

This river rises on the western slopes of the Pan jdl range, and, as the Suiat 
takes a westerly and north-westerly course to the western extremity of the 
Ptinch valley, where it is joined on its right bank by a considerable stream 
from the direction of Mandi, its course through the Punch valley is nearly 
due west, receiving in its passage the waters of the Bitarh river by its 
right bank, just west of the town of Punch. On leaving the Punch valley, 
at which point it is joined by the Swan stream from the north-west, it 
turns to the south, and flowing continuously in that direction empties itself 
into the Jhelnm near Tangrot, lat. 33° 12', long. 73° 42'. 

It drains a large area of mountain country, oulleoting a number 
streams rising in the lofty Panjdl range: indeed, it combines all those which 
spring from that part of the rang^ north or north-west of the Inranching 
off of the Rattan ridge. It drains also a considerable area occupied by the 
mountains of intermediate height, and no small space of the lowor hWs. 
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The Ptfnch T6i is not bridged at any place throughout it« course. In 
its passage through the Piioch valley, and as far as the junction of the 
Mendola river, its stream is broad and comparatively shallow, with, in most 
places, a moderate current. From the confluence of the Mendola, op to 
within a few miles north of Cbaomnk, the banks are generally steep and 
rocky, and the current impetuous; there is, however, a ferry beneath Kotli, 
at which place the river may be forded during the winter months, when 
the waters are low. There are also ferries at Flincb, between the villages 
of Ser and fiatal, near Mendola, and at Chaomnk. {Bate* — Drew.) 

PUNUL on PAYlL— 

A district in DXrdisUn at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasin. This stretches for some S2 miles np to the Yasin frontier. Of 
old an appanage of Gilgit, PuiiiXI became in later times a bone of coDten> 
tion between the mlers of Yaein and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn 
for a time, till it finally came into the possession of Kashmir in 1860. SdmX- 
lik, whose name will be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit rdjas, is said 
to have given Funial as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of ChitrdL 
At a later date it became an independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Shdt, a native of Ddrel, made himself Thum of Funiil, but was shortly 
afterwards slain by Shah Fersban, of the Kbusbwakte family of Yasin, who 
established his son Bdriisb as a ruler. The present rXja of PunidI, Akbar 
Khdn, is a descendant of Biirdsb, his father having been re-established and 
confirmed in his possession by the Kashmir government in return for 
services rendered in the wars which finally established the DogrX role on the 
right bank of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison PunidI, and g^ve cases 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, but no revenue is paid 
either to Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy 
from the maharaja, in consideration of which he is bound to maintain a 
certain number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and to 
render military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would 
hardly have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its 
success in this matter may bo said to be entirely owing to the father of 
Akbar Kh4n. Great enmity exists between the people of FuniXl and those 
of Yasin and CbitrXl. 

The principal place in PuniXl is Cher, which has been corrupted into Sher 
by the Dogras. The people are, with few exceptions, Yashkin or Brfrish, 
but the language spoken is Shfna. In religion they are mostly Maulais, 
a few Sunis and Sbias only being found amongst them. Funial contains 
about 8,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for their athletic figures. 
The soil, where cultivable at all, is fertile and yields two harvests in the 
year, but between the different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy 
plain intervene, while at certain places the rocks close in on the river, 
which, for more than half the year, is an impassable torrent, so that the 
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pAssage CAD be easily held by a few against superior nnmbers. In unsettled 
times guards are posted at these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

The actual boundaries of PuniU are, on the Gilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Shsrot and Qnlpur; and on the Yasin side, a place 
called Hdpar, about 8 miles above Gakdch, which is in consequence the 
extreme north-western point of the mahardja’s dominions. Within this 
tract are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of cultivated 
ground. The villages vary in altitude from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kala, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of 
the villages in Puni&l on the right bank, commencing from the east: 
Oulpur, Singal, Oulmati, Gakdch, Aish. On the left bank,commencing 
from the west, are Ouranjdr, Babar, Jap6k, and Cher Kala. 

A characteristic of this part of the valley is that often, after a few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance 
by projecting spurs, so that the passage between these spurs and the river 
is extremely difficult, and at each of them an army might be stopped by a 
very few'resolute men. These places are locally called darhand. There are, 
however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very difficult 
one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path, 
crossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river. Again, in winter 
they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is then 
very low. Up as far as Gakdch, however, there is now a good made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph whilst on special duty at Gilgit. 
(JBiddulpk — Drew — Barron.) 

PUNMAH— 

A glacier in the Mustdgh range in Baltistdn, at an elevation of over 10,000 . 
It forms one of the sources of the Braldd river. It terminates in an enor¬ 
mous chaotic expanse of ddhrit, the lines of moraine not being distinguish¬ 
able from one another for some miles up, where they run on till they 
terminate in a few narrow bands of dirty ice. Rxcept for a few black 
slopes of ice, one could hardly believe a glacier to be there, so completely 
is its lower po'.'tion concealed beneath the materials it has brought 
down. This glacier is on the advance, together with all its detritmr. The 
road to the Mnstagha goes over this glacier. {Godvin.Jtnkn—Jflmer.) 

PURANA CHOWNI— 

A little village, marked by poplar trees, on left bank of the Jhelum, 
about a mile below Srinagar, the usual starting-place for Gnlmarg. There 
is good shade, but it is a dirty camping ground. A road leads by the back 
of the town across the racecourse to the AmmkadaL Another path 
follows the Jhelum to Shfidipur. [Wingate.) 
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PUBAN.A TILAIL-L»t, 54° 36'. Long. 76° 1'. Kiev. 

The name of a Tillage in the Tilail valley, aitaated at the foot of a epor ^ 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and above a oonaiderable atream called 
the Satani, which flows just beneath its north aide. 

The village contains a masjid, and nine honsea inhabited by aaminda^ 
The cultivation attached to this village lies to the south-east, on the 
other side of the spur. The Satani stream is crossed by a bridge, and may 
also be forded. 

PtJBIK OR PUEIG—Uk Long. Kiev. 

A district of the Baltistin Wazirat consisting of the valleys between the 
Zoji La and Fotn La. Its principal villages are Mnlbekb, Pashkyum, 
Kaigil and Dr4s. This district is famous for its breed of sheep. They 
are small, but good eating and cost B1 each; in Ldh BS each. The LSb- 
Sbardfl r^ runs down this Talley, entering by the Nawiki la. It crosses 
the river frequently, but is very good. 
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(Authority—^local £»mbarAirt)~—(CmmniitgiaM—‘J3flmer.) 

PUBIKI LA om KANDBIK LA— 

Lat. 84° 68'. Long. 76° 27'. Bier. 1,600', ajqjrox. 

p .1 over the Kailas range, eonneetiiig Kburmaog vrith Knwaz 
(Qiorbat) in Balrisfdn. The s^roacbes np both valleys are fairly easy, 
but the last 600 or 600 feet ascent is very eteq>, espeoi^y on the Chorbat 
8^^ whae it is sctuaDy precipitous. On the 6th July 1888 there was 
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anov for two miles on either side of the top. It opens in the beginning of 
July, and is only passable for foot-passengers. (See " Routbs."} (Aylmer.) 

PURIK RIVER—r»</« " Wakha-Chu.” 

PURNI—Lat. 34° 2«'. Long. 78° 62', Elev. 

A village in Lower Drtkwir, sittuted on the left bank of the Kisban 
Gangs, opposite Draw&r; it contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamfndars, including a carpenter. 

There are a few fine trees scattered about the village, and a eonsiderahle 
amount of cultivation of both rice and com. 

The NarbAji stream separates it from the village of Mirpdr, which lies 
at a lower level to the north ; there is said to be a path following the coarse 
of this stream, and crossing the range of mountains to the south-east, by 
which the Kamao fort may be reached. 
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QUAIL—Lat. 34° 06'. Long. 74° 37'. Eler. 

A small village in the Khnihama pargana, situated about two miles east of 
Alstf. 
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RADA 0170—Lat. 3i° 4'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north-west aide of the table-land at the foot of 
the Bdba Hanaf-u-Din hill, to the south-east of the road between Makabama 
and Srinagar. It contains seven houses inhabited by zamind.irs, is sur¬ 
rounded with rice cultivation, and is said to possess a small spring. 

RADANAG—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Lolab valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Shralgund, 
the two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. (3fonfffomerie.) 

RADANI—Lat. .13° 22'. Long. 73° 60'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated about midway on the road between 
Mirpur and Kotli; it is divided into four mahallas or districts, and contains 
about ninety houses ; among the inhabitants are a carpenter, blacksmith, cot- 
ton-cle.Tner, chokidar, two leather-workers, two sweepers, and two mullas. 
There are three masjids in the village, and the ziarat of Nur Shiih. All 
the inhabitants are Muhammadans. Bajra, kanak, jao, makai, and some 
cotton are grown. 

RAHMI7R—Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

The name of a pass lying over the Panjal range, between the Shahabad 
valley and the diftiict of Banib&l. On the Kashmir side the ascent com¬ 
mences near the village of Kishpdra, and the path is said to join that by 
the Banih&I route below the fort of Harkartand, near the village of Ramsu. 
It is only used by shepherds, but is described as being shorter and less 
steep than that which crosses the Nandmarg pass. 

BAIN—Lat. 32° 31'. Long. 75° 5l'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of about twenty houses, which 
are scattered amid the fields. It lies about two miles north of Basaoli, on 
the road towards Badrawir. 

RAINAWARI— 

Tlie name of the canal which traverses the northern portion of the city of 
Srinagar. (See “ Srinagar.”) 

RAJAORI or BAMPITR—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 3,094'. 

A large and partly walled town in the province of Naoshera, very pictur¬ 
esquely sitnated on the side of a low range of jungle-covered hills about 
150 feet above the right bank of the Tawi river, which is usually of 
no great depth, and contains but little water, excepting when its flood 
is swollen by rains and the melting of the snows on the Rattan Pir, 
whence it flows; it then becomes impassable, there being no bridge. At 
present (1888) there are nine solid masonry piers, just opposite the dSk 
bangalow, and stretching across the river. The bridge was abandoned 
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after the piers had been made. They appear to be in very good order. 
The bed of the river consists of small rooks and rounded stones. The most 
favourable places for fording are just south of the town, or about a mile 
north of it. Opposite the town on the left bank of the river, the valley 
opens out into a wide and extensive plain, which is for the most part 
richly cultivated with rice. This town is the largest met with on the Pir 
Panjal route into Kashmir, and is distant about 56 miles north of Bhim- 
bar, and 94 miles south-west of Srinagar. 

The houses are substantially built, chiefly of dressed stone, and many 
have two stories. Rajaori contains several places worth visiting, as the 
bazar ; the ullumnole, or royal cemetery, which is situated at the back of 
the town, and contains about twenty tombs of the old chiefs of Bajaon; the 
dmkhas and the matdfir-khdna, both sarais, and standing near the middle 
of the town ; the royal palace, which is a most imposing range of buildings 
at its tower end, and the temple adjoining it. There is also a fine old mandi, 
or market-place, near the palace, now in ruins, having been destroyed by 
fire when the town was taken by Ranjit Singh’s army. On an elevated 
hill north-east of the town there is a fort which commands the valley, which 
is said to have been over ten years building. 

The halting-place of the Mogul emperor seems to have been the garden 
on the left bank of the stream. This is a large oblong space, enclosed by a 
thick wall, and tAversed by two stone waterways at right angles to each 
other. In former times there was a bridge leading across from the gar¬ 
den ; though the stream is usually fordable at certain places, it is at times 
rendered quite impassable by floods. At the corner are some hamams, or 
hot-bath houses. 

At certain seasons of the year Rajaori has an evil reputation for fever. 
Snow-storms are frequent in January, and the snow often lies two whole 
days on the ground. 

The bungalow or pavilion for travellers is situated on the left bank of 
the river, immediately opposite the town, in an enclosed garden about 
eighty yards square, down the middle of which there is a canal, enfaced with 
stone and containing a few fountains. The pavilion is open in the centre, 
and is divided into two small apartments overlooking the river. Thei« 
is also another and smaller building at the opposite end of the garden 
near the entrance. The main bungalow is in good order. 

In addition to the highway by the Pir Panjal pass, the valley of Kash¬ 
mir may be approached from Rajaori by paths over the Darhal passes; there 
are also two roads leading to Punch, viz., by the Sdran river, and by the 
Bhimbar Gali; the former is described as being much the easier, and is 
usually preferred by traders. 

Vigne states that he discovered a coal-bed of inferior quality near the 
hot spring of Tatapani, about one day’s march to the eastward of Baj.nori. 
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The rajas of Rajaori were Muhammadanised Rajputs. The early ones 
were of the tribe of Rajputs called Pal, that caste to which belonged the 
Hindu rajas of Baliwar and other places east of Jamu. The Muham¬ 
madan Pal of Rajaoif were succeeded by r&jas(al 80 Muhammadans) who be¬ 
longed to the Jaial tribe of Rajputs; this was seven or eight generations 
back; these rulers also have passed away, but there is in the neighbourhood 
both Hindus and Muhammadans of these two castes. 

The Rajaori rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, and 
about 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was the 
Rattan ridge : to the south the country of the Bhimbar raja. The 
revenue is said to have been only H16,000, but, although the money 
income of the country was so small, the rajas have left some marks of 
their rule : there is what was once a large fine house, their residence, in the 
town of Rajaori : of part of this, the roof has fallen in, but the river front 
IS preserved and is used for offices. When all of these territories that had 
not before been acquired by Gulab Singh were transferred to him by -the 
treaty of 1846, there came an end to the Rajaori rule; the raja ultimately 
submitted without resistance, and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his 
son stiil receives something from the British Government, which he enjoys 
at Wazirabad. Rijaori has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, shows to 
all that Hindu power has again spread thus far west. As another sign of 
this, the Oogr^ have changed the name of the place to Rampur, thus 
designating it after one of their gods. This new name has displaced the 
old in official dealings, but not in the mouths of the people generally. 
{llUgel — Tigne — Herveg — Knight — Allgood — Ince — Drev.—Aglmerl^ 

RAJDIANGAN —See (“Teagbal”.) 

RAJGHAR— Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 23'. Kiev. 

A small village lying on the northernmost of the two roads between R&m- 
ban and Doda, distant eight kos east of Raraban, and twelve hot north¬ 
west of Doda. A few supplies and coolies are procurable. [Herveg.) 

RAJILIA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A wretched hovel in the jungle, situated by the side of the path between 
Dharmsal and Rajaori, in the province of Naoshera. [Vigne.) 

rajpur— 

A village of about one hundred and 6fty houses, abont 6 miles lo the west 
of Jasmirgarh. It is a stage on the road from Jamu to Kathua, and there 
is a camping ground, with a serai, a well, and a few trees. A temple 
recently built makes the halting-place conspicuous. The village belongs 
to the Jasmirgarh tehsil of the Jasrota zila, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmans. ( tKingate.) 
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RAJPtiR—Lat. 33° 48', Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

This village is pleasantly situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, 
on the left bank of the Dali Nar, close to its junction with the Gagrin 
stream. 

The ground on which the village stands is smooth and sloping, lying at 
the foot of steep hills in considerable elevation. This village is inhabited 
exclusively by Hindus, numbering about twenty families. The houses 
are of superior description to those of the surrounding villages, and there are 
some poplars and many shady trees about it, which are very rare in the 
neighbourhood. Both rice and dry crops are here cultivated. Supplies 
procurable. 

RAJRAMDA—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev, 

The name of a peak in the main range of mountains lying between the 
north-west end of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

The rocks along this ridge consists chiefly of slates and schists, the lat¬ 
ter apparently containing much silica, with occasional layers of sandstone. 
They are generally much contorted, and dip at a high angle in a southerly 
direction, the general strike varying a point north or south of east and 
west. lu one or two places the rocks seemed to be inverted as they dipped 
northerly at a high angle and with the s.ome strike. The schists were in¬ 
tersected with large veins of qnartz. (Montgomerie.) 

BAKAPUSHI OR DOMANI~Lat, 36° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 25,650'. 
A great mountain which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. The 
view of this mountain from Hunza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Domini, or perhaps Deomani, is the local name for 
the mountain. (Barrow.) 

RALMANG RUHNA or RULMA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 87° 55'. Elev. 
A monastery, passed 4 miles south-east of the Tsaka La on the eastern 
route from Shushal to Nima Mud. A stream flows by here to the Indus 
distant 4 miles in a south-east direction. (Beynoldt — Moorcrojt.) 

rAman— 

The name of a considerable stream, which forms one of the chief sources of 
the Kishan Ganga; it rises amidst the lofty mountains on the south side 
of the 'Tflail valley, and flows in a northerly direction, joining the Kishan 
Ganga in its course through the Tflail valley, lat. 84° 32', long. 75° 13'. 
It is usually bridged beneath the village of Anaikot, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga. The Sind valley may, it is said, be reached by a 
path following the course of the stream, but it is described as being rough 
and steep, and only practicable late in the season, when the floods caused by 
the melting of the snows have snbsided. 

rAMBAK—I« t. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 30'. Etev. 

A village situated at the east base of the Kanda La and west of Shiishot. 
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RAMBAN—Lat. 33° 14'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 2,535'. 

A village in a district of the same name, lying on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at the foot of the Batoti Pass hill. 

It forms the stage between Batoti and Ramsu, on the high-road between 
Jamu and Kashmir, and is distant about 15 miles north of Batoti, and 
17 miles south-east of Ramsu. The village with its fields and orchards is 
situated a little above the river bank, the inhabitants are mostly Hindus, 
with one or two Muhammadan families. Below the village on the bank of 
the river there is a small Hindu temple. The baradari, a substantial double- 
storied brick building, is situated on the west side of the village, and near it 
there is space and shade for eucampiiig. Supplies are plentiful, and 
water is procurable from a baoli, or from the river, which is icy cold. 
The Chenah river is spanned by a very unsafe suspension bridge. A 
new iron suspension bridge is now being erected opposite the town. 
There aie two roads between Ramban and Doda, an upper and a lower;. 
the upper, though longer, is said to be much the easier. There is a path 
leading to the village of Borkan, on the south side of the Brari Bal pass; 
the distance is stated to be 16 kot, divided into three stages. 

Ramban was formerly called Nasban, which the maharaja altered to its 
present designation ; but the original name seems to have been most appro¬ 
priate, as lying at a low level and being much confined, it is a hot and dis¬ 
agreeable locality. It is the last place where sugarcane is seen. 

Above Ramban the mountains rise boldly on both sides of the river with 
sometimes a rocky, sometimes a grassy, slope; the stream flows in a narrow 
channel between them, often with a great depth of water. 

[firev — BaUi — Ratma^.) 

RAMBIRPtfB—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 11,500', approx. 

A village passed on the Changchenmo route at 22 miles south-east 
from Leh, between Tiksay and Chimray. A mile or so south of Rambfr- 
pur, an excellent position might be taken up against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. It consists of a series of low hills, somewhat in 
echelon, stretching across the valley from the bank of the Indus, with a 
level plain in front, affording very little cover. 

{Henderson—Aylmer — Wingate.) 

RAMBOKA— 

A stream which joins the right rank of the Indus, just below the Khur- 
mang fort. It contmns a good many very small hamlets composing the 
villages of Kandrik (twelve houses), Kamlmka (nine houses), and CJronkot 
(twenty-seven bouses). Its lower portion is often unfordable in summer, 
but is crossed by several bridges. Up it there is a fairly good path, which 
divides at Kandrik, one branch going over the Kandrik pass to Knwas, 
and the other going over a pass called Cborbat to the Chorbat valley. 
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There is a considerable amount of jungle in the bottom of some of the 
branch valleys. {Aylmer^ 

RAMBIT—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. Kiev. 

A scattered hamlet, containing eight or ten houses, situated at the edge of 
the forest, just below the slirine of Baba Paiyam-u-dfn. It lies at the head 
of the valley, about 5 miles south of the village of Kountra, by the 
path leading towards the Gulmarg. 

RlMCHlJ— 

A river in Kashmir, which rises on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
just north of the Pir Panjal pass; it is at first known as the Kaehgul, but 
after debouoliing into the plain through a rich and narrow valley between 
two wndart, about 4 miles south-east of Chrar, it is called the Ramchu. 
It falls into the Jhelam just below the village of Karkarpiir, lat. 33° 57', 
long. 74° 68'. 

RAMQARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small mud fort 2 to 3 miles west of tlie Basantba river. It used to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision of the same name, but the subdivi¬ 
sion is now included in tiie Samba Tehsil, and the fort is only occupied by a 
police th&na. {Wingate) 

KAMGHAT—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 4,250.' 

The place at which the Srinagar-Gilgit road crosses the Astor river. It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of the Astor and the Indus. There 
are two rope bridges here, also a single span wooden bridge pi-acticable for 
ponies; on the cliffs above, on either side, and about 300 feet above 
the river, are two towers of rubble and timber, which are garrisoned by 
twenty-five Kashmuf sepoys under a subadar. There is also a dak-runner 
station at this point. Bfimghatis, perhaps, better known locally as Shaitan 
N4ra (i.e., devil’s bridge). The river dashes through the rock-bound gorge 
with frightful velocity, and the place from its confined situation between 
bare stony hills is very hot. {Barrow.) 

rAmhAl— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamrfij division of Kashmir; it comprises a 
district of very limited extent, lying on the right bank of the Kamil, 
opposite Sbalurafa. The tahsil business is transacted in Shalurah. 

RAMKOT—Lat. 32° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A town in the Jasrota district of Jamu, where used to live a family of feudal 
power, whose lords were the Jamu r^jas. Its original name was Mankot, 
and the family of Mians who held it are called Minkotia Mians. There is 
n large fort which has been banded over to the son-in-law of the late 
maharaja for a dwelling-place. {Brew.) 

RAMNAGA R—One of the districts of the Province of Jamti. 
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BAMNAGAR—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 2,700.' 

A town in the province of Jamu, situated on a maidan or open space on 
the left bank of the Ramnagar Kad, about 14 miles from its junction 
with the Tawi, and about 31) miles east of Jamu. It is built among 
numerous and regular sandstone ranges, whose formation appears to have 
been the necessary consequence of the upraising of tlie higher mountains, 
rather than the result of force acting directly upon themselves. A telegraph 
wire connects Ramnagar with Udampur. 

Between the Tawi and Ramnagar in particular, they dip usually at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with a steep abutment on the north at 
regular intervals, and with so uniform a direction, as from a certain point 
of view to resemble the retiring crests of a heavy ocean-swell. 

The square-built and turreted castle stands on one side of the flat, and 
opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant, is the palace. It is a pictur¬ 
esque and baronial-looking edifice, its appearance being by no means heavy, 
although it is chiefly composed of blank walls and square towers of unequal 
height and size. 

Ramnagar fell into the hands of the Sikhs about the same time that 
Gulab Singh became master of Jamu. The old raja fled to Snbathu,near 
Simla, and died there, much regretted by his subjects. Suchet Singb, bro¬ 
ther of Gulab Singh, was made rdja of Ramnagar by Ranjit Singh. When 
Vigne visited the town, a large bazfir and several streets were being built. 
When Suchet Singh first became rdja, he found its prosperity to be some¬ 
what on the wane; he wisely continued the work of its re-establishment by 
the formation of new and comfortable places of abode; and hoping, more¬ 
over, to render them attractive, and to increase the population as much as 
possible, he made Ramnagar a city of refuge for runaways who had been 
guilty of no greater crimes than murder or slight political offences. 

There are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar; some of them 
are occupied with sbawl-work, eiecu ting orders from Ndrpurand Amritsar; 
and some in making coarse woollen cloth. ( Tigne — Dreie.) 


BAMPITR—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawfir, lying above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
rather to the south of Darhal, which is on the opposite bank. 

It contains a masjid, and about twenty houses, which are much scattered. 
The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars, and include a mulla and 
a carpenter. 


A stream flows down from the hills on the south side of the village : 
most of the fields lie on its right bank, and produce rice and a little corn. 
Batapura and Mushnai are the names of pasturages belonging to this village, 
which lie further to the south, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga; and at a 
place called Unsbungi, opposite Bata, ou the north side of the village, there 
are likewise some cattle-sheds, and also some rice-fields. 
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Rampur was originally called Chittan, but the indelicacy of this latter 
appellation is said to have induced Colonel Beja Singh, when zilladar of 
Mozafarbad, to change its name to that which it now bears. {Bates.) 

RAMPUR— 

The name given by the Dogras to Rajaori (q. r.). 

RAMPI/R—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74'. Elev. 

A stage on the Mari-Kaslimir road between t?ri and Paramula. There 
is a dak bungalow here. Small, but good, encamping ground. Firewood 
and supplies plentiful. It is a favourite halting-place. Gulraarg can be 
i-eached from this via Naoshera, a distance of 22 miles, with a steep ascent 
on leaving Naoshera, and afterwards a good path through pine forests and 
meadows. (JFingate — Barrow.) 

RAMRATCHAN—Lat. 32° itT. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the Basaoli district, situated on the west side of 
the Banjil Gali, which is crossed by the road between Basaoli and 
Bad ra war. 

RAMT?—Lat. 33° 52^ Long. 74° 53'. Elev, 

A considerable village prettily situated a little distance from the left bank 
of the R4mcbu river, about 10 miles north of Shupion, on the west side of 
the road to Srinagar. It lies under a low range of hills, from the top of 
which an extensive view of the valley may be obtained. The country on the 
east side of the road is highly cultivated with rice crops. The encamping 
ground is somewhat confined, but ample space is to be found on the wudar 
beyond. Water and supplies are procurable. 

Cunningham, in his speculations regarding the desiccation of Kash¬ 
mir remarks that the harewd above Ramu forms a bank about 100 
feet in height, in horizontal strata of different kinds. The uppermost 
20 feet are composed of stiff alluvial soil, the next 20 feet of rolled 
stones and loose earth, and the lowermost 60 of indurated blue clay. The 
last must have been deposited by the lake in its state of quiescence, but 
the middle stratum could only have been formed by the first grand rush of 
waters on some sudden buist of the rocky barrier below Tattamula, and the 
uppermost would have been deposited by the subsiding waters as they 
reached the newly-formed level. {fiimningham—Allgood — Ince.) 

RAMt^LA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 7-5° 23'. Elev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation,—sitnated high up in 
the mountains, on the north side of the Peristan valley, it is inhabited by 
two Hindd families. 

RANA—An old Hindu word for a ruler, lass in power than a raja. (Drew.) 

RANGA—Lat. 35° 20'. L.,ng. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A pargana in the il.wk.a of Skardu (Baltistan), on the Skardii plain, 5 
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miles north-west of the fort. The inhabitants are of Kashmiri extraction. 
There are sixty houses. {At/lmer). 

RANG KULU—Lat. 83° 34.'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A spot situated on the right hank of the Chitti Nadi or Bromsuh stream, at 
the north-west end of the Zojimarg; it is usually occupied by a shepherds' 
encampment during the summer months. 

A description of red clay which is found in the neighbourhood is used by 
potters to color earthenware vessels. 

RANG MARG—Lat. 84°. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small grassy plain situated on the banks of the Bhot Ehol stream, 
the chief source of the Maru War.iwan river ; it is traversed by the path 
between Maru Wardwan and Suru. The encamping ground on the Rang 
Marg is called Kaintal, and affords wood and water. 

RANGWARI— 

The name of the stream which forms the principal source of the Kamil 
river; it rises in a narrow valley to the north-west of tlie Uttar pargana, 
and unites with the Bad Khol, lat. 34° 27', long. 74° 2'. 

RARA—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated above the left bank of the Jhelam, opposite the junction 
of the liunnra or Nainsuk river. It lies on the new road from Mari 
towards Kashmir, and is distant about 17 miles from the Kohala bridge. 

The Jhelum is crossed by a bridge of the description called “nara.” 

( Montgomeris — BelUw.) 

RATSON—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 88'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the right bank of the Sukn4g river, on 
rising ground in the valley formed between the slope of the spur and the 
north-west end of the Baba Hanaf-u-diu hill. It is surrounded by rice 
cultivation, and contains a mosjid, and about thirty houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 

Rattan PIR—Lat. 33 ° 33 '. Long. 74 ° 27 '. Elev. 8,200'. 

A pass on the road from RSjaori to Srinagar over the Rattan ridge. It is a 
good steep pull to reach the summit from the south, the path being very 
rough and uneven in places. There is hardly any depression in the ridge at 
the summit. On some of the slopes the mountaiu is thickly covered with 
forest of much variety and beauty. From the summit one looks northward 
and north-eastward on the Panjal range. The descent is slightly rough and 
difficult. From the summit of the pass towards Bararogala there is a descent 
of 1,700' in a distance of 2 miles. 

The great mass of the Rattan Pir, or outer Himalaya, is composed of 
rusty-coloured schistose strata, unfossiliferous. The dip of the rocks is 
30° 50' in a north-east direction. There are a few houses at the top of the 
pass. {Drew — Wtkefield — Godwin-J utten—Aylmer.) 
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RATTAN SAR-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A small lake lying in the plain at toe foot of the hills, at the soath>east 
end of the Uttar parg.ana. The “jewel lake’’may be reached from the 
direction of Sopor by a path which crosses the range north of the village 
of Rickmakan. {Vigne.) 

RATTI GALI—Lat. 31° 55'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the northern extremity of Kagh&n and 
the valley of the Kishan Ganga. It lies to the north of the village of 
Dworian, in Upper Drawer. The path crossing this pass is said to be pre¬ 
ferable to that by the Dworian pass, situated a few miles to the west. 

RATTKA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Lachrat district, situated about 5 miles east of Nuraserai, 
just below the path towards Panebgram. 

RATTU—35° 9'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A village in Astor, consisting of eight houses, just below the junction of the 
Mir Malik and Kamri Daras. In the angle between these two rivers, there 
are several square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large 
force might be encamped. Near Rattu the Mir Malik is unfordable in 
summer, but there is a fair bridge. (Barrow—Aglmtr.) 

RAVI— 

This river forms the boundary between the province of Jamu and the hill 
State of Chamba and British territories, long. 75° 33', and 76° 3’- 

In the hills it is generally called Rawa or Rawati, which is only » 
spoken form of the Sanskrit Travati, from which the Greeks made 
Hydraotes. The Ravi is formed of three principal branches, the Ravi pro¬ 
per, the holy Budil, and the Nai, which make a triple junction below 
Wulas, in the district of Chamba. 

The whole length of the Ravi, from its source to its confluence with the 
Cbenab, is 630 miles, and its minimum discharge is 2,700 cubic feet. 

The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter season, but the bed is full 

is a ferry, but when the river is at its height during 
the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 200 yards wide, and the 
current runs with such force that the boat cannot be used; at such times the 
only communication with British territories is carried on by means of 
masalct. Tbe ferry at Thain fort, 12 miles below Basaoli, is, it is 
believed, always practicable, and there is also a regular ferry-boat between 
Katliua and Pathankot, when the river is in flood. In the cold season the 
bed below Madhopur is quite dry, the water being there divei-ted into the 
Bari-Doab canal. The head-works of this canal are at Madhopur, and 
works extend up the bed of the river to between Dhanna (Jamu) and 
Shahpiir (British). (Cunningham — Wingate.) 
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RAWATPtJR—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated amid trees at the foot of the spur 
on the left bank of the Suknag river, about 8 miles south of Makahama, 
ou the road towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib, and seven houses in¬ 
habited by zamindai's, a shal-baf, and a mulla. The Suknag is fordable be¬ 
tween Rawatpur and the village of Sel, which lies near the opposite bank. 

RAZVIN-Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 41', Elev. 

A village in the Machihama pargana, containing seven houses inhabited by 
zamiudars, situated at the foot of the table-land to the north of the Baba 
Hanaf-u-dm hill. It is distant about 9 miles west of Srinagar, and lies 
just south of the road towards Makahama. There are three remarkably 
fine chunar trees by the side of the path. 

REHGUJ -Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses in the Kotli district, situated on the right 
bank of the Punch Toi, just below the path, about 6 miles north of Kotli 
on the road to Punch. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans ; only dry 
crops are produced. {Bates.) 

REMBARU—Lat. 3.5° 44'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A very small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). 
It contains six houses. {Ajlmer), 

rembiAra— 

The name of the river which rises on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjal 
mountain and flows in an easterly direction towards the valley of Kash¬ 
mir ; it is joined from the south by the Ladi stream, which takes its rise in 
the Nandan Sar, and a few miles further on by the Rupri, which rises 
in the Bhag Sar; between Hirpura and Shupion the Rembiara bends 
towards the north, and skirting the table-lands at the south-west end of 
the valley unites with the Veshau at the village of Nowana, lat. 33° 49', 
long. 75° 7', just before its junction with the Jhelam between Awantipur 
and Bij Behfira. 

The Rembiara has a stony bed, and may generally be forded through 
out its course through the plain ; it is crossed by three wooden bridges 
above Hirpura. {Vigne — Ince.) 

REMT? GLACIER— 

Is situated north-west of Gapshan. 

From Gapshan we marched to Daolat Begnidi, 15 miles. The route goes up the 
Shyok a little way. As we turned away from the main stream, we left behind us a 
magnificent panorama of glacier scenery. Away to the left, about 6 miles off, the Shyok 
is lost in the vast field of glaciers from which it issues. These come down in three main 
lines from the north-west, west, and south-west, and unite in one great mass, which fills 
the wide plain into which the river-bed here expands. They appear like rivers set solid 
in a coating of purest white, and slope down for twelve or thirteen miles from the foot of 
the lofty snow-peaks whence they start; and where they meet they present a vast sea which 
appears as if suddenly frozen solid in the tumoltnous foam of its clashing waves; for 
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here the glacier is thrown intoa confusioo of billowy projections fonnwl by the crashing 
of the ice under the lateral pressure of the solid streams meeting from opposite directions" 
(Belleie.) 

RERU—Lat.—3.i° 21'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zaiiskar river, a short stage above 
Fadam. 

REWIL—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A eonsiderable village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, about 3 miles to the east of Gund-i-sur-Singh. 

The population numbers about sixteen families of Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, a mulla, dum, cowherd, and a miller. 

There is a red brick inasjid in the village, and the ziarat of the three. 
Saiads, Bakir, Jadr, and Kasim. Rice cultivation abounds. 

The most convenient spot for encamping is on the north-east side of 
the village, near the banks of theKuthori Pathri, a fine stream which flows 
down from the hills. 

REZAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river. It contains three or four bouses, which are shaded by fine trees and 
surrounded by a little corn cultivation. There is usually a bridge over the 
river below the village, but it is frequently carried away. Tbe hamlet and 
garden of Ginpur is situated amid the trees about half a mile to the west 
of Rezan j it contains two houses. 

RIALI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the hill-side, at some distance 
above the path which follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

Some of the rice-fields belonging to the village extend down to the path 
on the north side of Bandi. No part of the village now lies on the left 
bank of the river. 

RIAN—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Nowbug Nai, situated above the left bank of the river 
about 2 miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. 

It is inhabited by tiiree families of zamindars and three GiSjars, and is 
watered by a stream from the hills. 

RIASI—One of the districts of the Province of Jamil. 

RIasI—L at. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A town in the Province of Jamu, situated a little distance from the left 
bank of the Chenab, about 30 miles north of Jamu. The situation of 
Riasi has added prosperity to the town and importance to the castle. 
There is nothing remarkable in the place itself, which may contain some 
two or three hundred hou.ses. It is built on a flat at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, and separated by some uneven country from ti s plain. The castle 
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does not appear to stand upon more than two or three acres of ground. It is 
one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the 
country. Its genera! outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill 
to the south of the town, which it commands. Its walls are of stone 
and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to their foot, 
and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the interior buildings, 
which are visible from without, are covered with what are intended to be 
bomb-proof I oofs. Vigne was informed that water was kept in two large 
tanks within the walls. A deep and broad ravine separates the castle-hill 
from a range of sandstone heights, on which an enemy^s cannon could be 
placed, and which rise to a level with the castle at a distance of about a 
mile from it on the southward. The fortress is the state treasury, and it 
is connected with Jamu by a telegraph wirer'io Udampur. There is a green 
plain about a quarter of a mile square below the fort, and opposite the 
mabal or palace, which is a large and rather fine building. Supplies are 
plentiful. 

The direct road fiom Riasf to Kashmir lies over the Golabgarb or 
Kuri pass, which is well frequented and practicable for ponies. (Vigne — 
Herreg.) 

RIBERANG LA or LANGBUT LA— 

Lat. 77° 2.")'. Long. 83° 10'. Elev. 16,100'. 

An easy pass crossed between Markka and Kharuak Sumdo, on one of 
the routes from Ijch to Padam. It is only open during May and October 
At other times, on account of snow, and the swollen state of the several 
streams, the route is impassable. (H. Strachey.) 

RTEN—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, containing eight bouses, situated on the 
right bank of the Sandran river. 

It is said that a path from this village leads over the range into 
the Bring pargana. 

RIKINWAS—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° .34'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru WardwSn valley, containing about half a 
dozen houses, situated on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles north 
of Basman. (Eervey.) 

RIMDI—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,500.' 

A camping ground at the north-east base of the IMarsemik La, which 
is crossed at 7 miles from Chagra, on the Changchenmo route from 
Leh to Yarkand. The camp is at the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows north from the Marsemik pass, and the other comes in from 
the west, from some high snowy peaks. Fuel scarce. Water and grass 
plentiful. The grazing ground is occasionally visited by shepherds from 
the Piftigong district. Kyang, shapo, baral, and the wild yak are to be 
found on the surrounding hills. (Trotter—Johmon.) 
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RINGDUM—Lat. 34° O'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery on the right bank of the Suru river, south-east of the 
Kungi La." 

RINGMANDII—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 24'. Eley. 

A village situated in the mountains forming the northern boundary of 
the Shahaliad valley. 

It is inhabited by five families of Gujars and four blacksmiths. A little 
iron is mined in ihe neighbourhood, hut it is said to be of inferior quality. 

RIRI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, containing five houses, situated at the foot 
of the slope on the left bank of the Kami), about 6 miles west of 
Shalurah. The fields, which are mostly of corn and other dry crops, extend 
for nearly 2 miles along the bank of the river, and are interspersed with 
numerous patches of scrub jungle and wild fruit trees. A stream flows 
into the Kamil through the western end of the village. There is a bridge 
over the Kamil between this village and Zunarishi, a little higher up; near 
this spot the lacustrine deposit reaches the height of about 300 feet 
above the river, resting on the primeval rock through which it flows, 
and which in some places is cut down to the depth of 30 or 40 feet 
{Montgomerie.) 

RISHIS— 

A sect who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir; they do not marry, and in 
that particular resemble European monks moi e probably than any other 
of the Muhammadan ascetics. The Kashmiris affirm that the founder of 
the sect was a fakir named Khoja Awys, who lived at Kurun, a village of 
Yemen in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet; and they add that Muham¬ 
mad would never march there, s.iying that the odour of God came up from 
Yemen, because the holy Khoja Awys lived there with his mother whom 
he took care of. The Rishis do not eat meat, and originally were wan¬ 
derers in the jungle, living upon wild herbs, particularly one called v>op%l- 
hak. The lands and convent which belong to them were given to them 
originally by the Mogul emperors, since which time it is said that no real 
Rishi has existed in Kashmir. Akbar, when attempting to take Kashmir 
was three times defeated, it is said, by the Chak kings, in consequence of 
the prayers of the Rishis. Abul Fazl says that in the time of Akbar 
“ the most respectable people of this country are the Rishis, who, though 
they do not suffer themselves to be fettered with traditions, are doubtless 
true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, and ask nothing 
of any one. They plant the roads with fruit trees, to furnish the traveller 
with refreshment. They abstain from flesh, and have no intercourse with 
the other sex.” He adds, “ there are nearly two thousand of this sect in 
Kashmir,” 

This cnce-important class of Muhammadans are shorn now of much of 
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Iheir influence and importance, and the few that are to be met with appear 
to be simply guardians of the tombs of some former canonised saints of 
their order. (Bates — Wakefield.) 

RISHNAGAR—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small village surrounded by some fine chunar trees, situated on a 
table-land on the left bank of the Veshau, about 6 miles south of Shu- 
pion. (Ince.) 

RISHPrJR—Lat. 3a° 52'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Sareraozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelam, abreast of the Salakoun island. 

RISHPtJRA—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, occupied by two families, it lies 
on the left bank of the SAndran river, just north of Ingrawara. 

The ascent of the Rahmur pass commences ne: r this village. 

RISHPtJRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A hamlet inhabited by a family of zamfndars lying on the path at the 
foot of the mountains on the west side of the Euthar pargana. Above it, 
shaded by some fine trees, is a ziarat, in which are preserved the hair and 
nails of Nur Din Sahib of Chrar. Passers-by are solicited to give alms at 
this shrine. 

ROM— 

A caste of the Dards. See “ Sh(n " and “ Beokpa.” 


RONDU 


—Lat. { 


85° 20'. 
35° 50'. 



74° 46'. 
75° 25'. 


Elev. 


One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardu, comprising the narrow part of 
the Indus valley from near the western end of the Skardu plain to the 
ilarka of Haramosh. The name means the “ district of defile,” and is 
descriptive'of the bed of the Indus, which is throughout Rondu a deep 
rocky gorge. The mean height of villages is about 6,200 feet. 

On the north it is separated from the great Chogo Longma glacier by 
impassable mountains, and on the south from Astor by a lofty range 
passable in many places. 

According to Biddulpb the inhabitants are divided as follows 


Shin. 

Tsehkon. 

Pnm. 

Baltf. 

1 percent. 

12 percent. 

1 1’5 per cent. 

85"5 percent. 


Tlie usual Baltistan crops are grown. Fruit, especially apricot, vine, 
mulberry, and walunt, abounds. The pasturage at the beads of the valleys 
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is good. In the valleys, willows, two kinds of popl.irs, and a few plane 
trees are also found. On the higher ridges juniper and birch grow. The 
Pinut excehus is met with in several places on the south side of the 
valley. 

The mountains '■.ontain much granite, which is in great mass just oppo¬ 
site Mendi. 

The ilarka station is Mendi (q.n.). 

Communieationa .—ToAstor (1) a road from Hilbuover the Ditchal pass. 

(2) „ Talubruk over the Talubruk 

pass. 

(3) ,, Harjio over the Harpo pass. 

To Basha, a road from the Turmik valley by the (iantola. 

To Skardu, by the right bank, passable for baggage animals. 

by the left bank, not passable for baggage animals. 

To Haramosh by the right bank. 

To Hilbu by the left bank. 

From Tak to Turmik vid the Takla. 

There are rope bridges at Mendi and Shuot. 

Hondu is a rajasbip dependent on Skardu. Formeily the raja of Rondu 
was tributary to the raja of Skardu, now he is only a pensioner, and Rondu 
is governed by a Thanadar under the orders of the Wazir of Skardu. 
The following is the geneology of the chiefs with probable dales of 
succession ;— 


{lame. 





Probftblc date. 

All Sher. 





1690 

Ahmad Kb4a ..... 





1620 

Alt Sh4h. 





1650 

Daolat Sher . . ... 





1680 

Asaddlla Kb^n . 





1710 

Muhammad AH Khtfn 

Murad Kh^n ..... 





1740 

1770 

Abbas 6dg ...... 





1800 

AH Khin. 





1830 

Hus^n Kh^n. 





1860 

Abdulla (present rrfia) oyer 60 years old 





i 

Mohammad Ali Kbiu (eldest son, years old, 3 other sons) 





Military features .—There is a fort at Mopa in the 'lak valley, garri¬ 
soned generally by one company. 

There is a defensible government grain-store at Mendi with a garrison 
of ten men. 

Between Shitrun and the Tak valley there is an old fort called 
Kustaba, well placed at a very bad part of the road. Here an invading 
force could easily be resisted. 
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Rondu is of importance, as through it lies the only winter road from 
Skardu to Gilgit. {Cunningham — Thornton — Dreto—Aylmer.) 

Betources. 


Viibige or Per^noah. 

Hoases, 

Horses. 

Homed 

CAttle. 

Sheep and 

roots. 

Bemarkfl. 

Shitran Malupar 


3 


20 

200 


Tik . . . 


110 

ia 

215 

1,700 

Balijs. 

Gaing^ • . , 


30 

... 

100 

300 

Brokpas. 

Hilbu . . , 


30 



300 

Ditto. 

Tilo 


19 



200 

BaltU. 

Talubrok • 


40 

20 


400 

Brokpas. 

Harpo . 


400 

18 

100 

600 

Baltis. 

Vilamik . 


60 

10 

200 

600 

Ditto. 

Thors^ • 


30 

8 

60 

600 

Brokpasa 

Shuot . 


40 


100 

250 

Baltis. 

Koshtaal • 


30 

2 

100 

150 

Ditto. 

Hengo . , 


23 


60 

200 

Brokpas. 

Mendi witk GiCa and Skuio 

40 

10 

60 

300 


Tiriko 

, 

20 


SO 

150 

Baltfa. 

lasting . 


20 

3 

lOO 

300 

Ditto. 

Twar 


100 

153 

300 

700 

Ditto. 

hyicha . 


20 

6 

50 

200 

Ditto. 

Turmik . , 

' 

210 

40 

1,000 

3,000 

Ditto. 



1,224 

151 

2,745 

9,950 



RONDTT or MENDI—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 6,700'. 

A Tillage which is the head-quarters of the district of Rondu in Boltistan, 
on the left bank of the river Indus. It is a strangely-situated place, occupy¬ 
ing little shelves, as it were, on the rocks. The Hengo ravine that comes 
down from the southern mountains is here narrowed up to a deep gully of 
30 feet in width, with vertical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, 
taken from higher up the ravine, is led in wooden troughs, supported in 
one way or another as the people have been able to manage; on coming 
clear of the gully it is distributed in little channels throughout the village, 
of which the whole area is but small. 

On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the rfija’s old honse, 
which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of layers of stone 
and wood, with corner pillars and doorways of a peculiar construction. 
Square slabs of wood, a few inches thick, are placed upright in pairs, one 
pair being surmounted by another at right angles, and so on alternately. 

The Raja now inhabits a bouse at the end of the polo-ground. 

The best camping place is on or at one end of the polo-ground (250 
yards by 50 yards). 

Under the Thanadar there is a munshi, and attached to the raja are a 
wazir and another munshi. 
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There are fonr bauias. Inferior supplies procurable. Water abundant. 

There is a government defensible grain-store. 

The garrison generally consists of ten men. 

The river flows some hundreds of feet below the village, between per¬ 
pendicular rocks of gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge 
made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall iu 
it of some 80 feet. The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks; the path to it is so narrow and diSicult that one's steps have to be 
aided in many places by ladders. (Thomson — Brevi — (Ayltner.) 

RONG—Lat. 34° 30.' Long. 77° 45.' Kiev. 

A narrow defile crossed between Khardong village and the Shyok river, 
on the summer route from Leh by the Karakoram pass. The torrent 
flowing down it is crossed several times. (Trotter.) 

RONG— 

The Indus valley between Upshi and Mahiye. It is much narrowed in 
this portion, and the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult 
to find a practicable path. (Drew.) 

RONO— 

The most honoured caste among the Dards. They rank next o the ruling 
family in every country in which they are found. The wazirs are generally 
chosen from among them. They exist in small numbers in Nagar, Gilgit, 
Funial, and Yasin,—that is to say, from 2 to 6 per cent, of the population 
in these districts belonging to tbe Ronu caste. In Chitral, however, there 
are said to be about three hundred families. In Nagar and Yasm they call 
themselves Hara and Haraio, and in Chitr&l they call themselves Zandr^. 
Some exist in Wakhan, Shighnan, and Sar-i-Kul, where they are called 
Kbaibar-khatar. They claim descent from an Arab family who once ruled 
in Masluj, but this is a mere tradition. In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek-bones 
and oval faces. They are able to give their daughters in marriage to the 
ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dhrd States give their illegiti¬ 
mate daughters to Ronus. (Biddulph.) 

ROZLU—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated on the west side of the Khund valley, about 
7 miles west of Dur or Shdhabad. 

Vigne states that at the village of Rozlu there is a spring whose waters 
rise when the snows are melting, and the communication from beneath is 
so rapid as to disturb the mud and sediment at the bottom of the pond, 
which is 12 or 14 yards across. Logs of wood that were lying quietly 
fastened down by the mud below, are now forced upwards to the surface, 
and being brought into contact by the eddies and whirlpools in which they 
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are floating, are sometimes driven against each other, and so furiously, that 
the spectacle has given rise to the idea in the minds of the natives that the 
logs are animated, and moving under the influence of the devis and spirits 
of the place. From the top of the ridge above the village a view may be 
obtained of another small valley called Bringhin-Lannor. {Vigne.) 

RUDOK— 

A subdivision of the Chinese district of Nari Khorsam. It comprises the 
country immediately to the east of the 'Ladak districts of Tankse and 
Rupsliu, and includes the eastern portion of the Pangong lake. {Cun- 
Jiingham.) 

RUKCHEN—Lat. 77° 55'. Long. 33° 20'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground on the route from Kiilu to Leh, situated at the north 
end of the Kiang plain, and west of the Tsokar lake. There is generally 
an encampment of shepherds, here. ( Drew — iloorcroft.) 

RTJLANGCHU —vide “ Puoa Stream.” 

RUMCHU-Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, situated a little above 
Gya. Barley cultivated here. {Mooreroft.) 

RUPAL— 

A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 
and joining the Eamri Dara between Chugam and Gurikdt. In summer 
the lower portion is unfordable. Just above its junction with the Kamri 
Dara it is spanned by a very fair bridge, 60 feet long by 44 feet wide. 

This valley contains the following villages:— 

Tashina (fifteen houses); Churit (eighteen houses); Zaipura (seven 
bouses) ; Choi (six houses). 

Boutes lead up the Rupal valley to the Tosho (j'.r.) and Mazeno (;.r.) 
passes. [Aylmer.) 

RUPRI—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 13,520'. 

The name of a pass over the Punjal range, at the south-west corner of 
Kashmir. It is only used by shepherds, who drive their flocks over the 
pass to the grazing grounds on the northern side. 

The summit may probably be reached in two marches from Bddil, but 
the path is said to be very difficult for laden coolies. The pass on the 
northern side is sloping and easy, and may be traversed by laden ponies; 
the path follows the course of the Rupri stream for some distance, and 
then crosses the range to the west. 

The Rupri pasturage is situated on the north side of the pass, lat. 
83°33', long. 74° 39'; there are several scattered shepherds' huts on the 
spot, which offers every .advantage for encamping but fuel, which is scarce. 

[Al/good.) 

2 Y 2 
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RUPSHU OE RUKCHU— 

The sonth-eastem district of Lad&k, and one of the loftiest inhabited 
regions in the world. It is bounded on the north by Ladak proper, on the 
east by the Tibetan districts of Chnmurti and Rndok, on the south by 
Lahoul, Spiti, and the Tibetan district of Tso Tso, and on the nest by 
Zanskar. Its length from the Tagalang pass to the head of the Hanld 
river is 90 miles, and its mean breadth about 62 miles, which give 
an area of 6,500 sqnare miles. The valleys have a mean elevation of 
16,000 feet. The climate is necessarily severe, and at the same time very dry. 
In summer the sun at mid-day is very powerful, but in the afternoon a biting 
wind generally springs up. 

The snow limit is about 20,000 feet. Mountains above this height 
originate glaciers. The surface of the hills is chiefly disintegrated rock. 
End that of the valleys earth or gravel. Vegetation is extremely scant, 
the only herbage for the flocks being found by the streams and a little on 
the hill-sides. There are a few houses and a monastery at Karzok, where 
also there is a little cnltivation, the crop of which is often doubtful. 

The inhabitants pay a revenue of S&OO in cash and no taxes in kind. 
The people depend on their flocks for a living. The population is not 
over five hundred, and, with the exception of the Karzok villagers, consists 
wholly of ehantpdt, nomadic Tibetan shepherds. Their tents are of a 
black hair-cloth, there being about one hundred in the whole district, one 
per family. These are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, 
bnt re-unite in winter. The sheep and goats are very numerous, and there 
are also about five hundred head of yak. 

They are all, with the exception of the shawl-goat, used in carrying 
loads. Borax and salt are taken from Puga and the salt-lake district into 
Knlu and lishonl, and also into Gar in Chinese Tibet, and exchanged for 
gprain, &c. All the farinaceous food consumed in the country is imported 
chiefly from Kuln and Lahoul. 

There are two kinds of goat, the larger kind used in carrying loads, 
and the shawl.goat. The latter are the most numerous. Thetaken 
from them is sent on to be picked at L6h, and thence exported to Kash¬ 
mir. 

Fuel here is the dnng of cattle and wild asses, also furze, of which 
there is a fair quantity; water is sometimes to be had in any quantity, 
sometames it is scarce. 

Two of the valleys of Rupshn are the Tsomorari and the Pangpo- 
Inmba; they are separated from one another by the ridge of the Korsok 
Tso, composed of granitoid rocks of gneiss and schist From a military 
point of view, the principal features of this tract of country are— 

Scarcity of supplies. 

Occasional scarcity of water. 

Difficulty of going over the passes owing to their great elevation. 
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Communications otherwise g^ood and passable by laden baggage 
animals. 

Accessibility of the mountains, which makes the turning of any posi¬ 
tion generally a matter of great ease. {Godmit-Autlen—Cunningham 
— Drem — G irdUtUme — Manifold, — Aglmtr.) 

RUPSHU RIVER— Firfe “ Paea River.” 

RUSSU—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machihama pargana, lying to the north of the road 
between Srinagar and Makahama. 

It contains six houses, inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded by 
rice-helds. 
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SABARA PASS—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 78° 6'. Kiev. 17,247'. 
Between Tsokar lake and the Indus, {lirynolds.) 

SABOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Kiev. 

A village in the Kotli district, about 7 miles north of that town, on tiie 
road to Punch. It contains only five liouses, and is included in the same 
assessment with the neighbouring village of Matelli. The village lies 
above the road ; by the path is a spring, yielding a small supply of water. 

SABU—Lat. 34° b'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 14,000'. 

The first march from Lfli (about G miles) on the Digar pass route to 
Yarkhand. The village lies east of Leh, situated in a small valley south¬ 
west of the Digar La and consists of several small hamlets. The fields are 
laid out in terraces sloping down towards the Indus. Crops flourishing, and 
a few trees. (Mootcrofi — hlottlgomeric.) 

SACHKACH—Lat. 34°7'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 15,031'. 

The name of a lofty mountain situated at the north-eastern extremity of the 
Lidar valley. The pilgrims on their way to the sacred cave of Amrnath go 
by a pass to the north-east of this mountain, returning by the pass to the 
north-west. (Montgomcnc.) 

SADPCRA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 73" 50'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawir, situated on the side of the mountain south¬ 
west of Baran, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

It is inhabited by six families of Gujars and Paharis, and produces a 
little corn. 

SADtiRA OR CHODRA—Lat. 33®57\ Lonf?. 74° 50/ Elev. 

A large ruined village situated on the right bank of the Diidh Oanga river, 
some miles south of Srinagar. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir believe this village to have 
been the birth-place of Nur Jahan Begam, the renowned consort of the 
Emperor Jahangir. They assert that she was the daughter of the malikof 
Chodra, and some ruins in the neighbourhood of the village are pointed out 
as those of a house that once belonged to her. {Figne.} 

SAFANAGAR—Lat. 33° 48', Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainpur pargana, of which it is the tahsil station; it is 
situated near the north-east end of the plateau, and is sometimes made the 
half-way halting-place between Shupion and Islamabad. Vigne describes 
it as a miserable hamlet standing in the middle of the plain, and embosomed 
in an almost treeless ravine. He saw fish caught by the hand in a stream 
that runs through it, so narrow that a good hunter would clear it in some 
places. 

The village was then the property of Khoja Aiubammad Shah Sabibj one 
of the principal Muhammadans in Kashmir. 
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SAFAPtJR—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the north bank of the Manas Bal lake, where 
the Emperor Akbar had a garden. {Moorcroft.) 

SAFAPtJR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 10,309'. 

The name of a mountain situated between the end of the Sind valley and 
the Wular lake, at the extremity of the range which trends in a south¬ 
westerly direction from Haramuk. 

The variation of the compass of the survey station at the summit of this 
hill appealed to be about 7i° west, altering towards evening to 5° 20' west. 
{Montgomerie.) 

SAHIBABAD —See " Achibal." 

SAHTJ— 

A general name for the Sudan and other high castes amongst the Chibbalis. 
(Drew.) 

SAl—Lat. 85° 45'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A valley in the Gilgit province which drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai. The Sai or Barbunai nadi rises in the moantains due south of Gilgit 
fort. It flows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildhar hill; where it 
turns south, and flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile valley 
to the Indus. 

It is hemmed in by rocky arid bills, but in places opens out and forms 
fertile, cultivated tracts of g^uud, each such tract being occupied by a 
village. The villages are collections of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with 
flat roofs, and surrounded by groves of apricot and mnlberty. Figs and 
vine are also plentiful; not more than eighty or one hundred bouses in the 
whole valley. 

Between the Nildhar hill and Sai are the following small villages and 
hamlets : Jagdt, Shimrdt, Sabil, Cbakarkot, Sbaot, Jaglot, Damot, Manot, 
Darot. The road to Gilgit lies up this valley as far as Chakarkot, and then 
crosses the watershed. It is fairly good. The old road by Jagot and the 
Nildhar bill is no longer used. It forms one of the ilakas of Gilgit 
district. (Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,630'. 

A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Bunji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of theGiIgpt and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile valley, up which runs the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. (See " B<5nji)" Sai fort is situ¬ 
ated in a desolate, sandy plain, about 200 feet above the Indus, and 
commanding the ferry. 

Its garrison consists of about fifty irregulars. On the opposite bank is 
an isolated tower, with a garrison of twelve men. The men are all armed 
with matchlocks, badly clothed, and nearly starved. The fort is almost 
in ruins. When the Sai river is low, a very sharp look-out has to be 
kept. (Barrow—Buidulph-—Aylmer.) 
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SAICHAR GHAINRI— Kiev. 11,700', lower end. 

A large glacier at the source of the Nubia river. 

General Strachey, in the beginning of October, found the river issuing 
from it full formed, being 50 yards wide with an extreme depth of 14 
feet and very rapid. The glacier entirely occupied the head of the 
valley, rendering it impassable. Its breadth at its lower end was about three 
quarters of a mile, and its length was such that after ascending perhaps 8 
miles he was unable to see the head of either of the two branches into 
which it is divided, 4 or 5 miles above the lower end. The thickness 
of the ice seemed at least 800 feet. Wild juniper trees grow all about 
the hill-sides along its lower part. It is remarkable for the extreme 
flatness of its level, and for the absence of moraine. The upper part is 
much crevassed. {H. Strachey.) 

SAIDABAD SARAI—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the bank of the Bhimhar Nadi, about 
16 miles north-east of Bhimhar and 12 miles south-west of Nno- 
shera, on the road leading towards Kashmir by the Pir Panjal pass. It lies 
in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain, which is only a few miles broad, 
and surrounded by low and thickly-wooded hills; the Samini Sarai, a very 
fine old building, io a fair state of preservation, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east. Just beyond the village, and near the ruins 
of a very dilapidated sarai, there is a travellers’ bungalow, a good stone build¬ 
ing, raised about 3 feet above the ground. 

The sarai, near the village of Samani, is the finest example of all 
the royal sarais. It has three divisions. The great court is entered by the 
chief gateway. On all sides of the quadrangle are small arched or vaulted 
rooms, and in the middle of the south side is a set of three larger rooms 
on a higher level. These are now unroofed. From these a small passage 
leads into a corresponding set of rooms which, with a terrace in front of 
them, look on the second courtyard. This quadrangle has no cells roundit: 
the wall is plastered smooth inside. A third courtyard, not communicating 
with the other, has along each side of it a row of double cells. The sarai is 
massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. The third court is still 
used by travellers, but the two larger ones are empty, and the ground has 
been brought under the plough. 

There is ample space for encamping. Forage is plentiful, and water from 
both well and stream ; but supplies are scarce. 

The road to Kotli branches off from the Bhimhar and Pfr Panjal route, 
just before reaching Saidabad Sarai. (Allgood — luce — Drew.) 

SAIGAT—Lnt. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

Siiigat, or “ the Leopard’s Leap,” is situated on the right hank of the 
Chandra Bhsga, whore the road between Doda and Kishtwar crosses the 
river by a suspeusion bridge. 
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Kishtwar is 7 miles distant in a straight line, but the path is a very 
severe one, and preserves an average elevation of 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the river j the town consequently cannot be reached in one day 
from the bridge. 

When Vigne travelled between Doda and Kishtwar, there was at this 
place a permanent bridge which he thus describes ; “ A lever bridge of the 

boldest conformation, and remarkably well built, has been thrown across 
the rocky chasm which forms the bed of the Chenab at this place. The 
river, about 70 yards in width, appears to have worn its way through 
two perpendicular walls of gneiss for a depth of about 60 feet, and the 
bridge is supported on fourteen levers projecting on either side, the upper¬ 
most of the tier stretching out to a quarter of the whole distance. The whole 
is of deodar, and the centre is composed of two huge timbers, whose ends 
rest upon the levers, which are merely retained in their places by an im¬ 
mense weight of broken rook. It bent considerably under the weight of 
a few baggage carriers. 

“ It was constructed in 1836 by order of Gulab Singh of Jamu, three 
hundred men being employed upon it, and the produce of their efforts twice 
went to' immortal smash ’ in the torrent; but 1 think the present bridge 
will long remain to attest the skill and perseverance of its architect.” 
{Vigne.) 

SAlMPtR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelnm, between Pampur and 
Srinagar. Saffron cultivation extends from the neighbourhood of this 
village as far as Tutapur. 

sAIr— 

A Hindu festival, celebrated at Jamu, &c.; it is held in the autumn and 
lasts for several days. {Dreui.) 

SAIRA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the rSjaship of Punch on the left bank of the Punch river. 
The tank-water here is very bad, but better is obtainable at a short distance, 
(Saward.) 

8 AJUN—Lat 33° 19'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 20,021'. 

A lofty peak and trigonometrical station in the Kailas range, situated east 
of the Tsaka La and south of the Pangoor Tso, on the boundary of 
Ladak and Rudok territory. {Drew.) 

SAKA LA. Vide “Tsaka La.” 

SAK ALU—Lat. 83° 4b'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the river, on the path between 
Punch and Mandi, about 11 miles north-east of the former place and 
1 mile south-west of the latter. 
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The houses, about twenty in number, are scattered through the rice- 
fields ; this village is inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans. 

SAKMAL—Lat. 36° O'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small valley and village (three or four bouses) in the Kamri valley, 
Astor. Up this valley a path leads to the Kishan Ganga via the Fulwein 
valley. Ihe pass is said to he difficult and steep, (/lylmer.) 

SAKTI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A large village at head of the Chimray valley passed on the Changchenmo 
route, about 4i miles above Chimray. It contains one hundred and fifty, 
houses. It is situated at the junction of two streams; up the western one a 
road leads over the Waris pass to the' village of Tainyar (Tayar) and thence 
to Nubra. The road to Zingral camp (Si miles) leads up the stream which 
runs down south-west from the Changla pass. The Chimray valley from 
Sakti to the Indus is well cultivated in a succession of terraces. Ascent 
between Sakti and Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to 
the Changla pass. 

On the 3 lat October, on commencing the ascent of the Changla, snow 
was met with at a mile and a half above the village. {Moorcrofl — 
Johtiton—Aylmer.') 

SALAMBAD—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Gingi. 

A great deal of tobacco is grown about this village. [Montgomerie.) 

SALAR—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A fort in Riasi district, in Jamu, on the left bank of the Chenab. It contains 
one hundred and five men and twenty-five guns, and is very strong : all the 
treasure of Gulab Singh was buried here. [Drew — Hervey.) 

SALISKOT oa CHALISKOT—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 

A village said to contain sixty houses in the Kartze division of the Dras 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Sum river, some 20 miles 
above Kargil fort. The villages of Trispona and Gond are included in it. 
Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith. [Aylmer.) 

S.VLKALLA—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 56'. Eiev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
almost opix)site Sharkot. 

It is surrounded by a long stretch of rice cultivation by the bank of the 
river. The inhabitants number sixteen families of Muhammadan zamiudars, 
a carpenter, and a mulla. Habi-bula, the present larabardar, is said to be a 
nephew of Sher Ahmad, e* raja of Karnao. There is a masjid in the 
village and the shrine of the Chat Yar, or four companions of Muhammad. 

SALTORO— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in about lat. 35° 10', long. 77°, and joining 
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the HusLe river (wliicli joins tire Shy ok opposite to Khapalu) after a course 
of about 37 miles. It is joined by a considerable stream from the north— 
the Kondus river. After the junction with the Hut.he, it is sometimes 
called the Machalu river, from a village on the left bank. There is hardly 
any record of an explor.ation along its upper portion, but Godwin Austen 
calls it a large river, and Vigne says the valley contains several 
villages. Thomson says it is probably as large as the Nubra river. Near 
its junction with the Shyok it runs through a very open and wide 
gravelly plain, whose appearance is very similar to that of Nubra. The 
river here divides into numerous branches, which separate to a considerable 
distance from one another, and ramify very irregularly. {Thornton— Tigne— 
Godwiit-Ausien .) 

SAMAN—Lat. 3i° 33'. Long. 75° HZ'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the ridge above the right bank of the Chif 
stream, about 5 miles north of Basaoli, on the road towards Badrawar. 

The houses are much scattered ; the most northerly section of the 
village is called Jasrota. The inhabitants are mostly Hindus, and are all 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

SAMANl-Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district, in Jamu. There is an old temple here 
much ruined, but still showing tr.ices of fluted columns and trefoil arches : it 
is of the same architecture as the temples of Babar. At the time it was 
built the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindu; perhaps, indeed, 
it dates from a time earlier than the beginning even of Muhammadanism. 
{Drew.) 

SAMATWARI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated above the left bank of the Kamil, 
about a mile west of the Shalurah fort. It eontains a few trees, and is 
surrounded by extensive rice-fields. 

The iuhabitants number thirteen families of Muhammadan Eamindars 
and five pandits. The river is fordable between this village and Champura, 
lying on the opposite bank. 

SAMBA—Lat. 32° 31'. Long 75° 11'. Ehv. 

A small town in the Province of Jamu, situated on the left bank of the 
Basantha river, about 20 miles south-east of Jamu, and two marches 
(about 24 miles) north-west of Jasrota. Half a mile from the town 
is a palace which belonged to Suchet Singh, Gulab Singh s brother. 
The deobasa tree grows on the mountains not far from Samba } the bark, 
which is used by the Indian women to redden their gums, is collected and 
carried into Persia and Multan, where it obtains a ready sale. Samba is 
the head-quarters of the tehsfl of the same name, of the zilla Sherkhai!. 
The tchsii now includes the subdivision of Ramgarh. {Uugel—Wiugaie.) 
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SAAIGAN— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, nearly opposite 
Shandi. Its source is a lake about half a mile long by one-fourth mile broad, 
lying just beneath the Kamakdori pass. Lat. 35° 3', long. 74° 15', elev. 
13,000 feet, approx. The first 5 miles the valley is open; grassy slopes ; 
no trees. Below this it contracts; the side slopes are generally very steep 
and well covered with pine forest and jungle. Its tributaries are—the 
Bundar, up which goes the road to Buner vid the Bundar pass; the 
Gamot; the Nur. In summer below its junction with the Bandar it is 
unfordable, but is bridged every 2 or 3 miles. The road up the valley is 
very bad in places, and qnite unfitted for baggage animals. The bridges 
are good. 

The following passes lead into the Samgan valley :— 

Kamakdori (q.v.) —Prom Chilas. 

Hular or Holnar (j.o.)—From Khel Dara, and in connection with the 
Barai pass. 

Bandar {g.v .)—To Bnner. 

It contains the following villages, which are much scattered :— 

Gamot (three houses); Bagru (three houses); Samgan (five houses) ; 
Surgond (twenty houses) j Mitawaliseri (two houses). 

There are said to be 200 head of cattle and 2,000 sheep and goats. 
Ghi is exported. The crops are makbai (a good quantity) and chena (a 
little). 

The inhabitants come from Hazara. They seem on good terms with 
the Cbilasis, whose flocks are allowed to feed in the valley, (d^lmer.) 

SAMLA—Lat. 34° 25.' Long. 74° 46.' Elev. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Erin stream. Below this village the stream is practicable, and is frequently 
bridged. (Montgomerie.) 

SANiCHA-Lat. 34° 39.' Long. 76° 26.' Elev. 

A village in fialtistan, on the left bank of the Indus, which here flows in a 
narrow, rock-bound gorge. With the village of Darcbik it contains 
twenty-five houses. It belongs to the ilaka of Kargil, and is inhabited by 
Brokpas. (Brew — Aglmer.) 

SANAPIND—Lat. 34° 42'. Ix)ng. 74° 23'. Elev. 10,600', approx. 

A pass on the road from the village and fort of Sharidi in the Kishan Gauga 
valley to Kroras and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the Kachil valley. 
It is a very easy pass, neither ascent or descent are steep, and the path is 
very fair. Water and fuel abound. 

It is quite passable for laden animals. (Aylmer.) 

SANLAR—Lat. 32° S3.' Long. 75° 54.' Elev. 

A village in the district of Jamu, on a table-land opposite Sandai (in 
Chamba territory), about 5 los north-east of Basaoli. It consists of about 
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forty houses, scattered over a well-cultivated plain, with shade and water; 
the inhabitants are Jat Hindds, and are all zamfndars. The sides of the table¬ 
land, which are very precipitous, rise 200 or 300 feet from the bed 
of the river, and are covered with jungle. The river is fordable, except 
when the snows are melting, and there is an excellent road from 
Sandar to Dalhousie and to Chamba- 

SANDIGAM—Lat. 34° 28/ Long. 74° 26/ Elev. 

A village situated on the south-west side of the Lolah valley. There is a 
path from this village over the mountains to Kondi, in the Uttar pargana, 
from which there is a branch to Keigham; they are both good roads and 
quite passable for laden ponies. The journey is about five hours' easy 
walking. {Monigomeria.) 

SANDOK—Lat. 84° 32/ Long. 73° 53.' Elev. 

A hamlet in Lower Drawar, situated on the slopes of the mountains above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south of Darhal. 

It is inhabited by three families of Saiads and one of Gdjars. There 
are a few shady trees about the place, and among them a chunar. 

sAndran— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelnm, rises on the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Nandmarg pass, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Kashmir, and flows in a north-westerly direction through the Shahah4d 
valley, forming a junction with the united waters of the Bring and Arpafc 
rivers at the village of Harnag, lat. 33° 44', long. 75° 10', just west of 
the town of Islamabad. 

During the melting of the snows it is a vast torrent, hut the natives say 
that in winter its channel completely dries from between the villages of 
Kut and Tamman as far as the confluence of the stream which flows from 
the Vemag spring; it is likewise further augmented by the waters of the 
Vettarittar Nfig. 

The bed of the river is generally very broad, it consequently has not 
much depth, and may usually be forded ; it is also crossed by numerous 
temporary bridges. 

SANGA— 

A kind of bridge. Vide “ Sind River.” 

SANGAM—Lat. 33° 50.' Long. ;5° 7/ Elev. 

The name of a ghkt and ferry situated on the right hank of the Jbelnm, 
opposite the village of Khodawain and the confluence of the Saddaraj 
nala, through which the combined waters of the \ eshau and Rembiara 
river joins the Jhelum. 

An extensive traflBc is carried on at this ghat. {Montgomerie.) 

SANGAM—Lat. 30° 61'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

The name of a small plain and pasturage situated at the north-west end of 
the Zagnai valley. 
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It is said to be distant six koi from the village of Mangil, on the east 
side of the Maru Wardwan valley; the path follows the course of the Mangil 
stream. 

SANGO-SAR—Lat. 35° 20', Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 10,500', approx. 
About 5 miles above Astor, on tbe right hand side of a glacier, is the 
Sangosar lake, half a mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there is a splendid camping ground in the open glades of a 
deodar forest, where a large force might easily hut itself. Water and fire¬ 
wood are abundant. There is also a little forage. The road up to it is 
fairly good for laden animals. (Barrow.) 

SANGOT—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A large village inNaoshera, about 2 miles south of Mirpfir, on the road 
to the Gatiala ferry; it contains about seventy houses in all, distributed 
into thirteen mahallas or districts; there are three masjids in the village. 
Only di-y crops are grown in the neighbourhood, there being a scarcity of 
water. 

SANGRA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze division of the 
Dras ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank ofjthe Sum river. (Aylmer.) 

SANGRI GALI—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 73° 30'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed 
between the Kanora and Kishan Ganga rivers. 

It lies almost due north of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path from that place leading towards the village of Gdnul. 

SANG SAElD— 

The name of the stream which forms the source of the Dudh Ganga river. 

It rises on the Panjal range to the north of the Chitta Pani pass, and 
flows through thick forests and undulating grassy downs, debouching into 
the plains of Kashmir through a deep ravine to the south of Chrar. (k'iyne— 
Allgood.) 

SANGTHA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Zara river, a little above its 
junction with the Samgal river. 

SANI—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 77°. Elev. 11,560'. 

A village in the Zanskar district, passed on the route from Kishtwar 
n/aUmasiLa to Leh. It lies to the east of Markim, on the right bank of a 
tributary of the Zanskar river. Cultivation and pasture on river bank. 

A rope bridge leads across to Tuugring village on the opposite bank. 
(Drew.) 

SANKU OR SANKHO—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A village in the Khartze district, on the left bank of the Suru river, at its 
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junction with the Nakpo-Chu. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtn&r to Leh [vid Kargil), and lies 18 miles below Suru. The 
mountains surrounding it were at the end of June tipped with snow. Culti¬ 
vation here. Supplies and sheep procurable. It is said to contain forty 
houses. [Moorcrqft — Aj/lmer.) 

SANSAR—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A vill.ige iu the Naoshera district on the Jhelam-Srinagar route. Water 
plentiful. 

SAOGA.M-Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A large village containing some good houses, but in a most ruinous condi¬ 
tion. It is situated on the left bank of the stream, which flows down from 
the Briiighin-Lannor valley, and is distant about 10 miles south of Islam¬ 
abad, and 4i miles north of the Khund valley. 

The elevated land on the east of it is the iaremd of Byhama, on the 
summit of which is a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. {Viffne.) 

SAOGAM—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° &5'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated in a beautiful, well-watered, and well- 
wooded glen, which opens into the east side of the Kuthar pargana. It 
contains a masjid and fifteen houses, twelve of which are inhabited by 
Kashmiri zamindars and three by Gujars. Rice is cultivated about the 
village, and supplies and coolies may be procured. 

Saogam lies on the path leading towards the Maru Wardwfin valley by 
the Chur Nag. 

SAOGUND—Lat.-33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Sbahab^d valley, on the right bank of 
the Halan stream, which is crossed by a rough bridge. 

It is inhabited by nine families of zamindars aud a Saiad. 

SARAIBTTN—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

The name of the lofty range of mountains situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Tral valley, above the village of Narasfan. 

SARAl shah JI MARG—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

An old sarai, situated on the high road between Sbnpion and Srinagar, 
being the first of the two that intervene between those places. It was pro¬ 
bably built by Akbar. At no great distance is a place where two or 
three large stones, a few feet high, are standing like those of Stonehenge. 

[Via tie.) 

SARANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated about 3 miles north-west of that town, 
above the path leading towards Doda. 

It is inhabited by a mixed population of Hindu and Muhammadan 
zamindars, including one blacksmith. 

SARCHU camp—“ Lingh.” 
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SARCHU OR SERCHU RIVER, »>.,« Yellow River”— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river. Rises north of the Bara-Lacha pass, and 
flowing due north through the Lingti plains, joins the Lingti and Yunam 
streams at Sarchu (or Lingti) camp. The upper part of its course is in 
Lahoul territory. There is a wooden bridge near tbe camping ground. 

{Cunningham—Cay leg.) 

SAREMOZEBALA— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises that portion of the valley which is traversed by 
the Jhelam below Bij Bebara, which is the tahsil station. 

This pargana was farmed by Diwan Todamul subsequent to his original 
distribution of the valley into thirty-three parganas. 

saremozapaIn— 

The name of a pargana which is included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj 
division of Kashmir; it comprises that portion of the valley which is 
traversed by the Jbelum before it enters the Wular lake. 

The tahsil station is at Sombal. This pargana was formed by Diwan 
Todamul subsequent to his original distribution of the valley into thirty- 
three parganas. 

SAR-I-HAUZ-I-KHOJA FATEH or SARTANG— 

Lat. 35°. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 15,500'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram, passed half¬ 
way between Tutiyalak and Braugsa Baser, and at the foot of tbe Baser 
pass. {Bellew.) 

SAROlN SAR—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 1,825'. 

A small lake in Jamu; it is passed on the way from Jamu to Ramnagar. 
It may be said to cover a kind of platform, from which, on two sides, the 
ground falls rather steeply, while on the other sides are low hills. The lake 
is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Its depth does not 
appear to be great; its margins for a considerable distance being very 
shallow, and producing an abundance of reeds and water plants. Mango 
trees and palms adorn its banks, while the sandstone hills round are partly 
clothed with brushwood and shaded, though lightly, with tbe bright loose 
foliage of the long-leafed pine. (Ifreto — Thomson.) 

SARSANGAR—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 7o° 15'. Elev. 13,860'. 

A pass between the valley of the Shingo river and the plains of Deosai, 
on the Brin.ogar-Skardu route. There is a short, steep ascent from the 
Shingo valley to the summit. On the far side of the pass, after a descent 
of only a few feet, one comes on a lake occupying the base of the defile. 
The lake is half or three quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide, evi¬ 
dently of glacial forraatiou. It is closed in by an old moraine. Immediately 
beyond, at a lower level by some 150 feet, is a second lake of about the same 
dimensions. This also is dammed by a moraine. {Drew.) 
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SARTANGAL—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the southern extremity of the Badrawar valley, about 
2 miles south of that town. 

It lies on a flat sloping spur above the right bank of the Haluni stream, 
and is surrounded by extensive cultivation. Below the village are the 
remains of a stone bridge, which is said to have fallen about twelve years 
ago and has not been replaced ; foot-passengers can still cross the stream 
by a series of planks and trunks of trees, but cattle must be sent round by 
the Monda bridge, which lies about half a mile to the north-east. The 
population numbers ten families, of whom four are Muhammadan black¬ 
smiths and six low-caste Hindus. At this village the roads from Badrawar 
towards Chamba by the Padri pass, and towards Basaoli by the Chatardhar 
pass, separate. 

SASAWAR—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, sit'iated on the high ground, some distance from the 
left bank of the Punch Toi river, a few miles east of Chaomuk. 

It contains thirteen houses inhabited by zamindars. 

BASER PASS OR SARSIL—Lat. 77° 40'. Long. 35° 5'. Elev. 17,820'. 

On the mountain ridge between the Nubia and Shyok rivers. Is crossed 
on the summer route by the Karakoram, between Sartang camp (above 
described) and Brangsa Saser,and is “a very dilfieult pass.'’ Yaks should 
be used. The pass is not used during the winter months, as neither fuel 
nor grass is obtainable, and a fall of snow might prevent a traveller 
from going either forward or backward, and he would thus stand a good 
chance of being buried in the snow, or frozen to death. From Sartang 
onwards the path winds amidst sharp rocks and moraine banks under the 
shadow of an impending glacier, and then passing into a narrow groove 
between the wall of a vast glacier on one side and the sharp gneiss rocks 
strewing the base of the hill on the other, slopes down to a spot where the 
gl.acier presents a huge split, which is occupied by a small pool thickly 
frozen over (October 8th). This spot appears to be the watershed of the 
defile, for the end of the glacier, which here for 6 miles fills-its hollow 
slopes away from either side of the split. Beyond this the path rises on the 
top of the glacier itself, and for three miles or so leads over its surface, 
the passage in this part is always hazardous, owing to the fissures and 
crevasses in the ice being more or less covered with snow. Beyond the 
glacier descend the bank of a moraine and pass beyond the snow on to the 
firm slope of the hill, which leads down the gully to Brangsa Saser. The 
path is easily discoverable, being strewn over its whole length with the 
skeletons of beasts of burden. {BelUa—trotter.) 

SASER VOUJ—Fide “Brangsa Saser.” 

SASiL—Lat. 35° 51'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

The ilarka station of the Haramosh district. It is situated on the right 
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bank of the Indus. It contains fire or six families, besides a tnnnshi and 
garrison of one harildar and eight sepoys, who live in a double-storied, 
rectangular, loopholed blockhouse, overlooking the twig rope snspension 
bridge which spans the river here. This bridge is not well looked after, and 
is generally dangerous. Camping ground small. A few supplies. (Aflmer.) 

SASPUL— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Ladak. It contains the following 
villages : Saspul, Saspoch^, Likar, Alchi, and Tarucbe. 

Cash revenue exceeds fi2,0U0 a year, besides taxes in kind. In some 
parts a double crop is produced ; the second, however, consisting only of 
inferior grain. Alchi, Saspul and Likar each contains about seventy or 
eighty houses. (Aylater.) 

SASPUL—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 77° 18', Elev. 

A large village on the right bank of the Indus, about 30 miles below Leh. 
It is passed on the route from Kashmir to Leh between Snurla and Basgo, 
on the lower road which leads from Snurla along the right bank of the Indus. 
At the end of June the river here was about 100 yards wide and nnford- 
able. The village is celebrated for its apricots. There is a rest-house, also 
about seventy villagers' houses; supplies are procurable, water plentiful, and 
there is a fair camping ground. A mile and a half below Saspul, the Indus 
is crossed by a shaky bridge. {Brew — Moorcrojt — Ramtay — Aylmer.) 

SATANI— 

The name of a stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the 
Tilail valley, and flows into the Kisban Gangs, lat. 34°. 36', long. 75° 1'. 

The path leading towards Dras crosses it by a bridge at the village of 
FurAna Tilail, just above its junction with the Kisban Gangs; it is also 
fordable. 

SATHRA—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the slope of the bill just above the path from 
Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles from the former place. 

It contains fifteen houses, half of the inhabitants being Hindus and 
half Muhammadans. 

Rice and dry crops are both g^own in this village, and a very fine variety 
of pear; the luscionsness of the fruit is said to be produced by irrigating 
the young trees with milk I 

SATI or TOATI—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the NubrA district, situated on the right bank of the Sbyok, 
about 11 miles above the junction of the NnbrA river. It is passed on the 
summer route by the Karakoram between Kbardong and Tirit. 

In summer the Shyok near here is crossed in boats, and is a large and 
rapid river. Baggage animals are made to swim across. In winter it is 
fordable, but at the beginning of October the water was up to the saddle-flaps. 

There are two routes from here to Leh 
(1) Across Sbyok and vid Kbardong pass. 
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(2) Up river bank some waj, tben across the Shyok to Digar village 
and over Digar La to Ldh. This is the easier of the two 
routes, but it is longer and is not used when the Khar- 
dong pass is open. {ySroller — Bellew — Ramtag.) 

SATKHOL— 

The name of a stream which rises in seven ravines in the Dudhi slopes on 
the north side of Satkoji, a mountain in the Shamshabari range; it joins 
the Bangas stream, one of the sources of the Kamil, lat. 31° 25', long. 
74° 2'. (Montgomerie.) 

SATPAEA—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It includes the Sdtpur 
valley, and contains seventy-one houses. (Jglmer.) 

SATPUR—Lat. 35° 6'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 12,000', approx. 

In Baltistan, a defile by which the route from Deosai passes into the val¬ 
ley of Skardu on its south side. At the southern entrance of the pass is 
a lake nearly 2 miles long and about a mile wide, and on the eastern 
side of this the path runs along the base of a steep mountain, so that 
an invading force would be exposed to certain loss by rocks rolled down 
the declivity. The elevation of the pass is probably about 12,U00. feet. 
(Vigne.) 

SATPUR TSO—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A lake in BaltisUn. It occupies the entire width of the Satpdr pass, 
being 1| miles in* length and nearly a mile in width. A little island, 
covered with willows, rises from the water near the embouchure of 
the stream that flows from it, by the damming up of which, in fao^ 
the lake appears to have been formed. (Vigne.) 

SATTI—Lat. 34°45'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A bamlet in Gurais, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
about half a mile north-west of Thaobut. It contains a masjid, zi&rat, 
and seven bouses. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 1'haobnt assist in the 
cultivation of the arable lands around this hamlet, which are rather exten* 
sive. The Kishan Ganga used to be bridged at this spot, but the bridge 
having been repeatedly carried away by the floods, it has not been replaced. 

SATURA—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A large village lying towards the northern extremity of the Wullar parg4na, 
at the junction of the Narastin Nai, about two miles north of Arphal. At 
the entrance to the village on the south side is the zidrat of Saiad Muham¬ 
mad Bukhari, a building of unusual size, which exhibits some fine speci¬ 
mens of carved wood, work ; it is surrounded by a wall and shaded by forest 
trees. The population numbers thirty families of zamfudars, a dum, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, two cowherds, and a krim-knsh (rearw of silk¬ 
worms). 
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This village covers a considerable extent of ground, as the houses are 
much scattered. Being situated near the junction of the streams which 
flow through the Tral valley, it is well supplied with water. 

SEDAU—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village very pleasantly situated at tlie foot of the Panjal range, where 
the mountains swell in downs into the plain about 5 miles south-west of 
Shupion. It lies at the foot of the ascent of the Budil or Sedan pass, at 
a distance of about 65 miles from the village of Budil. 

The road is good, with the exception of the part near the summit, and 
is practicable for ponies. 

A comparatively large amount of trafiSc passes through Sedan, for the 
reason that the duties levied on this route are lees than on either the Pir 
Panjal or Banihal roads. 

The customs establishment at Sedan consists of four pandits. There 
are about twenty houses in the village, double-storied buildings of sun-dried 
bricks and timber, with pent shingle roofs, which are overlaid with birch- 
bark and a layer of earth. An orchard affords ample and convenient space 
for encamping, but the small stream which runs through the village fur¬ 
nishes a somewhat scanty supply of water; the Veshau river flows about a 
mile to the south-east. 

Sedau possesses a cool climate, and offers a splendid view of the hills 
looking up the valley of the Veshau river; the mountains in the back¬ 
ground are covered with extensive pine forests. 

In a line between Sedau and Hirpura is the hill of Noubadan, or Nu- 
nubdhun, upon which Kasyapa, or Eashuf, is said to have passed a 
thousand years in religious austerities, by which the favour of Mahadev 
was secured, so that he gave orders for the desiccation of the valley* 
(Ffyne— Montgomerie.) 

SEHP'OB.—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Machihama pargana, lying to the north-east of Makah4tna, 
near the right bank of the Suknag. It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 
and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zammdars. 

SEL—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the right 
bank of the Suknag, about 8 miles north of Makahama, on the road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidfin pass. 

It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Gbdzi, and 
about twenty houses inhabited by zammdars. There is much rice culti¬ 
vation about the village. The channel of the Suknag is broad, but the 
stream is fordable, having no depth. 

SEMITAN—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelam, on the west side of tlw 
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Kut wudar, below the town of Bij Behara. Just above the village the 
remains of a stone bridge are visible on both banks of the river. 

SENIBUTTI—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in Peristan, situated in a gorge in the mountains on the north 
side of the valley, just east of the village of Halan, from which it is 
divided by a small torrent. It contains a temple, and six houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

This village lies on the path from Kishtwar towards Kashmir by the 
Nandmarg pass, and some supplies and coolies may be obtained. 

There is no convenient encamping ground about the village, but a place 
may be found in the bed of the torrent between it and Halan; the space, 
however, is confined, and wants shade. 

SENKLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of a spur above the right hank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. It contains eight houses inhabited by Hindus, 
and is said to lie on the path between Borkan and Bamban. 

SEOJI 'Lk—Tide “Zoji La.” 

SEB—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, situated on the high right bank of the Pfinch T6i, in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Swan stream. 

There are about fifty houses in the village; the inhabitants are pah&ri 
Muhammadans. 

The river, which is here very deep, is crossed by a ferry just east of the 
village; this ferry is known as the Ser or Batal ferry, 

SEBAP OR TSARAP RIVEB —Fide also "LfHOTi” and “ZanskXr” Rivers. 
One of the tributaries of the Zanskar river. It has its source near the 
Pankpo La. A good bridge was built across it in 1869, below the 
Lingti plains. A route leads up this river from Lingti (or Sarchu) vid the 
Pankpo La and Tsomorari lake to Fnga. In summer the river is much 
swollen, and the route is closed. It joins the Yunam river at Lingti. 
[Cunning kata—Cayley.) 

SERAR—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° Elev. 

A large village, kotw4K and bazar, on the southern boundary of the 
territories of the raja of Punch. It is situated on a high spur, at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Punch T6i river, on the road 
between Punch and Kotli, being about 16 miles south-west of the 
former, and 13 miles north of the latter, and is the usual and most con¬ 
venient stage between the two towns. 

The following is a list of the inhabitants and trades:— 


Unhammadans (hillmen) . . • ,. • .26 houses. 

„ Kashmiris.6 „ 

Hindlls.35 „ 
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In the bazar are forty shops kept by Hindus, but of these a very small 
number are inhabited, the owners of the others being either occnpied in 
cultivating their fields, or engaged in trade elsewhere. 

Besides shopkeepers, a carpenter, barber, leather-worker, potter, and 
a mulla live in the village. There is also a masjid and two dharm»dla». 

Serar is badly supplied with water, there being only a tank in the village 
whiiih is filled during the rains and dries in seasons of drought; water for 
drinking purposes must be brought from the river, which fiows at some 
distance below the village. 

There is a small baraddri for travellers at the north end of the bazar 
well shaded by trees ; but the building is now in a very ruinous condition 
Coolies and supplies procurable. 

SERCHU RIVER— Fide “ Sarchu.” 

SERI—Lat. 38“ 18'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A place lying some distance above the left bank of the Chandra Bhfiga, 
about 85 miles east of Kishtw^r, on the path towards Lahoul. 

When Captain Allgood passed along this road in 1853, he found at 
Seri merely a few deserted houses and an open space for encamping. 
{Allgood.) 

SERI—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated about 9 miles north-west of Badraw£r, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies on both banks of the Neru, which is bridged by the 
trunk of a tree thrown across the stream. 

The most direct path^forffoot-passengers towards Doda is said to be that 
by the right bank of the river. 

There are about twenty houses in all in the village, surrounded by 
extensive cultivation. The inhabitants are Hindu zamindars. 

SERI—Lat. 38“ 14'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, about 8 ^miles west of Ramban, on 
the high road towards Kashmir. 

SERIL—Lat. 33“ 28'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Banihil district, prettily situated about 2 
miles north of the village of Banibfil, on the road leading towards Kashmir, 

Some of the houses are double-storied, and have pent roofs. 

There are many fruit trees about the place, and an abundant supply of 
water from a little stream which flows through the village. 

SERKOT—Lat. 84“ 83'. Long. 74“ 22'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the north-west end of the Lol4b valley. There 
is a very fair road from this village, which crosses the ridge and descends 
the Kachil, a valley leading to the Kisban Ganga river. It is apparently 
only used by Gujars. {Montgomerie.) 
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SERTAL—Lat. 32° 41'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river above the junction of the Kad stream. It lies about 8 miles north 
of Pud, on the road between Basaoli and Badrawar. The Siowa is crossed 
by a temporary bridge below the village. 

SERU— Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a cluster of houses situated 
on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Siowa river, north-east of Bani 

SESKO— Lat. 35° 49'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Bultistan). It contains 
twenty houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

SEVAL DHAR— Lat. 82“ 56'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A ridge crossed on the road between Ramnagar and Badrawar. The pass 
IS 10,900 feet in height, and is closed by snow for three mouths from the 
middle of December. Well on in the season it is practicable for laden 
ponies, which, however, have to come up a valley by a somewhat different 
road to the usual one. From the summit Badrawir can be seen, the de¬ 
scent to which is at first steep, and then a more gradual slope along a spur 
leading through a forest. (Drew.) 

SHADERA—Lat. 84“ 7'. Long. 74“ 1'. Elev. 

A very small village, situated on a plateau above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 31 miles south-west of fiaramula. There is a double-storied 
bungalow for travellers, situated on the road near a ziarat, which is a pretty 
pecimen of Kashmir wood-work. 

Some supplies are procurable from the village, which lies about half a 
mile above the path. (Allgood — Ince.) 

SHADI—Lat. 38“ 25'. Long. 77° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, east of Fadam, on the left bank of a tribu¬ 
tary of the ZanskAr river, which flows down south from the Charchar La. 

SHADIPTJR—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74“ 43'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, abont 12 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar, situated just opposite the confluence of the Sind river, and 
immediately above the spot where the Noru canal leaves the Jhelum. The 
journey from Shadipur to Srinagar by water occupies about six hours, and 
the return passage about four hours. 

There is a solitary chunfir in the bed of the Jhelum, just below the 
junction of the Sind, which, tradition says, never grows; it is enclosed in 
a mass of solid masonry, which rests upon a broad and stony foundation, 
near the right bank of the river. It is a Hindu place of worship and de¬ 
dicated to Mahadeo, and its top is reached by seven stone steps, which are 
placed at the lower end of the mass. 
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In 1865 the trunk of the chunar was about eleven feet in eircnm- 
ference, and surrounded by an earthen platform, which was pierced 
hy several small blanches of the tiee. Upon the west side of this platform 
there was a large lingam. 

Shadipiir is referred to by Abul Fazl as the city of Shahabadipur, the 
ancient Phalaptir. There is a good camping ground reserved for the maha¬ 
raja. [Figne — liUgel — hue — Aylmer.) 

shAhabAd— 

The name of a pargana in the Anat Nag zilla of the Miiaj division. It 
comprises a long and narrow valley lying at the south-eastern extremity of 
Kashmir, which is drained by the Sandran river. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated throughout the valley. 

The mountains by which it is enclosed are generally bare of trees, espe¬ 
cially on the north side, and near the village of Hiwar they present a very 
curious appearance, the vertical strata of mountain limestone being strangely 
contorted. 

A little iron is mined in the neighbourhood of Choan, towards the south¬ 
east extremity of the valley; hut the miners are all said to live on the south 
side of the river, for the sake of fuel. 

The tahsil station is at Shahabad, or, as it is now more generally calledi 
Duru or Diir. 

BHAHABAD or DtR—Lat. 83° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The imperial town, once the abode of the king, was the largest place at the 
south-east end of the valley of Kashmir; it is now merely a village contain¬ 
ing a few good houses and some fine trees, and the palace of the Moguls is 
scarcely worth a remark. Its environs are overgrown with nettles and 
wild hemp. It lies snugly under the south side of a range of bluish-grey 
mountain limestone, which has apparently been deposited in regular strata) 
each of 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and being in some places bare of the long 
grass which usually covers them; they are to be seen lying contorted and 
twisted in every direction by the force that originally upraised them. 

The orchards of Shahabad still produce the best apples at the southern 
end of the valley, and the wheat that is grown there is considered to be the 
finest in Kashmir. Vigne states that he was credibly informed that veins 
of iron and copper existed in the neighbourhood of Shahabad, which were 
worked in the time of the Fath£ns. 

Shahabad was originally the residence of the most powerful of Akbar s 
maliks, whose authority extended over the whole of the surrounding 
country, he being particularly charged with the military protection of 
the road to Hindustan by the Banibal pass. The family, in common with 
the old rajas of Kishtwar, claimed a descent from Nurshivan of Persia. 
According to Vigne, the original name of this place was Wer. Nur Jahan 
Begam, after the palace was bnilt, called it Shahabad; it is now almost 
universally known as Duru or Dur. 
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Sli^habad lies on the right bank of the Sandran, about 12 miles 
south-east of Islamabad ; two or three rapid streams have to be forded on 
the road, which, after heavy rain, are sometimes impassable for a few hours. 

The road to Vernag, which is about 3 miles to the south-east, crosses the 
Sandran by two bridges j the river may also be forded. 

Supplies are plentiful, and among the inhabitants is a ndlband or black¬ 
smith . {Moortroft — Vigne — Hervey — Allgood.) 

SHAHIDCLA KHOJA—Lat. 36° 24' 57". Long. 78° O'. Elev. 11,780'. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, at the junction 
of the streams flowing down from the Kirghiz and Suget passes. It lies on 
the frontiers of Ladak and Yarkand territory, and is passed on the summer 
route from Leh by the Karakoram pass, and is also a halting-place on the 
Changchenmo route. 

Distance from L^h by summer Karakoram route. 211 miles, or sixteen marches. 

„ „ „ „ Changchenmo route (western) 312 J miles, or twentj-fonr marcbes. 

Tiiere are three routes from here to Yarkand, tiz.y by the Kilik, Kilian, and 
Sanju passes. The latter is the most frequented route, Yarkand being by 
it 202i miles, or twelve marches. The Kilik route is closed to tradersi 
though it is said to be the shortest and easiest of the three. 

A road also branches off here to the west up the ravine and over 
the Kirghiz pass to Kiighiz jungle, where the Kugiar (or winter) route is 
joined. This route is very easy, and can be traversed by laden camels. It 
is, however, not much used, being infested by robbers. The Karakash at 
Shfiliidvlla takes a bend to the north-east and flows towards Khotan, wind¬ 
ing through the Kuenlun range. 'The Sanju route follows its course for 
about 20 miles, and occasionally crosses it. The passage in summer is very 
difficult. 

There is a sacred shrine here on the summit of a bluff. It is a mere pile 
of stones, surmounted by horns of wild sheep, &c. On the boulder beach 
under this bluff, is a small stone fort. It was erected by the Kashmir 
government as a precautionary measure during the disturbances in Eastern 
Turkistfin (which resulted in the accession of the late Amir of Kashgar)^ 
and was occupied by a small Dogrd detachment for two years. This detach¬ 
ment has since been withdrawn, and the place is now generally recognised 
as belonging to the Kashgar ruler. The fort has now no garrison. 

The Kirghiz on this frontier are reckoned at three hundred tents spread 
in different camps. They own a few camels and horses, but their principal 
wealth consists in their yaks (called Mat by them), which they employ in 
transporting caravans over the Sanju, Kilian, and Yangi-dawan passes. 

Fuel and grass plentiful about Shabidula. (Bellew — Trotter—Johnson— 
Ramsay.) 

SHiHGUND—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev, 

A village situated on the low lands at the southern edge of the Wolar hdie. 
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SHAH-KA-KATA— 

The name of a stream which rises on the northern slopes of the Haji Pir 
mountain. It is a brawling and rapid torrent, formed by the junction of 
two streams which unite a few hundred yards above the village of Hidra- 
bad, whence they may be seen rushing down their respective gorges. 

The Shah-ka-kata flows nearly due north through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which is traversed by the road from Punch ; it empties itself into the 
Jhelnm, lat. 34° 5', long. 74° 5', close to X^ri. The Marf and Baramula 
road is carried across the two branches of this stream by bridges formed of 
long trunks of deodar stretched from bank to bank, with rough planks or 
poles of the same wood laid across them, and fastened at each end to form 
the platform. (Allgood — Ince.) 

SHAH KOT—Lat. 33“ 39'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

An old and dilapidated fort, eitnated on the eastern slopes of the Pfr Fanjal 
pass, about 4 miles east of Aiiabad Satii. It lies on the right bank of the 
Bembiara, and occupies the extremity of the ridge between it and the Rupri 
valley. (luce.) 

SHAHKl/L— 

The name of the canal which irrigates the eastern portion of the Khonrpara 
pargana. 

siiAhnahar— 

The name of the canal which was constructed from opposite Akndr on the 
Chentib to near Jamd, but which is a total failure. (Hughee* Report — 
Wingate.) 

SHAKARUDiN—Lat.. 34° 22'. Long. 74° .15'. Elev. 

A hill on the western side of the Wular lake in Kashmir. The zfArat or 
shrine of £aba Sbabarudfn stands on the summit, some 300 feet above 
the water. (Wakejield.) 

SHALIN—Lat. 330 ]2'. Long. 76° 30'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated above the right bank of the Lidar 
Khol stream, on the elopes of a spur running from the Lohar Nag mountain. 
It contains about six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

SHALKOT—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwir, containing four houses, inhabitant by Hindus, situ¬ 
ated a few miles of west Doda, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream. 

SHALTJN—Lat. 84° 2', Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A low marsh fed by mountain streams, a few miles above Srinagar, on the 
left bank of tbe Jhelnm. This connects with the river by a channel which 
is kept closed by a door that opens riverways; the object of the door is 
to prevent the river flood from spreading to the marsh and covering the 
low ground at its edge; it has happened that on the receding of the water 
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a second flood was caused in it by the water of the naarsb (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. (Drew.) 

SHALtTN—Lat. 34» 2'. Long. liP 66'. Elev. 

A village in a district of the same name, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, between Pampur and Srinagar. 

There is a large government stable in this village, which likewise con¬ 
tains the steam plough imported by the late maharaja, but which, for some 
reason or other, is not used. 

SHALTJRAH—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74» 10'. Elev. 

A village and fort situated on the left bank of the Kamil river, about 
26 miles north-west of Sopur, on the road leading towards the Karnao 
valley and Mozafarab£d by the Nattishannar Gali. 

It is the tahsil station of the Uttar pargana, within which it lies, and the 
tahsO business of the neighbouring small parganas of BamhalandNaihara 
is likewise transacted in this village. 

The inhabitants comprise the thanadar and kardar, and nine families of 
zamfndars, a fakir, a harkara, a cow-keeper, and three pandits who are 
general shopkeepers. 

The Kamil flows on the south side of the village in two branches, which 
are crossed by kadal bridges; there is also a ford under the village of 
Champura, about half a mile to the west. 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of 
the river; it is surrounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees 
on the north-east side. It is a well bnilt structure, of the usual square 
form, with a bastion tower at each comer. The lower portion of the walls, 
which are about 23 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper 
portion being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions are loop- 
holed, and roofed with birch-bark covered with a layer of earth. The 
entrance is at the south-east comer; close to the gateway there is a 
masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream 
from the Kamil, which is carried under the walls, for its water-supply ; 
there is likewise a small spring near the entrance. The fort is said to con¬ 
tain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by five hundred men. 

This fort was built about twelve years ago on the site of the old fortress, 
which was sacked and burnt by Baja Sber Ahmad, of Karnao, in his 
attack on Shalfirah, and is said to be inferior in strength to the building it 
replaced, for it is asserted that, viewed from the inside, the defences appear 
much less formidable than an inspection of the outside would warrant one 
in supposing. 

BHALtJBAH— 

The plain in which the village of Shaldrah is situated. It is about 5,300 
feet above the sea, and is crossed by the Kamil river. This plain is well 
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cultivated in its lower levels, the principal crop being rice, which is 
planted out in June and harvested in the end of September. The whole 
plain is studded with innumerable small villages and substantially built 
log-huts with pent roofs, which give, at a distance, quite an English appear¬ 
ance to the country: these are surrounded with walnut trees of large 
growth, from the fruit of which oil is extracted, and with orchards of 
apples and pear trees. The white-heart cherries, here called glds, are no¬ 
where so fine as in the Utter pargana of Kashmir. The other common 
trees are the poplar, plane, and elm. Many thousands of acres were for¬ 
merly under cultivation in this district even on the upper terraces of the 
alluvial deposit, but the old irrigation canals have long since broken away, 
and the people being at present too poor to repair them, these lands are 
fast becoming as dense a jungle as those which have never been turned by 
a plough. 

The Shalurah plain is m ich higher than the rest of the valley, and the 
lake which once covered it must have been separated from the lake which 
filled the great valley, by the ridge running away from the peak of 
Manganwar and Margabsunger. The lacustrine deposits are of great 
thickness. [Godtcin-Austen.) 

SHAMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A subdivision of the Nubra district, being the Shyok valley below the 
junction of the Nubra as far as the boundary of Baltistan. {Drew.) 

SHAMSHABARI— Station — 

Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 14,361'. 

The name of the lofty range of rocky mountains forming the boundary of 
the Karnao valley on its east side, between the Nattisbannar and Tutmari 
Galis. 

The Shamshabari stream drains the northern portion of the valley, and 
unites with the Kizi Nag below the village of Chamkdt. 

SHANG—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. 

A valley and village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladfik). The stream flow¬ 
ing through this valley joius the Indus at Marsalang. A road leads up 
this stream to Gya, and is the one generally employed in summer in going 
to Kulu, when the bridges on the Gya stream are carried away. 

This road is extremely steep, going over a pass called the Getsechuk. 
{Aylmer.) 

SHANG OR GETSECHUK PASS— 

Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 47'. Elev. 16,000', approx. 

A pass on the Leh-Simla road. It is used during floods, when the Gya 
river below Miru is impassible. By this road Marsalang to Gya is about 
23 miles. The ascent on the Marsalang side is terribly steep for over 
1,500 feet near the summit. Laden ponies ascend with great difficulty. 
The descent on the Gya side is fairly easy. 
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Transport is always engaged from Marsalang to Gya and the journey 
done in one day. {Aylmer.) 

SHANGAS—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, shaded by some fine walnut and 
chunar trees, situated about 4 miles east of Achibal. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five houses in the village, 
which contains six masjids and the ziarats of Muhammad Shah, Firoz 
Shah, and Kasim Shah ; there is likewise a filature, and a government 
store-house for the supply of travellers and sportsmen in the Main 
Wardwau valley and the neighbouring mountains. 

Shangas is said to have been formerly celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its dancing girls, and there are now thirty families of jugglers 
among the inhabitants. A fine stream of puie cold water flows through 
the village, which likewise contains a spring called the Date Nag. 

There are three roads leading from Shangas into the Nowbug Nai, via 
the Kachwan, Harikan, and Halkau Galis. 

A thanadar and kardar reside in the village, and both coolies and sup¬ 
plies may be obtained. {luce.) 

SHANKAEGHAR oa MARMAI— 

Lat. 35° 1'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 9,600'. 

A miserable hamlet in the Karari or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing 
in a fine open plain which forms a first rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant. A stage on the Srinagar-Astor road. It is difficult 
to obtain coolies here. {Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SHANPtJRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small village lying near the mouth of the Bud Nai valley, which opens 
into the Kuthar pargana at its north-eastern extremity. It lies above the 
right bank of the Timmeran stream, and is inhabited by three families of 
Kashmiris and one of Gujara. A small spring rises in the village. 

SHAR-Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Bihu pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pampur; the 
most direct road lies through the rice-fields by the village of Koinabal, but 
that by Wian and Krew is very little longer, rnd a much better path. 

'I'he miners live in the western portion of the village, and number ten 
families; the eastern division is inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan 
samindars, a mulla, a dum, a pandit, and a Sikh sepoy. Rice and dry 
crops, including flax, arc cultivated around this portion of the village, which 
contains a masjid, and is known as Shar Shall. 

The iron-works.at Shar are neither so profitable nor extensive as those at 
Sof, in the Bring pargana, nor is the quality of the iron so highly esteemed. 
The mine lies about 3 &o) from the village, on the side of the Gunsagund 
mountain j the road leading to it is described as being very rough. The 
geological formation of tbia mountain is exactly similar in appearance to 
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that at Sof, in which the mines are situated. The entrance to the pit 
is desoiibed as shelving downwards, and from it numerous adits radiate 
to a maximum distance of 800 yards. Gallery frames are not used, and 
the rock being more homogenous, the mine is considered much safer 
than those at Sof; props and supports for the roof are seldom required, and 
accidents from fire-damp, or asphyxia, seem to be unknown. The miners 
use a torch of pine strips called a lu>hi to light them at their work ; this 
is not from choice, as they suffer much inconvenience from the smoke, but 
because their poverty does not permit them to use the ' diwa,’ or oil-light, 
as is the custom in the Sof mines, where the miners, in addition to the pro¬ 
fits from the iron-works, add to their means by agriculture. The ore is 
carried by the miners to the village in bags or sacks made of goat-skins. 

Smelting is carried on at intervals throughout the year, whenever a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of ore has been collected. The form of furnace is similar to 
that used at Sof, but the process employed is somewhat different. The 
bellows are furnished with a nozzle of mud and straw; these are rapidly 
consumed by the heat of the furnace, and have to be renewed no less than 
thirty-two times in the twenty-four hours during which the furnace is 
kept heated and smelting is in process. In this period, from two to four 
kbarwiirs (288 to 6761b) of ore are operated on, and the outturn is from 
four to six trik.s (48 to 721b). 

Previous to being smelted the ore is pounded fine as at Sof, but no flux 
is used, probably for the reason that the ochre is not found in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, which may perhaps, in some degree, account for the inferior 
quality of the iron. The charcoal used in the furnaces is prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the village, on the north-west slopes of the Wastar. 
wan mountain. 

The outturn of the Shar mine in 1871 is said to have been thirty-three 
kharwars (4,762 ffi). There is no contractor, as at Sof, but a pandit 
superintends the industry in the interests of the government, which 
appropriates the whole of the produce, paying the miner thirteen chilkf 
rupees for each kharwar. The miner does not, however, receive this sum 
in cash, but in kind at the rate of a kharw&r of rice for two cbilkis, 
which, if he requires money, be sells for one and a half chilkis, the price it 
commands in the open market. 

All the iron is sent to Srinagar by way of Paropur, the government 
very rarely permitting its sale on the spot; if so disposed of, the price 
charged is said to be a rupee (chilld) for three and three quarter seers. 

SHARGOL —Tide “ Shbbgol.” 

SHARIBAL—Lat. 34® 30'. Long. 74® 23'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain situated towards the north end of the range lying 
between the Uttar pargana and the Lol6b valley. There is a grazing 
ground on the top of the ridge between Sharibal and the Kabuta peak to 
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the south-east, for five hundred or six hundred sheep, for sir months; hut 
more than that number go there annually for a shorter period. That 
p.irt of the Lolfib valley which lies to the north of the Sharihal mountain 
is thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. {Montgoi»erie.) 

SHARlDI—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village of some importance, situated on the left bank of the Eishan Ganga, 
at the northern extremity of Upper Drawer. 

Sharidi lies on the direct road from Kashmir to Chilas; the path crosses 
the Kishan Ganga by a zampa bridge, and follows the course of the 
Samgan stream; it is said to be four stages to the village of Neat, in 
Chilas. The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north¬ 
east of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the 
snows, the stream is nearly 100 yards wide. When the waters subside 
a temporary kdnal bridge is usually thrown across the river at a narrow 
part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge; but it is only 
practicable for foot-passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed 
by swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation, on account 
of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in the bed of the 
river. 

In the direction of MozafarabSd the main path followsdhe right bank 
of the Kishau Ganga; it is fairly good for foot-passengers, but is difficult 
for cattle. 

Being very little used, it is not regularly repaired; but Colonel Gnndu, 
late zilladar of Mozafarabad, is said to have greatly improved the track 
some five years ago. 

There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, leading to the sus¬ 
pension bridge above Dudni^l, but it is described as being very rough. To 
the eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Gurais, there is no path beyond 
Keldara, the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains ; the 
passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been sncoessfully accomplished, 
but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river is 
at its lowest. Sharidi consists of aliout a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered 
amid the com-flelds. The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or 
Katsil-ka-katta stream, but the most part lie on the left bank. 

The best encamping ground is situated near the ziarat of Saiad Jnmdl, 
above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of 
the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
ai almost the only trees in the village. 

The fort is a square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
comer; it overhangs the left bank of the Madmatti stream, at a distance 
of about 200 yards from the course of the Kishan Ganga. The garrison 
is said to consist of two jemadars and sixty sepoys, with two zamburaks, 
or small field-pieces. 
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The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 
yards, by the ruins of an ancient Hindu temple. This temple, which con¬ 
sists of the usual cella surrounded by a walled enclosure, stands at the foot 
of a spur which rises .ibove the right bank of the Madmatti stream, and 
slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the precipitous 
pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmir. The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide, of 
steep stone steps, some sixty-three in number, having on either side a massive 
balustrade, which is now falling to ruin. The entrance was through a 
double porchway at the south-west corner of the enclosure. A portion of 
the north side is still standing, and shows that the archway on the inside 
was of the trefoil, or Arian order, with a plain, square doorway in the middle. 

SHARKOT—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga. It lies in a gorge which is traversed by a torrent known as the 
Mia Sahib-ka-katta. 

Opposite the village on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga is a remark¬ 
able perpendicular cliff, which is called Jsi, from its supposed resemblance 
to a woman’s mirror-ring. 

Sharkot contains a masjid, and about twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, including three lambardars, a mochi, a miilla, a carpenter, and a black¬ 
smith. A little corn is grown, but most of the valley is devoted to rice 
cultivation, the upper portion being irrigated by means of a wooden aque¬ 
duct, which taps the stream at a higher level. 

SHARTALLA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Batal district, lying,on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bbaga; it is situated on the path between Riasi and the Banihal pass. 
The limestone strata at this place attract attention by their being raised 
up perpendicularly ; and there is also a safe bridge over a very narrow 
but fearful chasm, or fissure, 100 feet in depth perpendicularly, in 
which a torrent is heard, but scarcely seen, on its way to join the Chandra 
Bbaga. {Vigne.) 

SHAT GARl—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° iiO'. Elev. 8,506'. 

A village of eight or ten houses in the Sind valley in Kashmir. Its name 
is said to signify “ the seven hills.” (Belleie.) 

SHAY—Lat. 34°. 5'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, passed on the Changchenmo 
route at 7 miles above Leh. Road heavy for first few miles out of Leh, 
owing to sandy nature of soil. There is a monastery here, also an old 
palace of the local Gyalpos, and in one of the private chapels is a copper- 
gilt image of Buddha, 30 feet high. The village contains about one 
hundred and forty houses {H. Slrachey — Aglmer.) 

8HAYOK— riife “Shxok.” 
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SHENKARGARH oe PANZAL MTJLLA— 

Lat 34' 10'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

The nanae of a small fort on the right bank of the Jhelum, opposite Nao- 
shera. It lies about 10 miles south-west of Baramula, on the road towards 
Mozafarabad. [Hiigel.) 

SHEOSAR—Lat. 34° 69'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A lake in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Deosai 
plains; it is a nearly circular sheet of water, of a diameter of more than 
a mile, and seems to be a rock basin. {Dreto.) 

SHERA OH SHARA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles above Leh, passed 
on tbe routfi to Nima Mud, vid the Indus valley. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. A few supplies procurable. It belongs to the Chimre Kardari. 
{Regnolda — Aylmer^ 

SHERGOL OB SHARGOL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 10,290'. 
A village of ten houses on the left bank of the Wakha river, at the junc- 
tion of the Phugul stream. The valley opens out here, and there is con. 
aiderable cultivation. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to L^h, between Kargil and Kbarbu. There is a small monastery here, 
also a rest-house, {breto — Eenderton — Aylmer.) 

SHERRIT—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 73°. 52'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of tbe Jhelum, about midway 
between Hatiau and Chakoti. Supplies are not procurable. (Allgood.) 

SHEWA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A large village in Badrawar, containing about twenty-five houses, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, situated above the 
right bank of the Neru stream, on the flat top of the spur which slopes 
down towards the Chandra Bhaga. 

The broad face of the spur on which the village stands is almost en¬ 
tirely cultivated. 

SHIGAR— 

Formerly was a small chiefsliip in the wazirat of Skardu (Baltistan), con¬ 
fined to the valley of the Shigar river. Its length from south-east to 
north-west is 72 miles, and its breadth .86 miles. Its area is 2,592 
square miles. It used to possess a gyalpo of its own, but he wag generally 
subject to the chiefs of Baltistan. 'Fhe following genealogy was obtained 
from Sulimau Khan, the last chief of Shigar. It is curious for two reasons ; 
first, because the title of thum, or king, borne by the earlier princes, proves 
that the family roust be connected with the Dards of Hunza-Nagar, whose 
chiefs bear the same title at present; second, because the approximate date 
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obtaioed for tlie first chief’s accession, agrees very nearly with that of 
Saltan Yagu, of Khnpalu. It is probable, therefore, that the Khapalu and 
Shigar families both owe their rise to some common cause, perhaps connect¬ 
ed with the extension of the Muhammadan religion :— 


Namber 

N&me. 

ProbAble 

1 

Amacbih 









1440 

2 

Chah-thum 









1456 

3 

Chama-lhum . 









1470 

4 

Y tiksi r-G ao-thum 









1485 

5 

Khomulgo*thum 









1500 

6 

Gobdigo*thum 









ISIS 

7 

Khin . 









1630 

8 

Makb&n 









1545 

9 

Rdm . • 









1660 

10 

Rabnidm 









1576 

11 

Daolat Shdb . 









1590 

12 

Haripal Marohak 









1605 

13 

Ambarot « 









1620 

14 

Gh4zf M(r . 









1635 

15 

Alt Mir 









1660 

Ifi 

Ama Chan Dd 









1665 

17 

Ghir*Zo 









1680 

18 

Haidar Khtfn . 









1695 

19 

Hasan K.hdn . 









1710 

20 

Imam KuU Kb4n 









1726 

21 

Kill! Kh4n . 


• 







1740 

22 

Azlm Kbdn « 









1766 

23 

All Kh4n 







. . 


3770 

24 

Huf^n Kh4n . 









1785 

25 

Muhammad Kbdn 









1800 

26 

Kuli Khan 









1815 

27 

SuHmdu Kbdn 









1830 


The present raja’s name is Ali Murdan Khan, son of Abas Khan, and 
grandson of SUliman Khan, mentioned in the above table. The raja’s 
brother’s name is Azam Khan. He is always extremely civil to 
Europeans. 

Ali Murdan KhSn’s age is said to be 87. 

Communicatiom .—Roads lead up both banks of the Shigar, that on 
the left bank being very good as far as Alchuri, and that on the right 
bank being very bad in summer. Shikar communicates direct with Braldu 
in summer by the Skoro La and with the Thalle valley in Khapalu by the 
Thalia La open for about the same time. 

The crops are jao, kanak, matta, tromba, and chena. Fruit grows in 
abundance, especially apricots and mulberries. 

About -to tons of surplus grain are yearly exported from Shigar. 

A piece of ground that is sown with 1001b of gram pays a tax of B4. 
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The onlj post is the fort at Shigar (q.v,). 

For a description of the valley, see “ Shigar" (river). 


Particulan of the Ilarka of Shigar. 


Numb of Tiflue or groap ef 
▼illagea. 

Btink 

of 

rlTor. 

Hotuofl 

Ponies 

Sbeep 

Hornef 

CatUe 

Donkey 

Bemarks. 

KotAQg Foian . 

L 

16 


30 

15 



BJm . • . 

L 

30 

i 

130 

55 


1 Mttchi. 

Bnkchang 

L 

30 

2 

105 

30 



Qiongpi 

L 

25 

1 

75 

15 



Marftpi . « 

L 

63 

] 

160 

75 

3 

1 Mdchi, 1 smith. 

Tntkorkormd 

L 

60 

6 

148 

25 

4 


Tatkorkalan 

L 

108 

8 

822 

106 

4 

3 Banias, 15 SbAl-bafs, 4 
carpenterSi lOboatmeua 

1 smith. 

This is one of the vlllagea 
generally known as Shigar. 

Ifarkaiija • • 

L 

63 

2 

135 

45 

11 

11 Sb41-bafs, 3 huuus, 24 
smiths. 

This is one of the tU* 
lages generally know ns 
Shigar. It is the resi' 
dence of the i4ja. 

Chota Mtrkanjs . 

I, 

41 

2 

106 

46 

5 

Chnrka • • , 

(i 

820 

3 

525 

207 



Huhopi • s « 

L 

66 

2 

246 

82 


1 smith 1 bania. 

Alebnri • • • 

L 

65 

2 

270 

125 


3 potteni. 

Kwhmal • 

L 

82 

1 

215 

105 

... 

1 smith. 

Duouid • • 

B>ml. 

dok 

92 


SU8 

163 

... 

1 

OnUbpor . . 

K. 


2 

326 

162 

AAA 


Wazirpor 

R. 

86 


2^5 

103 

AAA 


Bundo • . « 

R. 


2 

120 

86 



Nihali « . • 

R. 


■ 

72 

20 

... 


Total 

1 

1,428 



1,465 

27 

2 xndcbis, 7 ba&ias, 7 
smiths. 26 sbihbdfi, 4 
carpenters, 3 potters, 10 
boatmen. 


(Authority~J'/le Raja of Shigar.) {Cunningham — Aylmer^ 

SHIGAR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 7,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets and fort in Baltistdn on the left bank of the Shigar 
river. The village is a long tract of cultivated land situated where the 
ground slopes up gently to the base of the mountains. Here grow rich crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grains, while all around each coru-field, 
their roots watered by the same channels that are provided for the irrigation, 
is a most luxuriant crop of apricot trees, which bear fruit of greater perfec¬ 
tion than is met with in any other part of Baltistan. The old fort is close 
to the mountains, where a large stream makes its exit from them. 

It is now a complete wreck, little or nothing remaining of it. 
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The new fort is situated a few hundred yards below the bridge on the 
right bank of the stream, which runs through the village. It is in a very 
bad state of repair, but will be repaired shortly (1888). It consists of a 
high two-storied square bastioned building with an outer loopholed wall, 
devoid of flank defence; eighty tons of grain are said to be stored here for 
export. The garrison consists of twenty-six men. 

There is a very fine polo ground, 300 yards by 50 yards. Any other 
camping ground is scarce. 

A quarter of a mile north of the polo ground is the Bomaharal stream, 
nnfordable in summer, but crossed by a good bridge. 

The raja of Shigar lives here, and it is also the head-quarters of the 
three ilarkas of firaldu, Basha, and Shigar. 

The village consists of the two hamlets of Tutkorkalan and Markunja. 

Supplies procurable. Water excellent. {Fu/ne — Aylmer — Brew— 

Thomeon^ 

8HIQAB RIVER— 

A river in Baltistan formed by the confluence of the B4eha and Braidu 
rivers; and flowing into the Indus from the north, opposite Skardu. It has 
a length of about 24 miles from the confluence. It is not fordable iu 
summer. The river flows through a wide, gravelly channel in many branches, 
and low, grassy, swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above these are 
platforms of alluvium, which extend along the left bank of the river un¬ 
interruptedly for 5 or 6 miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile or more. They are almost entirely covered with arable land, formed 
into terraces, which rise gradually one above another, and a succession of 
small villages are scattered among the fields. Numerous little streams 
descend from the mountain, and irrigation canals ramify in every direction. 
In summer the discharge of the Shigar river, which descends from the 
snowy masses of the Mustagh range, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend very low among the valleys of its different branches. 

The valley is some 3 miles in width. Along both sides are steep 
rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7,000 feet or so above the 
valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley itself, at a general 
level of 8,000 feet above the sea, is occupied partly by the sandy and stony 
bed in which the river-channels are made, and partly by side alluvial 
deposits sloping down to that flat. On both sides cultivation occurs 
opposite each ravine mouth, for then the waters of the side stream can be 
brouglit<4o irrigate the land. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villages, of which 
the largest is Shigar. Towards the upper part of this length, on the 
right-bank, which is the least sunny, apricot and mulberry trees become 
fewer, and in their stead walnut trees flourish. In the central flat are sandy 
tracts covered with a prickly shrub. Vigne observes that in Tibet, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, as there is rarely a village without a stream, so there is 
not often a stream without a village on some part of it. Wells in such 
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places are comparatively little known, because the surface is often of hard 
rock. The spring finds its way into a ravine; a narrow strip of cultivation 
commences in its deepest recesses, increasing gradually iu width as it 
descends, the waters are soon multiplied for the purposes of irrigation, and 
the verdure follows them down into the valley, in one broad delta, or fan¬ 
shaped mass of cultivation. All the villages of Shigar would be included 
in this description, and between lie miles of desertl and, covered with 
fragments of gneiss rock. 

At the top of the Shigar valley the river is 100 yards in width, and 
has to be crossed on rafts. These rafts are about seven feet square, of a 
light wooden framework, under which are fastened inflated sheep-skins* 
The rafts are then propelled and steered by a man at each corner, and 
using as an oar a stick having no blade to it, all attempts at feathering 
being ineffectual and dangerous. The baggage and passengers are closely 
crowded in the centre, and the raft, when loose, is whirled along with great 
rapidity by the stream. The raft has to be carried on men^s shoulders 
some three or four hundred yards up the stream, in order to reach the 
same starting-place again. It is a passage of some diflleulty, and in 
summer time it is impossible to get horses over, so that for months there 
is no way of communication for them between the right and left banks. 
The river flows with great velocity and raises waves some feet in height. 
( Vigne — TAomton — Drew.) 

SHIGAR—Lat. 84® 42'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A collection of villages amounting to eleven houses on the Shigar river in 
Khnrmaug (Baltistdn). 

The inhabitants are Brokpas. 

The Shigar is the principal tributary of the Kuksar river, and drains all 
the Deosai plains. At Shigar it is joined by the Kharbosh stream from the 
north, up which lies a village also called Kharbosh, containing seven 
houses. [Aglmer). 

SHIGARl—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan in the Skardii plain. It is situated on an immense, 
unstratified, accumulation of earth and angular dibris, which juts out into 
the plain, the work of olden glaciers. (Oodwin-Aueten.) 

SHIGARTHANG—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 10,200'. 

A small pargana and village in Baltistan on the road from Skardii to Astor by 
the Alumpi La. The village is a wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction 
of three streams—the Dora Lumba from the direction of the Burji La, the 
Miinda Lumba from the south, and the Alumpi Lumba. Close to the 
village are two substantial guard-towers, built at the time when the 
various rajas of Baltistan were at war with each other. 

Being at the junction of four valleys, it gets every wind that blows, and 
in winter is a dreadfully cold place. The sheep of the district are 
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remarkably fine. The pargana onntaina Dinety-fonrhonaea and the village 
forty-five. {tiodtcin-Jutlen—J^lmer.) 

SHIKARA—Lat. 34° 45*. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the watershed between Kfighan and the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga. It lies near the source of the Jagran stream. 

This pass is said only to be practicable for four montlis in the year, and 
is but little frequented. 

SHILWAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Jhelnm, opposite a little island, 
about 1| miles below Shadipur, with some fine chunar trees, and good 
camping ground. A path leads to Shadipur on the one side and to Sambal 
on the other. There is a government stable here and a grass rakA in the 
vicinity. It used to be a large village. (Wi»gate.) 

SHlN- 

A caste, or branch, of the Dard race; next to the Ronos they are tlie class 
held in the highest consideration among the Dards. They form the 
majority of the population in Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus valley below 
Sazio, and the Gilgit or Ghizar valley above Punial. Drew gives the 
following account of the Shins:— 

“We now oome to the Sbios. In some isolated places they make the majority, or 
even constitute the whole, of the community. 

“There is’ a peculiarity of maonera most strange and curious attaching to some 
of the Dirds. It belongs specially, perhaps even solely, to this ShSii caste. Attention 
to the point is desirable, as it may, by comparison with customs that may be found in 
other ra ee, enable us some day to trime out the origin of the tribe. The thing is this: 
they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on it in much the same way that the 
ordinaiy Muhammadan regards a pig. They will not drinl( cow's milk, nor do they eat or 
make butter from it. Nor even will they burn cowdang—the fuel that is so commonly 
used in the Kast. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for ploughing, but they have as 
little as possible to do with them ; when the cow calves they will put the calf to the 
ndder by pushing it with a forked stick and will not touch it with their bands. 

A greater, more astonishing contrast between tbeir way of looking at a cow, andi 
ibe consideration which the Hiodds give to the animal, it would be imp<Mible to con¬ 
ceive. 

“ In some plaoes I have found other customs accompanying this; for instance^ at 
l^hkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Shin, they will not eat fowls, nor 
to^h them ; in this they approach the Hindds. Here, too, I was told that they have an 
objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper: whether these last peculiarities attoch 
to the Shin generally, I cannot say. 

I think that thfw restricting customs are already dying out, and that they exist 
mostly where there is a gec^iraphically isolated community of Shiu rrithont the otiier 
castes." 

Biddulph says—« 

“ Shins give their daughters to Bonos and Salads, but cannot marry their daughten 
in return. In the same way they marry Yashkdn women, but do not give their daughters 
to Yashkdns. In the lower part of the ludns valley they give their daughters to Nimefaaa* 
The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they an far from a being a pure 
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rwe. In spite of this, they look upon themselves as a superior race, and a Shin considers 
it a disgraoe to carry a load. The Shins of Baltistdn, however, do not arrogate to them, 
selves any superiority. These Shins are called Brokpas {q.v.) by the Balt s.” 

The Indus valley, below Gor, is called Shinkari, or Shi'naka, from the 
Shins. (Drew — Biddulpi.) 

SHINGLUNG or DUNGLUNG— 

Lat. 35°14'. Long 78°50. Elev. 17,030'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, passed on the 
western variation of the Changchenmo route, 14i miles above Kizil Jilga 
and 18 below Dehra Komp^. Road from latter good, but stony. Burtsi 
abundant. (Tfotier.) 

SHINGO RIVER— 

A tributary of the Kuksar river in Kburmank (Baltistan). It contains 


the following small villages ;— 

Eunial .......... 9 houses. 

Bunial ......... 5 ., 

Frandzahat ......... 8 „ 

Jankmalang ......... 4 „ 

Shwaran ......... 4 „ 

Koltri . . . . . . . . .14,, 

Difficult roads connect this valley with Dras and the Deosai plains. 

The inhabitants are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

SHINGOS PiR—Lat. 35'’ 4f/. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A pass on the road from Roodu to Gilgit, between the Biirongdo valley and 
the camp of Shingpis. Owing to the precipitous nature of the cliSs, I he road 


on the right bank is forced to cross a high spur, from Haramnsh monii- 
tain. The ascent, though tedious, is not very difficult. Water is very 
scarce at the top of the spur. (Aylmer.) 

SHINLDAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place, 83 miles from L^h. A few ruined huts here. 

SHISHA NAG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 12,5i'0', approx. 

A small lake, situated at the north-eastern extremity of Daohinpara, in a 
long valley or marg far above the region of forest, enclosed by lofty snow- 
clad mountains. It lies chiefly in a punch-bowl formed by the nearly 
perpendicular precipices of a limestone ridge, whose strata up to the sum¬ 
mits are as much twisted and distorted as those of the hills about Shaiiabad, 
rising from the plain of Kashmir, and with which they were most probably 
once upon a level, having been formed, to all appearance, during the same 
periods of time. 

The Shisha Nag is about a mite long and half a mile broad; it is connect¬ 
ed with a small lake called the Zamti Nag, which is fed by an enormous 
glacier situated under three remarkable peaks, and from this latter lake the 
peculiar colouring matter of the Lidar river seems to be derived. 
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A glacier stream, called Gratinpdra, flows into the north-east comer of 
the Shislia Nag, and up this stream the road to Amrnath lies. 

This lake is held in great reverence, and is annually visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to the AmrnSth cave, who perform their ablutions in 
its sacred waters. It is covered with ice till June. 

There are no habitations near, nor is wood procurable, except juniper* 
but the gr-assy valley affords ample space for encamping. (Figne—MonU 
gomerie — Wingate.) 

SHITANG RIVER—Fid? “ Kanji Rivee.” 

SHOKARDIN ZIaRAT —Fide “ Shakaeudin.” 

SHOPARI—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Nagam pargana, situated about 3 miles north-west of 
Chrar. It consists of a cluster of about seven houses, and is connected with 
the hamlet of Naopura, lying about half a mile to the south, by a grove of 
pollard willows. 

SHOR JILGA—Lat. 35° 41'2*. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 16,490’. 

A camping ground on the we.stern Changchenmo route, about 8 miles east 
of the Kaiatagh pass, on the right bank of the stream, which flowing from 
the pass joins the Karakash at Changtash camp. The ro.sd from the latter is 
bad for 2 or 3 miles, owing to the number of times the frozen stream haa 
to be crossed and recrossed. It then passes over a tolerably level plain np 
to a gorge, at the mouth of which is Shorjilga. No water here in October* 
and no grass or fuel. Fuel is, however, plentiful 4 miles below the 
camp. {Trotter — Cayley.) 

SHOWRA— 

The name of one of the eight parg.anas in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises the low lands lying between the Naoa 
nagar and Zainapur wudars, on the west side of the Jbelum. 

The tahsil station is at the village of Littar. 

SHRIKOWAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the left bank of the Ningi, 
stream, on the west side of a narrow ridge, about 6 miles south of Sopdr 
on the road towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. It contains a masjid 
and two ziarats, of which that of Saiad Muhammad Rumi is the larger; 
also some water-mills. The inhabitants number eight families of Mu¬ 
hammadan zamindars, eight grass-cutters in the employment of the 
government, and a Sikh sepoy. 

Ihe village is surrounded by rice cultivation. The most convenient 
place for encamping is in the orchard on the west side. 

The Ningfil stream is fordable, being very shallow; it is also 080811^ 
bridged just south of the village. 
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SHRALGUND—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Lulab valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Radanag, the 
two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. {Montgomerie.) 

SHTJA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtw&r, situated on the hill-side, about 6 miles north¬ 
west of Doda, on the road towards the Biari Bal. It contains only 
three houses, inhahited by two families of Hindus and one of Muham¬ 
madans ; but there is extensive cultivation, and many shady trees about the 
place. 

The neighhouiing hamlet of Shungera, situated on the spur midway 
between Shua and Badjaran, is inhabited by three Hindu families. 

SHUKRTJ— 

The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying a few miles to the 
north of Shupion. 

SHULIPURA—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu parg^ana. It lies on the direct road from Srinagar 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

SHUMMAI LCTNGPA or BHAO-- 

Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 17,020'. 

A camping ground 12 miles above Gogra, in the Changlang valley. Water 
and fuel plentiful, grass very scarce. {Biddulpi.) 

SHTJNGjILPUR—L at. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the forest-clad hills on the west 
side of the Bangil pargana. It contains a masjid and about thirty houses. 

SHUOT—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A small pargana of the ilarka of Rondu (Baltistan.) It lies 3 miles to 
the west of Rondu village on the left bank of the Indus. It includes the 
villages of Shuot aud Hamora, and has forty houses. Opposite here the 
Indus is crossed by a very good twig suspension bridge. (Aglmer.) 

SHUPION—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A town of some magnitude on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Rembiara, a wide but shallow 
stream, and lies about 29 miles south of Srinagar, on the high-road which 
crosses the Pir Paujal pass. 

It is likewise the point of departure for the roads lying over the Budil 
and Golabgarh passes ; Dowal, on the south side of the latter, is distant 
three marches, about 31 miles south-east of Shupion ; Islamabad lies about 
20 miles due east, and is usually reached in two marches. 
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Shupion gives its name to one of the three zillas in the Miraj division 
of Kashmir, and is the tahsil station of the Batu pargana, within which it 
is situated ; it was called Sh^hrah, or the king’s highway, in the time of 
the Moguls. Dr. Elmslie estimates the population at 6,000, which would 
seem to be rather uuder than over the mark, as there are said to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, including about 100 shops in the bazdr. 
The inhabitants are almost without exception Muhammadans, the small 
Hindu community occupying the suburb of Batpura, on the north side 
of the town. 

Shupion is a kusala, or market-place, and contains a small garrison; 
it still forms the chief dep6t for those products of Kashmir which are 
destined for the PanjAb, and was once a place of very great importance 
and the residence of a mdlik, or snb-governor. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, a miserable place, bearing the impress of having once been a 
thriving town. Its dwellings, now chiefly in ruins, are but the remains of 
what were once houses of two or three or four stories in height, with gable- 
ends and sloping roofs of wood. Large sheets of birch-bark, which is 
nearly impervious to moisture, are laid over the rafters, and over these is 
spread a mixture of earth, which is often planted with flowers. The walls 
are built of brick, burnt or sun-dried, and secured iu a frame-work of wood, 
as a prevention against the effects of an earthquake. 

The houses are usually separate, with small gardens between them ; 
orchards of standard fruit-trees are frequently attached to them, and in 
their proper seasons, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and roses 
are to be had in abundance. 

The hill of Shupion, or Laban Tour, rises from the plain about li mile 
from the town. It is composed of trap, and is about 350 feet above the 
level of the plain, and is conspicuous from almost every part of the 
valley, and the more so on account of the clump of fir trees on its 
summit. A fine view of the valley, hardly broken throughout its whole 
length of 90 miles, may be obtained from the top. 

There is much rice cultivation in the vicinity of Shupion, and the 
country is everywhere intersected by irrigation channels. A short distance 
to the south-west of the town, on the road to Hirpura, stands a very 
picturesque mosque, which, as the pattern is common throughout the 
valley, may here be described. It partakes of the aspect and architecture 
of the pagoda of China; but the slope of the roof is straight, instead of 
being concave. Its basement, 10 to 20 yards square, is of stone or wood, 
raised a few feet from the ground, and on which are ranged 8 or 10 pillars 
deeply grooved, and having their bases end capitals enveloped in fantasti¬ 
cally shaped leaves. 

The Saracenic arches and cornices are elaborately carved, and -bearing 
pendulous ornaments in the Chinese fashion. The interior building is also 
four-sided, and is generally a beautiful specimen of wood-work. The win¬ 
dows and doors are Saracenic, with rich lattice-worked panels instead of 
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glass. The iwf, or roofs—^for there are two or three—may be pronoonoed 
Tascan, rising one above the other, each being less than the one helow it; 
and the top is surmounted by a much smaller cluster of little pillars, over 
which is another little Tuscan roof, a conical spire, and a brazen orna¬ 
ment, like an inverted basin on the shaft of a weathercock. 

Ample space may be found for encamping. Supplies of all kinds are 
nsnally abundant. (Vig%e — Allgood — Montgomerie — Aglmer.) 

SHTTSHaL oe CHUSHUL—Lat. 88° 35'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 14,2o0'. 
A large village of about sixty houses with a government store-house, situ¬ 
ated on the left bank of the Shushal stream, and about 10 miles south of 
the Pangong lake. Between it and the lake is a hot spring, which is said 
to possess medicinal properties. The temperature is 96° F., and the water 
has neither taste nor smell. 

There are two routes from here to Nima Mud on the Indus— 

(1) The eastern one, via eastern Shushal valley and Tsaka La. 

(2) The western route, via the Shushal and Thato (or Nnrpa) 

passes. 

The eastern is the better route of the two. 

A route also leads from here along the Pangong lake and vid Tankse 
to L^, striking the Changchenmo route at Luknng. 

There is another route to Tankse and L^h, vid the Kongta La and 
Lung Chn valley. 

Close to Shushal is the narrowest part of the Pangong lake, which is 
easily crossed here on matak rafts; this is the shortest road to the Chang¬ 
chenmo valley. A road also leads from here across Cbangthang to Polu 
and Khoten; this was the route traversed by Pandit A. K. 

The frontier near Shushal is very carefully watched by men from Ruddk, 
who are jealous of Europeans entering their territory. (Manifold.) 

SHtTSHAL PASS—Lat. 83° 30'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 16,954'. 

Is crossed on the western route from Shushal to Nima Mud, 1 mile north 
of the Mirpa Tso (lake). Ascent on north side steep. (Beynolde.) 

SHUSHAL RIVER— 

Rises near the Tsaka La, and flowing north enters the lake near Tak- 
ang camp, with a course of about 30 miles. Before entering the lake it 
flows through a plain some 10 square miles in extent, dotted over in the 
vicinity of the stream with a few low bushes, and over the rest grows a 
scanty coarse grass in tufts. On the 22nd July, Major Godwin-Austen 
found a good deal of water in the river. In spring it is an insigniflcant 
stream. Fuel plentiful. (Godmin-Autten — H. Strachey.) 

SHU8HOT— 

A kardari or ooUectorate of the Province of LadAk. It consists of the 
lower, middle, and upper Shushot, and a small village called RImpur. 
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The whole may be looked upon as one village, extending over several mile* 
along the left bank of the Indus, which serves to irrigate this kardari by 
means of well-made canals. 

The crops are poor owing to bad soil. A single crop only is obtained. 
There are no fruit-trees, and poplar and willow are scarce. There are about 
four hundred hnuses. 'the majority of the people are Shia Muhammadans, 
imported from Purik and Baltistin, about the time the local gyalpo built 
the L^h palace. Cash revenue about K3,(i00, besides taxes iu kind. 

SHUSHOT OR CHUSUOT—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A large scattered village of over two hundred houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to, and 10 miles from, Leh. The river is crossed 
by a good wooden bridge, a double one. The smaller has a span of 30 feet 
and the larger of 80 feet. Roth are strongly made of poplar spars laid touch¬ 
ing each other. On each sid t of the roadway, which is 8 feet wide, are stout 
railings. Height of bridge above stream on the 2nd October, 15 feet. 

Extensive cultivation here, and some poplars and small willows. Fruit 
trees do not flourish. There is a colony of Baltis in the village, and also 
some arghuns or half-breeds. 

The population of this village is partly Buddhist, but mostly Muham¬ 
madan. After leaving this village scarcely a Muhammadan is to be found 
towards the east; this is strongly marked by the fact that fowls are never 
seen after leaving Shushot when moving eastward. During the trading 
season Shushot is the main grazing ground for the ponies and mules of 
Panjab and Yarkandi traders. Gulab Bagh is the halting-place. There is 
a rest-house. {Cunningham — Drew — Manifold — Aylmer^ 

SHUTRU—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small hamlet, containing two houses, situated on the west side of the 
Nowbdg Nai, at the mouth of the little valley leading to the Harikan Gali, 
which is traversed by the path to Sh5ngas, in the Kuthar pargana. 

There is also a path through the hills from this village to Sof, in the 
Bring valley. 

SHUTZ—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the south 
side of the path between Patan and Khipur, about a mile to the east of the 
Chandarsir hill. It contains two masjids and the ziaratof PirShuk Sahib, 
also about twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, including 
two blacksmiths, two pirzadas, two ddms, and a mulla. The patwarf is a 
pandit. 

There is said to be a small spring in the village. 

SHUWA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley at the foot of the mountains, on the 
north side of the Zaint^ pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. With 
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tbe exception of Tajar, it is the only place in.the pargana where rice is 
grown. 

8HYOK OR SHAYOK—Lat. 78° U'. Long. 34° 13'. Elev. about 12,200'. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok river, the sixth inarch from Leh by 
the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Lama Kyent, 
on the opposite bank. It is tbe last village passed on this route, and is 
situated a little below the great bend which the river takes to tbe north* 
west. It is 30 miles above Agham. {Drew — H. StracAey.) 

SHYOK OR SHAYOK RIVER, or KHUMDAN RIVER— 

The principal mountain tributary of the Indus. It rises in the Karakoram 
mountains, south-east of the Karakoram pass. From its source to near 
Oapshan camp it makes a bold sweep of 60 miles to the west and south. 
Thence for 50 miles to Mandarlik it takes a south-easterly course. From 
Mandarlik it flows due south for 50 miles more to Shyok village. Total 
length to this point, 170 miles. Fall 6,000 feet, or 35‘3 feet per mile. It 
is joined by the Changehenmo river from the east a little above the great 
bend to the north-west and below the bend, by the Lung-Chu river from the 
south-east. From Shyok to Hundar the course is west-north-west and the 
distance about 80 miles. Near Hundar it receives the Nubra river from the 
north-west, and from here continues west-north-west to its confluence with 
the Indus at Kiris (in Baldstan), a distance of 150 miles. 

Tbe distance from Shyok to junction with the Indus is 230 miles. Pall 
4,500 feet, or 19'6 feet per mile. Total length of river 400 miles. Total 
fall of river 10,500 feet, or 26‘4 feet per mile. 

Its general character is exactly the reverse of the Indus. Its upper 
course is turbulent, down a narrow glen, but its middle course is either 
broad and rapid, or divided into numerous channels in an open valley. In 
such places where the waters are much scattered it is fordable, but not 
without difficulty in summer. In winter the passage is easy, and even in 
the lower part of its course the stream is frequently frozen over and crossed 
on the ice. The winter route from Leh to Yarkand follows the course of the 
river as fat as Daolat-Beguldi, crossing and recrossing it repeatedly. Near 
Kumdan and Gapshan camps the large glaciers of Kumdan and Remu 
are met with. The summer route crosses the river opposite Satti, travel¬ 
lers and merchandise passing over by boats, and baggage animals being 
made to swim. In winter the river is fordable at this point. The sum¬ 
mer route again crosses it at Brangsa Saser, the ford being at this season 
rather a diflicult one. 

One of the routes from Leh to Skardu follows the course of the Shyok 
from the confluence of the Nubia to its junction with the Indus, but the 
route usually taken is via Indus valley and Chorbat La, striking the Shyok 
river at Pain in Chorbat. 

A proposition for the construction of a good road along the Shyok valley 
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between Lfli and Yarkand has been rejected on account of the expense. 
{Ravuay — Cunningham — Trotter — Thomion.) 

SIKSA—Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 8,950', approx. 

The principal village of Chorbat (Baltist^n) on the lelt bank of the Shyok. 
It is the winter retreat of the inhabitants of the villages of Kalan, Sogmos, 
Chuar, and Siari. It contains about sixty houses. The Chorbat officials live 
here. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is made opposite here. Camping 
ground limited. There is a small polo-ground. {Aylmer.) 

SILIKSE—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Suru river, just below the juno* 
tion of the Wakha stream, in Kargil (Baltistdn). Together with some 
hamlets to the north, it contains thirty-five houses, the inhabitants of 
which are Muhammadans. {Aylmer.) 

SILMII OE SIMUL—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies a short 
way up a small valley on the left bank of the Indus. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. {Aylmer.) 

SIND— 

The name of a long and narrow valley opening into the north side of 
Kashmir, a few miles north-west of the city of Srinagar. It lies between 
long. 74° 60' and 75° SO*, and extends from the village of Ganddrbal, in 
the Lar pargana, which comprises the whole of the lower portion of the 
valley, to the Zoji-La on the east, a distance of about 58 miles; its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to about a mile and a half. It owes its 
name to the river Sind, which rises in the mountains at the eastern extrem¬ 
ity, and near the cave of Ammdtb. To those who by inclination or neces¬ 
sity are chained to the high-roads, the upper part of the Sind valley, above 
the village of Gagangir, gives the best idea obtainable of the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of Kashmir. On either side are lofty mountains, 

/ whose tops are usually covered with snow, whose sides, more or less precipi¬ 
tous, are clothed with large forests of pine, and whose feet are lined with 
walnut, chestnut, sycamore, and many other kinds of trees. (Dr. Henderson 
measured some elms near Kangan, and found the three largest 29 feet in 
girth, at 4 feet from the ground.) On the north bank the sides of 
the mountains are but grassy slopes, and higher up are rocks, precipitous 
cliffs, and ravines; the southern outlook not being favourable for vegetation. 

Several smaller valleys open into it, which are traversed by streams run¬ 
ning down to mingle with the waters of the Sind. Numerous small villages 
are scattered near the banks of the river, and are surrounded by patches 
of cultivated land : in other parts the ground is carpeted with rich grass, 
or shaded by wild fruit-trees, as peaches, apricots, apples, pears, grapes, and 
plums. 
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For the first three marches above the village of Gandarbal, situated where 
the valley widens to debouch into the open vale, there is a good deal of culti¬ 
vation—chiefly rice; but above Gund the crops are poor and late, and for the 
next two, to Sonamarg and Baltal, cultivation almost ceases, with the excep¬ 
tion of an occasional field of buckwheat and amaranth. These last two 
constitute an important item of the winter diet of the peasants here. The 
amaranth seed is consumed in the form of porridge boiled with milk, and is 
considered a warm and nourishing food* The other is roasted and ground 
to flour, and then baked in thick cakes with walnut and apricot oil, which 
in this country are in common use for domestic and culinary purposes. The 
crops grown are in part JaraMi,—that is, depending on rain,—and in part 
irrigated; the irrigation-cuts are drawn chiefly from the side-streams. To¬ 
wards the head of the valley it is not excess of cold at any time, but absence 
of sun, from the prevalence of rain-clouds as harvest time comes near, 
that limits the growth of the various kinds of crops. 

Above Kangan the valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied 
by plateaus, slopes, and low level flats, which alternate one with the other. 
These spaces are in part river alluvium, and in part belong to the alluvial 
fans of the side-streams, often where one or more have coalesced. Of the 
plateaus and the fan-slopes, the whole surface is covered with verdure, and 
it is chiefly upon them that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steep behind the terraces and the fans. On the left 
bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a great slope, extending up 
for thousands of feet, covered with dark forests of silver fir, spruce, and 
Finns excelsa, with some deodar. For 5,000 or 6,000 feet up, this forest 
continues along the whole length of 15 miles; in some parts it reaches to 
the very summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, and 
above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. Beyond Gagangir, a 
great rocky ridge towering some 10,000 feet above the river on the north 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of the 
river becomes a narrow gorge; this continues for a few miles, and then the 
valley opens again at the plain called Sonamarg. This is the worst part 
of the road between Srinagar and Leh. From this place to Baltal, the valley 
is immediately bounded by low hills a few thousand feet high ; on the north 
side they are covered only with grass; on the south they are varied with 
tracts of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road; when Baltal is reached the plain is again bare, but 
some of the lower hill-slopes are covered with birch-wood and firs. The road 
to Baltal is fairly level. 

In the lower part of the valley the peasantry appear to be well off, and 
their farmsteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. In most 
of the villages the bee is hived. Thousands of sheep, catttle, and ponies 
are taken up the valley annually for grazing. 
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The climate of this valley is considered the healthiest in Kashmir, and 
it is a favourite resort for the upper classes of native society during the 
malarious months of July and August; its fruits also, especially the 
grapes, are very highly esteemed. 

At the eastern end of the valley, above the village of Gund-i-sur Singh, 
supplies and coolies can he obtained to a limited extent, and with much 
difficulty, as the villages are small aud poor. It is best to take baggage 
ponies and keep them. 

The Sind valley is traversed by the Lad&k road, which is practicable for 
horses, and forms tlie great highway between Kashmir aud Central Asia; 
it lies along the foot or sides of the mountains, usually close to the river. 
The telegraph wire to L^h is laid along this valley, and an intermediate 
station is usually maintained at Sonamarg. The post also travels this 
way. 

During the winter the climate of the Sind valley is rigorous, and snow 
falls to a great depth. (Bale* — BelUw — Drew — ff’ingate.) 

SIND— 

This river is formed by two streams, which unite at Baltal towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley of the same name. 

The northern and smaller of these streams rises on the slope of the Zoji 
La, and flows through a deep gorge in a south>westerly direction towards 
Baltal, where it is joined by the drainage of the lofty mountains and glaciers 
forming the northern boundary of the Dachinpara district. The united 
waters form an impetuous torrent, which flows over a rocky bed in a westerly 
direction through the Sind valley, and down which large quantities of 
timber from the adjacent forests are floated to Gandarbal. It receives in 
its course numerous tributaries from the adjoining mountains, the principal 
being the Kanknai, which joins the Sind near the village of Kajipnra, in the 
Lar pargana. On reaching the Kashmir valley the river bends towards the 
south-west, and empties itself into the Jhelum at Shadipur, lal. 84° IIV 
long. 74° 43', a few miles above the Manas Bal. The Sind river is about 
100 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth from 3 to 18 feet; it is 
navigable from Shadipur to Gandarbal, the journey occupying about 
ten hours; during the summer months there is a shorter way vid the 
Ancbar lake. 

Below Sonamarg it flows through a rocky narrow gor^e for a few 
miles aud then the valley opens out; at Gagangir it flows at the very foot 
of the wooded mountain-slope of the left bank, aud on the right there is 
but a narrow strip between the stream and the opposing hills. Between 
Kiilan and Gagangir the river flows through low land, frequently dividing 
so as to form islands of alluvium on which grow groups of fir-trees. 

The road crosses the river at several points. The bridges are all alike, 
and consist merely of two or three long fir trunks stretched across 
between buttress piers of loose boulders built upon either edge of the 
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torrent, and laid above with cross pieces of rough split logs. They are 
only safe to cross on foot, owing to the unsteady motion of the poles being 
apt to make a horse restive. Laden cattle, too, should only cross one at 
a time. 

During the winter, which is very severe in this locality, the river is said 
to be entirely frozen above the village of Gagangir, to the west of which 
place it then becomes fordable. 

Below Gandarbal the river abounds with fish, hut owing to the very low 
temperature of the water, they do not take readily, except during the 
height of summer. [Figne —Ince — Bellew — Hendenon. — Drev.) 

SiNGAL—Lat. 86° 7'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 6,200'. 

A village and fort in Punial, on the right bank of the Gilgit river, at its 
junction with the Singal stream, up which is the route to the Dodargali 
pass leading into Darel. There is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Singal, and fruit trees are numerous. The fort is of no strength. {Barroic.) 

SING A LA OR SINGHE-LA— 

Lat. 35° 58'. Loug. 76° 53'. Elev. 16,600'. 

A pass over the western water-shed of the Zanskar river. It is crossed 
between the villages of Yelchung and Futtoksir, on the route from Kisbtwar 
to Leh. The ascent commences at once from Yelchung over dry, rounded 
hills, and to the left of a deep ravine. After about 1,000 feet the ascent is 
more gradual, and continues over similar ground to 15,000 feet. The road is 
now for some distance nearly level, winding round a deep bay or hollow in 
the mountains, with high hills on the left, and the deep ravine «till on the 
right. Several small streams are crossed. After completing the circuit of 
the bay, the ascent re-commences, but is not at all rapid till within a few 
hundred yards of the top, when a short, steep pull occurs. Vegetation 
very scanty during latter part of the ascent, and none at all on the top of 
the pass. On the 3rd July several large patches of snow occurred on the 
south side. On the north side a snow bed commenced at the very crest, 
down which the descent was very steep for a few hundred yards. The 
road now follows the course of a wide arid valley, descending very gently. 
This valley gradually narrows, and on the right, high precipitous rocks 
overhang the stream. The road crossing to the left bank of the stream 
after a time turns abruptly to the left, and crosses a low ridge. From 
this ridge it descends 1,000 feet to the village of Futtoksir. {liomton.} 

SINGE-CHU, SINGE-KHA-BUB— rnfe “ Indus Rivbe.” 

SINGPIJR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° *0'. Elev. 

A village in the Bang^ paigans, situated near the left bank of the Suknag 
river, about 4 miles east of Patan, by the road towards Srinagar. 

The inhabitants comprise 15 families of Muhammadan zamindars, a dum, 
mulla, mochf, a cowherd, and a carpenter, and one pandit, who is the 
patw&rf. Rice is extensively cultivated about the village. 
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SlNGPtJR—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75’ 37'. Elev. 

A email village conaieting of seven or eight scattered houses, situated above 
the left bank of the Kashir Khol stream, on the Kishtw&r side of the 
Marbal pass. It lies about 32 miles north-west of the town of Kishtwir, 
and 42 miles south-east of Islamab&d. 

Travellers cannot dejieod upon obtaining supplies at this hamlet. 
{Reney—A llgood.) 

SINKARMU—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 7«° 15'. Elev. 

A small village containing 10 booses on the right bank of the Indus, in 
Khurmang (Baltistdn.) {Aylmer.) 

SINO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldii river (Baltistio). It contains 
14 houses. {Aylmrr.) 

SINZI—Lat. 33" 32'. Long. 75" 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Tansan stream, near the 
southern extremity of the Bring valley. It lies about 25 miles south¬ 
east of Islamabad, on the road towards Kishtwar, by tbe Marbal pass. 

Owing to its proximity to tbe neighbouring bamlet of Lower, the two 
villages are frequently called Lower Sinzi. A few supplies and coolies 
obtainable. {Allgood — Maekay.) 

8IOWA- 

The name of the river formed of tbe drainage of the whole of tbe 
northern portion of the Basaoli district, which flows into tbe Ravi, lat. 32° 
87', long, 75°58'. It is a deep and impetuous stream of cold clear water, 
and is not usually fordable in the lower part of its course. The road be¬ 
tween Basaoli and Badrawar follows the northernmost branch, crossing the 
stream by a rough bridge below the village of Sertal, where there are 
likewise said to be fords. There is a good bridge at Bani, and a fort just 
below it, A thermometer immersed in the stream below Sertal (19th May) 
registered 65° to 85° in the air. 

SiR—Lat. 33'47'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kaorpara pargaiia, of which it is the tahsfl station. 
It is surrounded by fine trees, and lies a little distance from the left bank 
of tbe Lidar, about 7 miles north-east of Islaroabiid, on the road towards 
Eishmakan. {Inee.) 

SIR—Lat. 33° 68'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A village in tbe Wullar pargaua, situated at the foot of the spur on the 
north-side of the Wastarwan mountain. It contains a masjid, and six 
houses inhabited by zamindars. 

alR—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on high ground near the left 
bank of the Jbelam, a few miles south-west of Sopdr. It is divided into 
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three diviglons, and contains a population of 47 families of Mnhammadan 
zamlndars, 3 pandits, 2 mullas, 3 dums, 2 mochis, a cowherd, a blacksmith, 
and a carpenter. Both com and rice are cultivated in the neighbonrhood. 

SIRAI—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargaua, containing abont ten houses ; it is situ¬ 
ated in the bed of the stream about 3 miles north-east of Firozpdr. 
SIRAZ— 

The name of the district Ijing on the west side of the province of Risht- 
w4r. It is drained by the Lidar Khol stream, and is traversed by the path 
leading from Doda towards the Bi-ari Bal. 

SIRDARI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan 6ang^, towards the 
western extremity of Gurais. 

The houses having ouce been carried away by the river when in flood, 
are now built on a blufi above the right bank of a small stream, which is 
crossed by a bridge just below the village. The inhabitants number seven 
families of Muhammadan zemfud.irs, a mulla, a dura, and a shepherd. 

When the crops are in the ground, the space available for encamping is 
very limited. The road, which has followed the course of the Kishan 
Ganga, ends at Sirdiri, that part of the valley lying between Sirdiri and 
Sharidi in Upper Drawer being impassable, and almost entirely nnin- 
habited. 

SiRl—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 8,700'. 

A small village on the borders between Kisbtw4r and Psdar, on the left 
bank of the Chenab. It was formerly a summer grazing place, and is the 
halting-place at the end of the 3rd march on the Kishtwir-Fidar route. 
{Drew.) 

SIRIGBAN BAGH—Lat. 34°12'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev- 

A garden situated about three quarters of a mile from the right bank of 
the Jhelam, just north of the junction of the Sind. 

Baron Hiigel describes it as a large pleasure-ground laid out in the 
Indian style, ornamented with large beds of Sowers, and numerous pavilions 
adorned with all that oaprice could desire, or money purchase. 

Though never completed, the garden is now falling to min; it was 
made by Surij Bihri, who was summoned to Kashmir by Moti Rim, the 
first viceroy under Ranjit Singh, to superintend the new partition of the 
valley into parganas. It probably marks the site of the once famous city 
of Parihasapur, of the marvels of which the native legends speak so 
highly. 

This was ’ uilt by the great conqueror lAlitaditya, who reigned from 
A.D. 714 to 760; it was'adorned with many fine temples and monuments; 
among others, with a pillar cut out of one stone, 24 yards high, at the top 
of which stood the image of Gamda, half man, half eagle. Sikandar Budh 
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Shikan probably destroyed it, but several fragments were seen in 1787 by 
Muhammad Azim. Immense images of gold, silver, and other metals also 
adorned the interior, but all traces of this splendour have disappeared. 
{Hiisel.) 

SIROLE BAGH—Lat. 33°. Long. 75* 45'. Elev. 

A government garden and village, situated on the right bank of the Nerii 
river, about 8 miles north-west of Badrawsr. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus, and number 16 families. The 
Wazirs Buddunjd and Nowrung, who were in the service of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, and are now his pensioners, reside iu this village. 

The Nerd is bridged below Sirole Bagh 

SIRPATI—Lat. 32” 42'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Basaoli, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
about 2 miles south-east of Bani. It contains live or six houses inhabited 
by Hindus, and is surrounded with cultivation. 

SIRSIR LA PASS ob SARSAR PASS— 

Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 76° 52'. Elev. 16,372'. 

Is crossed between Futtoksir and Hofata on the route from Kishtwarto 
Leh, vid Zanskac. After leaving the cultivation at Futtoksir the road 
leads up a barren stony valley, following the course of a small stream, 
almost to its source. The asceut from this point to the top is steep. 
Dama (Tibetan furze) plentiful. 'I'he descent is rapid down a deep stony 
valley, generally at some height above the stream, to the village of Hofata. 

( Thornton — Dreio.) 

SITALWAN OK PUTIKAN PASS— 

Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 9,500', approx. 

A pass connecting Aora in the Utter i)argBna with Dudnial in Upper 
Drawar. 

On the Kashmir side, the last 1,500 feet of the ascent is very steep 
indeed, and must be nearly impassable in wet weather for ponies. The descent 
on the Drawar side is steep for a short way, and then becomes easy, but 
much blocked with fallen trees, and frequently crossing the stream. 

This road may be at present considered impassable for laden animals. 

From the top of the pass, roads run along the top of the ridge, which 
is very sharp, in both directions. Putikan seems to be the Gujar’s name for 
the pass. {Aylmer.) 

SIUL—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargan.a, situated near the left bank of the 
Pohru river, about 5 miles north-west of Sopur, by the side of the road 
leading towards the Lolab valley and Shalurah. The river is usually 
fordable at this point, but when in flood, a ferry boat plies. 

Just to the north of the village there is a deep nala, which is bridged. 

Siul contains a masjid, and about 25 houses iuhabited by zamfndars. 
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Some fine trees shade the village and the rfarat of Baba Sahib, which lies 
by the side of the path. 

SKARDU— 

One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Shardu. It occupies the whole of the 
Sknrdu plain {q ».) and the slopes and valleys of the neighboaring mountaing. 
The inhabitants are as follows :— 


Shin (Astori Dialect. 

Yashkim. 

1 Dw. 

1 Balti. 

Kashmir. 

6'6 per cent. j 

1*6 per cent. | 

A few famiheB. | 

I The remainder. 

One or two Tilagea. 


{Biddulph .) 

There are roads on both hanks of the Indus, and they are, generally 
speaking, good and passable by baggage animals (except on the left bank 
between Basho and Katsura). The two roads from Katsura to Astor, vid 
the Banokla and the Alumpila, are said not to be passable for laden animals. 

Two roads lead direct from Skardd to the Deosai plains, tiz., tnd the 
Satpdr defile and the Bnrjfla. 

The Indus is crossed by boats just above and below Skardii. I only 
saw one boat at each ferry, they are strongly made and can carry about 30 
men at a trip. 

The climate is said to resemble that of the Kashmir valley. 


Parlieiilart of the Uarha of Skardi. 



nooseii. 

Sheep. 

Rorsei. 

Horned 

esUle. 

_ 1 



RtVAEKSg 

Ool . . . . 

190 

604 

4 

122 



Left bank of Jodoa 

Wulding 

115 

250 

15 

102 




Narh . ■ 

201 

807 

2 

102 

... 



8hig:ari Niki 

106 

380 


90 

... 



Gehnl Tobukpa 

144 

272 

HQ 

74 




Chanda 

135 

322 


92 

• 1 1 



Sbii^iirtbang 

94 

250 

3 

lit 



Ditto. 

Kepobong 

118 

208 

2 

94 




Turgn 

80 

134 


92 

*». 


Ditto. 

Siti^ra 

fl 

204 

Hi 

96 




Kom^ra 

803 

676 


104 

... 


Right bunk of Itidiia. 

Kuardo 

809 

462 

3 

231 




Tinrri Bragardo . 

113 

353 


93 




Shigari B&ri 

117 

806 

3 

116 

... 



Oomaskarda 

136 

365 


92 



Ditto 

Brokpnmagto T^nd&l 

129 

450 


138 

... 



Tlngjos 

80 

230 


81 



Ditto. 

Bass^ , 

150 

610 

14 

211 




Katzandb 

120 

415 

10 

160 




Hot* 

60 

305 

1 

80 




Binga • 

60 

230 


130 




KAtpAnA 

30 

102 


eo 

• is 



Ttoadoa 

80 

80 


62 

... 


Ditto. 

Totax 

2,876 

7,573 

91 

2,682 

... 






(Anthority —fFazir of Skardi.) 
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SKARDt?—Lit. 35° 18'. Long. 7o° W. Elev. 7,440'. 

The principal place in Baltislin. The name is written Skar-mDo or 
Skar-mamDo, and is so pronounced by the people, Iskardo is a cock^ 
neyism of the Kashmins, for no Musalman c-an pronounce the double 
consonants in r. 

The name Skardu means either the “ enclosed place ” or, more pro¬ 
bably, the “ starry place.” 

Vigne states that the Bhotis of Ladak call it Sagar-khoad (properly 
Skar-h God) which is only a variety of the Lama; for Skar-kod means 
simply the “ starry building.” (Cunnitigham.) 

The Dogri soldiers always call the place Kardu, but the true name, as 
written by the Tibetans, is Skardu. 

Skardu is situated on the left bank of the river Indus; it occupies 
a nearly level plain of fine alluvial clay elevated 150 feet above the 
river, and extending from one of two isolated rocks, which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains on the south side of the valley. This rock 
rises to a height of 1,000 feet above the river. The neighbourhood of the 
rock of Skardu was doubtless selected as the site of the principal town of 
the kingdom of Baltistan from the advantages it afforded as a place of 
defence. 

The place marked on the map as ‘ Skardu ’ is practically coincident with 
Wulding (q.v), one of the parganas forming the ilarka of Skardu (q.v.) 

The name 'Skardu' seems only to be applied to the ilarka by the 
inhabitants, the “ Kila ” being generally used to distinguish the houses 
and offices near the fort. 

Many of the houses are well built, of unburnt bricks in a frame¬ 
work of wood, being often of two stories. Latticed windows, covered 
with paper or small plates of mica, are also common. The roofs are all 
flat and covered with mud, beaten hard. 

Formerly, the palace of the rajas of Skardu stood at the edge of the 
plateau where the rock rises from it; now the ruins only remain, little more 
than the foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis¬ 
mantled on the taking of Skardu by the Maharaja Gulab Singh's troops. 
It is approached by a steep zig-zag path, traversed by gateways and wooden 
defences, several of which are also disposed in such parts of the sides of 
the rock as require to be strengthened. Skardu is the residence of the 
Wazir of Baltist&n. 

The population in the immediate neighbourhood of the rock is not 
so extensive as that of some of the more remote villages in the valley. 
Exclusive of the garrison and officials, it probably does not exceed 
9110. It is said to include 2 shawl merchauts, 10 shal-bafs, 7 Pan¬ 
dits, 13 shop-keepers, 2 smiths, 2 carpenters, 10 boatmen, &c., &e. There 
is a small bazar at Skardu; the shop-keepers being all or nearly all 
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Kashmiris who have settled; others of the same nation are occupied in 
weaving pashmina, for which the pashm is brought from Ladik, 

To the right and left of the rocky hill, on which Skardu stands, 
two smalt streams have excavated for themselves out of the soft clay, 
deep and wide ravines, which are covered with coarse gravel, and are 
faced by more or less steep banks of clay or sand. The surface of the 
platform on which all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly 2 mites, from the 
point where the streams issue from the hills. An aqueduct or canal extends 
in a direct line from the palace towards the mountains, a distance of 
at least a mile. It is a massive work, consisting of two walls, raised 
perhaps 15 feet above the level of the plain, and built of very large blocks of 
hewn stone. The intervening space is filled with earth. At present a small 
conduit, a foot or so wide, brings all the water that is required for the use 
of the inhabitants of Skardu, but a very large quantity might be conveyed 
along the aqueduct, and the work is so strong and substantial that very 
little repair would be required to restore it to its original condition. The 
lacustriue clay formation occurs in great quantity throughout the valley 
of Skardu, and is nowhere seen in greater perfection than in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of thfe town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams which descend from the south, exhibit 
an abundance of the sections of these beds. The height of the cliffs is very 
variable: but it is seldom less than 30 feet, and to the east of tha town is 
os much as 100 feet. In many places, near the rock of Skardu, the beds 
are very irregular, undulating a good deal, and at times exhibiting very 
remarkable flexures. 

“ Telegraph .’’—The telegraph is now opened to Dras, whence messages 
for Srinagar have to be sent over the Zogi La as far as Sonamarg by coolies. 
It is said to work well. 

There is a line much out of repair as far as Tak, and between Tak and 
Bunji the old posts of the disused line only remain. 

“ Poftal arrangemenlt .”—The d&k comes from Srinagar vid Zogi La and 
Drds. In summer it is very regular, but in winter, for three months, it is 
very uncertain, sometimes taking nearly a month. The Civil and Mililarg 
Gazette of the 14th June reached me on the 25th June 1888. There is no 
regular post to Astor and Rondu. 

“ Fortifieationz, ^e .”—The forts are three in number— 

I.—^The new fort is situated about half-way up the south-east spur of 
the detached hill " Nansho,” which is inaccessible except in a few places. 
It is approached by a zig-zag path from the south. The main body of the 
fort is at one level, but the keep is 30 or 40 feet higher. It was begun a 
few years ago, and is not yet (1388) finished. The main walls are 4 feet 
thick, and vary in height from 15 to 25 feet. They consist of stone rubble 
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in bad mortar, atrengtheoed by layers of squared timbers. Tbe trace is as 
shown in Fig. I. There are covered casemates behind tbe walls with a 
parapet on top (Figs. 2 and 3). These casemates have loopholes through 
the front walls. The loopholes are high vertical slits, larg^ inside and 
narrow outside. The flanks at the west end consist of separate loopholed 
rooms, rising one above the other and provided with doors. 

There is an exit door from the keep. The main entrance is to the south, 
and consists of a strong pair of wooden doors. A tank is being excavated 
to contain water. 

There is no doubt that “Nansho” is accessible, especially from the 
north-east. The “accessible” nullah (Fig. I) is well commanded. Tbe 
fort is commanded from the point marked * (Fig. 5), and from the 
detached hill of Broksbo, which could be made accessible. Broksho is 
under 2 miles away, while point * is only i mile. Hiflemen could also 
climb the crags directly above tbe fort. A couple of small works well 
placed would render Nausho inaccessible. 

The wall of the fort would not stand long against mountain guns; but 
if properly provisioned, the fort could hold out a long time against infantry 
only. 

At present (1888), there are no guns or garrison, and work has been 
stopped. The retention of tbe old wooden building inside is decidedly 
foolish. 

II.—There are two other forts (Fig. 5j — 

The square one is comparatively new, 80 by 60, with bastions at the 
corners, along the inside of the walls are sheds for the troops and govern¬ 
ment stores, while there is a low square building in the centre. The 
armament consists of three small field pieces, about 2-inch bore, aud a few 
sher-baebas. 

The other fort is very ancient and is situated on a mound about 41) 
feet high. It is falling into ruins. The npiohbonring mound is some¬ 
what higher than the mound on which if stands. Neither of these forts 
could show any resistance if attacked. 

The usual garrison of Skardu is said to consist of two regiments and 
20 or 30 artillery men. Probably 1,000 men all told. There is said to be 
a lot of gram always stored in Skardd. Probable amount is under 10,000 
maunds (kateba). 

There are a good many places round where a force might be encamped. 
Water and supplies are plentiful. Fuel is rather scarce. 

Strategical tVaperfonce,—Skjtrdd should form the “ reserve ” point for 
the whole Gilgit frontier for the following reasons: — 

(a) If properly fortified it could be rendered impregpiable. 

(b) The approaches are such that an advancing force could easily be 

resisted, while its commanding position on the flank of any fon* 
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advancing on Srinagar from tlie L4h or Gilgit side, render it a 
source of great danger to the enem^r. 

(c) It is situated in the most fertile portion of Baltistfin, the only 
locality north of the great Himalayan range which can produce 
a crop in excess of the requirements of the civil population. 

{ti) Cornmnnications with Gilgit and Leh are always open, and the 
Zogi La which connects it with Srinagar is easier in winter than 
any of the other main Himalayan passes. 

(«) The climate is good, neither heat nor cold being excessive. 

(/) It commands the group of difScnlt passes leading from the north 
into the Shigar valley, which, although of little importance now 
may at any time become easier. 

It may be urged against reason (4) that the road down the Indus is 
supremely bad. This is true, but I think the difficulties of making a new 
road passable for baggage animals are not great, and would mainly con¬ 
sist in blasting at some 5S5 rocky projecting capes. The road would fol¬ 
low the right bauk all the way. An efficient ferry service or a flying 
bridge would have to be provided at Skardu. The same remarks apply 
generally to the road towards L^h. {Tigne — Dren — Thornton—■Aglmer.) 

SKARDtr PLAIN— 

A plain formed at the meeting of the rivers Shigar and Indus. At this 
meeting of the waters, the valley (which in the course of the Indus both 
above and below is extremely narrow), is widened. There is left between 
the mountains a curving, crescent-shaped plain, in length 20 miles, in width 
varying from 1 mile to 5. In the widest part are two isolated hills 
about 1,000 feet in height; between these flow the Indus. By far the most 
part of the Skardu plain is uncultivated; it is a waste of sand and stones • 
there is a space in flood-time covered by the waters; then over some square 
miles sand is blown, making it hopeless for cnitivation; last are the stony 
tracts belonging to the alluvial fans of streams that flow down from the 
southern range of mountains. Cultivation, however, is limited more by 
the supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil, for where irri¬ 
gation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield crops. The 
water of the large rivers is seldom available, but the side streams, coming 
from a high level, can be led over the alluvial plateaus; these, then, make 
real oases, though of small area, surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful 
crops come up, and innumerable fruit trees flourish in them. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure for the scarceness 
of the pasture, and the consequent small amount of live-stock that can 
be reared. One here seldom sees a large flock of goats and sheep. By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocks and herds, the 
luxuries from outside are purchased, or the cash necessary for taxes 
acquired. 
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Bounding tbe valley on tlie south and sonth-west, is a grand line, 
or broken wall of mountains, rising into high-peaked rock masses. 
This crescent of hills extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues 
the river into the plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley 
is again closed to view. On the north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great rocky 
mass just opposite Skardu. Then comes the valley of the Sbigar river, 
and, at its further side, some low, broken hills, backed by spurs from very 
lofty mountains. The mountains are of bare rock; here and there only, 
on the upper slopes, is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts 
tliey are steep ; in great part they are precipitous. These mountains rise to 
a height of 10,000 feet above the plain. Skardu itself is out on the plain. 
Ever subject to the great cataclysms of the Indus and its tributaries, 
more especially from the side of Nubr£ and Shigar, with their glacial 
sources, the plain of Skardu has undergone great changes even within the 
memory of man. The waters from many sources wash in here, and spread 
themselves over the plain, and any obstruction in the narrow gorge towards 
Kondu retains them. This happened in 1841, when a great flood from the 
Nubra river did irreparable damage. (Drew.) 

SKEW OK SKIfJ—Lat. 34°. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,180'. 

A village on the right bank of the Zanskar river, at the junction of the 
Markka stream and at tbe south-west base of tbe E.inda La. It is passed 
on one of the routes from Padam to L^h, between Markka and Bamhak. 
It belongs to the kardari of Hernia (Ladak). (Moorcrqft — Aylmer.) 

SKIRBUCHAN— 

A kardari or oollectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains the fol¬ 
lowing villages:— 

Khalsi, Skinding, Dumkh.ir, Skirbuchan, Takraacliik, Hanugoma, Hanu 
Yogma, and Dab. 

The cash revenue is about B3,000, besides taxes in kind. This is the 
warmest part of Ladak; fruit trees abound, especially walnuts, apricots, 
and some mulberry trees. (Aylmer.) 

SKIRBUCHAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of tbe Indus, 16 miles below Khalsi. It is a 
halting-place on the route from L^ to Skardu vxA Chorbat. A wide 
expanse of cultivation here on the river banks. It is said to contain 100 
houses. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

SKOBOLA—Lat. 35° 34'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A pass connecting the Shigar valley with Askorle in the Braldu valley. 
The ascent from the Shigar side is said to be very stiff. This pass opens 
in the beginning of July for foot passengers. (Aylmer.) 
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SNTMO OK NIMO— 

A kard»ri or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains three 
villages, namely, Snimo or Nimo (ISO houses), Basgo (150 houses), and 
Nay (80 honses). The cash revenue is about B2,000 a year, besides taxes 
in kind. Average height about 10,000 feet. Crops, fruit trees, and vege¬ 
tables are better than near Leb. (Aflmer — Rodha Ktsien.) 

SNIMO OB NIMO—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 18 miles below Leh, and opposite 
the junction of the Zansk&r river. It is passed on the route from Srinagar 
to L6b, 14 miles above Saspul. There is an open cultivated plain here, 
several hundred feet above the level of the river. Snimo is very hot in 
summer, whilst in winter the cold is so severe that the river may be crossed 
on the ice. There is a rest-house. {Bellew — Henderton — Aylmer.) 

SNURLA OK NURLA—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indns, about 45 miles below Leh, and 
5 above the bridge at Kiialsi. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Srinagar to Ldh. There are two roads to the latter— 

(1) The upper road vid Hemis Shukpa. (The route is never used 

and the road is not kept in repair.) 

(2) The lower road op right bank of the Indus and past Saspul. 

They unite at Saspul. 

The cultivation here is extensive on a gravelly soil, and owing to its 
sheltered position, fruit trees grow well ; also poplars, willows, and the 
Mtreiny or elreagnite. The Indus here flows through a narrow rocky chan¬ 
nel, but the road along its right bank is good. In January it was 
frozen over, and Mr. Drew was able to ride up for a mile or two towards 
L4h on the ice. There is a rest-house; the village consists of 20 houses. 

( Drew—Bellew — Aylmer.) 

SOD OB SOTH— Fid* " Pashktuk.” 

SOP—Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Bring pargana, at the mouth of 
a little valley, which is traversed by paths leading into the Nowhug Nai 
and to the Kutbdr pargana. It contains some shady trees; among them 
a very fine ohunir, measuring more than 26 feet in girth at 6 feet above 
the ground. 

The village of Sof is famous for its iron-works. Vigne was informed 
that veins of lead, copper, silver, and even gold were known to exist in the 
long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood; but the iron alone is 
worked. 

The lead is found in very small quantities in an oxide. Copper, he 
was told, was found in five or six places, and silver with it, but the veins 
have not been worked since the time of Abdulla Kh4n, governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who made himself independent of bis master, Timur Shih, of Kibul. 
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The Emperor Jahangir granted these mines to a private individual, 
but in the time of the Pathans they bad devolved upon the Amir. 

The rock in which the ore is found appears to be of limestone. The 
mines, which are not sunk vertically, but run horizontally into the side of 
the hill, are situated on the hare slope of a grassy mountain, from which 
the rock crops up in places. They lie to the west of the village, the nearest 
at a distance of about a mile and a half, and extend in a line up the hill¬ 
side at intervals of not more than three or four yards apart; there is 
nothing to maik their position but a small heap of rubbish at the mouth. 

To enter the mine first reached, it was necessary to let oneself down 
perpendicularly about 8 feet, and bending under a rock, a further descent 
of 10 or 15 feet was made by muddy steps beneath a ceiling of smooth 
rock; the mine then shelved down gradually into the hdl side; here and 
there were perpendicular drops of a few feet, where steps were made with 
branches of trees. The total length of the gallery may be supposed to 
have been about 50 yards; the width of the passage was never more than 
S feet, the height being about as much, but in places the roof was so low 
as to necessitate dragging oneself along on hands and knees; at the ex¬ 
treme end the movements of the miner were facilitated by a hole dug for 
his legs. Gallery flames are not used, but at intervals the sides of the 
roof were supported by rough branches of trees. 

Accidents in the mines are exceedingly rare, but now and then occur, 
either from the roofs falling in or from asphyxia. Explosions from fire¬ 
damp are unknown, which is probably owing to the very limited extent of 
the mines, which are never carried far from the surface, but radiate in 
several directions from one entrance. 

The miners use an ordinary diwa, that is, a wick placed in a saucer of 
oil to light them at their work. The tools employed are few and simple, 
consisting of two hammers, one with a blunt and heavy head, the other 
pointed and lighter; there is also an axe required for clearing away the 
surface jungle and cutting wood for charcoal, and a small double-headed 
flat hammer, which is used for pounding the ore. 

Three men are employed in each mine or gallery; the first mines, the 
second collects the ore in baskets, which the third conveys to the mouth 
of the pit. An old man, called the uitini or master, selects the spot 
where new mines are to be commenced on the old ones becoming exhausted. 
The present holder of the office is said to be nearly 100 years old. 

The mokuddum distributes to each man his claim or allotment; some 
claims have been worked 30 years by the same family. 

The day’s yield is carried home by the miners on their backs in stout 
wicker baskets, and is stored in a shed attached to the house. 

The charcoal used in the furnace is either prepared and carried by the 
miners themselves, or they employ coolies to bring it from the forest. The 
mining season commences in June, and continues until the falls of snow in 
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November put a stop to the operations. The four winter months are 
devoted to smelting the ore which has been collected during the summer 
and autumn; in the spring, mining pursuits are suspended, and the in¬ 
habitants of the village devote themselves to agriculture, preparing for the 
rice crop, upon which equally with their other gains, their subsistence 
depends. 

The operation of smelting the ore is thus performed. In the rough 
timber shed in which the iron has been stored, together with supplies of 
charcoal, is a furnace in the shape of a small chimney, about 3 feet high 
and 18 inches in diameter at the top, widening towards the base; in addi¬ 
tion to the opening in front of the bottom of the furnace to permit of the 
escape of the fused metal, there is an air-passage at each side, in which a 
pair of bellows is worked. 

The ore having been reduced to the consistency of fine gravel, is mixed 
with a flux formed of an equal part of a gamboge-coloured ochre, which 
is found in profusion in the surrounding hills at no great distance from 
Sof. Should iron of superior quality be required, the proportion of the 
flux mixed with the ore is increased from equal parts to one and a half to 
one. The ore and furnace being prepared, the process is continued as fol¬ 
lows : three baskets full of charcoal are first emptied into the furnace, and 
then two seers of the ore and flux; over this again are placed charcoal and 
ore in alternate layers of 6 seers each, until the furnace is full. The fire 
is then lighted and maintained for 24 hours, the furnace being replenished 
with a tr^k (6 seers) of charcoal and of the prepared ore alternately. 
When fused, the clean iron, on escaping from the furnace, sinks to the 
bottom, and the refuse remaining on the top is raked off. The outturn 
is about 1 2 traks or 72 seers of clean iron. 

The mokttddnm has a contract with the government, whereby he en¬ 
gages to supply 800 kharwars of iron (11,520 Ib) annually; three-quarters 
of this amount he calculates on obtaining from the Sof mines, and the 
remainder from Kothair and Pushru, in the Kuthar pargana. Should there 
be any surplus, the amount, if considerable, is put by to meet next year's 
eugagment; if otherwise, he tries to dispose of it on the spot. 

The nominal price paid by the government is H25 (chilki) per 
kharwfir; but the contractor atates that out of this sum only S14 reach his 
hands, the rest being swallowed up in fees and dues. From the balance 
which remains to him, the miners are paid by two annual disbursements. 
In the beginning of spring, ponies are sent to transport the iron which 
has been prepared during the winter, to the boats which convey it to 
Srinagar, where it is either used for State purposes, or sold at the rate of 
4 seers for a chilki rupee. 

The iron-works at Sof are tlie most extensive in Kashmir, and the 
quality of the ore raised at this place and in the neighbouring mines in the 
Knth4r pargana is said to be superior to that found in any other part of 
the valley. 
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SOGAM—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A considerable village beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Lolab valley, about 3 miles west of Lalpur. 

Moorcroft states that the houses are mostly constructed of small trees, 
coarsely dove-tailed together, and coated with rough plaster inside. A flat 
planking is laid over the top, resting on the walls, and above that a sloping 
roof, open at the ends, the space being either filled with dry grass or 
serving to give shelter to the poultry. The interior is divided b)- partitions 
of plastered wicker-work into three or four small, dark, and dirty apart¬ 
ments ; he further adds that the inhabitants were almost in a savage state ; 
the men were in general tall and robust, the women haggard and ill-look¬ 
ing. 

This village was at one time the capital of the pargana; even now the 
houses are very far apart, covering more ground than Lalpur. (Moor- 
croft — Montgomerie.) 

SOL—Lat. 83° 13'. Long 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village of some size, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Ehliga river, between Golabgarh and Ashdari, on the road from Kishtwar 
to Lahoul. Beneath the village there is some cultivation. 

Supplies and coolies are procurable. (Allgood — Mackay.) 

SOMBAL—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° V. Elev. 

A small dirty village in the Sind valley, containing a masjid and five 
houses, surrounded with rice fields; it is situated on the left bank of the 
river. 

SOMBRUN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kuthar pargana, situated about 2 miles east of 
Acbibal; it contains a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by zamfndars. 

There is a spring which rises near the shrine of Saiad Niz£m-u-din 
Baghdadi, a saint who is supposed to have died here more than 400 years 
ago. 

The village is shaded by some fine poplar trees. 

SONA GALI—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

The name of a pass in the range of hills lying to the south of Punch, 
which is crossed by the direct path between Punch and Kotli. This road 
is described as being rough and steep, and very little used. 

SONAMARG—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, at a distance of 58 miles north-east of Sriuagar. There are thirteen 
houses in the village, and seven at Shitghar. A small church was erected 
here, but it was burnt down in 1880. In winter this region is deeply 
covered with snow, and then the few houses are deserted by their tenants 
excepting such as are retained here by the governor for the purpose of 
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keeping open communication with the country beyond, as this is the last 
inhabited spot in the Sind valley. It is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the cloudiness and showery character of the climate, combined with the 
altitude, make the growth of all crops precariousnothing but buck¬ 
wheat (tioralia) and barley (kriin) will grow. In consideration of the 
difficulty of deiiving a livelihood from the soil, the maharaja has released 
the inhabitants from the payment of ordinary taxes and dues, merely 
continuing the ohiigation to carry the post to the first village on the Dras 
side, for which service the villagers get a money payment. Indeed, the 
village has only been occupied the last 15 years, after a period of desertion 
extending over half a century. From all forced labor, and from the 
necessity of providing supplies, which would mean starvation for them¬ 
selves, they are free, though they are ready to sell for good prices. 

The Sonamarg, a beautiful undulating grassy plain, lies to the west, 
stretching for about 3 miles along the left bank of the river. The marg, 
which is tiiangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, is carpeted with 
a great variety of wild flowers and encompassed by lofty mountains, which 
are usually robed in snow, a magnificent grey peak of limestone at the 
north-east end rising far above the other mountains in its vicinity. 

With a good road Sonamarg would become a popular resort. The 
scenery is magnificent, and it is one of the healthiest spots in Kashmir, 
enjoying a pare, bracing mountain air. There is a post ofiBee, and usually 
a telegraph clerk. 

The wooded spur of the Doum N£g separates the msig on the south 
side from the pretty little valley of Tajwas, which is dnoned by an iey 
torrent, and has some fine glaciers above its southern side. 

Several small springs bubble up in different places in the meadow. 

The pleasantest spots for encamping are at the foot of the spur on the 
south side, or in the fringe of forest which bounds its western extremity. 
Supplies and coolies are obtained with very great difficulty, owing to the 
sparseness of the population. Coolies and ponies can be obtained from 
Gund or Gagangir. 

Tbe air is always fresh and cool. 

13th July . Tber. 8 0 a.m. 55“; 6 0 p.m. 65°. 

14th „ . „ 6-30 A.M. 56°; 7-30 P.M. 65°. 

Tbe Dras road traverses the plain crossing to the right bank of the river 
by a bridge at its eastern extremity, above the village of Sonamarg. 

The Tilail valley may be reached by a footpath from the west end of 
the marg; the distance is five marches: there is also said to be a path from 
tbe Ibrahim Khan Ghari, near the village of Sonamarg, which crosses the 
range by the Niligrar and Nilinai valleys, joining tbe road between Tilail 
and Dras. The Zojila (11,300) can easily be visited in one day from 
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Sonamarg. (Bate* — Dreto — GirdUitone — Belleto — Cowley-^ Lambert — 

Wingate.) 

SONAMULA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses inhabited b/ zamindsrs, situated 
at the edge of the forest, about 8 miles south-east of Shalurah to tlie west of 
the road leading towards Sopur. 

SONAsi a NAG— Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small lake situated amid the mountains at the north-eastern extremity of 
Dachinpara, about 2 miles south-west of the Sliislia N%. It lira midway 
between Palg4m and the village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwau valley, 
the path traversing its western bank. (iJontgomtrie.) 

SONBAI-Lat.32° 58'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 12,418'. 

The name of a lofty mountain in the range forming the boundary 
between the province of Badraw&r and the hill state of Chamba; it lies 
between the Chatardhar and Pidri passes, and its summit is usually covered 
with snow. 

The natives have a legend that in bfgone ages a stream flowed from 
this mountain, in which g^ld was found, but that another mountain fell on 
the top of it, and though the source may still be traced, it yields no gold. 

SONGU—Lat 83° 31'. . Long. 76° 19'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahab4d valley, situated on the stream which 
flows from the Vetaritlar springs, about 3 miles north-west of Veru6g. 

SOPtJR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A large town built upon both banks of the Jbelam, a few miles below 
the spot where it leaves the Wular lake. 

It is the ancient Sorpdta founded in the reign of Avanti Varmma by 
his minister Sura, on the site of the still more ancient Kdmbuva. 

It is connected with Srinagar by the Naru canal, which was constructed 
in very early times to avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake through which the main stream of the Jhelam flows, and when the 
river is high enough, boats go to Sb4dipur by this canal. 

The journey by boat from Sopur to Srinagar occupies about 14 hours, 
and to Baramula about 3i hours, the return passage taking nearly twice as 
long. 

The Kamso valley may be reached from Sopur by a path through the 
Tutmari Gali, or by way of Shalurah and the Nattishannar Gali, which is 
the route usually adopt^. The distance by land from Sopur to Bandipura 
is about 16 miles, and the road is mostly smooth and level, following the 
northern shores of the Wular lake. 

There is likewise an excellent road to the Gulmarg, which lies on the 
slopes of the mountains about 17 miles to the south-west; it is considered 
two stages. 
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Sopur contains about 1,500 bouses in all, and a large baz5r; among tbe 
population are a few shal-bafs and numerous artizans and traders. With 
the exception of 30 families of pandite and other government servants, 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans. The houses are much dilapidated, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. 

Sopur is the head-quarters of the Kamraj or Wular lake zillah, and 
likewise contains a thana; the residence of the tbanadar is in the fort. 
That portion of the town lying on the left bank of the river is built on the 
narrow strip of high ground by the water's edge, and is surrounded by a 
morass. There is a telegrauh office. 

The two portions of the town are united by a bridge, 108 yards long, with 
three intermediate piers and 17 feet wide. Dr. Ince states that the average 
depth of water beneath is 28 feet. The entrance of the bridge on the south 
side is through a large brick building, the upper stories of which are occupied 
as government offices ; the remains of the fort is at the other end. 

Below the bridge, on tbe right bank, there is a Hindu temple, with a 
large lingam outside it, and nearly opposite on the other side of tbe river 
there is a pretty mosque with gilded spires. 

Sopur contains a custom-house j and there are numerous and extensive 
government granaries, especially on the right bank of the river. 

The baraddn is situated about half a mile north-east of the town, in the 
suburb of Chinkipdr, on the right bank of the river; and to the south-west 
of the same side of the town, there is a government garden called Hari Singh 
Bdgh, which contains a well; but the water is said to be bad. 

In 1885 the fort was destroyed by an earthquake. Sopur is a famous 
fishing place. {Bate$ — Jonet — Wingate.) 

SORA—Lat. 36° 1' 9\ Long. Elev. 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the rigbt bank of the Karakasb, in the broad 
valley at the foot of the eastern Knenlun range, and below the great bend 
tbe Karakash makes to the north-west. It is a halting-place on the eastern 
Changcheumo route. Camping ground good. Fuel and grass abundant. 
Ground covered with natural salt pans. 

A road leads from here north-east crossing tbe KuenI'un by the Yangi 
or Elchi Dfwan pass to Khotdn, distant 160 miles, or eleven marches. 
(Trotter.) 

SORTUNG—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 62'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Srinagar. There are some fine cbnnar trees by tbe edge of tbe stream, 
shading tbe shrine of Zair M4j-i-Hund. 

SOWAND—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawtir, containing about six houses, situated on 
the right bank of the Chandra Bh£ga, just above the junction of tbe Neru ; 
it lies near tbe foot of the spur in tbe angle fwmed between the two 
streams. 'The Neru is bridged below tbe village. 
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SOWAR OR CHIRI-—Lat. 34®, Lioug. 78® 35'. Elev. 

A camping ^ground on tbe Changchcnmo route, 13 miles from Tanks 
and 15 from Chagra, and about 5 miles west of the Panoong lake. Road 
from Tankse good. Slight ascent up a ravine the whole way. Muglib 
passed at 7 miles. Camp on banks of a small fresh-water lake. Grass and 
fuel plentiful. No bouses here. Tbe mountains on eitlicr side abound with 
wdd goats (snapo). (Jo/Tnson.) 

SOWLEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village 173 miles from L^h. Supplies [irocuiable in tbe neigh, 
bourbood. Fuel rather scarce. 

SPANMIK—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 78° 32'. Elev. about 14,000. 

A small village of one or two bouses, on the western shore of tbe Pangong 
lake. It lies half way between Lukung and Mang. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. (Drew — Reynolds.) 

SPANPUK—Lat 34°37'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village of 15 houses on tbe left bank of the Shyok, in Nubra (Lad&k). 
It is passed on tbe Leli-Skardu (via the Shyok) route. It is said to possess 
a couple of bouses, a dozen horned cattle, and a bnniJred sheep and goats 
(Aylmer.) 

SPItI—L at. Long. Elev. 

Formerly a district of Ladak, but now attached to British India; lies 
south of Rupsbu, and the Tsomorari lake. A route leads fiom it into 
Ladak rid the Parang-La, striking Ladak territory at Narbu Sumdo 
camp. 

SRINAGAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 5,250'. 

The capital of Kashmir, is situated on the river Jbelam, about midway 
from either end of the valley, to the west of a spur which juts down from 
the chain of mountains forming its northern boundary. 

Srinagar is the ancient and present name of the city. On account of 
being a Hindu name, it was disused during the time the Muhammadans 
were rulers, and for some hundreds of years the city was called by the same 
name as the country, that is," Kashmir." Accordingly, we find that Bernier 
in Aurangzeb's time, and Forster, who travelled in this country in 1783, use 
the name of Kashmir, and not Srinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Hindu name, and Srinagar, the town has 
since been generally called, though in the mouths of some Muhammadans 
it is still Kashmir; its present appellation is generally supposed to signify 
“ the town of Surya, or the sun,” or it may be derived from Sri, or Shri, a 
title of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, and goddess of prosperity, and 
means the ‘ fortunate city.' 
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The town is built on a strip of dry ground, which stretches north and 
south, and is intersected by the Jhelum; on the other sides it is environed 
by shallow lakes and swamps. 

The banks of the river are low, and the ground on which the city 
stands is level. The .Ihelum makes a long bend through the town, and it is 
likewise intersected by numerous canals and water-courses. 

The Hari Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city 
from its north-east corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south- 
east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky eminence called the Takht-i- 
Suliraan. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, 
being little more than a mile across at its broadest point; the greater 
portion is situated on the right bank of the river. 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated dis¬ 
tance in miles from Srinagar to some of the principal places:— 


To 

Number 

of 

marches. 

Estimated 
distance 
in miles. 

liBlfASKS. 

1« BaramdU 

2 

31 

By road; journey by boat occupies about 
14 hours. 

2. Bhimbar 

13 

150 

By the Pir Panjtl pans. 

8. Islamabad « 

2 

35 

By road; journey by boat occupies about 
28 hours. 

4. Jamu . . « . 

11 

163 

By the Banihdl pass. 

5. Jhelam . « 

15 

192 

By Pdnch, 

6. fCisbtwdr 

7 

109 

By the Marbal pass. 

7. Leh .... 

19 

254 

By tbe Dras ro^. 

8. Mozafarabdd 

8 

114 

By the right bank of the Jbelum. 

9. Mari • . 

12 

135 

By old roM; by new road, 13 marobas. 

10. Shupion . . 

2 

29 

11. Sialkot 

18 

195 

By the Pfr PanjtJ pa... 

12. Simla .... 

39 

471 

By Knlu, Chamba, and Badrawdr. 

13. Simla .... 

3i 

.362 

By Kangra and Cbamba. 

14. Skardd 

11 

150 

By Deosai. 

15. Skardd . 

19 

240 , 

By tbe Dras road. 

16. Sopdr .... 

2 

30 

By road; journey by boat occupies about 
10 hours. 


The town of Srinagar has been likened to an eastern Venice, the 
place being intersected with canals in every direction, and the houses 
built out of the water. 

They are chiefly constructed of unburnt brick-work, built up in frames 
of wood; the walls seldom exceed a single brick in thickness, so that, but 
for the wooden frame-work, these habitations would not be very safe ; they 
are generally two or three stories high, and are mostly in a neglected and 
ruinous condition with broken doors or no doors at all, with shattered 
lattices, windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls out of the 
perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening to fall. 
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The roofs are formed of layers of birch-bark covered with a coating of 
earth, in which seeds dropped by birds, wafted by the wind, have vegeta¬ 
ted, and they are constantly overrun with grass and flowers. 

The houses of the better class are commonly detached and snrronnded 
by a wall and gardens, which latter often communicate with a canal. 

The condition of the gardens is no better than that of the buildings, 
and the whole presents a striking picture of wretchedness and decay. 

The general character of the city of Srinagar is that of a confused mass 
of ill-favored building^, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and 
dirty lanes badly paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
filth, banked np on each side by a border of mire. 

There are several market places and bazirs in the city : that called the 
Mahardj Qunj has lately been constructed; it is a large quadrangle situated 
near the right bank of the river, above the Haili Kadal, or fifth bridge, 
and contains the shops of the jewellers, silversmiths, and other tradesmen 
with whom European visitors usually deal. 

The poplar avenues form a remarkable feature in the environs of Sri¬ 
nagar; that known par exeellence as the poplar avenue is on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between the south-east corner of the city near the 
Amiri Kadal and the canal at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimiin hill. It was 
planted by the Sikhs, and is rather more than a mile long. Dr. Ince gives 
its average width as 56 feet, and states that it contains in all 1,714 trees, 
of which 1,699 are poplars and 15 chundrs. 

There is another celebrated avenue on the left bank of the Jbelam, from 
near the west-end of the Amiri Kadal to the village of Wahtor on the road 
to Shupion; it is about 7 miles long and 12 yard|i wide, lined with trees on 
both sides all the way; these are chiefly poplars, and most of them were 
planted by the Wazir Pand in the year 1864. 

An avenue of poplar trees likewise connects the open space to the 
south of the Sher Garbi with the bridge which crosses the Dildh Oanga 
below the suburb of Batmdlu. There are numerous gardens on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, more especially on the banks of the Jhelum. Diliwar 
Khdn Bagh, which was laid out originally by a Fa than of that name, is on 
the Mar canal, near the Brarinambal, in the northern portion of the 
town; it contains two small summer houses, which used to be appropriated 
to European visitors; here Baron Hiigel, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Vigne 
lived during their stay in Srinagar in the winter of 1835. 

Opposite the Sher Garhi, on the right bank of the river, is a small 
square enclosure, containing three or four fine chundr trees, called the Ba- 
saiit Bagh; it is approached from the river by a broad flight of limestone 
steps, the materials of which are said to have been brought from Hasan- 
abad, one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were 
-erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. An inscription on the 
takhtpoih at the top of the flight of the steps records that the ghdt 
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and garden were made by order of Colonel Mian Singb^ the humane 6ov> 
ernor of Kashmir, A. D. 1835. 

In the time of the Pathans, the city of Srinagar was divided into 
sixteen zillas or parishes, each being nnder the care and management of 
a kotwal and other officials; these have now been reduced to twelve, 
each zilla being again snb-divided into a number of mahallas or districts. 

To each zilla there is a xilladar and a kotwal or police officer, and in 
like manner the affairs of each mahalla are administered through a mahalla* 
dar. 

The zilladar has but little real authority, his chief duty being to keep 
a strict watch over all bad characters, and to report any unusual occur¬ 
rence to the kotwdl and the city judge. 

The following is a list of the zillas 

1. Droojun includes 23 mahallas, and comprises that part of the city 
west of the Takht-i-SuIIman and south of the Tsont i-Kol canal. 

2. Ahlbbhor includes 3 mahallas, on the right bank of the Jhelum 
north of the Tsont-i-Kol canal. 

3. KmrTAH includes 15 mahallas, north-east of Brarinambal, and the 
Mar canal. 

4. RAiKAWAk includes 15 mahallas, west of the Dal and south-east of 
the Hari Parbat. 

5. NAWKirn includes 21 mahallas between the Mar canal and the Hari 
Parbat. 

6. Sanoin OarwIza includes 13 mahallas north and north-west of Hari 
Parbat. 

7. Zaina Kadal includes fourteen maballus in the middle of the town, 
on both sides of the Jhelum. 

8. ButiDlUDB includes 27 mahallas on the right hank of the Jhelum, 
at the north-west end of the town. 

9. Chutsabcl includes 10 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south-west end of the town. 

10. Tashwun includes 9 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

11. Nubsingud includes 5 mahallas by the Kut-i-Kol canal, north 
of the Sher (iarhi. 

12. Shxb Gud includes four mahallas in the vicinity of the palace. 

Moorcroft, who visited Srinagar in 1823, estimated the population 

at 210,000; the judicious and cautious Elphinstnne, in the early part 
of the present century, at " from 150,000 to 200,000. ” By Baron 
Hiigel the population of Srinagar was subsequently computed not to 
exceed 40,000. Vigrne, as well as Cunningham, estimated it at 80,000— 
a diminution which the former attributed to the oppressive character of 
the Sikh rule, to which the valley had then been subject for sixteen years, 
aggravated by the successive calamities of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

According to the Administration Report for 1873, compiled by order of 
the mahar£ja, the population is 132,681, of whom 39,737 are Hindds, 
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98,766 are Muhammadans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other 
castes. 

This gives evidence of an increasing population, when compared with 
the results of the previous census taken in 1866, which were as follows :— 


Number of zillas or dirisinna of the city 
Ditto mahallae or eub-diriaions , 
Ditto houaes , . . . 

Ditto ahops . . . . . 

Population. 

Muhammadans ( ' ; ; 


Hindds^ 


Men 

Women . 


12 
277 
. 20,304 

1,037 

44,356 
. 43,414 

- 87,770 

. 13,292 

. 11,565 

- 24,867 


112,627 

The population now (1889) doea not probably exceed 100,000, (Wingate.) 

Srinagar is the rendezvous of travelling merchants from all sides, 
who are attracted thither by the shawls and other articles made from 
“ pashm." Besides these, Kabulis take away rosaries, tooth-sticks (miswak), 
and snuff boxes, and pen trays of the so-called papier-mache ware, which is 
more commonly painted wood. If their purchases are large, they pay by 
drafts, if not, in tomdns, which they carry with them. The Turkistaius bring 
tea, Chinese eat thenware, musk, shawl-wool, felt, silver, iugots, horses, and 
the produce of trans-Himalayaii, looms; the Hindustanis, piece-goods, 
chintzes, brocades; the inhabitants of Baltistan, dried fruits, woollen 
mantles, and gold, in exchange for which their chief demand is rice, 
iron, and cotton stuffs. A few articles of Russian manufacture, such as 
guns, cooking vessels, and tea-urns, are imported'tbrougb Badakhsban. 

{Girdlestone.) 

The people are ingenious, industrious, and persevering, and display 
mneh taste as silversmiths, and in the production of papier-maehi articles; 
but the more important manufactures of paper, leather, fire-arms, and otto 
of roses, for which the place was formerly much celebrated, have in great 
measure died out. 

The river Jhelum makes one long bend through the city, and in its 
passage has been narrowed to a width of little more than 80 yards; an 
immovable barrier is thereby opposed to expansion, and its stream is conse¬ 
quently more rapid and deeper than in any other part of the valley; its 
depth is ever varying, but the average during the season of floods is about 
18 feet, and it rushes under the bridges with considerable force. The 
embankment formerly extended from the first to the last bridge, and some 
portions of it are still perfect, but in places it has been entirely washed 
away or otherwise removed; it was chiefly composed of long regular blocks 
of limestone, many of which were of very large dimensions, and among 
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them may be seen many blocks of carved stone, evidently portions of 
ancient Hindu temples, ruins of which are scattered all over the valley. 
Along the banks of the river there are also numerous remains of stoAe 
ghats or landing-stairs. After continued heavy rains, aided by the melting 
of the snows on the surrounding mountains—floods are not uncommon— 
the waters rise very rapidly, and occasionally cause much damage. 

The river is not fordable, but boats of all sizes, up to 800 and 1,000 
maunds burthen, ply up and down it; the smaller description are pro¬ 
pelled with paddles and the larger by poles. 

'1 he clusters of bathing-boxes moored along the margin of the stream, 
and which are met with in almost all the villages and towns throughout 
the valley, are a noteworthy feature in the scene. 

The bridges which cross the Jhelum in its passage through the city 
of Srinagar are all of the same material and picturesque form of con¬ 
struction ; they are traditionally ascribed to the period of independent 
Muhammadan rule, i.e., from A. D. 1326 to 1587. 

Their construction may be thus described. Piles are first driven to 
make a foundation, undressed deodar logs of about 25 feet in length and 

or 3 feet in girth are laid about 2 feet apart, in a hoiizontal position, 
layer on layer, each alternate layer being at right angles with that above 
and beneath it, and this way the piers are raised to the height of 25 or 80 
feet. They are about 90 feet apart, and are spanned by long undressed 
timbers of the same wood, placed side by side; above, a little earth is laid 
on to make a roadway, or a double row of small timbers closely packed is 
laid transversely across the bridge, sloping from the middle towards either 
edge. 

The piers are usually protected on their upper sides from the violence 
of floods by abutments formed of stones and piles, which present sharp 
angles to the current. 

The deodar piles in many of the bridges have remained uninjured by the 
water for several centuries. 

The following list of the bridges at Srinagar, with their dimensions, is 
extracted from Dr. Ince's Guide Book :— 


No. 

NlMIB. 

Length. 

Breadth, 

Namber 
of piers. 

Averafre depth 
of water. 



Yards. 

Feet. 


Feet. 

1 

Amiri Kadal ..... 

134 

20 

5 

, 

2 

Hubba Kadal ..... 

97 

24 

3 

j 

3 

Fateh Kadal ..... 

88 

17 

3 

f 

4 

Zeioa Kadal ..... 

96 

24 

3 

> 18 

5 

Haili Kadal ..... 

82 

17 

3 

i 

6 

Naya Kadal ..... 

75 

18 

3 

] 

7 

Sa& Kadal. 

no 

19 

4 
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The Amm Kadal vras constructed by Amir Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, in the time of Timur Shah, of Kabul, and was rebuilt by Mi&u 
Singh, after having been carried away by a flood. 

The Hubha Kadal, as well as the fourth, or Zeina Kadal bridge, until 
very lately supported a line of shops on both sides. 

The Zeiua Kadal commemorates the tolerant reign of the good king 
Zein-ul-abdin, in whose lifetime it was first constructed. 

From a stone slab in the zfarat of Shah Naimutdlla, immediately 
below the Suffa Kadal, it would appear tliat this bridge was built by Saif 
Khan in A. D. 1664. 

There are also numerous small bridges over the canals in varions parts 
of the city; the positions of many of them will be found recorded in the 
following descriptions of the canals. 

While the Jhelum forms the main artery of communication through 
the city of Srinagar, it is sapplemented by a net-work of canals, viz., the 
Kuth-i-kol on the left bank, and the Tsont-i-kol, the Mar, and the 
Rainawari, with their branches, on the right bank. 

The Kuth-i-kol leaves the left bank of the Jhelum just north of and 
below the walls of the Sher Garhi (where there is a pucka bridge of 
three spans), and flowing beneath tbeTainki bridge, a kadal of two spans, 
passes the GoUb Bigh to the west, the bank on this side being retained 
by a wall. 

At the north end of this garden some masses of masonry in the channel 
indicate the remains of the Ded Kadal. 

A branch or loop to the west embraces the Diwfin Kirpi Ram garden, 
and just above the zfarat of Saiad Mansur the canal bifurcates. The western 
branch, known as the Sonah-kol, is the smaller and shallower; it skirts 
the town in a north-westerly direction, flowing under a bridge close to the 
Saiad Mansur zfarat, and, passing on the left bank the Colonel Beja Singh 
Bdgb, at the north end of which a road is carried across the canal by 
a ricketty kdnal bridge, it then passes under the Deresh Kadal, and even¬ 
tually empties itself into the Dudb Ganga river just above the Chntsa 
Kadal bridge, which crosses that stream about 50 yards from its junction 
with the Jhelum. Returning to the main branch of the Kutbai-kol 
canal, it passes under the Kuuyab Kadal in the vicinity of the Dfwtm Kirp4 
Bdm Bdgh, and flowing beneath the Haj-rat-rin Sum bridge passes the 
garden-house of Mirza Maihidhfn on the right bank, just below which a 
shallow branch makes a loop to the north, passing under the Sali Gulwan, 
an old masonry arch. 

The main branch, which has hitherto taken a northerly direction, now 
turns to the west, passing under the Bozager Kadal; the banks of the 
canal are now high and supported by a stone embankment, which is in a 
dilapidated condition ; it then passes the Malik Sfihib zffirat on the right 
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bank; on the left the ground is open and laid out in vegetable gardens ; 
the canal then flows under the Watal Kadal, about 70 yards beyond which 
it empties itself into the Jhelnm, just above the SuSa Radal, the last 
bridge. The Kuth-i-kol canal is only navigable for about four months 
(April to July), when the Jhelum is in flood; for the rest of the year it 
consists for the most part of a succession of dirty puddles of stagnant 
water. When fall, this canal is traversed by boats of the largest descrip, 
tion. 

That portion of the town lying on the right bank of the Jhelnm is in¬ 
tersected by a labyrinth of water channels, whose only communications 
with the river is by the way of the Dal lake and the Tsont-i-kol canal, 
apropS* to which Baron Hiigel remarks that when living in the Dilaw&r 
Khan BAgh on the Mar canal, it took an hour and a half by water to 
reach the SbAh Hamadan mosque on the bank of the Jhelum, the distance 
by land being only a few hundred yards. 

The Tsont-i-kol, or apple-tree canal, leaves the right bank of the Jhe¬ 
lum opposite the Sber Gbari, just below the Basant Bagh; at its lower 
end it is about SO yards wide, and varies in depth from 3 to 15 feet, ac¬ 
cording to the height of the river. 

At the upper end its waters communicate with the Dal lake through 
flood-gates, which remain open when the current sets from the lake towards 
the river. During inundations of the Jhelnm the flood-gates are closed on 
the flrst rush of water towards the lake, which is thus prevented from over¬ 
flowing the lower part of the city. The Oao Kadal crosses the canal near 
the Sher Ghari end, and it is embanked on both sides and lined with mag¬ 
nificent trees; the water is very clear, and numerous fish play amongst 
the long reeds that wave upon its edges; its surface is often covered with 
numbers of tame ducks and geese, which are the property of the maharAja. 
One of the PathAn governors bad it in contemplation to unite the trees on 
either bank by a kind of suspended trellis-work, and then to have planted 
vines whose fruit and branches would have been thus supported over the 
midst of the stream ; but his recall prevented him from carrying his inten¬ 
tions into effect. The length of the canal from the Jhelum to the Drog- 
jun or water-g^te at the entrance of the Dal lake is about mile, and tbe 
time occupied in traversing it in a small boat is a little more than half an 
hour. 

A branch of the Tsont*i-knl canal leads from tbe water-gate in a south¬ 
erly direction between the foot of the Takbt-i-SulfmAn and the end of the 
poplar avenue, and communicates with the Jhelum ; its mouth is closed by 
an embankment, over which, however, the river rises in seasons of high 
floods; this branch is known as the Sonawar canal; it frequently dries, 
and is crossed by a kadal bridge at the end of the poplar avenue. 

The Rainawar canal, or rather the net-work of water channels which 
fringes tbe western side of the Dal lake, is sometimes known by other names, 
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such as the Kraliyar, Dal Kotwal, &e., from the localities through which it 
passes. The general direction of the canal from the water-gate at the 
south-west corner of the Dal is due north, passing through the Rainawar and 
suburbs lying at the foot of the Hari Parhat. Vigne describes this canal 
as sometimes shaded by a stately chunar, sometimes bounded by a wall, 
sometimes by a meadow sloping imperceptibly to the water’s edge, its 
surface covered with closely-growing lotus-leaves, through which the boats 
make their way with difficulty. 

Moorcroft says that the Rainawar canal receives at its commencement— 
where it is called also the water of Khaja-yar-bal—a small supply from the 
northward. The contents of the canal by which it is brought are fur¬ 
nished by the Sind near the village of Kanja ; passing over a platform it 
skirts the base of the hills past Gandarbal, and sends off a main branch 
into the city to fulfil one of the chief objects of its construction, the pro- 
vision of a supply of water to the Jama Masjid, to which it was led in as 
direct a line as the surface permitted. It is called the Lakhi canal, having 
cost a lakh of rupees, and was the work of Zein-ul-abdiu; it was last 
repaired by Aurangzcb, 

Another branch of the canal goes off to the Tel bal, on the east of the 
lake, and the lest of its water passes towards the foot of the old wall of 
Nagar, at the base of the Hari Parbat, wheie it forms a broad ditch, and 
then continuing its course on the north-east unites with the Rainawar. 

In its course this canal is crossed by sundry bridges, of which the Naid 
Yar, a masonry bridge of three elegant arches, is the most noteworthy, as 
from the east end of this bridge commences the Chudur Sut, the artificial 
causeway which has been carried across the Dal. 

The Mar or snake canal may be held to flow from Naopura Kadal on 
the south-west margin of the Dal; it passes successively the Mina 
Muhammad AH Ragh on the right bank, the Mirza Raza Bagh on the left 
bank, and the Ded-b&ba-ka-masjid on the right bank, just beyond which 
the main channel turns to the north-west, the Shehilting branch flowing 
on in a westerly direction through the Brarinambal. 

The Dilawar Khan Bagh, which in early times was appropriated as 
the residence of the European visitors to Srinagar, lies just off the main 
branch fo the west, skirting which the canal enters the town and flows 
under the Nyid Kadal; the canal, which is now narrow, with high banks 
supported by masonry walls, then flows under the Bhuri Kadal, just above 
which, on the left bank, is a ghat and market for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, the produce of the numerous gardens on the Dal. 

The canal then passes under the Sraf Kadal, which supports a row of 
shops, the office of the daroga of the dagshali being on the left bank, just 
below it; it then flows beneath the Kadi Kadal, on the left of which bridge 
is the Mir Nazak Sahib ziarat. Between these two bridges the retaining 
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walls of the canal have been largely supplied with stones from ruined 
Hindu temples; these relies abound particularly on the right bank, on 
which bank is the Kamangharpura, a Shia quarter of the city inhabited 
by the wealthiest of that sect. 

The canal then flows beneath the Raza Vcr Kadal, passing through the 
Batsmahal; the residence of Mirza Abdul Karim on the left bank being 
connected with his garden on the right bank by a rustic wooden bridge 
clothed with vines; it then passes the ziarat of Saiad Sorkhabi on the 
left bank; a branch of the canal flows from the right bank at a lower 
level, beneath a narrow bridge called the Kan Kadal. 

The main channel passes under the Khwador bridge, which takes its 
name from a colony of crows inhabiting some chunars on the bank of the 
stream, and passes through the Bulbul Lanka, a quarter of the city which 
is almost entirely inhabited by pandits; the banks of the canal are now 
low, and the town becomes more open, there being a broad pathway by the 
right bank; the canal then passes under a wooden bridge, the Gao Kadal, 
which is crossed by a row of dwellings; it then flows beneath the Duma 
Kadal, a wooden bridge, which apparently has replaced a more ancient 
masonry arch, it being supported by stone piers. 

From the right bank, a narrow branch at a lower level flows beneath 
the Pucha Kadal, a small wooden bridge, soon after which the main branch 
divides, flowing beneath two small arches known as the Sekkid^far bridges, 
and the canal soon after ceases to be navigable, except when the waters 
are at their height. 

The northern and narrower branch flows by the Idgah through the 
Atsan morass to the Anchar lake, and again issuing from it proceeds in a 
curved direction towards the Jhelum, which it joins near the debouch of 
the Sind. 

The larger branch continues in a westerly direction to the Nur Bagh, 
soon after passing which it is lost in a swamp. 

With the exception of the Gao and Duma Kadals, all the bridges which 
cross the Mar canal are single pointed masonry arches, and apparently very 
ancient. 

During the four winter months, viz., from November to February, the 
water fails, but for eight months of the year the Nali Mar is navigable, 
and is the most serviceable of all the canals, for, although not kept in very 
good order, it has water sufficient to admit of boats of considerable burthen, 
and grain is brought by this means into the heart of the city ; in its course 
it traverses that part of the town in which are situated the best bouses in 
Srinagar occupied by merchants and bankers. Vigne describes the Mar 
canal as perhaps the most curious place in the city ; 

“ Its narrowness—for it does not exceed 30 feet in width—its walls of massiro atone, 
its heavy single-arch bridges and landing places of the same materials, the gioomy 
passages leading down upon it, betoken the greatest antiquity, whilst the'lofty and 
many-storied houses that rise directly from the waters, supported only by thin trunks of 
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deodar, eeem ready to fall down upon the boats with every gust of wind, tt cannot but 
remind the traveller of one of the old canals in Venice, and although far inferior in 
architectural beauty, it is, perhaps, not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 

The public buildings in the city of Srinagar are but few, and none 
of them are entitled to notice for either their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The Jama Masjid, or great mosque, is situated on the north 
side of the town, a short distance from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
between the bend of the river and the Hari Parbat hill. It is a very 
large square and saracenic building, with an open square or pateo in 
the centre, and a wooden steeple at each angle. The foundations are of 
stone, but the roof of the surrounding cloister, or interior, is supported by 
two rows of pillars, three hundred and ninety-two in all, on plain stone 
bases, each pillar being formed of a single deodar tree, about 30 feet in 
height, and the bases, it is said, were once part of a Bight of steps leading 
to the top of the Takht-i-SulimfiD, though this may be doubted on account 
of their shape. A large gothic arch opens from the pateo to the principal 
altar, over which the roof is much higher than elsewhere. The length of 
a side of the square in the interior is 126 yards, the width 21 yards. The 
gloomy silence and general aspect of the place are cathedral-like and im¬ 
posing ; over the gate is an inscription in Persian, from which we learn 
that the mosque was built by the Emperor Shfih Jahdn. The floor is 
paved throughout with bricks, which are placed edgeways j nearly opposite 
to the entrance to this mosque there is a raised stone platform covered 
with graves, and close to it a small ruined enclosure, the remains of a stone 
temple. 

A little further on there is a very large, deep, and square tank or re¬ 
servoir, having a long and broad flight of steps leading down to the water. 

Outside the western wsdl of this mosque there are several Chak tombs, 
amongst which there is a small miniature temple with four sides, each of 
which is about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and is supported upon 
a fluted stone column, 2^ feet high and S feet 8 inches in circumference. 

The Shah Hamad&n masjid is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
just below the Fathi Kadal, or third bridge. The shrine is constructed 
chiefly of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a pjrramidal 
steeple of timber capped with brass, the prototype of every mosque in 
Kashmir. 

The All Masjid is situated at the north end of the Idg^h, an open, 
flat green or common on the bank of the Mdr canal, close to the right 
bank of the Jhelum. The mosque is a fine old building, half concealed by 
some of the largest chunars in Kashmir. The interior is about 64 yards 
long and 22 wide ; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of poly¬ 
gonal wooden pillars, each pillar resting upon a plain, triangular stone 
pedestal, about 18 inches high. Upon the floor, near the western wall, 
there is a stone slab, 3 feet long and 15 inches high, bearing an Arabic 
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inscription, which states that this All Masjid was built in the time of 
Sultin Hasan Badshih, by Kazi Hosti, Sonfir, about A. D, 1471. 

On the southern side of the Kohi Maran, or Hari Parbat hill, is a fine 
old ruin of a beautiful mosque built by Akhun Mulla Shah, the tutor or 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Jah4ng^r, who founded several other edifices 
in Kashmir. Baron Hiigel says that it deserves notice on account of the 
finely-wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. The gates are 
made of one single stone, and polished like a mirror ; but the wanton love 
of destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing 
on the earth. To the west of this ruin is the shrine of Sb£h Hamzah or 
Makadam Sahib, a large wooden-roofed building of great sanctity among 
the Muhammadans. 

The No Masjid, or Pathsir Masjid, is one of the three mosques that 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Sli4h Hamad4n, and is per¬ 
haps the most massive and substantial building in the city. It was founded 
in the reign of Jahangir by his famous queen, Nur Jah4a (the light of the 
world), the Nnr Mahal (the light of the palace) of Lalla Rookh. It 
consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers of the simp¬ 
lest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling on the walls, 
and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a total absence of decor¬ 
ation. In consequence of a prejudice against the sex of the founder, it 
has always been appropriated to secular purposes, and is now used as a 
bam. Adjoining the fine old gh&t leading to this mosque, there is a burial 
ground, where three or four massive fluted limestone columns are lying 
about, and near them is an old zfirat, called the Haji Amedi Khiri. 

The Tbagi B4bd-ki-21i4rat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
immediately above the junction of the Kut-i-Kol canal; it it said to be 
worthy of a visit, being composed of white marble, beautifully inlaid with 
black. The very elegant fretwork in the window it made of composition 
that might be taken for stone. 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 200 yards below the Haili Ksdal,the fifth 
bridge ; it is said to be the first mosque erected in Kashmir, and to contain 
the ashes of a fakir named Bulbul Shih, by whom, according to tradition, 
Muhammadanism was first introduced into the country. Trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is now in a very ruinous and 
neglected state. 

Immediately below the Haili Kadal, on the right bank of the river, is 
the Raiiitun Shkh-ld-Masjid, an old stone building; on the western wall 
is a stone bearing a peculiar inscription in the Nagri character, supposed 
to be Buddhist. The Wysi Sshib-ki-Zi4rat is just below this building. 

The Mongri Masjid, in the northern portion of the town, on the canal 
south-east of the Dilawir Kfain Bigh, is worthy of notice, being in better 
preservation than any other building of the kind. 
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The European quarter has a good deal altered of late years, and various 
permanent residences have been built. In the centre stands the new 
Residency with two imposing gateways. Behind it, near the Sonawar 
canal, is the house of the Residency Surgeon. Below the Residency are 
the clerks’ offices, the post office, and other buildings; and along the 
river bank a few of the bachelois’ quarters are still available. Above the 
Residency stands the Settlement bungalow, and beyond that and includ¬ 
ing all the Muiislii Bagh, are the diminutive buildings known as married 
quarters, which are now supplied with glass windows and doors, are 
partially furni„hed, and for which a rent is now charged to cover expenses. 
In the Munshi Bagh are the houses of the Engiiieer-in-Chief of the 
C. M. S. Mission, and of Mon. Bijex, the carpet-manufacturer. There 
are also a small dispensary attached to the Residency, and a public library 
and reading room, a useful but unsightly building. Behind the Resi¬ 
dency is the polo-ground, and towards the city end the lawn tennis 
courts. There are many beautiful building sites on the shore of the 
Dal lake and towards Pandrathan, but hitherto the European community 
have been as strictly relegated to one quarter as the Jews of the German 
" Judengasse.” As residents and visitors increase, this confinement, 
unless very stringent sanitary measures are adopted, is soon likely to rob 
Srinagar of its reputation as a health resort. (Wingate.) 

The most convenient encamping grounds are those of the Chunar B^gh 
on the left bank of the Tsont-i-Kol canal; under the trees around the Hari 
Singh Bagh, near the poplar avenue at the back of the lower range of bun¬ 
galows ; and in the Munshi Bagh, behind the upper range. The island in 
the Jhelum near the Agent’s residence, about midway between the upper 
and lower range of bungalows, is thickly shaded with trees, and affords a 
certain amount of accommodation. The Ram Munshi Bagh, a large orchard 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, is a very quiet spot for encamping, but 
possesses the disadvantage of lying a mile and a half above the upper range 
of bungalows. 

On the opposite side of the stream, and a little lower down, is a large 
building erected by the late Mahamja Ranbir Singh, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of dinners, balls, &c. 

There is also a summer house available for visitors in the Chaoni, 
a garden on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile below the city. 

The British cemetery is a strip of ground at the south corner of the 
Shaikh Bagh, a large garden on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the 
lower range of bungalows, and a few hundred yards above the Amiri Kadal, 
the first bridge; it was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in May 18fi6, 
and then contained 14 graves, which have since been increased to 21 
(1872), and to 44 (1888). 

In the middle of the Shaikh Bagh is the residence of the Chaplain, who 
performs Divine Service in the upper story twice every Sunday. 
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There is a British Resident at the Court of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jamu and Kashmir, also a Residency Surgeon, who is also Civil 
Surgeon ; a chaplain is sent up every summer. 

The British Resident usually resides in Srinagar for the greater part of 
the season, removing to Gulraarg (with the chaplain and medical officer) 
during the hot months of July and August, which are usually malarious and 
unhealthy in the lower parts of the valley ; indeed, it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther Srinagar can lay claim to possess a salubrious climate, as fevers and 
affections of the digestive organs are rife throughout the summer. 

There is a native agent deputed by the maharaja to attend to the 
varied wants of European visitors. 

A glacier in a ravine in the mountains behind the Sbalimar gardens 
furnishes a supply of ice during the earlier part of the summer. 

Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Dudh 
Ganga and high road from Shupion; it is not defended by wall or ditch, 
and the only strong places are the forts of theSher Garhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south end of the town, ccntaiiis the maharaja’s palace, and is the city 
residence of the maharaja of Kashmir. As a fortress, it does not possess 
any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated; and from the 
amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances, of which the 
interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. 
One or two batteries of field artillery are accommodated in the gun-sheds 
within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the walls. 
The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards 
wide, lying due north and south on tbe river bank, just below the Amm 
Kadal, the first bridge. The southern face is separated from the bazar and 
suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow glacis, 
about 160 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i Kol canal, and 
the houses on its left bank approach close to the walls; on tbe west side 
the ground is for the most part open, a raised road and avenue of poplar 
trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dudh Gauga and to the parade 
ground; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south and west, the walls, which are 
throughout of stone and loop-holed, are double, forming a covered way; on 
the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and dwellings, 
the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the 
water: both inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close 
intervals; the outer wall on the land sides is probably about 10 feet high, 
and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west side it is protected 
by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth; this 
ditch overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west comers, and 
part of the north and south fronts. At present the ditch is nearly filled 
up with rubbish. On tbe river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 
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Bound the inner side of the outer wall is a row of new barracks, and a 
covered way about 80 feet wide separates the outer and the inner wall. 
The main entrance is from the causeway at the south-east comer ; the road 
turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long baziir; the houses are of brick, and the 
road, which is roughly paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this 
bazar are scattered dwellings, and the garrison store-houses, &c. From the 
bazar the path lies through a quadrangle called the Am Khas, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Am Kbfis, with which it 
communicates on the river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the 
Rang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience, reception chambers, and 
the office of the governor; it is approached by a ghat and stair-case from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mahfil, and leading from it, is a small 
enclosure, the toshakh&na or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable 
government property. The whole of the north end of the fort is occupied 
by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Mahar&j-ka-Mandar, a very ugly structure, the roof 
of which is covered with thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing 
through the Am Khas the road emerges from the inner fort, and passes by 
the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in the 
middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The Sher Garhi was, it is said, built by Amir Kbfa Jabfin; it was 
called Narsing-gbar by the Sikhs. It was greatly damaged by the earth¬ 
quake of 1885 : a new battery is being built at the north-east corner, and 
a bridge is being constructed at the Kath-i-kol canal, just where it leaves 
the Jhelum. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant 
position on the northern outskirts of the city. It seems obvious that it 
derives its name from the Hindu god Huri or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the slope. The hill, which is called also 
Kohi-Mardn, lies between the Dal and Anchar lakes, and rises about 250 
feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though now 
almost bare of vegetation, id mentioned by Forster as being covered with 
gardens and orchards. The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, a portion 
of which has fallen into ruins; it was built by Akbar and enclosed the 
royal city of Nagar Nagar; its length is about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high 
and 13 thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 60 yards by 
bastions which are about 34 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part 
of the wall. At present there are but three gateways, the KSti Darwaza 
on the south-east, the Bachi on the west, and the Simghin on the north¬ 
west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two 
roads, one beginning at the north side of the hill, and which is broad, of 
an easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other commencing at the foot of 
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the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of stone, 
consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the 
outline of the crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion 
at each end, situated just below the western wing. The walls are of stone, 
about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The south face only is 
pierced for musketry. 

Barracks fora small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on 
their roof is a thick coating of earth, which is intended to afford shelter 
to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes, but at present the root is 
very rotten. The armament (1883) consists of— 

Sii 4" S.B., M.L., brass gnas (heavy). 

Six 3" „ ,. „ (light). 

Forty Sher-bachas. 

Inside there are three masonry tanks. They measure about SO' x 80' X 8'. 
The space within is very limited, and the garrison would suffer very 
severely from shelling. The fort has no ditch. There is one gateway on 
the east side. The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity 
of the lake. On the east side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards 
of the base of the hill on wliich the fort is built. On the west side there 
are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears 

to be the weakest side; and the fort was attacked in this place when the 

country was wrested from Shaikh Imam-u-Din. The southern or city side 
of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made stronger. 
The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

There is a powder magazine in an old roasjid called Ok£l Mand just 
at the foot of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or 
less on every side by marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it 
could make no great resistance to an attacking force furnished with 
artillery. 

The inhabitants of Srinagar obtain their supplies of drinking water 
almost exclusively from the river and canals, or from the lakes; that from 
the Gogribal, at the south-east corner of the Dal, being considered the 
best. There are a few wells in the city in gardens, and attached to the 
masjids and hammdmi; but well water is only used for purposes of irrigm* 
tion and ablution. 

The water of the Jhelum must necessarily be very foul, being charged 
with the impurities, not only of the capital, but also of the towns and 
villages situated on its banks; it is, however, highly esteemed by those who 
use it. 

There are but few springs in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, and, with 
the exception of the Chashma Sh4hi,they yi^donly a scanty and oncertain 
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supply of water. The Cbashma Shahi is situated at the south end of a 
small garden and pleasure-house on the slopes of the mountain about a mile 
from the south-east margin of the Dal; its waters are very pure and most 
abundant. There is also a small spring in the village of Thid, below the 
Kutlun or Pari Mahal, a short distance to the west of Chashma Shahi. 

A spring known as the Drogjun Poker is situated under some chundr 
trees near the garden of a gosain, at the south-west foot of the Takht-i- 
Suliman, east of the Sonawar branch of the Tsout-i-Kbol canal; in seasons 
of drought this spring sometimes dries. Close to the All Masjid, on the 
Idgah, is a small tank whieh is fed by a spring; and in the suburb of 
Naoshera, north of the city, are two springs, the Vetsar Nag and Wante- 
bowun, both of which are appropriated by the Hiudus. 

The rocky eminence called the Takbt-i-Suliman (Throne of Solomon) 
is situated rather more than a mile south-east of the town, between the 
right bank of the Jhelum and the Dal lake, of which the traveller Forster 
calls it one of the portals; in this f ancy he is followed by M oore. It forms 
the end of a spur from the Zebunwan mountain, hut is separated from the 
main range by a very deep gully. The hill rises to the lieight of 6,240 
feet, 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding jdain, and overlooks the 
town of Srinagar, which spreads away to the foot of the opposite hut lower 
eminence of the Hari Parbat, in contradistinction to which it is sometimes 
called by the Hindus Sir-i-Shur, or Shiva's head. It is also known by the 
name Sankara Chdr, or Shankaratsari, or it may have been so named from 
Sankara and Chacra, two kings who reigned in Kashmir, A.D. 954-6. 

The Takht-i-Sulimdn is commanded by the adjacent bills at a distance 
of about 2 miles, but the hills do not command much, and none but the 
smallest guns could be taken up them. 

The Takht-i-Suliman may be ascended by two roads; the easier is that 
upon the west side, which commences behind the village of Drogjun, a few 
hundred yards from the sluice gate. This path was madehy Gulah Singh 
a short time before his death, and is composed of wide stone steps extend¬ 
ing nearly all the way up ; the ascent occupies rather more than half an 
hour, and is practicable for ponies. The other road is on the east side of 
the hill, and is very rough, although not very steep; it is only fit for walk¬ 
ing. The view from the top is exceedingly fine, embracing nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the valley. 

The present city of Srinagar was built by King Pravarasena II in the 
beginning of tbe sixth century of the Christian era, but at the time of 
the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, A.D. 631, 
and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient capital of the same 
name was also standing on the spot now known as Pandrathan. From 
the year A.D. 960 the site of the capital was fixed permanently at the 
present town of Srinagar. 

Tbe city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes 
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and morasses, but only those to the north approach the actual limits of 
the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, tlie Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with 
the belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shnpion ; near 
to it is the Nagat Nambal, and to the west of the road on the left bank of 
the Dudh Ganga lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses 
lying between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the 
Jhelum, which extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

East and north-east of the town, on the right bank of the Jhelum, is 
the Dal or city lake. Dal signifies in the Kashmiri language “a lake,” 
and it is also a Tibetan word meaning “ still.” It is said to have been at 
one time an extensive plain called Vitalamarg, and to have been converted 
into a lake by a Hindu raja. This lake is a source of large revenue to the 
government, who let it to the highest bidder. It was let in 1869 for 
80,000 cbilkis a year. The farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 
chilki rupees annually. 

It extends from .5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 3 to 3 miles 
from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly along 
its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though 
in one place it reaches 36 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom, 
covered with weeds, is almost constantly visilde. On its surface the lotus 
{nilumbium speciosum). with its noble pink and white flower, is very com¬ 
mon, and in fact the leaves are so numerous that in some places they form 
a verdant carpet, over which the waterhens, and others of the same genus, 
securely run without risk of being immersed. 

That extraordinary plant, the “ anHetlej/a horrida” —there called the 
juwur—is also comraou in some parts of the lake. Its broad round leaf 
lies on the water like that of the lotus, its upper surface being in no way 
remarkable, whilst below it is covered with numerous hard, sharp, and 
hooked spieula, the ii.se of which, no doubt, will some day be ascertained. 
The other plants on the lake are a white lily, another called til, and the 
siugara (from singa, horn), or homed water-nut, and a numerous variety of 
reeds and rushes : of one kind is constructed the frame-sieve used by the 
paper-makers; with another the roofs of the boats are matted; and the 
flower of another, which resembles cotton in texture, is mixed up with the 
mortar that is plastered on the side of a bath, in order to prevent its being 
too much softened by the steam. 

The Dal lake is included in what is known as the Mir Beliri Tnhsfl. 
This comprises 13 villages, viz .— 

Bachw^ra. I Navapnra. 

Gdpk<r. DataMKh. 

Zitlier. 1 Chaama Saliai. 
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Esthel. 

Sftm^rpura. 

Naopura. 

Lam. 


Habak Hamtber. 

Nandpura. 

Nuibagh. 


Some villages are entirely water, and even the houses are built on artificial 
islands ; others are partly on land; and a few have no connection with the 
lake. There are three kinds of land ; 

(a) Rddh, or floating strips, made by a raft of reeds upon which earth 
and weeds are placed till it is strong enough to bear a man’s weight. The 
strip is reckoned at one or two Pilrnis, a piirni being usually about 2(i0 
feet long by 6 feet broad. The strips are anchored by four stout poles 
driven into the bed of the lake at the four corners. They can be towed by 
boats to a new situation, and are bought and sold for a few annas. Upon 
these strips little heaps are annually made of manure, lake-mud, and water 
weeds, and in these heaps are planted vegetables, melons, &e. These little 
heaps are prepared in the l>eginning of vnuikh at intervals of one pace, 
and the produce lasts for five months. In winter nothing is grown. 

(4) Dem. —This is land artificially-made eitl\er along the edges of the 
lake or in the lake by planting willow or poplar saplings in small squares, 
and then gradually filling up the space so enclosed with earth and lake- 
weed till the level rises 5 or 6 feet above the water. Sometimes stakes are 
driven in all round inste.ad of planting trees. This is an expensive be¬ 
ginning, but once made, the soil is extraordinarily rich and mostly requires 
no irrigation. The debris of the Rddh cultivation is annually thrown on 
the Idem land, which thereby gets all the manure heaps, &o. The Rddh 
strips are liable to be destroyed by floods, while Rem land, once raised 
high enough, is safe. On Dem, plots, tobacco, vegetables, raakki, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and indeed any garden produce grows luxuriantly. Fruit-trees 
are often planted on the edges. The ground bears crops all the year round, 
except for about two months in winter. 

(c) Daji. —This is natural land, and if on the edge of the lake, is tdilab 
and valuable, and nearly as gootl as Don, and grows all crops. If on the 
hill-side, it is poor land, unless irrigated, when it will produce rice, 
vines or fruit-trees. 

The water of the lake is c.arcfnlly divided among the villages, a 
porti'rn being reserved for water-ways and for the stale. Within each 
village the water is divided among the nsdmis or villagers, and each 
knows his own share. Besides being available for covering with 
Rddh cultivation, the water produces the pitchi reeds, which are the float¬ 
ing base of the Rddh, besides for thatching, &c. It produces in parts 
tinghdra or water-nuts, nddru or roots of lotus, eaten as a vegetable, 
phnr and 1tama.l~dnda, Also grass, ndri, and floating leaves, koru, with ex¬ 
cellent fodder for horses and cows. [Wingaie.) 

During the autumn and winter the lake is covered with innumerable 
wild fowl, but the grebes, moor hens, and bald-coots are constantly to te 
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found there; numerous herons may be distinguished at their favourite 
fishing stations, and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
lake, breasting the sun for an instant and then dropping into the water like 
a falling emerald. Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying 
upon them. 

The Arrah stream, which is the largest feeder of the lake, flows into it at 
its northern extremitj' in a deep dark channel, which is kuown astheTel- 
bal, or river of oil. It also contains numerous springs. At the southern 
extremity of the lake is the Drogjuu sluice-gate, through which it commu¬ 
nicates with the Jbelum by the Tsont-i-Kol canal. This gate, as well as 
the embankment, which is continued from it towards the city, was, it is 
said, originally built by Pravarasena, A. D. 59. 

The ruins of the old flood-gate are still to be seen. The present one 
was constructed by the Pathans, and obviously iu a better situation, as one 
side of it is formed of solid trap rock. 

A short distance from the Drogjnn is a pillar in the canal, by which the 
height of the water is ascertained. When the surface of the lake, as is 
usually the case, is higher than that of the river, the flood-gates remain 
open, and when the river becomes full, they close themselves, so as to pre¬ 
vent the lake from being overflowed, and its waters from spreading them¬ 
selves over the adjoining country. 

There is a bridge over the flood-gates, and a pathway along the causeway 
leading from it. 

The Dal is divided into several distinet parts; Gagribal, the first and 
least division to the south-east, is separated from the Bdd Dal by a narrow 
tongue of land. The Bud Dal, or large lake, on the east side, contains the 
little island of the Sona Iiank. Towards the north end of the lake is 
Astawhol, the largest sheet of water, in the middle of which is the Rupa 
Lank, or Island of Chunars, and north of it the Tel Bal moras.s. South of 
Astawhol is the Dal Kotwal division, and to the west of the Dal Kotwdl 
the Soderkon or Suderbal, while the habitations and gardens surrounded by 
sedge and weeds in the middle and at the lower end of the lake are kuown 
by the Hindu appellation of the Dudder Pok Kar. 

The lake is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway 
called the Suttu or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a 
wealthy Hindu pandit. 'I'his causeway starts from near the end of the Naid 
Yar bridge in Kraliyar, and crossing the lake in a north-easterly direction 
terminates on the south side of the village of Ishiburi, close to the north end 
of the Nishfit Bagh. It is about 3J miles long, and its average width is 
12 feet; there are nine bridges along its course,of which two are of stone 
and seven of wood. It is said to be in bad repair, and only fit for pedes, 
trians. 

Entering Gagribal at the south-east end, and making a circuit of the 
lake from cast to west, the Suk Sulla Bagh, a garden containing two brick 
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bungalows belonging to a pandit, is seen near the village of Zit Hair, and 
at the slo])e of the spur to the east of the village, at a distance of about a 
mile from the margin of the lake, is the Kutlun or Paii Mahdl, which may 
be reached by a footpath from Zit Hair, which passes the Gosain Bagh, 
containing a small spring called the Dewi Clia-lin a ; the ascent occupies 
about twenty-five minutes. Prom Thfd, a village lying at the north end 
of the .spur, there is a better path fit for ponies, by which the ascent may 
he maile in rather less time. The Kutlun is a eollection of ruined terraces 
that were originally constructed by older of AUhiin Mulla Shah, the tutor 
of the Emperor Jahangir, for the purposes of a collegiate institution. A 
series of aiched recesses are let into the the facades of the terraces, and 
vaulted passages traverse the walls. It must have been a very large build¬ 
ing, but is now mined and forsaken, except by a few pigeons, or when used 
as a sheep-pen. From its elevation on the mountain hank it commands a 
fine view of the lake and surrounding country. A small stream flows at 
the foot of the spur on the side of the Pan Mahal, and in the gorge is the 
famous spring of the Chaslima Shahi, which is con'ained in asmall pleasure- 
garden situated alioiit a mile from the soiith-eastcin margin of the lake. 
Shaikh Ghnlam Mailiidlu'u, the chief munslii of Nao Niliiil Sing, is credited 
with having first built a summer-house at the ('hiislima Shahi ; the present 
building was erected hy the maharaja. The giouiuls are arranged on the 
same plan as the Shalimar and Kisliat Bagh; there aie three terraces, a 
cential canal, tanks, waterfalls, and fountains, which are all supplied from 
the spring, which is situated at the southern end of the garden, and is justly 
esteemed for its coolness and great purity. A wooden pavilion or baradari 
occupies the lower end of the middle storey; it is a double-storied building 
with a verandah, which is enclosed by beautiful lattice-work. The canal 
passes under the basement story, and falls to the lower terrace in a fine 
cascade. The village of Thfd, which lies to the north of the Kutlun spur, 
at some little distance from the margin of the lake, is shaded by fine trees, 
and contains a small spring, which rises in a basin. Nortli-west of the 
village of Tbid, at the end of the pvomontoiy which juts out into the lake, 
dividing Gagrihal from the Bud Dal, is a small village called Haisthel, hid 
in a clump of poplar trees; it is the place where dues are levied on all the 
produce of the lake. 

The Sona Lank or Golden Island, is situated in the middle of the Bud 
Dal. It is an artificial mass of masonry, originally built by one of the 
Mogul emperors, in imitation, it is said, of the island which was formed 
in the Wular lake by Zein-ul-abdin. It is about 40 yards square, and 
its sides are green, and slope gently down to the edge of the water. The 
centre is occupied by the foundations and part of the walls of an old 
square building, which, until lately, was used as the jail; it was a very 
secure place for this purpose, escape by swimming being impossible, owing 
to the leeds and other plants growing in the bed of the lake. The ruins 
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are half concealed by mulberry trees and blackberry bushes, and the ground 
is completely undermined by a colony of rats. 

Bryn is the name of the pretty village situated on the margin of the 
lake, at the north-east end of the Bud Dal; it belongs to the family of Khajas 
Muhammad Shah Nakshbandi, to whose hospitalities the earlier European 
visitors to the valley of Kashmir were so much indebted. Vigne records 
that in the year 18ii5 there were two chunars at the village of Bryn, 170 
years old; one wa« 5 yards 1 foot 10 inches, and the other 6 yards % feet 
10 inches, in circumference. From this village there is a footpath over the 
mountains to the town of Pampur; the journey occupies a day. 

The Nishat Bagb, or garden of bliss, is a fine old pleasure-garden, situated 
on the south-east side of Astawhol: it is generally supposed to have been 
made by the Emperor Jahangir after bis first visit to Kashmir. The fine 
p( plats growing all round it, and the red and white pavilion at the edge 
of its lower terrace, render it very conspicuous at a great distance. It is 
about 600 yards long and 350 yaras wide, and is surrounded by a stone 
and brick wall, which on the front side is 13 feet high. The garden is 
arranged in ten terraces, the upper three of which are much higher than 
the others, being from 16 to 18 feet one above the other. There is a 
line of tanks along the centre of the whole garden, which are connected 
by a shallow channel. The tanks and canal are lined with polished stone, 
and contain numerous fountains, and on each side of the canal there is a 
grassy path about 12 feet wide, and the avenue is so contrived as to appear 
much larger than it really is. The water is derived from the Arrah stream . 
it enters the upper end of the garden, and flows down the successive terraces 
in cascades, formed by incliued walls of masonry, which are covered with 
stone slab.'i, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the water. 
Some of these cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and the other at the 
upper end of the garden. The chunars are very numerous and very fine, 
and the garden produces a great quantity of the finest quinces. Ishiburi or 
Ishabar is the name of the village situated to the north of the Nishat 
Bagh, near the end of the causeway which crosses the lake. Near it is a 
spring called Gufta Gaiiga, where a Hiudd festival is held in the mouth of 
April. 

The Rupa Lank or Silver Island, called also the Char Chunar, is 
situated in the middle of the Astawhol division of the lake. It was like¬ 
wise constructed by the Mogul emperors, and is a mass of masonry about 
50 yards square, rising about 3 feet above the water; there was originally 
a chunar tree at each corner, hence its name, ‘ the Four Chunar " but only 
three of these now remain. In the centre of the island is a stone platform 
covered with ruined blocks of masonry. Vigne records that when he 
visited the island there was a small square temple with marble pillars, 
whose roof was originally covered with silver, but which had then been 
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long replaced by one of wood and plaster. Around it was a little garden 
filled with roses, stocks, marigolds, and vines. The black marble tablet 
which he raised in the Isle of Chunars by permission of Ranjit Singh has 
also disappeared. It bore the following inscription :— 

Three Travellers, 

Baron Carl Von HOoei., from Jamti, 

John Henderson, from Lad^k, 

Godfesy Thomas Vione, from Iskardo, 

Who met in Srinagar on the 18th November 1835, 

Have caused the names of those European travellers who bad previously visited the vale 
of Kashmir, to be herennder engiaved :— 

Bernier, 1663, 

Forster, 1786, 

Mooecroft, Trebeck, and Gctheie, 1823, 

Jaodsmont, 1831, 

WoiPF, 1832: 

Of these, three only lived to return to their native country. 

The fine old pleasure-garden called Shalimar, made by the Emperor 
Jab&ngfr, is situated at some little distance from the north-east side of the 
Astawhol division of the lake. Dr. Elmslie conjeetures that the name is 
derived from Marat-i-Shah Alam, which has been first shortened into Mar 
Sh^la, and this inverted according to the genius of the Kashmm language 
reads Shala M^r, ‘ the habitation of the king of the world.’ It is connect¬ 
ed with the lake by an artificial canal 12 yards wide and about a mile long ; 
on each side of this canal there are broad and green paths overshadowed by 
large trees; and where it joins the lake, there are blocks of masonry on 
both sides, which indicate the site of the old gateway; there are also the 
remains of a stone embankment which formerly lined the canal throughout. 

The Shalimar garden is about 600 yards long and 200 yards wide at 
the lower end, increasing to a width of above 270 yards at the upper end; 
it is surrounded by a brick and stone wall about 10 feet high, and is 
arranged in four terraces of nearly equal dimensions, lying one above 
another. There is a line of tanks or reservoirs along the middle of the 
whole length of the garden, and they are connected by a shallow canal from 
9 to 14 yards wide. The tanks and the canal are lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble, and they are filled with large fountains. 
The water is derived from a branch of the Arrab stream, which flows down 
from the mountains behind the garden ; it enters at its upper end, and 
flows from each successive terrace in beautiful cascades, which are received 
into the reservoirs below, which likewise contain numerous fountains; after 
leaving the garden, it falls into the outer canal, by which it is conducted 
to the lake. The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private portion of 
the garden, where the ladies of the zenana resided, and where they disport¬ 
ed themselves in its palmy days. It is much higher than the others, and 
is enclosed all round by a wall, in the lower portion of which are two 
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gateways, reached by a lofty flight of steps od each side of the central canal. 
It contains in its centre a pavilion, which is raised upon a platform a little 
moi’e than 3 feet high and 65 feet square; the roof is flat; it may originally 
have been pointed, like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now covered with thatch, 
its original shape cannot he determined; it is about 20 feet high, and is sup¬ 
ported on each side by a row of six elaborately carved black marble pillars, 
which are of polygonal shape and fluted. Judging from the comparative 
meanness of the building, it may be inferred that they were the spoils of 
some Hindu temple. It is indeed distinctly so stated by the traveller 
Bernier writing in the reign of Aurangzeb. Either they w^ere brought from 
the neighbouring city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the 
Jhelum from Awantipur. The capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Muhammadan architect; the latter in particular are most beauti. 
fully scalloped and polished. Many of these pillars have been greatly dis¬ 
figured within the last few years by the inscription of certain visitors who 
have adopted this easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names. 
On two sides of the pavilion there is an open corridor; and in the centre a 
passage, on the right and left of which is a closed apartment. The pavilion 
is surrounded by a fine reservoir, lined with stone, which contains numerous 
fountains. Upon each side of the terrace, built against the wall, there is a 
lodge; these formed the private dwellings of the royal family. On the 
edge of each of the three lower terraces, there is also a small pavilion which 
overlooks the fountains in the tank below; each of them consists of two 
apartments, one on either side of the canal, over which is a covered arch¬ 
way uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported by 16 black 
pillars, which are fluted and of polygonal shape. Numerous ebunar and 
fruit trees are planted around, and with their shade, combined with the ■ 
freshness produced by the fountains, the air is as cool as could be wished 
even in the hottest day. Behind the garden there is a heronry, the pro¬ 
perty of the government. 

The Allah river, which forms the principal feeder of the lake, flows in 
at its northern extremity through a dark and deep channel called the Tel 
Bal or river of oil. A small village of the same name is situated on the 
banks of the stream. 

The village of Hubbak or Roganatpur is situated at the north-west 
corner of the lake; near it are the ruins of a once splendid pleasure-ground, 
called Saif Khan Bagh. Vigne suggests that the w'alled terraces rising 
one above the other might easily be converted into a botanical garden, for 
which its extent and aspect seems admirably calculated. It is now used as 
a jail; the huts or barracks are built upon the lower terrace, which is 
open all round, but protected by a guard of sepoys. A few hundred yards 
to the south of Hubbak, on the west side of Astawhol, lies the noble grove 
of chunars, planted by the Emperor Akbar, and called Nasim B5gh, 
or ‘ the ganlen of gentle zephyrs.' There were originally 1,200 trees, but 
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that number is considerably rediieed. Those that remain, liovrever, are 
in fine condition, though somewhat past their prime, and throw a most 
grateful shade over a fine space of greensward, extending for SOU yards by 
400, on the banks of the water. The remains of suriounding walls, and a 
platform which appears to have been made on purpose for the reception of 
the trees, are everywhere to be seen. The natives say that the Nasim 
Tlagh should be visited in the morning and the Nishat in the evening. 
To the south again of the Nasim Bagh, on tlie west side of the lake, is the 
village of Hazrat Bal, or ‘ the prophet’s hair,’ so called because a single 
hair of Muhammad’s beard is preserved there and exhibited on every fSte- 
day to the people. Numerous boats of various sizes are at that time ranged 
along the stone quay on the border of the open space intervening between 
the lake and the sacred edifice in which the relic is preserved. diUhs, 
Hindus, and Kashmiris of both sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there 
for the purposes of seeing and being seen; the Muhammadans crowd around 
the door from which the sacred relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their 
aspirations, whilst they touch the glass aud press their lips and forehead 
against it with looks of the most extreme awe and veneration. There is 
also a tree near the Hazrat Bal, which is said to have been brought as a 
cutting from Mecca. 

Five or six fairs are held at the Hazrat Bal in the course of the year; 
the priiicip.d one is on the Mairaj, or the day on which Muhammad rode 
to heaven upon the mule A1 Borak (the Thunderer). Another great fair, 
held about the 1st of August, is called the Watul Mylii, or fair of the 
Watuls, because that tribe iuteimarry on that day. Every one that has 
time comes to the lake, the poorer classes on foot, aud a succession of 
feasting, singing, and naching is kept up for forty-eight hours, aud the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards. 

The place where the canal enters Astawhol, the principal division of the 
lake, is known by the name of the Bat-maz^r, which is said to signify the 
place, literally the shrine where rice is eaten. The boatmen going to, and 
coming from, the lake often stop there aud cook their dinners. 

It is remarkable in the distance from its single chunar tree, and com¬ 
mands a good general view of the lake and the mountains around it. 

The Ashi Bagh Kadal is a substantial bridge of two piers, crossing the 
Miphul channel, which enters the south-west corner of the Astawhol divi¬ 
sion of the lake, below the village of Hazrat Bal. 

Hasanabad is a fine old ruined mosque situated near the bank of the 
canal, at the edge of the lake to the east of the Hari Parbat. It is said to 
have been built by the Shfas during the reign of Akbar, and is one of the 
three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were erected at Srinagar 
in the time of the emperors. It was demolished by the Sikh Governor 
Mifin Singh, and the blocks of limestone carried away to form the ghdt at 
the Basant Bagh, opposite the Sher Garhi. An interesting cemetery is 
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attaclied to it, and near it, on the south, is a pretty little wooden mosqne 
recently built by the Sunis. 

Further on to the south the channel is crossed by the elegant stone 
bridge of Naid Yar, of three Saracenic arches, built by one of the Moguls; 
there is a small marble slab on each side of the middle arch, bearing an 
inscription in Persian. 

Kraliyar is the name of the large village about half a mile further on ; 
there are several ruins, and some very fine old ghats near it, and fish are 
said to be plentiful above the wooden bridge, which here crosses the channel. 
At the Diwan Kirpa Ram-ka-Bagh, near the small village of Badmarg, on 
the west side of the lake, about a quarter of an hour's journey from the 
Drogjun, shawl-washing is carried ou. The shawls are beaten upon large 
blocks of limestone, of which there are about twenty, and which are the 
ruins of an old building which formerly existed near the spot. 

The Auchar lake is situated to the north-west of the suburb of Nao 
shera, and stretches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal 
Sar ; the portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan 
Nambal ; the Mar canal passes through it. 

The .\nchar can scarcely be called a bike; it is caused by the waters of 
the Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. {Forster— 
Moorcro/i—Vigne — 11 ii„j el —Cunningham — Montgomerie — Allgood—Inee— 
Growse — Elmslie—Dreio — Girdlestone — Cowley — Lambert — Wingate—Ayl¬ 
mer.) 

STAKNA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 77° 44'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, passed about half-way between 
Marsalang and Shushot, on the route from Kulu to Leh. The fields here 
are watered by a canal cut from the river. It belongs to the kardari of 
Hemis (Ladak). (Moorcioft — Aylmer.) 

STAKPILA—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A pass between the Burzil valley in Kashmir and the Deosai plains in 
Baltistan. It is a defile; the bottom almost level for the length of a 
mile, is here turf covered, there strewn with boulders; mountains of grey 
granite rise to something less than 2,000 feet, close on each side; in a 
mile or two the defile opens into the wider valley at the head of the 
Shingo river, which is crossed between Burzil and Sikhbach. {Drew.) 

STI-STI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 75° 55'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It is the 
highest village in the valley and contains 17 houses. {Aylmer.) 

STOK—rtV« “Tok." 

STOK OB TAK— 

A valley in Baltistan, watered by a stream of the same name, which joins 
the right bank of the Indus, 12 miles below Rondu. It is considered fertile. 
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The following crops are grown :—Kanak, jao, chena, tromba (a little in 
hot years), matta and bagla ; walnuts and apricots abound. 11400 in taxes 
are paid yearly. 

The inhabitants are all Baltfs. 

There is a fort at Mopa, generally garrisoned by one company. 

Fair roads up both banks. There is a bridge for baggage animals 
between Stongsing and Karchung and foot-bridges at Shanu aud near 
the junction with the Indus. 

The glacier at the head of the valley is advancing. [Aylmer ) 
Reanurees. 


Village. 

Hoase. 

1 

1 HorsM. 

1 

i HiiriiPii 
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15 
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Totai 

110 

20 

2)5 

j 1,700 


STOK LAoeT.AIC 

LA.—Lat. 35° 45 


Long. 

75° 14'. 

Elev. 


A pass between the Stak and Turmic valleys in Baltistan. It is open in 
July for foot passengers, but theu only for three mouths. [Aylmer.) 
SUCHI—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73® 37'. Elev. 

A small village in the Mozafarabad district, containing four houses shaded 
by trees, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 
miles west of Falla. 

SUDAN— 

An important and high caste of Chibh&lis; it prevails in the part between 
Punch and the Jhelum: it has a position among these Muhammadans 
nearly like that of the Mikns among the Dogras, [Drew.) 

8UDDI THULLI—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, which was so called after the founder; it is 
now usually known by the name of its present proprietor, ‘ Kuthrodi.' 
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SUDERAKtfT—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

The name of a migratory village, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Wular lake; it is only inhabited during the season of the tinfara, an 
aquatic plant, which grows in immense quantities in the Wular lake and 
forms a staple article of consumption, contributing largely to the maharaja’s 
revenue. 

The natives call this village Chota Suderakut. (Montgomerie^ 

SUEDRAM-MAN—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Maru Ward wan Valley, containing seven bouses, situated 
above the right bank of the river, which is bridged between it and the 
village Afith, on the opposite bank. 

Kashmir may be reached from Suedramman by sundry footpaths lying 
over the intervening range of mountains, but they are described as 
being very rough, and only practicable at certain seasons of the year. 
A considerable torrent, which is crossed by a small kadal bridge, flows 
a few hundred yards to the north of the village, and there is also a 
spring. 

SUGET DA WAN PASS ob “ Willow Pass 

Lat, 36° 9' 53". Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 17,610'. 
Leads over a spur of the Kuenlun range, which here forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Y^rkand river and those of the Karakash. 
It is crossed on the summer route from L4h to Ydrkand, between Chibra 
and Suket camps, and is a tolerably easy pass. Snow lies on it from Sep¬ 
tember to April. Ascent from Chibra gradual up an easy gully. Descent 
on the north side at first steep, into a ravine winding between banks of 
black shale. From this the path leads over high moraine banks of granite 
boulders, and crossing the slope of a hill reaches the Suket camp. (Trotter.) 

SfJKAL.\—Ft* “Tsaka La." 

SUKET OB SUKIT-Lat. 36° 18' 45". Long. 77°58'. Elev. 12,970'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram Pass situated 
on the right bank of the Suket stream, and about 6 miles north of the Suget 
Dawan pass. Hills on left bank steep down to the river, and on right 
bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains. This valley is a 
grazing ground much used by traders from Leh to Yarkand, as it is the 
first at which grass and wood are obtainable after leaving the Nubt4 
district, and travelling over the barren ground about the Karakoram for 
eight days. (Trotter — Johnton.) 

StJKIAL- 

The name of a torrent which rises in the mountains on the north side of 
the Ourais valley, and flows into the Burzil stream, lat. 34° 39', long. 740 
56', opposite the village of Tsenial. It is fordable, and is crossed by the 
high road to Skardu. 
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suknAg— 

The name of a considerable stream wiiich flows from the numerous small 
lakes lying on the east side of the Panjal range, between the Tosha Maidau 
and Niirpur passes. After debouching into the plain it flows in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction through the Birwa and Maehihania parganas, 
leaving which it bends to the north-west, an 1 is joined by the Maghani 
stream at tlie village of Bailheran, and by the Khor at Tiekolabal in the 
Pambarsar, soon after which it loses itself in the extensive mmass com¬ 
municating with the Wularlake. The Suknag is said to be navigable as 
high up as Batpura for large boats, both bahats and dungas, for a space 
of three months, during the height of the floods; small boats, called shikaris, 
can ascend tlie stream at almost any season. During the upper pait of its 
course through the plain, it flows through a wide stony channel, which is 
usually foldable, and is crossed by uumeroiis loiigli biidge- ; latteily it con. 
tracts between high banks, and the stream Is not iisuall}’ fordalile when in 
flood. The road between Srinagar and Baiamiila crosses it by a substantial 
kadal bridge at the village of Haiitiat. 

The current is generally moderate. Vigne remarks that like all the 
other rivers of the valley that aie coiisidercd jire-eniinently good on ac. 
count of their freshness and power of creating an appetite, the honor 
of having filled the diinktng-ciips of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed 
for this stream. 

SUKNIS—Lat. 83° 59'. Long. 75“ 3d'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Marii Wai'dwan 
valley, on the right bank of the river; it lies about 7 miles north of 
Basman, and is entirely surrounded by mountains, some of which are biire> 
others wooded with fir and birch. The village consists of a few log- 
huts and a niasjid ; all the houses are very dirty. About half a mile 
north of the village there is a biidge across the livei; here a rapid and 
violent torrent, and on the other bank are a few fields in wdiicli scanty 
crops of the coarser grains are produced; but supplies are not obtainable. 

Palgara, in the Lidar valley, may be reached from Suknis in two 
marches ; the path lies across the mountains, and the half-way place is 
Sonasar Nag. (Ilervey.) 

SULLAS-Lat. 33" 13'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, containing fourteen houses, inhabited by Hindus^ 
situated on the mountain top above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream. 
It may be reached by a path following the course of the stream which 
crosses the road between Doda and tlie Brari-Bal, just north of the village cf 
Karoti. 

SULTAN CHUSKUN or “King’s Camp”— 

Lat. 35° Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 14,000.' 

A camping ground on the left bauk of the Shyok, passed on the winlei 
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route from Leh to Yarkand, eleven inarches from the former between 
Kutaklik and Dhau-i-Murghai. It lies 10 miles below Braugsa Saser. 
{^H. Slrachey.) 

SUMBAL—Lat. 34.° 14'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be the tahsO station of the Sareinozapain par- 
gana, lies on both banks of the Jhelum abreast of the Aha Tung mountaiu ; 
it is connected by a fine wooden bridge, 840 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
with five openings; the average depth of the water beneath being about 14 
feet; on the left bank of the river there are two fine groves of chunars, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The mouth of the canal leading to 
the Manas Bal lake is on the right bank of the river, about a quarter of a 
mile below the village. Sumbal is identified with the ancient Jayapura, 
founded by Lalitaditya's grandson Jayapida, though all traces of the city 
have disappeared. It is recorded in the Rfija Tarangini that immediately 
after the transfer of the capital the god Krishna appeared in a dream to 
the king and admonished him to raise in the lake, near the town, a fort 
which should bear the name of Srfdwaravati, in remembrance of the place 
where Krishna himself had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and 
the name given; but in this case the voxpopuli was stronger than the 
vox dei. 'The chronicler notes that in his time every one called it the 
inner fort,' Ahhyontara kotta,’ and strangely enough, to this very day, 
after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village on the south-west side of Sumbal, 
which marks the site of this citadel, bears the name of Antar-kot. The 
town had not been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by 
Sankara Varmma (A. D. 883—901), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapiira, better known as Patan, or 
the Pass. {Moorcroft — Huyel — Figne—Cunningham — Gruwte — luce.') 

SUMDO—Lat. 33° 12.' Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A camping ground near the top of the Lachalang pass {on the west face) 
and 18 miles from Sarchu (or Lingti). {Cayley.) 

SUMDO—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 17,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, and not far 
below its source. It is passed on the western Changchenmo route, flogra 
is distant 66 miles. Shinglung lies II miles below camp. (Drew.) 

N. B .—The usual route is SumauBgliug and Dehra Kompits Pass aud camp to 
Shinglung. (Trotter.) 

SUMOAL OK SUMKIEL-Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 77° 60'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Siimgal river, and north-east 
of the Lachalang pass. It is passed on the route from Kulu to Lch 
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between Sumdo camp and Kukchen. There are two roads from this to 
Debring, at the foot of the Tagalang pass— 

(1) By Kiang plain and Kukchen. 

(2) By the Zara valley'which lies to the west. 

The latter is only taken in summer, when there is a scarcity of water 
in the Kiang plain. The camping ground is at the junction of three 
streams. {Moorcrqft.) 

SUMGAL—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, one march 
above Fotash camp, and about 40 miles above Shabdula. It is passed on 
the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley. A road leads north-east 
from here across the Hindutak-dawan pass into Kbotan. It was the route 
taken by Robert Schlagentweit and also by Mr. Carey in 1885. Fuel and 
grass abundant. {Trotter.) 

SUMGAL RIVER or SUMKIEL— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river; is formed by three streams, two of 
which rise in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake, and the third 
flows down from the Lachalang pass to the junction of the three streams 
at Suingal camp. " As each of these streams is forded separately within the 
short distance of a mite, the united stream has received the descriptive 
name of sumgal or the river of the ‘ Three Fords.' Its course is north- 
north-west, and its length from its source to its junction with the Zanskar 
river IIU mites. Fall about 5,000 feet, or 45'4 feet per mile." 

Moorcroft calls it the Sumkiel, or “Three Spring River." {Cunning¬ 
ham — Moorcroft^ 

SUMNA—Lat. 85° 16' 89". Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 17,150'. 

A camping ground passed on one of the routes leading from the Chang- 
chenmo to the Karakash. It lies east of Kizil Jilga at the north base of the 
Kizil Pass. Water, grass, and fuel are obtainable 3 miles below camp in 
the Kizil Jilga ravine. {Trotter.) 

SUMNAL—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 15,540'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 13 miles north¬ 
east of Changtash. It is passed on one of the variations of the Chang¬ 
chenmo route which leaves the western route at Changtash. At 6 miles 
from the latter are some hot springs on the right bank. Road in parts 
stony and bad. Good camping ground at bend of river to east, where a 
large nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. {Trotter.) 

StMSAR—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 12,700.' 

A lake in Kashmir near the Darhal Pass in the Panjdl range, it is f mile 
long by ^ mile broad; and is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to where 
the water flows out of it. On June 12tb it was still frozen. The moun¬ 
tains that encircle it have a precipitous cliff’ of grey rock about 1,500 feet 
above the lake, which was evidently formed by glacial action. {Drew.) 
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SUMUBU-Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 

A village on tlie left bank of the Nubra river jast above its jnnction with 
the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladak). It is said to contain 20 bouses, and is 
passed on the summer route from L^b to Yarkand. (Aylmer^ 

SUMZUNGLING or SUMZAM LUNGPA— 

Lai. 3i“ 41' 10*. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,330'. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, 9^ miles north 
of Changlung Pass. Road from pass very bad, crossing the stream in 
numerous places before reaching the camping ground at the jnnction of 
three ndlas. A little grass obtainable on a neighbouring hill, but no 
fuel. Captain Trotter calls this “one of the worst marches on the whole 
road, as the number of recently dead animals that strewed it too sorely 
testified.” {Trotter.) 

SUNAWAIN—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru > 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopiir. It lies to the west of the road* 
leading towards Shalurah. The river is usually navigable by ordinary 
sized boats as high as this village at all seasons of the year. 

Sunawain contains the ziarat of Saiad Sahib and seven houses, and 
boasts a clump of magnificent chunar trees. 

SUNDBBAB—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

An ebbing and flowing spring, situated about 2 miles up the right side 
of a narrow defile which opens into the Bring valley towards its southern 
extremity; the whole country around is covered with forest. The spring 
is in a small basin, 8 feet deep and about 3 or 4 yards in width; and 
on one side of it are some stoue steps to enable devotees to descend 
to the water. After the Nauroz, or the new day, as the vernal equinox is 
termed, a little more water than usual is observable in the basin, but this 
again subsides. About two months after, the water ebbs and flows rapidly 
for a quarter of an hour three times a day—morning, noon, and evening. 
The great day of the Hindus is the 15th of Har (13tb of June), when 
several thousand people of both sexes are assembled, nearly naked, around 
this Bethesda of the valley, and wait for the rising of the water, praying 
it to appear; and those who are nearest to it shaking peacock's feathers 
over it, as au act of enticement and veneration. When the basin percepti¬ 
bly begins to fill, the immense multitude exclaim " Sondi” f “ Sondi.” I 
( “ It appears " 1 “ It appears ” I) and they then till their brazen water- 

vessels, drink, and perform their ablutions, and return towards their bouses. 
Bernier, who visited this spring, gives what be supposes to be a reason for 
the phenomenon, and remarks upon the rounded and isolated shape of the 
hill. There seems little doubt that he is generally right, and that the 
ebbing and flowing are caused by the different degrees of heat under which 
the snow on the PanjXl is melted at different times of the day. The 
Brahmins call the spring Trisandiya. {Bernier — Vigne.) 
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SUNKUJA—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 8 miles south of Mirpur, by the road to 
the Gatiala ferry; it is situated on the slopes above the left bank of the 
Jhelum. This village is held in jagir by Moza Khan, and contains about 
one hundred houses, divided into nine mahallas or districts. 

8 UPERSUMUN— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mirij division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a district lying at the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Rembiara river. 

The tabsil business is transacted at Shupion, ■which, however, lies 
without its limits. 

The Supersumun pargana was one of the four which were added, during 
the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, to those originally constituted. 

SURAN— 

The name of the principal source of the Punch Toi, or Palasta river j it 
takes its rise as the Chitta-pani stream, on the western slopes of the 
Panj&l range between the Chitta-pani and Ffr Fanj^I passes, and flows in a 
westerly and northerly direction to the Funch valley, at the head of which 
it is joined by the Mandi stream, and near the town of Punch by the 
Bitarh river, besides which it receives numerous other tributaries during 
its course. 

SURAN—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° If- Elev. 

A small village lying on the road between Bhimhar and Punch, situated 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, about 13 miles south¬ 
east of Punch, and 14 miles north-west of Tbana Mandi. It contains 
a thana in which a small military force is usually quartered. 

There is a bungalow for travellers, containing One room, situated a few 
hundred yards north of the village. From Suran there is a path to Gul. 
marg by way of Mandi; the journey is usually accomplished iu four 
marches. Supplies are procurable. [Ince.) 

SURGOND—Lat. 34° 49'. Long. 74° 15'- Elev. 

The principal village in the Samgan valley. Upper Drawar. It lies some 
7 miles from Sharidi, on the left side of the Valley, covering a large 
amount of gpround, as the houses are much scattered- It contains twenty 
houses. 

There is little or no camping ground. (Ayli"er.) 

SURMU—Lat. 85° 10'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 8,500, approx- 

A collection of hamlets in BsJtistan, on the left bank of the Shyok. It 
forms, next to Khapaln, the principal village in the Khapalu district. 
Snrmd has a very long and narrow trai^t of cultivation, skirting the 
gravelly river-bed. It occupies the slopes iand a projecting platform of 
alluvium of no great height. In this village many fields, on a level 
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with the river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 1842. 
It contains 250 houses. Most of the cultivation is someway above the 
villa^ at a place called Surmu Brok. (Tiouuon—dflmer.) 

8 URNA NlLA— 

The name of a stream in the Ifachipura pargana, which joins the Danger- 
wari, lat. 74° 27', long. 74° 18'. 

The table-land between these two streams is covered with ponds, some 
of considerable size, and is altogether very swampy, and at the same time 
clothed with a dense jungle of deodar, chir, a few yews, and hawthorns. 
{Montgomerie.) 

SURONGO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 75° 61'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (BaltisUn). It 
contains ten houses. (Jglmer.) 

StJRPHRAR—Lat. 34°. 13'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated at some little distance from the left 
bank of the river, just below the junction of the Eishegrar, an nnfordable 
stream which is crossed by a bridge. It is possible to reach the Tar Sar 
and Mar Sar lakes by following the course of this stream, but it is a matter 
of difficulty, as there is no regular path. 

Surphrar contains the ziarat of Saiad Jafir Sahib, and fifteen houses 
inhabited by zamfndars, a dum, a miilla, and a cowherd. Near the masjid 
is a spring called BabX Abdulla's spring. The staple cultivation is rice; a 
little com is also grown. 

The Sind is usually bridged at some little distance to the west of the 
village. 

SURSU OE TSORUS—Lat 33° 53'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wular pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelnm; including the hamlet Taki Bal, which lies at the foot of the 
Awantipdr Wudar, about a mile to the south-east, the total population 
amounts to nearly one hundred families. 

There are some orchards and fine shady trees in the village, and much 
rice cultivation about it. Tidl lies about 9 miles to the north-east, and is 
reached by an excellent path. 

SURTOKH LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 28'. Elev. about 15,000'. 

A low ridge in the Mnglib valley, 24 miles from the north-west end of 
the Pangong lake. It forms the water-shed across the natural exit 
of the lake, and is entirely formed by the loose shingle brought down a 
somewhat large lateral ravine from the snowy peaks to the south. 

Marks of the former level of the lake are seen extending within a vwy 
short distance of this ridge or low pass. A rise of 150 feet in the waters 
of the present lake would find them again an exit down the valley to 
Tankse. {Godwin-Jutien.) 
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8UR—SYA 


GAZSTTKEK OF KASHHfs AND LAdIx. 


STJatJ— Lat. 83° 81'. Long. 73,’’- 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch Toi river, about 8 
miles north of Chaomuk. It contains sixteen houses, half of the inhabitants 
being Pabfiri J&ts, and half Turruiid Muhammadans; there are no Hindus. 
During the winter months, the river may be forded between this village 
and Pota on the left bank, but the water is deep. 

SURtJ OE SOOROO, OE KARTSE— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardu, lying in the upper valley of the 
Suru river. 

Together with Kartzd (which now goes with Dras) it had a petty chief 
of its own who lived at Lung Kartze, the principal place in the valley. 

The number of houses is about three hundred and fifty, giving a popu¬ 
lation of two thousand. 

“ Comt»»*ieatu>m .—^These are as follows 

(1) From Kishtwar by the Bhot Kol pass down the Suru river to 

Kargil: not fit for laden animals. Open for six months. 

(2) From Dr^s via the Umba La. It is said horses can be taken. 

Open for six months. 

(3) To Kanji by the Kanji or Vigne La; very difBcult. 

(4) To Zanksar by the Pensi La. 

(5) Prom Kishtwar by the Chilung pass. {Aflmer.) 

StJRTJ OE SOOROO—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 10,624'. 

A village and fort on the left bank of the Surd river, just below the 
sudden bend it takes to the north-north-east. It is a halting place on 
the route from Kishtwar to Leh vid the Suru valley, and lies 18 miles 
above Sankho and north-east of Bhotkol pass. {Drev.) 

The fort was built by Zorawar Sing in 1834. 

SURUDAB—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, consisting of a cluster of seven or eight houses 
situated on the bare side of the hill above the right bank of the Kishan 
Oang^ on the road leading towards Drds. The inbabitante are zemindars, 
including a potter. 

StEU EIVEB OE KARTSE RIVER— 

A tributary of the Drds river, rises in the Himalayas, east of the Nun Kun 
peaks. Its course is north-east to Ringdum monastery, then due west to 
a little above Suru, after which it flows north-north-east and joins the 
Drds river just below Kargil. Total length about 60 miles. Its prin¬ 
cipal tributaries are the Nakpo-chu and Palumba-chu, which join it from 
the west and east respectively. {Cunningham — Mooreroft.) 

SYlL StJI—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, on the road between Aknur and Rajaori. The 
Hindus who inhabit the village are in great part Thakurs. (Drew.) 
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SYB 


SYBUG—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village in the Machibima pargana, of which it nsed to be the tahsH 
station; it is divided into three mahallat, viz., Bnnpiir, Malikpdr, and 
Astanpur, which stand on high diy ground in the middle of the Hokarsar 
morass, about 6 miles west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makah5ma. 
The village is shaded by splendid trees, and possesses some of the finest 
chunars in the valley •, the best specimens are at the west end of the village, 
near the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Bukhari. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are shal-bdfs; these now number about one 
hundred and fifty families •, formerly, it is said, there were many more. 
The rest 'of the population consist of seventy families of zamindars, two 
mullas, three dums, three cowherds, two potters, twelve pirz&das, five horse* 
keepers, a kazi, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three bamas, of whom 
two are pandits. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the edgpes of the morass around the 
village. 


TAG—TAI 


GAZETTEER OP KASHMiz AND IjtDAK. 


T 

TAGALANG—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 7r 48'. Elev. 18,042'. 

At tLe north-western extremity of the Rupshti district; it is crossed on the 
route from Kulu to Leh, between Debriiig and Gya. There is a good and 
easy road on both sides. The pass is free from snow from July to 
December. 

TAGHAK—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubra district, situated on the left bank of the Nubia 
river. It is a baiting-place on the summer route from Leh by the Kara¬ 
koram, and .lies 18 miles below Fanamikh and about 7 above the junction 
of the NnbrS vrith the Shyok. Cultivation here (barley and lucerne), and a 
good many trees, apricot, willow and poplar, also elm and elseagnus. 
The river runs in divided streams over a wide bed of shingle and sand, on 
which are island patches of buckthorn and myricaria brushwood. It is 
frozen over in winter. It is the head-quarters of the Nubra Kardari and 
contains twenty houses. (Belleto — TroUer — Aylmer.) 

TAGNAK—Ut. 34° 4'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Chimre valley, 10 miles north of Chimre. A road 
branches off to it north-west from Sakti, and crossing the Waris-La, 
north of the village, leads down to the Shyok river: the ferry across which, 
opposite Satti, is 40 miles distant (three marches.) {Drew.) 

TAI—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A village in Punch, on the slopes of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch T6i. It contains about one hundred houses. 

TAINTRE—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Punch, lying on the north side of the valley 
above the path, and the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, about 20 
miles north-east of Punch. It contains forty families, Muhammadan 
zamindars of the Kutwal caste. Dry crops only ai'e grown. 

TAINTRIPCR—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated above the left bank of the 
torrent which flows between it and the village of Khipur. It contains a 
masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Arab Sahib, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars. There are some shady trees in the village, and a little rice 
cultivation about it. 

TAINYAR— r*Ve “ Tatar.” 

TAITRI—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

This hamlet is situated on the slopes of' the hills above the road from 
Punch towards Paral, at some little distance from the right bank of the 
Punch Tdi river, about 4 miles west of Punch. 
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TAK 


There are about twenty bouses in the village, all the inhabitants being 
Muhammadans. 

TAKANG—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. about 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shushal stream, just above 
where it enters the Pangong lake, and situated in a plain 2 or 3 
square miles in extent. Shushal lies about 8 miles south. Wood and 
grass plentiful at this camp. {Brew — Trotter.) 

TA KCHA—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 11,000.' 

A village of six houses in the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Nubra 
river. It is passed on the summer route from Leh to Yarkand by the Kara* 
koram pass, about half-way between Pauamikh and Changlang, 7 i miles 
below the latter. At 4 miles, proceeding up the valley, the Tulumbuti, a 
tributary of the Nubra, is crossed by a good wooden bridge. 

This is the largest village in the Nubra valley, where travellers can pro¬ 
cure supplies on their way to Yarkand. {Thomeon.) 

TAKCHA OR TAKTZE—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 

A village passed on the route from Srinagar to Leh, between Shergol and 
Kharbu, close to the latter and on the right bank of the Kanji river. The 
monastery is perched on an isolated rock, the only ascent being by a very 
steep path-way. The inhabitants are Muhammadans and consist ef 25 
families. {Bellew — Henderson, — Aglmer.) 

TAKIA—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 73° 61'. Elev. 

This village lies on the road between Mirpur and Kotli. It is situated in 
a well-cultivated valley, some distance from the left bank of the Punch T6i 
river. 

There are about sixty houses in the village, which contains two haolis 
and some shady trees. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamindars. 

TAKIA MlA SHAH—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the side of the spur above the 
left bank of Suknag, opposite Kanyagund. 

It is inhabited by two pirzadas, two zamindars, and a potter, and is 
considered to form part of the village of Lalpur, which lies on the table¬ 
land above it. 

TAKIBAL—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village containing nine bouses, situated at the foot of the Kurala Puthur 
wudar, about a mile to the east of Bij Behara. There is said to be a small 
spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees and surrounded by rice- 
fields. 

TAKMACHIK—Lat. 34° 22'. Long, 76° 50'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the kardari of Skirbichan (Ladak), on the left 
bank of the Indus. It is said to contain about one hundred houses. 
{Alytner.) 
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TAK MABPO—Lat. Long, Elev. 15,000'. 

Camping ground, Karakash valley, 24 miles below Changtasfa. Grass and 
fuel obtainable. 

TAKRACHAK— Lat. 83° 5'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 9 miles south of' Mirpur, on the eastern 
side of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains fifty families, four being 
fakirs and the rest zamindars; all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 
There is a masjid in the village, and the ziarat of Peri Shah, 

TAKTI LA— Ftds “Nadrungla.” 

TALAWARI—Lat. 34° «'. Long. 74° 7', Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Shah Kakuta stream, about 54 
miles north of Hidrabad, on the road towards iJri. (/««.) 


TALU—Lat. 35° 4'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley to the south of the Indus in Rondo (Baltistan). It con¬ 
tains the following villages 


VillftgM. 


1 Hor«e«.' 

1 

Homed 

1 Cftttle. : 

Sheep 

and 

1 

BiMAmsf. 

Tala. 

19 


80 

200 

Baltis. 

Talubrok, Mulial, Zuof^ut 

40 

1 20 

100 

400 

BrokpM. 


89 

20 

150 

600 



A road goes up this valley to the Talubrok or Trongo pass. (Aylmer.) 

TALU BROK or trongo pass—L at. 35° 27'. Long. 76° 4'. 

Elev. 16,637'. 

A pass leading from the Farashing valley (Astor) to the Tala valley 
(Bondu). It is shown in the map as leading into the Harpo valley, which 
is not the case. For foot passengers the pass is open in the beginning of 
April. In June it is said to be passable for horses. It is the first direct 
pass open between Roadii and Astor. (Aylmer.) 

TAMBA—Lat. 35°48'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev, 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, passed about half¬ 
way between Karatagh camp and Mdliksbah. It lies east of a low double- 
topped hill, and is only occasionally used as a camping ground. Burtei 
procurable, but no water in summer. (Trotter.) 

TAMBIS-KUNOR—Lat 34° 25'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A pair of villages, said to contain forty bouses, in the Kartze division of the 
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TAM—TAN 


Dras ilarka (Raltistaa). They lie on the right bank of the Sdru river, 
nearly opposite Saliskot. (Aylmer.) 

TAMIAL—Lat. 38° 15'. Long. 78° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the arid plain about 6 miles north 
of Mirpur, on the road towards Chaomnk. It contains thirty-two honses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamiiidars of the Jat caste. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood of this village. 

TAMMAN—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, situated above the left bank of the 
Sfindran river, which is bridged between it and the village of Kut on the 
opposite bank. 

It lies about 4 miles south-east of Vemag, and contains five houses 
inhabited by zamindars. 

TANDA PANI—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated midway on the path between Aknur aud 
Rajaori. 

Vigne remarks that he found no ‘ cold water,' but a green and open 
valley with low grassy hillocks rising in different parts of it. 

TANDA PANI-Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated about 12 miles north of Jamd, on the 
road towards Ridsf. The road between Jamii and Tanda Pani con.^ists of 
stony water-courses and great defiles. From Tanda Pani to Riasi is a 
distance of 18 miles. The path is, on the whole, rugged, hilly, and in 
some places very steep. (Hervey.) 

TANDO—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 83'. Elev. 

A village situated a few miles south-east of Mozafarabdd. Baron Hiigel 
observed near this place grauite in large blocks, burled, as it were, over the 
trap rock. 

TANGMAR or KANGMAR-Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Indus, situated about half-way 
between Kinma and Khere, at the mouth of a ravine. A path leads up this 
ravine and across the mountains to the Tsokar lake, but it is difiScult. 
{Cat/kjf.) 

TANGWARA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile north of Kountra, above the road leading 
towards Sopur. It is divided into two makallat, the upper of which ia 
inhabited by four families of Pathaus aud the lower by four pandits. 

TANIN— Vide " Ch indanwas." 
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OAZETTEEtt OF KAFTIllfK A.VD LADAK. 


TANKSE— 

A kardaii or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It consists, besides 
other smaller ones, of the villages of Tankse, Phobrang, Shushal and Dnrgu. 
Both Tankse and Durga contain about 50 houses.* The crops are very poor 
owing to the great altitude. Cash revenue amounts to about fil,700 
besides taxes in kind. {Aylmer.) 

TANKSE—Lat. 34° i'. Long. 78° 14'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A large village of fifty or sixty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Lung-Chu river, about half-way between the Chang-la and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake- It is a halting-place on the Changchenmo- 
route, and is the last place on this road where supplies are procurable- 
Sanju, the first large village in Yarkand territory, is 350 miles distant. 
'The headman of the Tankse district resides here. There is a rest-house 
and supply depdt in the village. 

A road leads up the Lung Chu valley to Shushal, 55 miles distant. 

There is a very fair area of ground under cultivation : lucerne grows 
luxuriantly. Many of the houses are built close under a large mass of con¬ 
glomerate, the stones firmly cemented in it. The remains of an old forti¬ 
fied fort still cover the upper portion of this conglomerate bed. 

Tankse contains a government store-house, and is the head quarters of 
a Jcardar, or manager, under the governor of Lad&k. {Trotter — Qodwin~ 
Austen — Dreio.) 

TANSAN— 

The name of the river which rises at the southern extremity of the Bring 
pargana; it joins the Nowbug stream, lat. 33° 35', long. 75° 24', near 
the village of Wyl, the united waters forming the Bring river. 

The road between Kashmir and Kishtwar by the Marbal pass crosses 
it by a bridge, just above the junction, which is thrown over a narrow 
channel in the rook, hollowed out apparently by the rushing waters. The 
stone piers on which the old bridge was built are still remaining. The 
masjid of Haji Baud S&hib is prettily and conspicuously situated on the 
hill above, and is a place of considerable strength, which is said to have 
been the scene of many a battle in the mountain feuds between the in¬ 
habitants of Kisbtw£r and the Kashmiris in the olden time, as being the 
key to the possession of the Bring pargana. 

TARA— Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Hanld river, situated a little 
above its junction with the Indus. Nowi camp, on the opposite bank of 
the Indus, is 11 miles north. It is a halting-place on the eastern of the 
two routes leading from Hanle to the Indus and Pangong lake. {Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 
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TARKATTA TaRKOFA or TARKUTI—Lat. 34° 48'. 


tar—TAT 


Long. 76° 15'. 
Elev. 7,800.' 

A small village in Khurmang (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road from Srinagar to Skardu. It contains thirty-live houses. 

TARLDAT—FtJe " Thaldat.” 

TARNA NALA— 

A hill torrent florving sonthward between Jasrota and iTasmirgarh. Quite 
dry in the cold weather. Nilgai, deer, and pig abound. (Wingate.) 
TARSAR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A lake situated amid the lofty mountains lying between the Sind valley 
and Kashmir. It may be reached by a patii from the northern end of the 
Tral valley, and there is also said to be a road from the Lidarwat, at the 
northern extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. 

TARSHING—Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga Par- 
bat. It lies up a side valley leading to the Mazeno pass, at the foot of a 
great glacier which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting account is given by Drew. It con¬ 
tains fifteen houses. (Aglmer.) 

TARUTZE—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A small village, situated a little distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
28 miles below Ldh, and 2 7 above Khalsi, on the upper road from the latter 
to Leh. It is included in the collectorate of Saspul. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

TASHGAM—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 77° 12'. Elev. 0,390'. 

A village of ten houses in the Dris valley, on the left bank of the Dras 
river, 15 miles below Driis. It is a halting-place on the rentes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh and Skardd via the Di4s valley. There is a traveller's house, 
and supplies are procurable in small quantities. 

The L€h route proceeds from this to Chanagund on the right bank, 
distant 15 miles. The Skardu route to Kirkitchu on the left bank of the 
Dr^s river, opposite Chanagund. Above Tashgam the valley narrows, and 
vegetation is scanty, but near the village are several acres of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle. Prangos and lucerne (called here buieuh) are cultivated. 

There are cattle in the village, chiefly the eAo. (Bellew — Thonuon— 
Aylmer.) 

TATAKUTi—Lat. 80° 45'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 15,524'. 

A peak in the PanjW range, overlooking the valley of Kashmir. 

TATAMOULA—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village situated above the right bank of the Jhelum, about 16 miles 
south-west of Baramula. 
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GAZETTEER OF KASHHfR AND LAD^K. 


The rooky cliffs here rise almost perpendicularly from the river to a 
height of 300 and 400 feet. General Cunningham remarks that, as the 
height of the Jbelum near Tatamoula is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
the whole of Kashmir must have been submerged by the waters of the 
river before the wearing down of these cliffs. As Tatamoula (Sanskrit, 
Tapta-mula], the " hot spring,” may indicate volcanic action, the imme¬ 
diate cause of the bursting of the lake may have been the sudden rending 
of the rock by an earthquake. 

TATAPANI—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated amid the hills a few miles 
north-east of the town of Rajaori. Vigne states that at Tatapdni, about 
one day’s march to the eastward of Bijaori, there is a hot spring, the tem¬ 
perature of whose waters, in the absence of a thermometer, he estimated 
at 140°. It gushed from beneath a marly rock, and had a sulphurous 
taste, and deposited sulphur as it ran. There was another hot spring about 
45 yards from it, and a cold spring between them. The natives were aware 
of the cleansing and purifying properties of the water, and came from far 
and near to bathe in it. They said that the hot water was colder in the 
hot weather. In a hollow, amongst the jungle-clad hills and low precipices, 
within a short distance of the spring, he discovered a coal bed jutting out 
in three different places from the bank on the path-side. The specimens 
of the surface coal which he brought to England were not considered very 
promising. 

TATI—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Banihal district, containing one or two huts nnd a 
baoli, situated on the hill side, high above the right bank of the stream, 
on the road between Banihdl and Ramsu. 

TATSA-KARIT—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A pair of villages containing thirty houses in Kargil (Baltist&n). They lie 
in a small valley which joins the Wakba valley on the right side. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans. {Af Inter) 

TAWl RIVERS— 

There are two rivers of this name, one in the province of Jamu and the 
other in Naoshera; both are tributaries of the Chen&b. 

The river in the Jamu Province rises in the R&mnagar district in 
about lat. 82° 53', long. 75° 34°. Its oonrse is first north-west 
towards Chineni for about 26 miles) in this part the river foams along 
among large boulders, confined by rocks which are capped with a deposit of 
alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded in the earth. These hanks 
are in part clothed with shrubs and trees that have found a footing upon 
them. Deodar, silver fir, and spruce fir are also seen along the TOlley. 
From Chineni it bends to the south-west for a distance of about 15 miles, the 
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Talley being still bounded by high bills. It then emerges upon a more open 
country, through which it flows in a southerly direction for some 10 miles, 
when it meets a range of hills through which it pierces, and then takes a 
Westerly course, winding very considerably; it then pierces another range of 
hills and reaches the town of Jamu, which is on its right bank, 18 
miles from which it joins the Chenab. Its total length is 70 miles. At 
Jamd the Tawi finally quits the hills which overhang it, terminating in a 
line of cliffs facing the river. It then flows through an open plain. 
( Thomson. — Drew.) 

The Naoshera river rises in the Rattan Panjal mountains on the road 
from Tanna to Baramgala, about 12 kos north of Rajaori. It flows by 
Naoshera, and then turning off' to the south-south-east passes within half 
a kos of the fortified town of Minawar, and 2 or 3 kos beyond falls into 
the Chenab near Kuri, a village on the banks of the river. Some of the 
natives call this stream the ‘ Malkani Tawi,’ to distinguish it from the 
Jamu river, 

Vigne says that the word ‘ tawi ’ means “ a torrent,” which will account 
for so many streams being so named. ( Vigne — Herveg.) 

TATAR OR TAINYAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 65'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Digar stream, situated north of the 
Waris La. A road leads from here across the pass to Sakti, in the Chimre 
valley. {Drew.) 

TBLGAM— 

The name of a Tery small pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir. 
The tahsfl buisness is transacted at Sopur. 

TBNAlA—L at. 38° 56'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

The name of a village in Badrawar, situated on the northern slope of 
the Padri pass, near where there are said to be extensive iron mines. It is 
inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan blacksmiths. 

TERTSB—Lat. 34° 40', Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Nubr4 district, on the left bank of the Shyok river, about 
20 miles below the junction of the Nubra. It contains nine houses, and is 
said to possess twenty-three horned cattle and seventy-five sheep and goats. 
There is a good camping ground. On the 28rd October Dr. Thomson 
forded the Shyok here. The stream ran in seven branches, of which three 
were from 100 to 150 feet wide, average depth 2 feet, maximum 3 feet. 
The other branches were much smaller. {Thomson — Aflmer.) 

THAJaN—L at. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just above the junction of a considerable stream, which has formed a delta 
and an island in the bed of the river. There are three houses in the village, 
one of which has a pent roof. 
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A zampa bridge spans the Kishan Uanga between this village and 
Dudnial, which lies some distance below it, on the opposite bank. 

THAJWAZ—Lat. 84° 19'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

An undulating tract of ground in the vicinity of Sonamarg, in the Sind 
valley. It is a succession of dells surrounded by hillocks or mounds, which 
are sometimes connected more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated. 
The dells are covered with long grass and numerous wild flowers, while the 
slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, birch, and 
other green trees. Over the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, which seems to be known to the natives by the name of 
Thiijwaz, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded on one side by a 
dark, fir-covered hill, and on the other, the south-west side, by the stream of 
the tributary valley, beyond which there rises a great mass of mountains of 
bare rock, divided into lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which 
lies a glacier. The space of Thajwaz occupies nearly a square mile; the 
highest mounds may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the Sonamarg 
plain, and 400 to 500 feet above the stream near. Evidently an old 
moraine of a former great glacier. (Drew.) 

THAKSE— Tide " Takcha." 

THAKUR— 

A caste of Dogras. They are the chief cultivating caste in the hills. In 
occupation they correspond to the Jats in the Paujab (of whom there are 
a few in the hills also), but the two are not related; the Thaknrs ate 
counted higher in rank. Their name Thaknr is undoubtedly the same word 
that in lower India is used for the Rajputs, though it has the first "a" short 
instead of long. But at present the only connection between them is the 
one-sided custom by which the Thakurs' daughters are given in marriage to 
the Rajputs without any of that caste entering into the community of the 
Thakurs. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, a good deal 
like the Rijputs, but of larger frames ; they are more powerful in body, but 
less quick in motion, and they have not an equal reputation for courage. 
(Drew.) 

THALDAT, TARLDAT, on MAPOTHANU—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 79° 30'. 

Elev. 16,300'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, immediately south 
of a salt lake, which is situated at the foot of the Lokhzung range, at the 
southern end of the Kuenlun plains. No fuel or grass here. Two routes 
lead from this camp to the Karakash— 

- (1) Western, rid Patsalung camp. 

(2) Eastern, vid Yangpa camp and the Katai Dawan pass. 

They unite on the Soda plains north of the salt lakes. 

On the 27th October the salt lake near this camp was partially frozen 
over. ( Drew — TohneoH.) 
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THALLAR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the right bank of the Arpat^ towards the northern 
extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It contains seven houses inhabited by 
Gujars, and is surroimded with rice cultivation. 

The river, which is fordable, is also erosse.'l by a kdnal bridge between 
this village and Tugenpura, which lies opposite to it at the mouth of the 
Bud Nai valley, and is inhabited by seven families of Gujars. 


THALLfi— 

A small river in Baltistan, which rises at the Thalle pass and flows into the 
Shyok at Bragar. At its upper end it branches off into three directions. 
At the extremities of two of these are passes into Shigar, each of which 
have small glaciers. The third branch presents a much more imposing 
mass of ice, which comes tumbling down a steep descent, and at its termi¬ 
nation is split into three by projecting masses of rock. In its lower 
ground the Thalle valley is well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare, 
as there are no trees, except a few willows. It contains, exclusive of the 
villages of Bragar and Dowani, quite two hundred and fifty houses. It 
has a certain reputation for wealth in the rest of Khapalu. {Godwin- 
Austen — Aglmer.) 


thalle la—L at. 86° 22'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 16,785'. 

A pass in Baltistan. The road passes over a glacier and leads from Kiris 
into the Thalld valley. {Godwin-Autten.) 


THALLE LA—Lat 34° 25'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A pass in Baltistan, connectiDg Shigar with the 'Thalle valley of Khapaln. 
It is not used till July. It is said to be easy and passable for baggage 
animals. {Aylmer^ 


THAMUS—Lat 34° 55'. Long. 76° 44'. Elev. 9,000', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Shyok, in Chorbat (Baltistan). {Aylmer.) 


THANA—Lat. 83° 33'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

Thana Mandi or bazar is situated about 14 miles north of Rajaori, on 
the bank of the Tawi,';at the mouth of the valley in which that river rises 
and up which the path leads to the Rattan Pir pass; it is a square compact 
town, containing a large red brick sarai, and forms a depot for salt and 
other commodities which are brought from the Panjab. 

The village of Thana is situated on the side of another small valley 
about a mile to the east. Its houses are singularly crowded together in 
tiers on every available spot on the precipice which overhangs the river, 
and are prettily shaded by numerous walnut and mulberry trees. Vigne 
estimated the population at 800 or 400; they were mostly Kaslimim 

who gained a subsistence by weaving and spinning. He obscried a chunar 
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tree, which is probably nowhere found nearer to the plains. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning, on the 13th July, the mercury stood at 741° in the shade. 

Argillaceous slate and mica elate are very common in the intervening 
ranges between the primary ridges of the Himalaya that connects them and 
the sandstone with the plains. The abrupt precipices of the latter are here 
succeeded by schistose formation, and they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the lofty ranges at the foot of which Thana is situated. 
The dwarfish jungle disappears in favor of the lofty pine forest, and 
the mountains, which form the third and last ridge that intervenes between 
the plains and the Pir Panjal, rise directly from behind the village with an 
almost alpine height, and a verdure resembling that of the Pyrenees. 

Thfina contains a single-storied bungalow for travellers, situated on the 
hill-side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the mandi, and 
there is ample space for encamping in and about the place. Supplies are 
plentiful at ordinary times, and forage is abundant, except during the sum¬ 
mer months, when grass is scarce. 

The road leading into Kashmir by way of Punch branches off about a 
mile to the north of Thana, and bears away towards the north-west. It 
is generally open all the year round, and must be adopted at th -beginning 
and end of the season, when the Pir Panjal pass is closed with snow. 
Water plentiful. Wood and supplies procurable. (Vigne — Allgood—Inee 
— Aghner.) 

THANG—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 15'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, in Khurmang (Baltistan)- 
It lies north of the Khurmang fort, some height above the river. It con* 
tains twenty-three houses. (Aglmer.) 

THANGLASGO PASS— T Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 77° 33'. 

LASIRMOU PASS or PAYANG LA—J Kiev. 16,901'. 

A pass over the Kailas or L^h range, connecting the Payang and Hundar 
valleys. The top of the pass is 25 miles from Hundar village and about 
16 miles from Payang Koti, on the Ldli-Srinagar road. 

“ Ascending from Drok (}.P.) the road follows up a gently sloping open 
valley, rather boggy in places, for 13 miles. After this (18th July 
1888) the snow begins. For half a mile the ascent is steep, and then the 
path leads over a gently sloping snow bed till the top of the pass is 
reached at about 15 miles from Drok, The pass is a narrow ridge. On 
the Indus side, for 200 or 300 feet the path is steep, zig-zaging several 
times, in somewhat loose soil. It then becomes easy and good : very little 
snow on the Leh side.” 

The pass is an easy one tor yaks, but on account of several rocky places 
is difficult for ponies. {Aglmer.) 
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THANOT—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in KislitwXr, situated on the slopes of the mountains above the 
left bank of the Lidar Khol stream and the road between Bagu and Oayt. 

It contains six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

THAO BUT—Lat. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, situated near the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just below the junction of the Gagai stream, about 10 miles north of Kan* 
zalwan. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by seven families of 
Muhammadan zamindars, a miilla, a shepherd and three others. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is to the north of the village, on the 
banks of the rivulet which supplies it with water. 

TH AREA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, containing about twelve houses, situated on 
the hill-side west of Toi, at some distance from the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. 

THARU—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A small village of eight or ten houses, situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus, 11miles below Leb, and passed on the road from 
the latter to Snimo. There is a little cultivation, and a small stream flows 
through it down to the Indus. (Drew.) 

THATOLA OR NURPA PASS— 

Lat. 33° 30.' Long. 78° 40.' Elev. 17,48U. 

Leads over the portion of the Kailas range lying between the Pangong 
lake and the Indus. It is crossed on the western route from Sbusbal to 
Nima Mud, l>etween Mirpa Tso and Yahle camps, at 4 miles from the 
former. Road over is fair. (Beynolde.) 

THILRU—Lat. 32° 53.' Long. 75° 35.' Elev. fl.eot/. 

A village in the Ramnagar district, near the source of the Tuwi. It is 
situated on a plateau about 200 feet above the level of the river, surrounded 
close by the hills and shaded by walnut trees. (Drew.) 

THOGJI CHANMO or “ SalUcovered Plain "—Elev. 14,900'. 

The widest opening in the whole of tbe Rupshu district; lies about 80 
miles north-west of the Tsomorari lake. Its length in a direction north, 
north-west and south-south-east is 13 miles, and its average breadth 5 
miles. It contains the Tsokar Salt lake, and the small fresh-water lake 
of Panbuk. There can be no doubt that at one time the whole plain was 
occupied by a large lake, which bad an outlet to the north-west. It is 
surrounded by low, barren, rounded hills. A portion of the plain is covered 
with a saline efflorescence, generally carbonate of soda. (Cuunin/kam-^ 
Drew.) 
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THONDE—Lat. 88° 30/ Loog. 71°. Elev. 

A small village in the Zanskar district, situated on the right bank of the 
Zanskir river, 9 miles below Padam. It is passed on the ronte from 
Kishtwar to Leli, via Zanskar. (Tiomtoit.) 

THUGJI OR THUGRILI—Lat. 38° *5'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,900'. 
A camping ground in the Thogji Chanmo plain, on the north banks of the 
Tsokar lake, 14 miles south-east of Debring. In summer there are 
generally some Bhoti camps here, from which a few supplies and sheep are 
procurable. Water from small stream. Fuel and grass plentiful. It is a 
halting-place on the routes from Kulu and Spftf (vi4 Tsomorari lake) to 
L6h. {Eeynoldt.) 

THUBAM OK THURAB—Lat. 82° 47'. Long. 77° 22'. Elev, 

A peak and boundary mark, on the left bank of the Yunam river, near 
the Bara-Lacha pass and on the borders of Ladak and Lahoul. ((7ayfejr.) 

THURGO—Lat. 86° 42', Long. 76* 29'. Kiev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basba river (Baltistin). With a neigh- 
bonriug village, it contains twenty-three houses. (Aylmer.) 

TIBET— 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the north of the lofty 
snowy mountains which encircle India from Kashmir to Assam, is familiarly 
known to Europeans by the name of Tibet. This name is also commonly 
employed by the Muhammadan nations to the north and west to designate 
the same country, but is not known in the language of the Tibetans 
themselves, among whom different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names. In Eastern Tibet the words “ To Po " (or Ten 
Pen) are used, from which the form Tibet probably originated. {Tkomton 
—Ney Eliae.) 

Vigne observes—“ 'The word Tibet, or Tibat, as it is pronounced in 
Baltist&n and Kashmir, is called simply Bod in the language of Ladak, A 
Tibetan is called Bod-pa at Ladak. Tibet is called Se Tsang by the 
Chinese. I believe the word Tibet to be a compound of Tiba and Bod 
(Tepe in Tnrkir), signifying in the mountain dialects a peak, so that 'Tibet 
is simply the mountains of the people professinir the Buddhist religion.” 

The whole of Tibet appears to be characterised by great uniformity of 
climate and prodnotions, on which account it appears convenient to retain 
the name for the whole country, although it is naturally separable into 
two grand divisions. One of these, the waters of which collect to join the 
Brahiiiapntra, is still scarcely known, and the other, drained princii)ally by 
the Indus and its tributaries, is the one which will come nnder considera¬ 
tion in this work. The line of separation of these two portions lies a little 
to the east of the great lakes Hanasarawar and Rawan Bud, from the 
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neighbourhood of which the country must gradually slope iu both direc¬ 
tions towards the sea. Western Tibet is a highly mountunons country, 
lying on both sides of the Indus, with its longer axis directed 'ike that 
river from south-east to north-west. {Thornton-) 

It is divided into three portions—Little Tibet or Baltistan, Middle 
Tibet or Ladak, and Upper Tibet, which is that portion outside the terri¬ 
tories of the Maharlija of Kashmir. 

Every part of Tibet is thought to be traversed by ranges of mountains 
which have their origin either iu the Kuenlun on the north, or in the trans- 
Sutlej Himalaya on the south. These mountain ranges are extremely rocky 
and rugged, but, as a general rule, it may he said that they are less so in 
the upper part of the course of the different rivers, than in their lower 
parts. The height of the mountain ranges which traverse Western Tibet 
is in all parts pretty much the same, and, as a consequence, the depth of 
the valleys in the lower portion of the course of the Indus, and of all its 
tiibutaries, is very much greater than near the sources of these rivers. In 
the higher valleys, therefore, the mountains are apparently much less lofty ; 
they are also frequently rounded and sloping, or at all events more rocky 
and precipitous than lower down, though to this there are many exceptions. 
The elevation of the passes in a mountainous region represents in general 
the height of the lowest part of the chain. In the mountain ranges of 
Tibet the average height of the ridges does not exceed from 1,000 to S,000 
feet above the passes, many of which, indeed, are scarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the ridge in which they are situated. In estimating 
the principal ranges at 20,000 feet and the minor ranges at from 17,000 
to 18,000 feet, we approximate very closely to the truth. This estimate 
applies to all parts of the country, the height of the ranges being remadk- 
ably uniform, but peaks occur at intervals in every one of the principal 
ranges, which considerably exceed the elevation just stated, rising very 
generally to 23,000 and 24,000 feet, and one even to 28,000. 

Though the climate of the whole of Western Tibet may, in general, 
be characterised as extremely dry, it is by no means cloudless. The 
winter months in particular are often very cloudy, and a good deal of 
snow falls. During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast with very light clouds. Thomson »ys the only occasions on 
which he observed any fall of tain at all deserving of the name, have been 
mostly in early spring or in the latter part of the autunan. Bnt later 
observations show that the monsoon rains reach Western Tibet (Ladak, &e.) 
nearly every year in July, and that July and August are the months when 
rain usually falls. Rain in spring or autumn is very rare indeed. 

When the sky is clear, the sun, in all parts of Tibet, is extremely 
powerful, "’he shade temperature depends, of course, a good deal on the 
elevation, bnt also on the situation, exposure, and many other accidental 
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circumstances. In the lower part of the Indus valley it is frequently 
very high, the clear day atmosphere allowing the full influence of the sun 
to be exerted on the bare, often black, rocks even as high up as 11,000 
feet; in narrow valleys, the heat is often great in the middle of the day. 

The greater part of Tibet consists of plutonic and metamorphic rocks ; 
granite occurs, injected in immense veins into the metamorphic rocks. 

The great extent and development of a very modem alluvium-like 
formation, composed of great masses of clay with boulders, and occasionally 
of very fine laminated clay, constitutes one of the most remarkable and 
striking features of Western Tibet. Sandstone and conglomerate also are 
met with, but more rarely. (Thomson.) 

TIBI— 

The largest of the Chorbat tributaries of the Shyok. It joins the left 
bank between Chalunka and Biagdong. There is a path up it, leading to 
the Indus valley, which is said to be passable in July. (Aylmer.) 

TIGAR—“ Taoab.” 

TIKPURA—Lat. 34° 28.' Long. 74‘» 28'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred bouses, situated on a stream 
at the foot of the spur at the south end of the Lolab valley. 

From this village there is a path, which crosses the range of hills to the 
south, descending upon the village of Zohlar at the north end of the 
Zainagir pargana; it is a very picturesque walk, occupying the whole day; 
a warm chalybeate spring is passed about half a mile from Tikpura. 

There is also a path over the same range of mountains, leading directly 
to Imbersilwar, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state they can and do go by it. 

At Tikpura the thermometer (December 5th) stood at 26° at sunrise. 
(Vigve—Mon tgomerie.) 

TIKSAY OB TIKSE— 

A kardari or collectorate in Ladak, on the right bank of the Indus. It 
includes the following villages :— 

Tiksay, Shay, Rambirpur and Sbarmas, of which the largest are the two 
first, each containing somewhat under one hundred and fifty houses. 

Cash revenue about B2,800, besides taxes in kiud. (Aylmer.) 

TIKZAY OR TIKSE—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A large village situated in a plain on the right bank of the Indus, 13 
miles above L€h. It is the first march from the latter on the Chung- 
cbenmo route. Road good. There is a monastery here on a spur north 
of the village, in which there are fifty lamas and some nuns. Encamp¬ 
ment in a poplar garden. Fields irrigated by canals from the Indus, subject 
to inundation when the river rises above its usual height. About six 
hundred inhabitants in this village. (Trotter — Johnson — Aylmer^ 
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TILAIL—Lat. 34° 30' and 34° 35'. Long. 75° and 75° 20'. Elev. 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the north-east of Kashmir, 
which is traversed by the incipient Kishan Ganga. 

It is nowhere more than a mile in width, and is encompassed by lofty 
mountains which exhibit a like peculiarity to those in Kashmir, inasmuch 
as the slopes having a southern aspect, are uniformly bare of forest, and are 
here clothed with grass or masses of prangos, while on the south side there 
is no want of timber, except towards the west end of the valley between 
the villages of Puraua 'I'ilail and Zergay, where the mountains aie too pre¬ 
cipitous to give footing to any vegetation, excepting here and there a few 
pine trees which cling to the bare face of the rock. 

'fhe general appearance of the valley presents a great contrast to Kash¬ 
mir, as the sylvan beauty of the ‘earthly paradise' is entirely wanting, 
and the mountains that enclose it are not bold enough in outline to com¬ 
pensate by the wild grandeur of their scenery. 

In the upper portion of the valley the fall is considerable, and the 
Kishan Ganga flows a turbid and impetuous torrent, which finds an exit at 
the western extremity through a narrow gorge which only gives passage 
to the river; and the main path traversing the valley, which has hitherto 
followed the riglit bank of the stream, crosses the range of mountains to 
the north-west into Gdrais. 

This path forma the high road between Gumis and Dras, and is that 
by which the Tilail valley is usually entered. It may, however, be reached 
more directly from Kashmir by a path which ascends from Wangat to 
Gangarbal; there are also two roads from Sonamarg in the Sind valley j 
the one known as the Nikka Nai road lies by the Krishun Sar and Vishun 
Sar lakes, the other, called Bara Nai, follows the course of the Raman 
stream. From the Tilail valley, the Shingo river and Deosai plains, and 
Skardu, may, it is said, be reached at certain seasons of the year by a path 
which ascends the Grati Nar. 

The inhabitants of this valley differ somewhat in appearance from those 
of Kashmir, their features approaching the Mongolian type. Their dress 
is much the some, except that the women wear an exaggerated copy of the 
common red head-dress. The Dard language is universally spoken. 

The valley is but sparsely populated; the houses are all huddled 
together in the villages or ranged in a square enclosing a court-yard, in 
which the cattle are herded; this disposition is adopted for the sake of 
warmth and communication during the long and rigorous winter. The 
dwellings, which are frequently double-storied, are constructed of unhewn 
timbers dovetailed at the corners, and having the interstices plastered with 
mud. They have no chimneys, and are all very dirty. The villages, with 
scarcely an exception, are entirely bare of trees, and have but little vegeta¬ 
tion of any description about them; barley, peas, trumba, and pinga are the 
only products of the valley; rice is of course unknown at this elevation. 
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The harvests are not abundant, and are scarcely in excess of the absolute 
requirements of the inhabitants. 

It is the custom to bury the grain in caches ; this appears to be a rem¬ 
nant of the precautions which were taken during the old marauding days, 
but the habit is still adhered to, owing to the want of proper vessels to 
contain the grain, and of space in the houses in which to store it. The 
holes are usually constructed in some dry spot near the village; they are 
called dts in the Dard language and zus in Kashmiri. The grain is care¬ 
fully wrapped in birch bark before being consigned to these receptacles j the 
hole is then filled in with stones, above which a layer of earth is spread. 
When well dried and securely packed, the grain is said to keep good for 
six months, hut it is not usually preserved so long. 

The inhabitants of Tilail seem to be extremely fond of fruit, of which 
the only indigenous varieties are the strawberry and a few wild pears, but 
a great deal is imported from Skardu, principally dried mulberries of a 
very inferior description, and a small apricot called but sair by the Kash¬ 
miris ; for these luxuries the people barter the woollen stuffs they have 
manufactured during the winter. The wild flowers and grasses common 
to the British Isles are found throughout the valley, and roses in Tilail are 
scarcely less abundant than those of Kashmir, exhibiting, if anything, more 
beautiful tints. 

Though extremely poor, the Tilailis pay 60 rupees (chilki) at their mar¬ 
riages ; tliis sum is paid by the bridegroom to the bride's family either 
before or on the day of marriage. Flocks of sheep constitute their most 
valuable possession; the Kashmiri butchers buy much of their meat in this 
valley, paying for the animals at the rate of 14 or 15 rupees (chilki) a 
kharwa taken at an estimation. 

The government tax is calculated at half the produce of the lands, 
and is paid either in money or in kind. Vigne slates that when Tilail 
was subject to Ahmad Sbah, the gyalpo or raja of Skardu, he, instead of 
taking a tribute of money, contented himsodf with receiving annually a 
present of a sheep and a coil of rope from each house. 

The government likewise levies a duty of an anna in the rupee on all 
articles exported from Tilail to Kashmir. 

The administration of justice is provided for in the following manner : 
Small cases are decided by the village mokaddams; more important 
matters are referred to the thanadar, who resides in Badgam, from whom 
appeal lies to the governor of Kashmir. 

It is said that on all suits having a pecuniary value the government 
levies a duty equal to one-fourth of the value in dispute. 

TILUT SO OR TILAT SUMDO—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to L4h, on the left 
bank of the Kharnak river; between this and Kharnak Sumdo the river 
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has to be forded nine times in 2} miles. The Charchar pass lies west of 
the camp, and is crossed between Chipchnck and Zangla. (H. Slrachejf.) 

TIMBRA—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village on the path from Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles east of Punch. 
The houses are disposed in clusters, and there are many shady trees abont 
the place, wliicli is watered by a small stream. Tlie inliabitants are all 
Muhammadans. 

TIMISGAM— 

A kardaii or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains the vil¬ 
lages of Timisgam, Hemis—Shukpa, Tia, and Gira-mangao. The cash 
revenue is nearly S3,()00, besides faxes in kind. Timisgam is the largest 
village, and with Tia has nearly one hundred and fifty houses The people 
of this group are better off than any other part of Ladak, as the crops give 
good yield; there are more fruit trees, than elsewhere, and the people carry 
on a brisk trade between Changtban and Leh, and Srinagar and Baltist&n. 
Timisgam is far warmer than the upper parts of Ladak. {Aflmer.) 

TIMISGAM—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77°. Elev, 

A small village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
43 miles below L6h and 10 above Khalsi. It is passed on the upper road 
from the latter to Leb. With the neighbouring village of Tia, it contains 
about one hundred and fifty houses. (Drew — Aflmer.) 

TIMMERAN—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the Bud Nai valley, which opens into the north, 
eastern extremity of tlie Kuthar pargana. It is distant about 16 miles 
north-east of Achibal, and lies at the foot of ascent of the Rial Pawas 
pass, which is crossed by a shepherd’s path leading into the Maru Ward- 
wan valley. 

This village, which is held in Jagir by Rasul Shah, the harkara of the 
pargana, contains a masjid and four large houses, and is irrigated by a 
branch of the Zarakateh stream. The elevation being considerable, there 
is but one harvest annually, which is confined to scanty crops of Indian- 
corn, trumba, and gunbdr. 

TINDALI OR TINALI—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 7.3° 35'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, 28 miles from KohSla. 

TINGJOS—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 7.3° 35'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardd (Baltistan). It lies just above the 
Skardu plain. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Aylmer.) 

TINGMOL—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing four houses, situated at the mouth of the Saogam 
valley, on the eiist side of the Kuthar pargana, just above Midepiira, a 
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large village containing fifteen hous-s. The inhabitants are zamindars, 
and rear silkworms. 

This latter village is surrounded by green turf and shaded by some 
splendid trees. It contains a spring, and the poppy is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. 

TIRBAb—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 14'. Kiev. 

A small hamlet in the district of Rainban, surrounded by a patch of 
cultivation, situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 3 
miles west of the village of Ramban, on the high road towards Kashmir. 

TIRI—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladak) situated in a lateral ravine 
on the left bank of the Indus, opposite the village of Kyungyam (on the 
right bank.) The river is here crossed by a rude wooden bridge, not 
practicable for laden animals. A path leads up the Tiri ravine into Rupshu. 
There is also a path to Gya by the Kiameri pass. (Jieynolds—’Ji'lmer.) 

TIRIKO—Lat 35° 37'. Long. 75 20'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilarka of Rondd (Baltistan). It lies on the right 
bank of the Indus. It is picturesquely situated, occupying small fertile 
platforms with precipitous cliffs between them. It includes the villages of 
Tiriko, Listing, and Gomo, and possesses forty houses. {Aylmer.) 

TIRIT—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 9,80(i'. 

A village in the Nubrd district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
7 miles below Satti and a little above the junction of the Nnbrd river. It 
is passed half-way between Satti and Taghar on the summer or Karako¬ 
ram route. It is said to contain seven houses. (Bellew — Aylmer^ 

TIRITSHU—Lat 34° 45'. Long. 77° 37'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A small village in the Nuhra district, on the left bank of the Nubra river, 
below Fanamikh. Between it and the latter is a small fresh-water lake, a 
few furlongs in circumference, completely insulated in a crater of low ser¬ 
pentine hills, (H, Strachey.) 

TISAR—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A group of villages in Basha (Baltistdn), on the right bank of the Basha 
stream. It is said to contaiu one hundred and twenty-five bouses. [Ayltnef.) 

TITWAL—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, just above the 
junction of the Kazi Nag stream, up which lies the road leading into the 
Karnao valley. 

It is situated about midway between Mozafarabad and Shaldrab; to 
the former place the journey is rough and difiScult, and impassable for laden 
cattle; to the latter there is an excellent path crossing the Nattishannar 
Gali. 
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Titw^l contains a thana and a cnstom^house, and is inhabited by abont 
ten families. 

The rocky channel in which the Kishan Ganga flows is now spanned by 
a substantial hadal bridge just above the village, which is a great improve¬ 
ment on the zampa, which it replaced; a small toll is levied on each pass¬ 
enger. Below the village the river bends to the west, flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the precipitous mountains. 

The Kazi Ndg stream, on the west side of the village, is not fordablej 
but is crossed by two bridges, one a little higher up than the other. 

There are a few shady trees about the village; the most convenient 
spot for encamping is on the narrow grassy terraces by the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 200 yards below the bridge. 

A thermometer registered at 2 p.m. (22Dd August) 88° in the shade, at 
5 P.M. 78°, and immersed in the Kishan Ganga 56°. 

TOK OR STOK—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 11,228'. 

A village situated some distance from the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Leh. It was bestowed as a jagfr upon the deposed gyalpo by Zorawar 
Singh in 1835, and is still held by his descendants. {Cunningham.) 

TOLTI— 

An ilacka of the Wazirat of Skardh. It occupies the Indus valley just 
below Khurmang. 

It contains only about two hundred houses. {Aglmer.) 

TOLTI-Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistdn, on the left bank of the Indus, and on the road from 
Oras to Skaidu. Precipitous mountains form a circle all round it, almost 
shutting out the light of day. There is a fort in the ravine behind the 
village, perched on the top of a rock (in a most untenable position, though 
probably well suited for defence against a sudden attack). The belt of culti¬ 
vation here is very narrow, just skirting the banks of the river on very nar¬ 
row platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated by artificial canals carried 
with considerable labour between the fields and the mountains. {Thornton.) 

TOM TOKH OR TANGMOCHE?—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 7 7° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Fadam to Leh, north-east of 
the Charohar-la. 

TONGWAL—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains 
thirteen houses. {Aylmer.) 

TOR GALI—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the water-shed 
between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and Kaghan. It is crossed by the 
path between the village of Darral, in Lower Drawar, and Batgund, in 
Kaghan, and is said to be practicable during the four summer months. 
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TOSHA MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 74° 32'. Kiev. 10,500'. 

A grassy valley lying on the east side of the P»r Panjal range; it gives its 
name to a pass situated lat. 33° 53', long. 74° 27', which is crossed by the 
most direct path between Srinagar and Punch. As its name implies, the 
Tosha Maidan is almost a plain, for the hills on all sides slope gently down 
to it, and the numerous streams which water it are divided by undulating 
ridges covered with luxuriant grass and wild flowers; at the lower end of 
the maidan, on its eastern edge, are two small masonry towers of sexagonal 
shape, about 25 feet high, and having four tiers of loopholes. That called 
after Sardtir Uttar Muhammad Kbaii, a younger brother of Ddst Muham¬ 
mad, crowns a knoll just above the spot where the main path from Drang 
emerges on to the plain; the other, known as the Kacberi Damdamma, is 
situated on a hillock near the other side of the valley, about a mile to the 
south-east; it commands the footpath which descends on the village of 
Tsai. The passage of the Tosha Maiddn pass commences on the Kashmir 
side by a somewhat steep ascent of about 3 miles from the village of Drang ; 
on reaching the plain the path is a gradual slope. The lower part of the 
valley is called Wattadar, and contains a few shepherds’ huts, and an abun¬ 
dant supply of fuel within easy distance. The Tsenimarg, near the upper 
end of the maidan, lies mostly above the limit of forest; the summit of the 
pass is called Neza; the descent on the west side is steep, lying through a 
narrow valley or gorge between rocky spurs. With the exception of one 
or two solitary huts at some distance from the top, no habitations are 
met with until reaching the Sultan Futbri Dok, a Gujar settlement above 
the village of Arigam. 

The manifest advantages offered by the Tosha Maidan pass to an army 
invading Kashmir were appreciated by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
in 1814 attempted to carry the pass, bilt was defeated by Muhammad Azitn 
Khan, the then governor of Kashmir, in person; the other column, consist¬ 
ing of 10,000 Sikhs, which had proceeded by the way of Nandan Sar, was 
likewise routed by the Pathans. 

The Tosha Maidan is well worth a visit, and is easily reached from 
Srinagar vid Watrahel and Zanigam in two marches, or by an easier 
ascent op the Suknag river vid Watrahel and Ringazabal. The marg 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet, but supplies most be brought from below. 
( JFingale.) 

The Tosha Maidan pass, lying at a great elevation, is closed by the first 
falls of snow, and is said not again to be practicable until the month of 
June ; it is, however, much frequented during the summer, and the plain 
affords unlimited pasturage to herds of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 

OSHO PASS—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 80'. Blev. 18,000'. 

A pass leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashiua in the 
Rupal Nullah, Astor to Bunar, Chilas. It is closed from the middle of 
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October to June. For the remaioing four montbi, tbongh still more or 
less covered with snow, it affords a passage for men and goats. It is 
apparently more used than the Mazeno pass, which lies 2 miles to the 
east. [Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

TRAGBAL—Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 9,820'. 

A tank and ehohi lying on the south side of the Rajdiangan ridge, 9 mile® 
north of Bandapur, on the high road towards Giirais and Skardii. There 
is said to be a footpath from this place leading directly to the village of 
Wampur, in Gurais, by the Vijji Maidiin. 

There is a good encamping ground a quarter mile south of the tank. 
Forage and firewood abundant. Drinking water limited in amount. 

( Balet—Barrow.) 

'I'RAGBAL oa BAJDIANGAN PASS—Lat. 34° S3'. Long. 74° 42' 

Elev. 11,700'. 

A pass leading out of the Kashmir Valley, on the road from Srinagar to 
Gilgit. It is the name by which the Rajdiangan is usually known. The 
actual pass is for 8 or 4 miles quite easy, except when under snow 
but the ascent and descent on either side are very difficult and steep. The 
kotal or crest is abont 11,700 feet above the sea, and the pass is for 2 or 
3 miles on either side of it quite destitute of trees of any kind. Snow 
seldom lies later than May, but in exceptional years it is covered even in 
July. [Barrow.) 

TRAGtJMfi BUR TSO-Lat. 84° O'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev- 
Two small lakes in the Mnglib valley, between Mnglib and the norlb-west 
end of the Pangong lake. [Godwin-Autten.) 

TRAL—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small town prettily situated on the sloping plateau at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains near the east side of the Wullar pargana, of which it is the tahsil sta¬ 
tion. It lies about 6 miles north-east of the village of Tsnrus, on the 
Jbelum,by an excellent road; and abont the same distance east of Aw5nti- 
pur; the first part of this road, in the neighbourhood of Awintipur, is good, 
but the latter part, where it crosses the valley, lies amid the rice-fields, and 
is usually wet and swampy. 

The Bhugmur road, communicating with the Dachinpara pargana, lies 
over the range of mountains to the east of the town; it is said to be a fair 
path, the distance to the village of Snipura being 6 ioi. Tral is built at 
the edge of the plateau, and is divided into an upper and lower mahalla; 
the houses, which are ranged at different levels on ihe slope, are construct¬ 
ed of sun-dried bricks, with thatched roofs. 

It is shaded by fine trees, and possesses no lees than twelve springs. The 
platean land on the east side of the town is dry and bare, but the slopes to 
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the west and the valley beneath is a mass of rice cultivation. The Muham¬ 
madan population is said to comprise 194 families of zamindars, iucluding— 


6 Shil-bits. 

10 Banias, 

1 Baker. 

3 Butchcra. 

1 Blacksmith. 

4 Carpenters. 

1 Mdlla. 

5 Saiads, 

12 Attendants at the zfarats. 

6 Cowherds. 

4 Sweepers. 


12 Weavers, 

4 Oil-sellers. 

4 Gardeners. 

4 Goldsmiths. 

2 Washermen. 

5 Potters. 

2 Dyers. 

5 Fakirs, 

3 Diims. 

5 Surgeons and physicians. 


The Hindus are said to number fifteen families, including three Brahmins, 
and the zilladars, patwaris, and other servants of the government. 

Among the twelve springs, that of the Diva Ndg is the most famous; 
it lies on the east side of the town, near the thaua, and is shaded by a 
magnificent chunar aud other trees. The water, which is very cool and 
clear, rises into a pool or tank about 5t) feet square and 4 or 5 feet 
deep, contaiuing a few fishes. The waters of this spring are esteemed sacred 
by the Hindus, who have adorned the spot with four ancient carved stones. 

The usual encamping ground is on the grassy plain by this spring. 
The Kensabal spring, situated near the Mir Muhammad Hamadaii zi^rat, 
is even more highly venerated, and it is a disputed point between Hindus 
acd Muhammadans whether this fountain was called into existence by 
Mahiidev, or rose in obedience to a blow of Mir Muhammad’s staff. 

The Davabal spring, near Asham Shah’s Takia, is worthy of notice. In 
Lower Tral are two springs called Mertser Pukkur, also Kara Nag, 
Brim Sar, and Koncbibal. The remaining three springs are situated near 
the Shah Ramadan zfarat, in the middle of the town. 

The supply of water from these numerous fountains not only supplies 
all the wants of the inhabitants, but irrigates a wide extent of country in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

At 5 A.M. on the 5th July the mercury stood at 67°. 

Vigne states that when he visited Tral, it was the principal residence 
of the Kashmman Sikhs, that is, Sikhs whose ancestors first came to Kash¬ 
mir in the service of Baja Suk Jawfiu, a Hindu of Shikarpur, and who was 
sent to the valley as governor by Timur Shah, of Kabul, about A.D. 1775. 
In about a year he endeavoured to make himself independent, and en¬ 
gaged some Sikhs, who were co-religionists, to assist him; but Timur Shah 
defeated him, took him prisoner, and blinded him. 


TRAPAI—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village containing about ten houses, situated at the foot of the Foshkar 
hill, about li mile north-west of KAg, by the road towards Firozpur. 
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TRARAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74“ 29'. Elev. 

A village in tbe Bangil pargana, situated in the bed of the stream, rather 
more than a mile north-east of Firozpdr. It contaios twelve houses, which 
are double-storied buildings, constructed of rough barked timbers, dovetailed 
at the corners, and having pent thatched roofs. 

THEKOLABAL—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated in the midst of the Fambarsar morass, on the left bank 
of the Suknag river, to the north-east of Patan. It contains three houses 
inhabited by boatmen ; in Guud Ibraliim, on tbe opposite bank, there are 
five houses. 

TRIBONIAN—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 62'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the left bank of the Shara- 
shabari stream, which is crossed by a kdnal bridge below the village. It 
contains six houses inhabited by Sikh zamindars, and is shaded by fine 
trees. 

'I'RIKHTAR OR TRIKOTA DEVI—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75'. Elev. 

A noble mountain which rises in stately grandeur, a few miles to the east 
of the town of Riasi, in Jamu; it is visible from a great distance from the 
south, divided, as its name wonid imply, into three peaks, which rise directly 
from the edge of the plain with an elevation far exceeding what is usual 
amongst the lower hills on the border. Baron Hugel states that a place 
of pilgrimage lies about half-way up its northern side, with a temple much 
celebrated for its beauty and sanctity. It has also a spring from which the 
water rises in jerks and falls into a basin ; for nine months of the year this 
water is cold, but during December, January, and part of February it is 
too hot to bear touching without pain. This phenomenon may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that, so long as the snow lies on the Trikota, no 
water can penetrate the protected spring, which, therefore, keeps its own 
naturally high temperature. Trikota Devi lies 18 kot, or 27 miles, north 

of Jamu. Much resorted to by Hindus from the Panjab. (Vigne _ 

Hiigel — Drem.) 

TROACH—Lat. 33° 26'. Ung. 73° 55', Elev. 

A small village and fort in the province of Naoshera, situated about 10 miles 
south of Kolti, at the point of separation of the roads from that place 
leading towards Mirpur and Naoshera. The fort is a large oblong struc¬ 
ture, apparently in good preservation, having a flanking tower at each 
corner, and bastions at intervals along the sides. Viewed from below, it 
seems to be most favourably situated, commanding both the roads within 
rifle shot. It occupies the crest of a spur which does not seem to be entirely 
commanded from any point, and which rises from the valley in three tiers 
or shelves, having naturally scarped sides. 
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The only water-supply comes from tanks constructed within the walls. 
The village consists of a few houses situated on the lowermost shelf of 
the spur. The garrison consists of twenty-five men, and there are two guns. 
{Bate» — Hervet/.) 

TSAKA LA OE SAKA LA—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 15,625'. 
Lerds over the Kailas range between the Pangong lake and the Indus. 
It is crossed on the eastern route from Shushal to Nima Mud (on the 
Indus) and is remarkably easy. Both ascent and descent very gradual. 
The monastery of Ruhna (or Ralmang) is passed about 4 miles south 
of the pass. 

Feet. 

Elevation according to Trgonometrical Survey map 17,()0I». 

» » .. Drew's map . . 15,178. 

Trebeck says it cannot be less than . . . 15,000. 

{Reynolds—Drew.) 

TSAKSHANG oe CHAKSANG, oe SHUKSHANG—Lat. 83° 10'. 

Long. 7S° 25'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the south-west end of the Tso Kiagr lake, and at 
the foot of the Nakpogoding pass. A stream flows by here from the west 
and turning south enters the Tsomorari lake after a course of 25 to 30 miles 
(vide Gyang). (li. Strachey.) 

TSALTUK-r»de "Tsultak." 

TSANABAL—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknag, about 9 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and contains eight 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zaiiiiudars of the Sliia sect. 

TSARAP RIVER—« Sbbap," 

TSARI—Lat. 35° 28'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A Village in Baltistfin, on the right bauk of the river Indus, between 
Skardd and Rondti. 

TSARI-BRAGARDO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank 
of the Indns, where that river valley begins to narrow. It is said to con¬ 
tain one hundred and thirteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

TSATTI—“ Sam." 

TSAZA —Vide “ Kaesar.” 

T8EDAR—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the firaldu river (Baltistan). It con¬ 
tains ten houses. (Aylmer.) 
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TSENIAL—Lat, 84° 39'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Oiirais, situated at the mouth of the Pultun Nar valley, which 
is traversed by the high road between Gurais and Tilail; it lies on either 
hank of the Lorloway stream. Some few of the houses are built on the right 
hank of the stream, but the greater portion of the village is situated at some 
little distance from the left bank. The fields descend from the village to 
the Burzil, which flows beneath, and ascend the opposite bank. The river 
is usually bridged ; but during the floods caused by the melting of the snows, 
the bridge is frequently carried away, in which case a detour must be made 
to the Kutubat bridge, which is thrown across the rocky channel about a 
mile and a half above the village. Throughout the winter the river is said 
to be fordable. 

The Kashmiri name for this village is Tsurrowon ; it contains altogether 
thirteen houses. There is ample space for encamping on the river bank below 
the village. On the 22nd July, at 5-30 a.m., the thermometer registered 
52° in the air, and 44° immersed in the Burzil. 

ISERPTJRA—Lat. 33°44'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of the Kuthar pargana, about 8 miles 
north-east of Achibil. It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib, 
a bania’t shop, and seven bouses inhabited by zamindars. 

There is a small spring in the village, and extensive rice cultivation 
around it. Both coolies and supplies are procurable. 

This village is one of the chief centres of the silk industry, and contains 
a large filature and a factory, in which water power has lately been intro¬ 
duced to turn the reels, with every prospect of success. 

TSIN OR CHAIN—Lat. 35° 6'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on the right bank of the Kamri stream 
(Astor). A mile above the village a bridge crosses the Kamri. {Aflmer.) 

TSI RAR— Vide " Cheae." 

TSO-AE oe TSO-WAR, “Between the Lakes"—Lat. 33° 18'. 

Long. 78° 4'. Elev. 14,900'. 

A camping ground situated between the Tsokar lake and the small fresh¬ 
water lake of Panbuk. It is used in summer by the shepherds of Rupshu. 
(AT. Straehej.) 

TSO-KAR LAKE oe TSOKAR CHUMO LAKE-L.->t. 33° 20'. 

Long. 78° O'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Or “ White lake,” called by the Hindus Khari Talao, or salt lake. Is 
situated in the Thogji Chunmo plain, 80 miles north-west of the Tsomorari 
lake. It is extremely irregular in shape; its greatest length from 
east to west is about 5 miles, and its extreme width about 2i miles. 
It is supplied at its south-east comer by a small stream, which flows from 
the Panbuk (or Tsokar Chansi} fresh-water lake. In the middle of the 
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south side, where a rocky promontory juts out into tlie lake, the water is 
very deep. On the north and east sides it is shallow. Drew says that in 
parts he did not find more than 6 feet of water, while over a great space 
towards the western end it was but 1 foot deep. The water is exceed* 
ingly bitter and brackish, and the whole surface of the ground on the south¬ 
east shore glitters with a saline matter, which forms a thick crust of some 
extent. The road from Kulu to L4h passes over part of this vast cake of 
salt, which cracks and crunches beneath the feet. It is composed chiefly 
of natron or subcarhonate of soda. On the northern shore are several 
lagoons in which common salt is deposited and collected by the ehampat, 
or shepherds of Rnpshu. It is not very pure salt, and is apt to produce 
itchiness of the skin ; still it is used all over Ladak aud even carried as far 
as Kashmir. 

Waterfowl, especially wild geese and duck, are found in great numbers 
on the lake, and the fresh-water lake near it is a favourite haunt of the 
kjang, or wild ass. 

Ou all sides the mountains still retain the ancient beach-marks at 
various heights up to 150 feet above the present level of the lake; and in 
the numerous deposits of fine alluvial clay, myriads of fresh-water shells 
are found. From this it has been supposed that the lake once formed a 
vast sheet of fresh-water, with a narrow passage to the west, which con¬ 
nected it with a second and larger lake that must have covered the whole 
of the present Kyang plain, from the foot of the Tagalang pass to the 
forks of the Sumgal river, a length of 86 miles. (Cunningham — Drew.) 

TSO KIAGR—Lat. 33° 8'. :^g. 78° 21'. Elev. 

A small lake, about 2 miles long aud 1 wide,,.^t^ted north of the 
Tsomorari lake, and close to the Nakpogoding {MSS^'viMh lies west of it. 
It is surrounded by low ridges of gneiss rock from 2OT to 300 feet high. 
The water is brackish, being fit for animals to drink, but not for men. 
The maximum depth was 67 feet; this was 800 yards from the south 
end. In the centre the depth was 48 feet. A spring of water rises on the 
west side. ( Drew.) 

TSO LU—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 14,760'. 

A camping ground in the Ohangchenmo valley, on the left bank of the 
river. It is situated at the junction of the stream which flows down from 
the Marsemik-La. Famzal camp is close by on the opposite bank of 
this stream. Fuel and pasture obtainable. (Drew.) 

TSOMONANGLARI —Fide “ Pakgong.” 

TSOMORARI LAKE ok “ Mountain Lake ” —Lat. 3i° 53'. Long. 78° 22'. 

Elev. 14,900'. 

A fine mountain-bounded expanse of water, lying between the Parang-La 
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and Nakpogoding pass, in the Rupehu district. Its length, north and 
sonth, is about 16 miles, and its width varies from 3 to nearly 5 miles. 
The water is clear and blue, but slightly brackish, enough so to be 
unwholesome for man to drink, though not for horses and yaks. It is 
frozen over from the end of October to the end of May, and can be crossed 
on the ice. In winter there can be no fluctuation, as the ice is protected by 
a mass of snow about knee-deep. The lake attains its highest level at the 
end of July, but that is not more than 1 foot above the winter level. It 
has several affluents; but no effluence, hence the saltness of its waters. The 
longest permanent affluent is that of Gyang audTsakchang from the north, 
west with a length of about 30 miles. The Karzok affluent from the 
west is much smaller, and there are two or three others, insignificant sum¬ 
mer rivulets. 

The Pirse, which joins the south end of the lake from the westward, 
is an intermittent affluent, which sometimes flows into the lake and some¬ 
times into the Para river, at Narbu Sumdo (pide Pirse). Karzok monas¬ 
tery is the only inhabited place on the shores of this lake, and the bare 
rocky mountains and stony plains afford but little pasture for the flock of 
the Rupshu shepherds. The climate is thoroughly Tibetan. Snow falls 
in winter, but to no great depth. In summer the air is usually clear and 
cloudless. 

The following are soundings taken by Mr. Drew:— 

From Kjfangdnm (tuuth.went comer of lake) eonree 86° nortk of ead.toward* ike 
fir»t promontorf on ike eatleru tkore. 


At 100 yards from shore.. 

II 200 ,»«».«. . , , . 76 « 

„ 1} miles (middle of lake) . . . , , ] 9 g 

n II . . 243 „ 

In the bey between the two promontories on east shore 248 


Around the little Uland, which it about half mile from wett shore. 
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The island above mentioned is a favourite resort of the gull and 
wild goose. Wild fowl do not come to this lake in large numbers to breed. 
{Drew—Strachcjf — Cunninffham.) 
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TSONDUS—Lat. S5° 18'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies on tke 
Skardu plain 2 miles from the Skardd fort. It is said to contain thirty 
houses. {Aylmer.) 

TSO BUL—ItVe “ Panoooe Tso.” 

TSO THANG—Lat. 85°. Long. 79° *5'. Elev. 17,100'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, situated on the 
northern shore of a salt lake, which lies on the Li.:gzithang plains, at the 
foot of the Lokhzung range. It is passed between Bnrchathang and Thai* 
dat. Between it and the latter the road passes through the Lokhzung 
range. A little fuel here (bnrtsi), but no grass. {Drew — Johnion.) 

TSOWAR— “Tsoae." 

TSTJ—Lat. 34°6'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machihama pargana, lying about 3 miles west 
of Sybug, on the south of the road from Srinagar to Makabama. It con¬ 
tains about six houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

TSULTAK—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 15,950'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 41 miles from Leh, half 
way up the north-east side of the Chang.La. {Trotter.) 

TSURKA— 

A sub-division of the Nubrd district, it being the portion of the Nubrd 
valley below Panamikh, on the right bank, that on the left being called 
Farka. {Drew.) 

TUGGU NUGGU—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

Two conspicuous isolated low rocky knobs, situated on the west shore of 
the Pangong lake, at the confluence of the Sbushal stream. “ The eastern 
rock had formerly been a fortified post. The level space at the top was 
enclosed by a low stone wall, while a detached outwork had been built on 
the low spur that ran on the east side." {Godwin-Aueteu.) 

TUJJAR—-Lat. 34° 23'. Long 74° 27'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated at the foot 
of the hills on the north side of the Zainagir pargana. 

Three springs rise in the neighbonrbood of this village, which is almost 
the only place throughout the pargana where rice cultivation is possible. 

TULUMBUTI OB TUTIYULAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Nnbrd river. Rises in the glaciers of the Saserpass and 
flowing south-west joins the NubrA, between Takcha and Changlung; at 
4 miles from the former it is crossed by a good wooden bridge, on the 
summer Karakoram route. This route again crosses the stream between 
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the Kurmonldawan and Tutiyolak, this time by a ricketty spar bridge, the 
last met with in Lad&k territory. {Thornton—Belleto.) 

TULUMULA OR TULAMUL—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 
A village and a small lake situated near the right bank of the Sind river, 
about 10 miles north-west of Srinagar. 

There is also a small island called R^ginya, where a Hindu festival is 
held in the month of May. {Elmtlie.) 

TUMEL—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (BaltisUin). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakba valley, 3 miles 
below Fashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. ( hglmer.) 

TTTNGDAR—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 8 miles east of Titwal, 
on the road towards Kashmir. It lies on the north side of the valley, about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the fort. 

The village is well shaded by trees, and contains two masjids and sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfndars of the Tsak clan, two blacksmiths, and a 
carpenter. The zfarat of Sbai Hamadan is situated on the south side of the 
village, close to a large clomp of young chnn4r trees, by the banks of 
a branch from the Shamshab^ stream, which is crossed by a bridge. 

Between the village and the fort there is a line of barracks occupied by 
troops forming part of the garrison, who are employed in the collection of 
revenue. 

TUNGRING—Lat. 88' 85’. Long. 76° 53'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanek£r district, on the left bank of a tributary of the 
Zansktir river, which joins it from the west below Fadam. A bridge 
connects it with Sani on the opposite bank. 

TURGU—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 76° 60'. Elev. 

A pargana in Skardu (Baltistin), about 7 miles to the east of Skardu, on the 
left bank of the Indus. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Thornton— 
Aflmer.) 

TURMIK— . 

A river in Bdtistin, rising in lat. 85° 46', long. 76° 16 , and flowing into 
the Indus on its northern bank between Skardu and Rondd. Godwin- 
Austen says it is a considerable body of water, flowing through a cultivated, 
fairly wood ' and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it 
fro5i.4he mountain above. This river has ite sources in several small 
glaciers by the Stok-La. 
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Road leads to the Stok and Basba valleys by the Stok La and the 
Oanto La. {Godmn-Amien—Jylmer.) 


TURTUK—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 9,400', approx. 

A village in Chorhat (Baltist5n), on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
mouth of a considerable stream of the same name. It contains about twenty, 
five houses. Considerable cultivation. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is 
generally made here and the road then goes via the left bank. (Aylmer.) 

TUSS—Lat. 83° 86'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village in the Kolnarawa valley, situated about 3 miles south-east 
of Hanjipur; it contains eight houses and the ziarat of Baba Nuris Sahib. 

TUTIYALUK ok PANGDONGSTA— 

Lat. 35° 0' 17". Long. 77° 43'. Elev. 13,000'. 

A camping gp'onnd on the summer Karakoram route. It lies at the foot of 
the Saser pass, between it and the Karawal-Diwan. The Bhots call this 
place Pangdovgita, i.e., the “ pleasure-ground of the Yak." Pasture very 
scanty : fuel none. Brangsa Saser camp, at the other end of the Saser 
pass, is 15 miles distant. Sartang camping ground is passed half-way. 

(Trotter—Bellew.) 

TUTKOR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistfin). It is divided into two 
parts, viz., Tutkorkorad and Tntkorkalan, together containing one hundred 
and fifty-eight houses. It forms part of what is generally known as the 
village of Shigar. (Aylmer.) 

TOTMARI GALl—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

The name of the pass over the range of mountains forming the boundary of 
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the Kamao valley to th&,south-eaat. It is crossed by the most direct road 
between Sopor and Karnao, but which is much less used than tlie northern 
route by Shaliirah and the Nattisbannar Gali; it is, however, described as 
being a level path, but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed for 
four months in the year. The slopes on the Kashmir side of the Tutmari 
Gali afford excellent pasturage, and are a favourite resort of the Gujars 
inhabiting the Karnao valley. (Montgomerie.) 

TWAR—Lat. 35° 37'. . Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 7,000'. 

A collection of hamlets ou the right bank of the Indus. It occupies a 
regular valley amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, just opposite 
the fort of Rendu. 


Villige. 

Hooses. 

Horses. 

Horaed 

cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

SSICASKS. 

G^ftwar 

Oontwar 

Mulakor 

Baubirpar or Dambidoc .... 

1 

15 

SOO 

700 

Baltfs, 


(Aylmer.) 


TWINA—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village said to contain twenty houses in the Slartze division of the Dris 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank of the Sum river, about 6 
miles below the junction of the Falnmba Chn. (Aylmer.) 
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UDAMPtfR— 


U 


A district io tbe Jamd territories. It inclndes Zanskar (whicb geographi* 
cally belongs to Laddk), Ward win, and Kisbtwdr. 

The population of this district in 1878 was 98,190, of whom 58,739 were 
Hindus, 30,054 Muhammadans, and 14,397 of other castes. (Dreie.) 


UDAMPCR—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 111'. Elev. 2,500'. 

The principal town of the Udampur district on the Jamu-Kishtwar route. 
It is a modern town, situated in the innermost dun before one comes to the 
middle mountains of the Himalayan Range, and on its upper pl.iin. As a 
town, it was founded by Midn Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Oulab .Singh. (Dreio.) 


UHRANA—Iiat. 33°. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large village situated about IJ mile north-west of Badrawdr, on 
the road towards Doda. It lies on the left bank of the Komerie stream, 
which is crossed by a good bridge. 

The village contains altogether about forty houses, of which eight are 
inhabited by shdi-bafs. Two-thirds of the population are Hindus. 

UGHAM— Fids “ Aoham. ” 


UJH— 

A river in the Jasrota district, rising in lat. 82° 42' long. 75° 35', 
at an elevation of about 13,000 feet in tbe Outer Himalayan Range. It 
has a course, among tbe hills, of some 50 miles before it reaches the plain. 
The Ujh is a river of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary¬ 
ing, volume; it is very liable to floods; these' occur in tbe time of the 
periodical rains of summer, and in the season of the more irregular winter 
rains; the floods come down with great force, and for a time render the river 
impassable either by fording or by ferry : it can only be crossed on inflated 
skins, and so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. 
The torrent brings down boulders of large size; even at a distance of 
8 or 4 miles from the hills they are to be found from 8 to 3 feet in 
diameter. Small irrigation canals are led from tbe river. The town of 
Jasrota is situated on the right bank. {Drev.) 

UKTI—Fids “Okti." 

ULARI—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 78° 68'. Elev. 

The name of a pasturage in Upper Drawir, which is watered by a stream 
which flows into the Kishan Gangs, at the village of Tali Loh&t. It is 
traversed by the path between Lob6t and the village of Bnrrowai, in 
Kdghan. 

ULDING THUNG —Fide “ Oltiwgtbano.” 
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UMlSILA oeBAKDHABPASS—L at.83°80'. Long. 76‘’85'. Elev. 17,870'. 
Betweeu Kishtwar and Zanskar is a high, snowy, and difficult pass called 
Um^si La by the Zanskdr people, and Bardhar by the Fadar people and by 
the Dogras. Dr. Thomson crossed it in June from Kishtwar; the first part 
of the ascent lay np the moraine, and was extremely steep for nearly 1,000 
feet up to the top of the very abrupt ravine in which I bad been encamped. 
Beyond this the valley widened considerably; and as its slope was now 
very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and the path lay over its surface, 
which was covered by a considerable layer (5 or 6 inches) of last winter’s 
snow, as well as by a sprinkling of that which had fallen during the night. 
The ice was a good deal fissured, but in general the fissures were not more 
than a few inches in width. The road continued for 2 or 3 miles over 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 

Three branches which united to form this grand sea of ice were very 
steep, and consequently much fissured and fractured. The road lay up the 
right branch, ascending by the moraine to the left of the glacier, the surface 
of the ice being quite impracticable. This ascent of about 1,000 feet was 
exceedingly steep and laborious. 

At the summit the glacier surface was much smoother, and was cover¬ 
ed with a layer of snow, several feet deep. I was now in a wide valley or 
basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising precipitously to a height of from 
200 to 1,000 feet above the level of the snow. After perhaps 2 miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walls, gradually closing in, united in a semi¬ 
circle in front, and the road passed thiongh a gorge or fissure in the ridge, 
to the crest of which the snow bed had gradually sloped up. This fissure, 
which was not more than 2 feet wide, was the pass. When 1 reached it 
the snow was falling thickly. The commencement of the descent was very- 
rapid down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top widened by 
degrees. After 400 or 500 yards, the slope became more gradual and the 
ravine considerably wider. The road was now evidently over the surface 
of a glacier. Further on the slope again increasing, the road left the 
surface of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. At last 
I reached a point at which the enow melted as it fell, and not long after 
the glacier stopped abruptly, a considerable stream issuing from beneath 
the perpendicular wall by which it terminated. Lower down I crowed the 
rivulet to its right bank over a natural bridge, consisting of one large stone, 
about 12 feet long, which had fallen across the rocky channel. A few 
paces beyond this bridge is the end of the ravine. Many hundred feet 
below was a wide valley, filled by an enormous glacier." {Thornton.) 

UMDUNG—Lat. 32° 85’. Long. 78° 2*'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the banks of Para river, 20 miles above'Narbn 
Sumdo, between the latter and the foot of the Paraug-La pass. {Monica- 
merie.) 
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UMLA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A Tillage situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
ravine north of Snimo. {Drew.) 

UMLAR—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wullar pargana, situated on the north side of the 
Aw6ntipur Wudar, about 4 miles south-west of Tral. It contains a masjid 
and thirty houses inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded by rice culti¬ 
vation. 

The ziarat of Saiad Fakrdin Sahib, situated on the edge of the table¬ 
land above the east side of the village, forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. 

UNMARU—Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village cn the right bank of the Shyok, in the Nubra district. 

It is famous for its fruit; melons and water-melons ripen here, besides 
apples, apricots, and walnuts: all cultivation ceases below the village, and 
the valley narrows considerably. The valley of the Shyok is here about 
li mile wide. In marching up the Shyok it is best to cross the river just 
above this village, on a skin raft. The passage is easy, the river generally 
being in summer less than 200 yards across. The raft is carried down 
each lime about one-third of a mile. Notice should be given in order to obtain 
the raft. Unmaru is the regular stage on the Shyok route. There is a 
nice little camping ground. Supplies procurable in moderate quantities 
The place contains twenty-five houses, and is said to possess five horses, 

fifty-two horned cattle,and over three hundred sheep. {Thornton _ Drew _ 

Ajilmer.) 

UPSHI-Lat. 33°45'. Long. 77° 40' . Elev. 

A village of five or six houses on the left bank of the Indus, about 35 miles 
above Leh. It is a halting-place on the route from Kulu to L^h, and lies 
between Gya and Marsalaog. The road from the former is stony, and 
frequently crosses the stream. It has been improved of late years, but is 
seldom passable in summer. The road to Marsalang is good, and follows 
the left bank of the Indus. There is a good deal of cultivation here, on 
a plain at the mouth of the Oya ravine. Houses and enclosnres are scat¬ 
tered about it, and some poplar, willow, and fruit trees. It is watered by the 
Qya stream. At the end of September the Indus here was not more than 
40 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders, and quite nnfordable. 

The narrow portion of its valley begins just above Upshi. There is a 
rest-house for travellers. {Drew — Thornton — Aflmer.) 
tjR—Lat. 34°42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawer, containing two houses inhabited by Saiadsj 

it is situated on the hill-side, above the right bank of the stream opposite 
the village of Lohat. 

There is a path between the two villages, which crosses the stream by a 
bridges. 
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URDI—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 76° 3'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistin, on the left bank of the river Indus, on the road 
from Dr^ to Skardu. Thomson says it seemed very popnlons, and extend¬ 
ed for a great distance along the river. It is remarkable for an aqueduct 
supported on pillars of stone, which crosses a ravine immediately above the 
village. (Thomton.) 

tJRI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A considerable village, situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
S3 miles south-west of Baramula, on the road towards .Mari. It overlooks 
a beautiful amphitheatre, about 14 mile in diameter, bounded on every 
side by magnificent mountains. The river Jhelum flows along its 
northern side, rushing tumultuously through a deep and rocky gorge, and 
with a roaring and hissing sound that may be heard from a long distance ; 
east and west of the village mountain torrents empty themselves into the 
Jhelum. There is a small fort on the high bank of the river, but it is in a 
ruinous condition. The garrison numbers 5U men, end there are two small 
guns—(Mr. Henvey’s Report). Bellew says it is capable of holding 
200 men, and that it looks up and down the river from the edge of a high 
cliff. Below it is a rope suspension-bridge, communicating with the road 
to Mozafarabad by the right bank of the river. A telegraph wire connects 
it with Domel and Srinagar. 

This bridge is oompo^ of four twig ropes as a footway, and two sets of 
three ropes on either side, to hold on by, connected with the foot ropes by 
forked sticks about 34 feet long; it forms a strong suspension-bridge, and 
swings but little with the wind. It is renewed every year, everything 
belonging to the old bridge being cut adrift. On the right bank of th^ 
liver there is a small outwork. 

Above t)ri the remains of an old stone bridge across the river are visible* 
The road from Punch by the Hsji Pir pass debouches into the valley of the 
Jhelum at tTri. About half-way between the village and the fort, there is 
a single-storied traveller's bungalow. 

Supplies are procurable, and there is ample 8|)ace for encamping, but 
shade is wanting. 

The district of ITri was formerly governed by a r4ja, and before the 
Sikh conquest of Kashmir there were three claimants to the title, Ghnidm 
All Khan and Surfraz Khan, who were brothers, and Sirbalan Kh4n, a 
cousin. 

On the approach of the Sikh army the two brothers absconded, and 
Mozefar Khan, the son of Sirbalan Kh5n, who was then an old man, led 
a force under the command of Hari Singh Nalwai along a by-path to his 
uncle's lurking place, and succeeded in securing Ghulam All Khdn, who 
was sent a prisoner to Lahore; the other brother, however, effected his esoqie, 
and was never again heard of. As a reward for his treachery, Mozafar 
Khan received the raj-ship from the Sikhs, on consideration of an annual 
payment of R4,000, which left the rfija about B3,000 for himself. 

He bad three sons, Ata Muhammad Khau, Naw&b Khan, and Jowahir 
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Khan; the two last by the same mother^ who at one time exerted her 
influence over the old man for the benefit of her own oSspring, at the 
expense of Ata Muhammad Khan, who, in order to countermine her ma¬ 
chinations, intrigued with Shaikh Im&m-ud-din for the removal of his father, 
and his own immediate elevation to the raj. This plot being discovered led 
to a rupture in the family, and was one of the chief reasons which 
induced Mozaffar Khan to join the Shaikh’s party. ( Figne — C»nningkam—‘ 
Htrvey — Lumiden—Montgomerie — Inee — Belleto—Henvey — Barrov)— 
Wingate — dylmer.) 

URTSE—Lat. 35° 13'. Long. 76° 29'. Kiev. 8,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets at and above the junction of tbe Saltoro river with 
the Shyok, in Kbapaln (Baltistan). It contains about one hundred and 
twenty-five houses. It is reached from the south side of the Shyok by 
skin rafts. {Jylmer). 

USHKARA—Lat. 34° li'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

'This tiny hamlet, which is situated on tbe left bank of tbe Jhelum, imme¬ 
diately opposite Baramula, marks the site of one of tbe earliest capitals of 
Kashmir, which was founded by Huvisbka, one of tbe two great ludo- 
Scythian princes and brothers. The remains of a Buddhists tupa, erected 
at a much later period by king Lalitaditya, may still be seen here. ( Groiete.) 

UTAR BENI—Lat. 32° 39'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village about 23 miles to the east of Jamfi. It is of some religious im¬ 
portance. Here are two gilt-domed temples surrounded by cells for 
Brahmins to live in. {Breto.) 

UTTAR— 

The name of a pargana in tbe Kamr£j division of Kashmir. It comprises 
a district lying at the foot of the mountains at the north-western extremity 
of the valley. The tahsil station is at Sbalurab. 

The Uttar pargana is much intersected with wudare, and the surround¬ 
ing hills are not wooded with such large trees as iu the Lolab valley. 
When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860 it contained thirty-one 
villages with two hundred and sixty-six bouses, and an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 2,660 souls. The upper part of the valley is well cultivated, 
the chief products being rice and barley ; cucumbers are to be met with 
in almost every village. (Montgomerie.) 
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VEDASTA— 

The name given by the Hindu priesU to the Veth, Vyet, or Jlielum, the 
ancient Hydaspes, in its course through Kashmir. 

According to the Hindus of the valley, the Vedasta has four sources, or 
streams that go to form it, viz., the Veshau, the Rimiyara or Rembiara, 
the Lidar, and the Arapoth, which flows from the Achibal spring. {See 
“Jbelum.”) {Mmdie.) 

VERNAG—Lat. 33° 32. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

The village and celebrated spring of Vern^ are situated in the Sh&bab&l 
pargana, at the western extremity of a jungle-covered spur which juts 
down into the south side of the valley, from the direction of the Banih51 
pass. It is distant about 3 miles from the summit of the pass, and 16 
miles south-east of Islamabad. The summit may be reached in a climb of 
two hours. The first part of the road to Islamabad is across stony beds of 
torrents; then a low kharewa is crossed, and the rest of the route is 
through fertile country. 

The valley has here a gentle slope, and rises sufficiently for this spot to 
command an extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kadimir, watered by 
the Jhelum, and bounded by the blue mountains beyond the Wular lake. 
The village covers a considerable extent of ground, and is shaded by numer¬ 
ous walnut trees, chunars, and poplars. The houses are of the usual form, 
the basements being principally constructed of rough masonry, and the 
upper stories almost entirely of timber; they have pent and thatched 
roofs. 

The following nine makaUat are considered to form part of Vemag; 
Kokgund, Malikpur, Bagwanpur, Rishpurs, Gutalgiind, Kralwari, Bann- 
gund, Tsantipura, and Gdrnar, on the right bank of the Sandran. The 
population is said to number about one hundred families, of whom sixteen 
are Hindus; among the inhabitants are two bakers, a milkman, a mason, 
two carpenters, and a blacksmith. 

There are no less than seven masjids in the village, and two ztarats, 
both of which are dedicated to Fakir Kalandar Gafur Shah. With the 
exception of grapes, which are scarce, all the fruits which are produced in 
Kashmir may be obtained in Yerndg in abundance. The cereals grown in 
the neighbourhood include rice, Indian-com, trumba, guntdr, kangni, ekena, 
and lolia (a kind of bean). 

Snng-i-d£lnm, or fuller’s earth, is found in the neighbourhood. 

The Hakkar Nadi, the stream which descends from the BanihtU pass, 
flows through the village, where it is joined by the stream from the famous 
springs. These streams are crossed by two ancient stone bridges, of which 
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the upper consists of a number of small pointed arches^ and the lower of 
three rough stone piers connected by large slabs, and approached from 
either end by stepping-stones. The Sandran, which flows at some little 
distance to the north-east of Vemag, is usually spanned by a temporary 
bridge at the Banugund mahalla, but when the river is in flood, it is not 
unfrequently carried away. The Vernag spring vises in an octagonal stone 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the spur, which is covered with herbage 
and low brushwood. It is one of the reputed sources of the Jhclura, and is 
thus referred to by the Emperor Jahangir in his journal: “The source of 
the river Bhat (Jhelum) lies in a fountain in Kashmir named Tirnagh, 

< which, in the language of Hindustan, signifies a snake—probably some 
large snake had been seen there. Daring the life-time of my father 
(Akbar) I went twice to this fountain, which is about 20 ko» from the city 
of Kashmir. Its form is octagonal, and the sides of it are about 20 yards in 
length.” This basin, which is about 60 feet deep in the centre and 10 feet 
at the sides, was constructed, by order of the Emperor, between the years 
\ A.D. 1619 and 1632. Of this we are informed by Persian inscriptions on 
the surrounding walls, though no two travellers have agreed as to their 
literal translation. Vigne states that over the entrance is written— 

“ This fountain baa come from the springe of paradise," 
and on the interior wall— 

“ This place of unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jahdngtr Shih Akbar Sbffli •, 
consider well.” 

Its date is found in the sentence “ Palace of the fountain of VemAg.” 
The concluding sentence, or ' abjat' as it is denominated by the Persians, 
gives the date 1029 A.H. 

Arouud the basin is a causeway or walk, 6 feet broad, having a cirenm- 
ference of about 130 yards, on the outer edg^ of which are 24 small arched 
alcoves, about 12 feet wide and 6 deep, and sufficiently high for a tall man 
to stand upright in them. Above them appears a mass of substantial 
briek-work, now overgrown with grass, so that they no doubt formed the 
basement story of some edifice. The whole was formerly faced with stone, 
but the slabs have been removed. As a summer residence, the site was 
well chosen. The surrounding mountains are low, verdant, and well 
wooded, and are neither tame nor rugged. The haradarl, a large bam-like 
building, having numerous chambers, overlooks the north end of the pool, 
and on the west side there is an open pavilion or summer-house. The 
water is very cold, of a deep bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish; 
it leaves the basin by a stone-lined channel, which passes through an 
archway under the baraddri. 

This water-course, now much dilapidated, is about 11 feet wide and 
3 feet deep; near its edges are the foundation and bases of arches on which 
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it is said were the apartments of the celebrated Nar Jahan. Shortly after 
leaving the basin, the water divides into two streams, one of which, after 
passing under the ground, and then gushing out in two places in the form 
of fountains or mounds of water, re-unites with the other, forming a stream 
about 10 yards wide, which ultimately flows into the Sandran. 

The water of Vernag is not very good for drinking. On the 27th 
of July its temperature on the surface was 49}° Fahr. at noon. 

The thermometer registered in the shade 75° at 5 p.h. on the 3rd 
June, and 55° at 6 a. u . on the 4th and 6th June, and 64° at 9 a. m. on the 
12th August. 

The meaning of the name Vernag is probably the fountain of the par- 
gana of Wer, which is the old name of Shahabdd, the latter being a name 
giveu after its palace was built by Nur Jahan Begam. Tbeie is a tele¬ 
graph station here. (Mooreroft — Vigne—Wingate.) 

VESHAtJ— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises in the Konsa 
N5g, at the foot of the Panjal range on the south-west side of Kashmir. 
Its full strong torrent is suddenly seen gushing out from the foot of the 
last and lofty eminence that forms the dam on the western end of the lake 
whose waters thus find an exit, not over, but through the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded. 

The river at first flows in a northerly direction, and is joined by the 
Cbitti Nadi by its right bank, about a mile north of the shepherd's settle¬ 
ment of Kangwattau ; and a few miles further on the Versini flows in 
from the direction of the Budil pass. Near this place is situated the 
cataract of Arabal, where the Yeshau has worn for itself a deep and pic¬ 
turesque channel in the bare rock, and its stream dashes into the plains 
of Kashmir in a style and with a grandeur befitting the head-waters of the 
“fabulous Hydaspes,or its still more ancient, sacred, and modem, 
appellation of Veshau, the river of Vishnu. 

Upon leaving Arabal, the waters pursue a south-easterly direction, 
washing for a mile or two the hills at the southern end of the valley, 
tlience turning to the north with a generally straight course, sometimes 
forming a deep hollow beneath a cliff of alluvium, and in other places 
rattling over its shingly bed with a wide-spreading and fordable stream, 
which, however, in its passage through the rich loam of the plains of Kash¬ 
mir, is transformed into a dull and dirty, but unfordable river, about 60 
yards wide. The Veshau joins the Rembiara at the village of Nowana, and 
the united waters find their way into the Jhelum through the Sadarinaji 
iVifla, lat. 33° 50', long. 76° ?'• 

The southern portion of the high table-land in the neighbourhood of 
Shupion is watered by two streams brought from the Veshau, called Tougur 
and Bumi; the former passes by Wargama and Abulwana. The small nadi 
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which leaves the river near Tursan branches into the Naindi and Ninnar 
canals, which irrigate the sonthern portion of the Saremozebala pargana. 
The Veshau is only navigable for a few miles from its mouth. It is cross¬ 
ed by a bridge called Kbazanabal, having a span of about 55 feet, situat¬ 
ed about half a mile beyond the junction of the Cbitti stream, aud the 
main channel is crossed by a bridge of similar dimension about a mile from 
the village of Sedau. 

Immediately below Nowana, at the junction of the Bembidra, there are 
the pillars for a bridge on each side of the river. ( Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

VETAKITTAR—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

'The name of a collection of springs in the Shahabad valley, which ara 
considered by the natives the true source of the Jhelum. They are situated 
just below the road, about 200 yards beyond the village of Gutalgnnd, 
which is about a mile north-west of Vernag. 

The springs rise in some large pools, which are shaded by willow trees 
and lie close to each other; the water issuing from these pools forms a con¬ 
siderable stream, which flows into the Veshau, lat. 33° 41', long. 75° O'. 

(Inee.) 

VETHNA—Lat. 34° S'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

The name of a shallow lake of considerable extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, about 3 miles south-east of the city of Srinagar. It 
communicates with the Jhelum through a narrow ndla, which flows in near¬ 
ly opposite the village of Shopur. 

This lake is frequently called the Nagat Nambal, from a sheet of 
water lying on its north-west side. 

VILAMIK—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets, containing sixty houses. It is situated in the 
Harpo valley in Bondu (Baltistan.) (Aylmer.) 

VINGE LA— rii« “ Kanh-la ” ob “ Kungi-i,a." 

VISHAN SAB—Lat 34° 24' Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

The name of a lake situated amid the mountains between Tilail and the 
Sind valley. It is a pear-shaped sheet of water lying east and west, the 
smaller end being towards the west. Its length is about three-quarters of 
a mile, its maximum breadth about half a mile, and it has apparently con¬ 
siderable depth. It is fed by a glacier on the rocky mountains which 
descend precipitously to the water's edg^e on the south side of the lake. 
Its northern shore is formed of low grassy hills, which are strewn with 
grey rocks. 

The overflow from the Kishan Sar, which lies about half a mile to the 
north-west, at a higher elevation, enters the lake at its western extremity* 
and the stream which issues from it forms one of the principal head 
waters of the R^man, a tributary of the Kishan Ganga. The footpath 
leading from Sonanoarg, in the Sind valley, into Tilail, passes along the 
northern shore of the lake. 
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WADPTJRA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Macbipura pargana, aitnated on both banka of the Pohrn 
river, jaat below the junction of the Dangerwari atream. It haa late!/ 
been deserted by many of its inhabitants, and now contains only two honaes 
situated on the right bank of the river, and about three on the left. 

The road between Sopur and Shalurah oroasea the Pohm at this point. 
There is no bridge, but the river is fordable, except during floods, which 
areusnally confined to the months of May and June, at which season a 
ferry boat is always available. At other times, though a broad stream, 
tbe depth does not exceed 2 feet. The current is very gentle, flowing 
over a gravelly bottom. On the right bank of the river there are patches 
of tree jungle, amid which are some chundrs. This locality seems the 
most eligible for an encampment. On the left bank the land is open, and 
partly cultivated. 

To the north-east of the village the Pohrn emerges from the Uttar 
valley through a narrow gap in tbe range of low hills, which are covered 
with houses, and slope gradually down to give it passage. 

WAGIL—Lat. 84° 9'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kmhin pargana, situated at the foot of the table¬ 
land on the left bank of the Ning^l stream, about 3 miles north-east 
of Konntra, on the road towards Shaldrah. It contains a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by zamfndars, and is snirounded with a little cultivation. 

On tbe north side of the village, by the bank of the stream, there is a 
strip of smooth turf with shady trees. 

WAGOR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the right bank of tbe Ning^ 
stream, about 4 miles north-east of Konntra, on the road towards Sopdr. 

The village, which contains a masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Ahmad 
Sahib Kirmani, and about twenty-five houses, is situated on the slope of tbe 
y>%dar, just above the path. On tbe south side of tbe village there are some 
shady trees and smooth turf. 

Among the inhabitants are a blacksmith, a carpenter, a dum, a mulla, 
and a pandit, who is tbe patwarf. 

WAHAB JILGA—Lat 35° 45'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev. 16,490'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, ritnated north of the 
Karakoram pass, on tbe right bank of a tributary of the Yfrkand river, 
which here flows through a cutting in slate rocks. It lies half-way 
between Brangsa, Elarakoram, and Miliksbih (or Aktdgb). No fuel or 
forage procurable. (JVoffer.) 
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WAHCURH—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 7'. Kiev. 

A Tillage in the Wullar pargaua, situated on high ground, on the east 
side of the valley, about 5 miles north of Tral, just above the path leading 
towards Arphal. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by eight families 
of Muhammadan zamindars, a pirzada, and a barber. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Fastdni. 

WAHTOR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 7 miles south of Srinagar, on the high 
road towards Shupion. It is connected with the capital by a hard and level 
road, which is lined with trees on both sides all the way; these are ehiefly 
poplars^ and most of them were planted a few years ago by Wazir Paiiu, 
the governor of Kashmir. There are several small streams near the 
village, and also some very fine chundrs. Coloured woollen socks and gloves 
of a very superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor. (Inee.) 

WAIPOHRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 24'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river, about 9 miles 
north-west of Sopur. It contains a masjid, and about eight houses in¬ 
habited by zamindars; among the inhabitants are two cowherds and a 
carpenter. 

WAKHA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 11,000', approx. 

A village on the right bank of the Wakha river, situated west of the 
Namyik La. Barley is cultivated here. There are about forty houses, 
(Moorera/l—Aylmer.) 

WAKHA-CHUor parik river— 

A tributary of the Dras river rising near the Vinge La. It is foidable 
above Shergol, below which it is crossed by bridges. The whole length of 
the river from its source to its junction with the Suru river at Kargil is 
about 100 miles, the general direction being north-north-west. {Gunuiug- 
hatn.) 

WALE DOKPO—Lat 34° 15'. Long. 77° 8'. Elev. 

A convenient place to halt at between Ssispnl and Snurla. It is a wretched 
hamlet of three or four houses. A fine stream joins the Indus here. 
Camp in apricot garden. Supplies not procurable. {Aglmer.) 

WANGAM—Lat 33° 35'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A villt^ in the Bring pargpina, situated on high ground, in the middle of 
the valley, at some distance from the left bank of the river. It is distant 
8 miles east of Shahabid, by the path crossing the range of hills lying 
between the Bring and Sli&hab&d parganas; and 3 miles sonth-east of 
Sof. Supplies are procurable. (Atlgood.) 

WANGAT—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Lar pargana, situated at the upper end of a narrow 
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glen, which opens into the Sind valley on its north-west side, and is 
about 6 or 6 miles long, and not more than 500 yards wide ; it is 
enclosed by very high mountains, and is bounded at its upper extremity 
by a conicul snowy mountain, on each side of which is a narrow defile, 
traversed by a stream ; by the union of these the Kanknai is formed, which 
passes down the valley to join the Sind. Space for encamping is 
available near the village, and a few supplies may be obtained. 

About 3 miles north of Wangat, at the bead of the glen, far from 
human habitations, are some ruined temples. They are situated high up 
on the precipitous mountain side, in the midst of dense jungle and tower¬ 
ing pine-trees, which lend a more than religious gloom to their crumbling 
walls. 

In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next after those on the 
Takbt-i-Suliman, at Bhumju, and at Pa Yech. They are in two groups, 
situated at a distance of a few hundred yards from each other, and consist¬ 
ing respectively of six and eleven distinct buildings. The Inznriant forest 
growth has overthrown and buried almost completely several of the 
smaller temples ; on the summit of the largest a tall pine has taken root, 
and rises straight from the centre, in rivalry of the original finial. 

The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than at Pi Yeclu 
the most striking feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled 
arches of the lateral porches 

In close proximity is a sacred spring called Nag-bal, and by it the foot* 
path leads up the heights of Haramnk to the mountain lake of Qanga-Bal, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, where a great festival is held anonally 
about the 20th August, which is attended by thousands of Hindfis from 
all parts of Kashmir. By this footpath the Tilail valley may also be 
reached. 

It is probable that the Wangat temples were erected at different times 
by returning pilgrims as votive offerings after snocessfnl accomplishment 
of the hazardous ascent. 

Venomous serpents are said to be numerous in this neighbourhood. 

( Grotete—Inee 

WANLA—Let. 84“ 18'. Long. 76° 53'. Kiev. 10,800'. 

A village on the left bank of the Wanla stream, lying 6 miles south-east 
of Lamayam. It is passed between the latter and Hofata, on the route 
from Kishtwlir to L^ {vid Zanskir). Cultivation here in July rich and 
Inxnriant. Heat oppressive. Bose bushes abundant, some at least 15 feet 
high. It belongs to the Lamayam kardari of Ladik. (TiosMoa—Drew— 
Aglmer.) 

WANLA— 

A small tribntary of the Indus. Bises near the Sirsir pass, and flowing 
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north, past the villages of Hofata and Wanla, enters the Indas opposite 
Khalsi. About Hofata and Wanla there is extensive cnltivation. Two or 
three miles below the former the stream flows through a very narrow rocky 
channel, so that the road is often obliged to leave it, and to ascend to a 
considerable height in order to effect a passage. Above Wanla the valley 
widens, but again contracts into a rocky ravine immediately below the 
village. This ravine is not quite impracticable, but the stream has to be 
forded frequently. In July it was 4 feet deep. The better route is 
north-west to Lamayam. (TAomson.) 

WANPORA—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A large village in the Gurais valley, situated about 2 miles west of 
the fort, near the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is crossed by a 
substantial iadal bridge below the village. It is surrounded by cultiva¬ 
tion, and is irrigated by a channel from the Gugan stream, which flows 
a little distance to the east of it. There is also a small spring which rises 
near the masjid. The population numbers about forty families of Muham¬ 
madan zamindars. 

Tfie plain called Bur Das, which stretches on the right bank of the river 
to the north-west of the village, is cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Wanpura, and on the same bank to the north-east there is a spring called 
Sharim, and a few shepherds’ huts, where the flocks are pastured early in 
spring. 

The Kashmfii name for this dirty village is Wani; in the D6rd dialect 
it is called Dinnani. There is said to be a footpath from the village 
leading directly to Tragbal-cboki, on the high road between BandipAra and 
Gurais, by following which, the detour by Kanzalwan may be avoided. 

WARDAN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in the Maohihama pargana, situated about 7 miles 
west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makabdma. It lies near the edge 
of the Hokar Sar morass, and is surrounded with rice cnltivation ; a little 
cotton is also grown on the high lands. There are some fine trees in the 
village, which contains the zfarat of Nur Shib Sahib, and twenty-five 
houses inhabited by zamindars, five shal-bafs, four pandits, a mflUa, a 
pirz£da, a fakir, a mochi, and a bania. 

WARDWAN—Lat. 38° 48'. Long. 75° 87'. Elev, 

A village in Mara Wardwfin, situated on the east side of the valley, above 
the left bank of the river, about three-quarters of a mile south of Inshin. 
The loftiest ridg^ partially covered with a fir-forest rise around it, and 
immediately opposite it begins the ascent of the Magan pass, leading into 
the Nowbug Nai and Kashmir. The narrow defile, which is traversed by 
the river to the south of the village, is extended for two days’ march to the 
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village of Mara; its sides are very steep, and covered witb a jangle, chiefly 
of fir-trees. The geological formation is of gneiss and mica slate and a 
silicions g^t. This defile is known by the names of Mara Wardwan by the 
Kashmiris, and Wnrun-Mundi by the Ladakis. The village of Wardwan 
contains a masjid and five log-houses. In the neighboarhood it is nsnally 
called Mollah Wardwan, mollah in the Kashmiri language signifying the 
root, and this village being supposed to be the first settlement formed in 
the valley. ( Vigne.) 

See also " MaeH WardwIk.” 

WARGAT—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated in a narrow valley about S miles west of Magham, 
on the north side of the road between Shalurah and Sopiir. It contains a 
masjid, and about six houses. 

WARIGAM—Lac. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A large scattered village containing about forty houses, situated just north 
of the Poshkar hill, on the road between Kdg and Firozpur. 

WARIS—Lat. 34° 60'. Long, 77° 13'. Elev. 12,400', approx. 

A small village containing about seven houses, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
up the Butbar, a stream joining the right bank of the Shyok. It is on 
the road from hSh to Skardu. In summer the road from Kboro camp to 
Boghdan, along the Shyok, being diSicalt, some prefer to go md Waris, 
which is far longer and nearly as difficalt. In winter the river road is 
quite easy. On the 26th October Dr. Thomson foand the village deserted 
by the inhabitants, who bad gone down to the Shyok valley to winter. 
Four inches of snow fell on the 27th October. The road ap the Butbar 
nullah is steep, and between Waris and Boghdan a ridge about 14,700 feet 
high is crossed. (TAomson—Aglmer.) 

WARIS LA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 66'. Elev. 17,200'. 

An easy pass leading over the Euiilas range south-east of the Digar-La. It 
is cross^ on the route which, leaving the Cbimr6 valley and Cbangchen> 
mo route at Sakti, proceeds north across this pass to the Shyok valley. 
It is practicable for ladeu ponies, and might easily be made so for camels. 
It is closed by snow for three months. (Drev.) 

WARPtlR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village situated on the sloping table-land about 2 miles south-west 
of Patan, by the side of the path leading towards Khipur. Including 
Sir it contains seven houses, and has much rice cultivation about it. On 
the road side just north of the village there is a clump of very fine chnnfir 
trees. 

WARPtJBA— Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 19'. Her. 

A village situated near the r^ht bank of the Pohrn river, towards the 
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south-east end of the Uttar pargana. It originally consisted of 12 
houses, of which only three are standing, and these uninhabited; the 
people having removed to the neighbouring village of Hatmalu. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

WARPtJRA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, containing five houses sur¬ 
rounded by rice cultivation, situated in a long narrow valley just below 
the road between Shalurah and Sopur. It lies about 5 miles south-east 
of Shalurah and 2 miles west of Magbam. 

WASTARWAN—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 9,721'. 

The name of the highest mountain in the range which juts into the plain 
on the north side of the Jhelum, between the Tral valley and the Bihu 
pargana. It is almost entirely bare of forest, and on the south side, where 
it approaches the Jhelum, it is roekj’ and very steep. 

The northern spur is crossed by a path between the village of Pastuni 
and Pampur; that which trends to the south-east is called Multrag. 

WATA OB LUKUNG STREAM— 

An affluent of the Pangong lake ; enters its north-west end after a course 
of 20 miles from the north, in two branches, the western of which is 
fed by glaciers, and sometimes in summer is much swollen. (H. Straekey.) 

WATLAB—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A small village, situated on the bridle-path which circles the northern 
portion of the Wnlar lake. It lies on the south side of the Shakarudfn 
bill, which may be ascended by a path from the village. Watlab is distant 
about 5 miles north-east of Sopur, but the journey by boat occupies about 
four hours. (luce.) 

WATNAR—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grassy valley in the range of hills between the 
Shababad and Bring parganas, which is traversed by the path between 
Vernag and Sof. The Dumatabal spring rises by an old Hindu temple 
near the village; its waters join the rivulet which drains the valley. 

WATREHEL-Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A good-sized village, situated at the foot of some low hills, which nin 
down to it, about 12 miles south-west of Srinagar, on the direct road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

The direct road is through Markara, "Wonpura, and Badgam. As far as 
Badgam the path is level and good; after that it enters the broken 
ground of the Kharewas. 

Supplies are procurable from the adjacent villages, and water and fuel 
from the low hills. (Allgond — Wingate.) 
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WATRIIS—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 75° 21' Elev, 

A large village in the Kuthlir pargana, situated about 6 miles north-east of 
Achib41, at the point of departure of the path leading into the Nowbdg 
valley by the Halkan Gali. 

Watrus extends over a considerable area, and is disposed iu three clus¬ 
ters, that the apex of the triangle towards the east is called Kana Mabial, 
or Hari Watrus, the upper village; the southern division, Kaipura or 
Manzer Watrus, the middle village; and the western division, Tsandar- 
waran or Bun Watrus, the lower village; and the three divisions collectively, 
simply Watrus. 

A branch of the Arpat flows between Raipiira and Tsandarwaran. 
There are altogether thirty-two houses in the village, which are thus dis¬ 
posed—in Kana Maihal there is a masjid, and seven houses inha¬ 
bited by Muhammadan zamfndars, three krimkush ; in Raipura, twelve 
pandits and two Muhammadan families ; in Tsandarwaran a masjid and 
seven families of Muhammadan zamtndars. Rice cultivation abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this village. 

WAZIRPUR—Lat. 35° 32'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right bank of the 
river. It contains eighty-six houses. (Jylmer.) 

WAZRt THAL—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the forest, on the south side of the Tilail 
valley, about a mile above the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, which is 
spanned by a iadal bridge between this village and Badagam. 

It is the point of departure of the paths leading from the Tilail valley 
into Kashmir by Wangat and by Sonamarg, in the Sind valley. 

A rill, said to flow from the Laibnu N4g, on the mountains to the 
south-west, furnishes a supply of water, Wazri Thai, or, as it is frequently 
pronounced, Wazir Thai, now contains a masjid and about eight houses, one 
of which is inhabited by a blacksmith. It was formerly a place of more 
importance, and is said to have been founded one hundred years ago by 
Wazir Murad, a Tibetan. 

The houses are all built of small trunks of trees, and have shingle roofs, 
which are either quite flat or have a very slight slope; above the shingle is 
a layer of mud. 

WIAN—Lat. 34° I'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the Vihew pargana, situated at the foot of the south and 
west sides of a rocky spur about 3 miles east of Pampur. 

The village is divided into two parts, and the total population amounts 
to forty-five families of zamfndars, fifteen shal-bSfs, a krimkush, a pandit, 
mochi, potter, blacksmith, dum, two bakers, two cowherds, a shepherd, a 
dyer, and a bania. 
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A small stream flows througli the village, which also contaios some 
wells and three mineral springs, and one of fresh water. 

The mineral springs are called Phuk N^g, and the strong snlphnrons 
odour serves as a guide to their situation, which is behind the village. The 
water issues from the base of the southern side of the spur in three places, 
which are within a few feet of each other; it flows into a small canal which 
is lined with stone, and contains small fish. The canal conveys it into 
the enclosure of the ziarat of Saiad Mahmud, an old wooden building, which 
is about 30 yards distant. The fresh spring is called the K^ish Nag, 
and it issues from the western side of the same spur, about 60 yards 
beyond the uppermost of the three mineral springs. The water is received 
into a stone reservoir, which also contains fish. 

The stream from this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of the 
mineral springs as it issues from beneath the western wall of the old ziarat. 

The mineral springs are highly impregnated with iron and sulphur, 
which are derived from the iron pyrites which abounds in the adjoining 
mountains. Their medicinal virtues are doubtless very great, and they may 
be strongly recommended, both for drinking and bathing, especially in 
eases of chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin diseases, and general debility 
from fevers, bowel complaints, and affections of the liver. An orchard 
in the vicinity of the springs offers a convenient situation for encamping. 
(Ince.) 

WISHNI WUJ—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Bad Khol 
stream to the north-east of Maru WardwSn, on the path towards Sdru. 
It lies opposite the confluence of the Drobaga stream, a little to the west 
of the ruins of an old fort called Humpet. 

The name of Wishni Wuj, which means the ‘ warm fields,' is said to 
have been given to this place on account of its having once been culti¬ 
vated. 

WO'TTU—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village situated about 5 miles south-east of Sedau; it is to be re¬ 
marked only as having given its name to a way over the Panjal, which 
commences from it and joins the Sedan path. ( Vigne.) 

WUJH— 

The name of a river in the province of Jamu, which rises in the mountains 
north of the Belaor district, and flowing in a southerly direction through 
the district of Jasrota, empties itself into the Bavi. Its waters supply 
numerous irrigation canals. (Figne — Wingate.) 

WULAR—Lat. 34° 16' and 34° 26'. Long. 74° 33' and 74° 42'. 

Elev. 5,180'. 

This lake being the largest in Kashmir proper, has received the name ei 
raja, or prince, by way of pre-eminence. It is situated towards the north 
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end of the valley of Kashmir, at a distance of about 21 miles north<nest of 
the city of Srinagar, the journey hy boat occupying about ten hours. It is 
of an elliptical form. Its extreme breadth north and south is 11 miles; this 
does not include the marshes on the south side, and which continue past the 
parallel of the city. The extreme breadth, a little north of the island 
of Lanka, is 10 miles, and the circumference nearly 30 miles. Its average 
depth is 12 feet, the deepest part being on its western side, opposite the hill 
of Shakarudin, where it is about 16 feet. 

The Kashmiris have very exaggerated ideas of the extent of the lake, 
some of them supposing it to be as large as the sea. The bed is composed 
of soft mud, and where it is shallow, the surface is covered with water- 
plants. 

The shores are verdant, but comparatively bare of trees. They slope 
gently down to the water’s edge from the lofty range of mountains which 
surround it on the north-east, but they are flat and marshy towards the 
plain. 

The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general appearance is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

The space between the foot of the mountains and the edge of the lake 
varies from a few hundred yards to a mile or more according to the height 
of the water, but it is always greater on the northern than on the eastern 
side. There is a good bridle-road all round its northern half, from Manas 
Bal and Arjns on the east to Watlab and Sopfir on the west. Its shores 
are studded with numerous villages, of which Bandapur, which lies about 
a mile and a half from the water's edge, at the month of a fine valley, is 
the largest. Lanka, or ‘ the island,' the only one in the lake, was raised 
and shaped by Zein-ul-Abdfn; it is situated near the east side of the lake; 
the view of this island at a little distance on the lake, with the amphi¬ 
theatre and mountains in the background, is exceedingly picturesque. 

The promontory on which the shrine of B&bd Shakarudin is situated 
projects boldly into the lake on its west side, and is the most conspicuous 
of the inferior eminences by which this noble sheet of water is surrounded. 

The Jhelum flows into the Wular on its east side, near the middle of the 
lake, leaving it at its south-west corner in a fine open stream about 200 
yards wide. The Wular is a lake, simply because its bottom is lower than 
the bed of the Jhelum; it will disappear by degrees as the bed of the pass 
at Baramula becomes more worn away by the river; its extent is percep¬ 
tibly becoming more circumscribed by the deposition of soil and detritus 
on its margin in the vicinity of Bandipura, where two considerable streams, 
the Bad Khol and the Erin Nala, flow in, and where the water is shallow. 
Land springs, however, are occasionally seen bubbling up to the surface. 
The water is clear, snd in the centre of the lake, for some distance, of a 
deep green colour 
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The enrface of the Wular, like every other lake surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, is liable to the action of sudden and furious huricanes that sweep over 
it with such extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to 
face it. This fact led to the construction, in very early times, of the Norii 
canal, whereby, when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be 
avoided. 

Fishing is carried on to a great extent by the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding villages, who preserve a great deal of the produce of their nets for 
sale, by simply cutting the fish open and drying it in tbe sun, using very 
little or no salt. 

When fishing, two moderately heavy boats and two light skiffs usually 
act together; in each of the former are two men, one rowing, the other 
managing the net; the latter is paddled by one man seated at the head. 

The net is of the shape of a cone, but of a considerable size ; the mouth 
is stretched on a wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, intended both 
to give support to a rod which reaches to the end of the bag, keeping it 
stretched, and to be of use in raising the net, which is too heavy to be 
wholly managed by a single person. When all is ready, the stems of the 
two larger boats are brought so near together that the space between them 
may be wholly occupied by the nets lowered on their sides ; the skiffs then 
go ahead, and wheeling round^ make between the two larger boats, striking 
the water smartly; the net is drawn as they approach, and each man in the 
skiff assists the one in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties the 
net of its contents, and it is again lowered ; the skiffs then proceed, and 
turning round their companions, again row ahead, and the operation is 
repeated. The rapidity and regularity with which these manoeuvres are 
repeated, renders the fishing on the Wular lake an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. The varieties of fish met with in this lake are said to be the 
taUar gad and eiarri gad, which are takes both by net and hook; the 
pikdt gad, with net only; and the ehaih gad and harj, with hook. The 
fishermen frequently use spears for striking tbe larger fish. 

The fish are said to retire to tbe Wular lake in tbe depth of winter, 
when the rivers are at their lowest. 

Tbe lotus and other water-plants are found on the lake in great abund¬ 
ance, and in the autumn the water-fowl appear to be innumerable ; swans, 
geese, and a species of sea-gull are very common ; the latter breeds there, 
depositing its egg on the thickly-matted leaves of the aquatic plants, with 
nothing that can be called a nest around it. In shooting water-fowl the 
Kashmiri sportsman uses a matchlock of extraordinary length. When 
rowed near to the game, he and the single boatman who accompanies him 
lie down in the boat, so as to be seen as little as possible by the birds, and 
then with small paddles and their bands over tbe sides, gently push the 
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boat onwards, until within range; two or three birds generally fall at each 
discharge. Upon the breaking up of the frost, the wild fowl take their 
departure to the northward, topping in their iliglit the most elevated ridges 
of the Himalaya, and descend on the plains of Yarkand and Mogulistan, 
whence they came on the approach of winter. 

The natives aver that being somewhat out of condition for a long voyage, 
the wildfowl rest for the first evening on the summits of the mountains 
around the lake, and that being instinctively aware of the difficulty they 
would have in finding a supply of food in the sedgeless streams of Tibet, 
they carry with them in their bills from the lake a supply of tinghdrat, and 
their resting places for the night are denoted by the ground being covered 
with the shells. They also assert that the wild fowl, in their first rising, 
skim the summits of the mountains so closely, that in one gali in parti¬ 
cular people frequently conceal themselves, and knock them down by 
throwing sticks at them as they pass. 

The iinghdra or water-nut is produced in such abundance on the lake as 
to contribute very considerably to the revenue. For five months in the 
year it forms the main support of thousands of the poorer classes living in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. In the month of December dozens of 
boats, containing several men in each, may be seen collecting the plants. 
The roots are loosened by means of ropes fastened between two boats, and 
iron prongs are used in collecting them. When first dragged up from the 
bottom, they are much entangled by their long fibrous stems, but they are 
unravelled by suspension for some time in the water. Moorcroft states 
that when he visited Kashmir the Government was said to receive annually 
96,0U0 kharwars or ass-loads of the nut. {Fortter — Moorcroft — Tigne — 
Hervey — Montgomerie — Ince — Elmtlie) 

WULDING—Lat 85° 18'. Long. 75° 4*'. Elev. 7,440', approx. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Sksrdd, in Baltistan. It is coincident with 
what Europeans call the town of Skardu (? v.). 

It is said to contain one hundred and twenty bouses, two hundred and 
fifty sheep, fifteen horses, and one hundred and two horned cattle. 

It is well planted with poplars and pollards. Water is plentiful. 

A very strong wind blows from the direction of the Deosai plains 
nearly every afternoon. {Aylmer.) 

wOllar— 

The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shahir-i-khas zilla of the 
Miraj division. It comprises a long and narrow valley, which stretches 
from the north side of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and Bij-Behara. 
The tahsil is at the small town of Tral, and the district is very frequently 
called the Tral pargana. 

It is said to contain ninety-five villages, paying a revenue of two lakhs 
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of rapees (chilki), one in money, the other in kind. A considerable amount 
of silk is prodnced in the district. 

The valley is traversed by some considerable streams, which seem, 
however, to possess no distinctive names. 

WtTMtr—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Sh^hablid pargana, containing a custom-house, situated 
about 1 mile south-west of Vernag, at the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Banibal pass. The houses in this village, which are somewhat scattered, 
.are doubled-storied wooden buildings, with pent roofs, and many of them 
are shaded by fine walnut trees. The small stream which flows down from 
the pass,furnishes an abundant supply of water. 

WTlPERSZWOIN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of a fir-clad slope, about 4 miles south 
of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

Both, rice and corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood of this village, 
which contains a masjid, and the ziarat of Mir Sirdj Din Bukhdrawala. 
The inhabitants number about eight families of zamindars, a mdlla, and a 
dum. 

WYGtJND—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Bangil pargana, inhabited by two families; it is situated 
in a clump of trees ou the right bank of the bed of the stream, lying between 
it and Khipur. 

WYL—Lat. 33° 34'. Long, 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring valley, situated on the left bank of the stream, close 
to the Tansan bridge and the junction of the Nowbug river. 
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YAHLE—Lat. SS” 85'. Long. 78° 85'. Elev. 16,000'? 

A camping gronnd on the western rente from Slidshal to Nima Mad, on 
the Indus. It lies sonth of the Thato>la, the road over which is very stony. 
Mahiye, on the Indns, is 9 miles south. Ho snpplies here, but fuel and 
pastnre plentiful. {Rej/noldt.) 

YALCHUNG— Fide « YttCHUKa.” 

YANGI DlWAN PASS oa “New Pass”— 

Lat. 37° 86'. Long. 77" 15'. Elev. 16,800'. 

Is crossed on the winter (or Kngiar ronte) from Ladak to Ydrkand, and 
leads over the Western Enenlan from K.nlanaldi camp, on the Ydrkand 
river. Ascent from north side easy, up a winding and narrowing gully. 
Descent also easy for 8 miles, to where a gully joins from the left. 
Beyond this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, 
which is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
{TrotUr — Bellew.) 

YANGI DlWAN PASS or ELCHI-DIWAN— 

Lat. 36° 8'. Long. 79° 30'. Elev. 19,078'. 

Leads over the Knenlnn range from the Karakash valley, at the bend in 
the river above Sora, to Kbotdn (distant 160 miles). Mr. Johnson crossed 
it in September 1865. 

Ascent from Karakash np a steep ravine. Snow in it and at the top 
of the pass. It is only open during the months of June, July, and August. 
It would be practicable for ponies if cleared of snow and stones in the 
ravine above the Karakash. {Joiuto*). 

YANQPA—Lat. 86° 46'. Long. 79’ 83'. Elev. 16,800'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, on the left bank of 
a small stream, the water of which is slightly brackisb, though it flows 
down from the Kuenlun range. It lies 85 miles north of Thaldat, the road 
from which lies over an extensive plain covered with several salt lakes, 
and in portions quite white with a deposit of soda. The Katai-Dawan pass 
is crossed 8 miles north of this camp. Fuel (bnrtsi) and grass pro¬ 
curable in small quantities. Elevation, according to Johnson, 15,879'. 
{Jokmon). 

YANGTHANG on “New Plain”— 

Lat 34° 15'. Long. 77° 80'. Elev. 

A village situated in a ravine some distance from the right bank of the 
Indus. The monastery contains seventy lamas. Both it and the village 
were founded some twenty-five years ago by a lama. The land is free of 
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Government dues, and. is worked by labourers who receive their food and 
clothing from the monastery. This place is passed between Hemis Shukpa 
and Basgo. {Drew.) 

YiRKAND—Lat. 38° 21'. Long. 77° ?8'. Elev. 

A province in the dominions of the Amir of Kashgar, lying north of Ladak, 
and separated from it by the Karakoram and Western Kuenlun ranges. 

yArkand river— 

Rises north of the Karakoram pass. Its course is for the first 30 miles 
north-east to Malikshah. Thence north-west for 56 miles to Kirghiz 
jungle. From Kirghiz jungle it flows 15 miles west to Kulanuldi camp. 
Up to this point its course is followed by the Kugiar (or winter) route 
from Ladak to Yarkand. Beyond Kulanuldi it continues west for some 
distance, and then takes a sudden bend to the north into Yarkand territory. 
Several small streams flow into it near its source, and at Khafelung 
camp it is joined by a tributary from the south. Fuel is plentiful between 
Malikshah and Kulanuldi, there being large patches of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle in the river bed. Snow beds are met with in the valley 
in winter. In summer it is not fordable below Kliafelung. (Trotter— 
Ney FAiae.) 

YAR LA—Lat. 38° 25'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 16,180'. 

Is crossed on the range separating the valleys of the Zara aud Kharnak 
rivers, at the sources of the latter. 

YARMA— 

A sub-division of the Nubrfi district, being the portion of theNuhra valley 
above Fanimikh. (Drew.) 

YASHKTJN- 

A caste, or branch, of the Dtird race. Drew says— 

** The Taehliiin is the most numeroae of all the castes. In Gilgit and Astor they are 
the hody of the people, whose chief occupation is, of course, agriooltote. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the Tashkdn as ' a caste formed by the intermixture between the Shin and a 
low (P aboriginal) race.' This view does not recommend itself to me; it is more likely 
that tbe KnCmin had some such origin, but that the Yashkdu, who follow all the same 
oecnpations as the Shin, and in physique and physiognomy are their equals, should have 
so originated, is far less probable. I am inclined to' think that they and the Shin 
together made up the race (which we may call Ddrd) that invaded this country and took 
it from the earlier inhabitants. What may have been tbe origin of that (probably 
previous) division into Shin and Tasbkdn, is a point both curious and important— a 
question which at present I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner’s information, that a 
Shin may marry a Yashkdn woman, while no Yashkiin may marry a Shin woman, m 
highly interesting." 

Biddulpb tells ns that they form the entire population of Hunzs, 
Nagar, and Punidl, and nearly all the population of Yasin, besides being 
numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, lMr€l, and Astor. In Hunza and 
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Nagar, however, they call themselves Bdrish, and in Yasin Wdrsbik. 
( Drev — Biddulph.) 

YECH— 

The name of one of the nine parg^nas in the Shahir-i-khas zilla of the 
Miraj division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying in the centre of 
the valley to the south of the city of Srinagar, ^e tahsQ station is at 
Kralpdra. 

YECHABUR—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village inhabited by four families, situated on the north side of the 
Sbahabad valley, about 8 miles south-east of Yernag, above the right bank 
of the Sandran liver, which is spanned by a good bridge. 

The houses, which are of timber embellished with rude carvings, have 
pent shingle roofs, and are built on the rising ground at the foot of the 
mountains. 

yechAra— 

The name of a considerable stream which rises on the northern slopes of the 
lofty Tatta-kuti peak, in the Panjal range; it flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and empties itself into the Dddh Ganga, lat. 33° 58', long. 74° 
51', near the large village of Wahtor, 

YELCHUNG ok YALCHUNG— 

Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 76° 56'. Ekv. 12,780'. 

A village on the left hank of the Zanskar river, and at the foot of the 
Singa La, which is crossed between it and Fatoksir. The ascent begins 
at once on leaving the village. It is a halting-place on the route ^m 
Kishtwar to Ldh (rtd Zanskar), and lies abont 70 miles north of Fadam. 
The Zanskar river is crossed by a common wooden bridge (without rails) 
between this and Naerung on the opposite bank. Barley and bnckwheat 
cultivated here. Near the village is an iron mine. Dr. Thomson visited 
it. “ The ore was yellow ochre, occnrring in a breccia-looking conglo¬ 
merate situated on the flanks of a steep, narrow ravine. There were two 
smelting furnaces, built of stone, of a conical shape, S feet in height, and 
abont 6 inches in diameter at the top. The fnel employed was charcoal, 
and no flux was mixed with the ore." 

Dr. Thomson estimates the elevation of Yelchnng to be 13,700. 
It belongs to the Lamaynru kardari of Lad&k. {Tkomton — Aylmer.) 

YOGMA HANU OB LOWEE HANlJ- 

A village on the left bank of the same stream, at its junction with the 
Indus, a few miles below the Goroa Hand. 

A strip of cultivation here, and some willows and fmit trees, and a few 
poplars. It belongs to the kardari of Skirbicbau (Ladak). (Drew— 
Aylmer.) 
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YOR—Lat. 88° 86'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sh4habad pargana, situated at the north end of a 
narrow defile, which is about 2 miles long, and is traversed by the path 
leading into the Khund valley. (Inee.) 

YUBALTAK—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village said to contain eighty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakha valley, 3 miles 
below Fashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

YUCHANG—Lat. 85° 10'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,600', approx. 

A village in Ehapalu (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Sbyok, just west 
of Surmu. It contains abont fifty houses. (Aylmer.) 

YUL— 

A term in use in Baltistan, and applied to land returning a revenue in 
contradistinction to “ Ghund ” q. v. (Figtie.) 

YUMA RIVER— rirfe" Indus." 

YUNAM— 

A tributary of the Zanskdr river; rises north of the Himalayas, 
near the Bara Lacha pass. The road from Kulu to L4h crosses it by a 
bridge at Kannnor Kilang camp, north of the pass. A little below its 
source the stream flows through a small fresh-water lake (the Yunam Tso), 
and continuing in a north-east direction is joined by the Lingti stream 
from the west, a little above Sarohu camp. The junction of the two 
streams is on the borders of Ladfik and Laboul. (C«»Hingham — Cayley^ 

YUNAM TSO—Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A small fresh-water lake in the bed of the Yunam stream, which flows 
through it. In former times it must have been of some extent, and of 
considerable depth. In September 1846, when General Cunningham 
visited it, it was only 1,000 yards long and 600 yards broad. The gra¬ 
dual decrease in size has been brought abont by the constant wearing away 
of the rocky barrier which once dammed the river about a mile below the 
present end of the lake. Between these points the river has worn a 
channel through a mass of fine cream-coloured clay, which once formed the 
bed of the lake. The water is of a pale yellowish colour. (Cunningham^ 
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ZABAN—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 60'. Elev. 

A small village, situated on tbe right bank of the Farriab&ii river, abont 
7 miles east of Mam, lying midway on the stage between that place and 
Metwan. There are some hot springs near the village. Supplies ace not 
obtainable. {BoitMon.) 

ZAINAGiR— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamrtij division of Kashmir. It comprises 
a district lying to the north and north-west of Sopur, between the Pohra 
river and the Wular lake. The want of water renders the appearance of 
this pargana different to any other part of the valley ; no stream irrigates 
it, and the only way that water is procurable is by digging holes in the 
made water-cjiannels when rain falls. Various attempts have been made to 
bring water into the district by means of irrigation canals, but they have 
been permitted to fall into disrepair, probably on account of the expense 
attending their maintenance. 

Barley is now the staple product of the pargana. Rice is only cultivated 
to a limited extent at the foot of the hills near Shna, which is the tahsil 
station, and around the neighbouring village of Tajjar. When surveyed 
between the years 1866 and 1860, the Zainagfr paigana contained thirty- 
one villages. {Montgomerie.) 

ZAINAKTJT—Let. 84° 6'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the Kushpurawadar, on its north side, 
about 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the road towards Patan. It contains 
a masjid and seventeen houses. The inhabitants of this village are said to 
be engaged in the manufacture of saltpetre for the Government powder 
factories. 

ZAINIGAM—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on an expanse of green turf under 
some shady trees near the right bank of the Sukndg. It contains tbe 
zfarat of Saiad Ismdfl Kh£n, which has lately been rebuilt, the original 
strocture having, it is said, been consumed by spontaneous combustion 
during the prevalence of an epidemic which occurred in the village a few 
years ago. 

In this secluded spot is located one of the principal Government rifle 
factories in the maharaja’s dominions. 

At 11 A.M. on August 82nd, the mercury stood at 72° in the shade. 

ZAINPtJR— 

He "<■"»« of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of tbe Mirij division of 
Kasbmu. 
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It is one of the four parganas which were added daring the Sikh oocn> 
pancy of the valley to the thirty-four originally constituted by the Moguls, 

The Zainpur pargana comprehends the table-land lying to the north¬ 
east of ShupioD. The tahsil station is at the village of Safanagar. 

ZAIPUBA—Ijat. 36° U'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A small village of six houses in the Rupal valley (Astor), (At/lmer.) 

ZAMTI NAG—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

The name of a small lake situated in the lofty mountains at the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the Dachinpara district. It is connected with the 
Shisha Nag and is fed by a glacier situated under three remarkable peaks. 

The Lidar river is supposed to derive its peculiar white colour from the 
waters of this lake. (Montgomerie.) 

ZANGAM—Lat.34°5' Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the table-land, about 2 miles to the south 
of Patan, by the side of the road leading towards Sringar. It is inhabit¬ 
ed by seven famalies of zamindars and six of sh^l-bafs. 

ZANGLA OR CHANDLA—Lat 33° 40'. Long. 77° 2' Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Zanskar river, 12 miles bdow Tbonde. 
It is a halting-place on the route from Kishtw5r to Leb (vid Zanskar), 
and lies at the base of a mountain on the upper part-of a steep, stony 
slope, which extends down to the river. There are two roads from this to 
L^h— 

1. The western and better of the two, vid Panch, Naerung, and 

Lamayaru. 

2. The eastern, vid the Cbarchar and Riberang passes, very difficult, 

and only open in May and October. 

The nver below Zangla narrows considerably, and the mountains on either 
side are extremely rocky and rugged. At the end of June they were still 
tipped with snow. (Thornton.) 

ZANGLA STREAM— 

Flows into the 2hinskar river just above the village of Zangla. The 
eastern road from latter to L^h leads up its course for some distance, 
crossing it thirteen times by fords in 4 miles. In May it was about 7 yards 
wide and 2i feet deep, .and at sunset was a foot deeper. In June it be¬ 
comes unfordable. General Strachey mentions some Tibetans being 
drowned in attempting to cross it in the first week in June. (H, Straehey) 

ZANGLEWAR—Lat. 83° 9”. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawdr, situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhiga, 
a few miles west of Boda. On the west side of the village is a deep 
ravine forming the bed of a torrent. The population numbers eight 
families of Hindus and two of Muhammadans. There is a good deal of 
cultivation about this village. 
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ZANSKAR OB zaskAr— 

Geographically a part of Ladak, but now attached to the Kashmir district 
of Udampdr. ( Orem.) 

It includes all the country lying along the tvro main branches of the 
Zanskar river, in a general direction from south-east to north-west. It is 
bounded by Ladak on the north, by Bupshu on the east, by Lahoul on the 
south, and by the districts of Kargil and Suru on the west. The 
southern boundary is formed by the great Himalaya itself, the western by 
the transversed range of Singa-La, and the northern boundary by the 
trans-Himalayan chain. Its greatest length is 72 miles, mean length 
56 miles, and mean breadth 55 miles. Area 8,000 square miles, and mean 
elevation, as deduced from seveu different observations along the valley, 
13,154 feet. The name Zangt-kar means “white-copper" or brass. 
(CuHningkam.) 

Though not belonging to the Ladak governorship, Zanskdr is closely 
united to the rest of Ladak, both by physical character and by the close 
relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that exists between the 
people of the two countries. Forty or fifty years ago it was also politic 
cally connected with Central Ladak, being governed by a raja who was 
dependent on the gyalpo at Leh, and lived at Fadam, the capital of the 
district. 

The climate is severe. The spring, summer, and autumn together last 
little more than five months, after which snow falls, and at once winter closes 
in, confining the people and the cattle within doors for half the year. A 
much greater depth of snow falls here than in central Lad4k. In the 
spring it causes avalanches to sncb an extent that in the Nunak valley the 
people cannot, till a month has passed, get about from village to village 
for fear of them. Trees are extremely rare; the continuance of snow and 
the force of the wind are much against their growth. A few poplars are 
grown in parts of the district for timber. The population is very scanty. 
Drew estimates it at 2,500. There are about forty-three villages in the 
district containing five hundr^ booses. Tbe tax paid to the mahar&ja’s 
government used to be B3,000, but in 1869 was reduced to R2,000. The 
trade is very insignificant, and is carried on by three or four routes. 
Tbe Rupshu people bring salt and take barley in exchange. Some of this 
salt is taken to Pidar and Fangi by a difficult route and there exchanged 
for rice, butter, skins, &c. Part of the salt from Rupshu is also taken on 
by the Zanskiiris to Suru, and exchanged for woollen cloths, barley, and 
a little cash. A fourth line of traffic is with Lahonl, whence traden 
come with cash and buy ponies, sheep, and goats. It is only by this branch 
of trade that cash enough is intr^uced into the country to pay the 
government tax. 

Mr. Verchere gives the following geological description of thisr^on 
** In ITS find a great nuus of gnoiaa and aririst whieli appears to be the eastern 

extension of siinilar rocks which begin in Sdid, and affer enteri^ largely in tbe forauw 
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tion of the mooniaiiiB of the highland of Zanskdr at'a.j)rolonged eastward to Bapsha* 
The gneiss, schist, slate, and limestone are all stiafi'Aed and conformable together 
and they all dip towards the soath«eonth*weBt. The hioestone appears to be the con- 
tinnation of the bed of limestone seen in Sdrri, reposing on the gneiss and schist of the 
foot of the Ser and Mer peaks." (Cknningham—Thornton — Verchire.) 

ZANSKlR RIVER ok CHILING CHU— 

One of the principal mountain tributaries of the Indus is formed of two 
main branches, the Zanskar proper and the Snmgal. Its head waters are 
the Yunam, Serchu, and Tsarap (or Serap), all of which rise to the north of 
the Himalaya range, near the Bara Lacha pass. The united stream below 
the junction of the Tsarap is not fordable until the end of September. 
From its source to Padam the distance is 130 miles, fall 4,000 feet, or 34'6 
feet per mile. 

At Padam it receives a small stream from the west, and then takes a 
due northerly course for upwards of 80 miles, to its junction with the 
Indus, opposite Snimo. In this part of its course the fall is only 1,500 
feet, or 18‘7 feet per mile. 

Total length of river . . 210 miles. 

,, fall „ . . 6,000 feet, or 28'B feet per mile. 

Cunningham estimates its discharge as follows . 

1,000 cubic feet in winter. 

3,000 „ „ May. 

9,000 „ „ August. 

ZARA—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of small villages in the Siraz district of Kishtw&r, 
situated high up on the mountain side, above the right bank of the 
Lidar Ehol stream. It contains four houses inhabited by Hindus. 

ZARA—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the head of the Zara valley, close to and south 
Debring. It is situated on the left bank of the Zara river, 

ZARA RIVER— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flows south-east to Zara camp. 
Thence its course is sontb-east to its junction with the Sumgal, a tributary 
of the Zansk£r river. In summer, when there is often a great scarcity 
of water in the'Kiang plain, travellers sometimes turn off to the, west after 
crossing the Lachalang pass, and proceeding up the Zara valley (wrf 
Sangtha and Zara camps) strike into the main route at the foot the 
Tagalang pass. 

ZARHAMA-MAHAMA—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 6.000', appro*. 
Two villages in a small valley on the Uttar pargana, on the road from 
Kashmir valley to the KisharyGanga vid the Sitalwan pass. Thqrare 
greatly hidden by the trees. Together they contain some forty-two houses, 
as follows 

Ten sepoys, two pirz£das, one barber, one carpenter, twenty zamfndais, 
seven gnjars, and one ddm. 
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The Fesonrcee are said to he 7 horses, 110 head of cattle, 400 sheep. 

A few supplies procurable, {i4jilmer,) 

ZEBANWAN-Lat. 34“ 4'. Long. 74“ 58'. Elev. 

A hill 4 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It has a general direc¬ 
tion from east to west. Its eastern portion is nearly due east to west, 
and is Si miles in length. It then tntns to the south-west, at the same time 
throwing out spurs to the north-west to embrace the eastern shores of the 
Dal. The Zebanwan keeps its north-east to south-west direction for 3i 
miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, a southern one small but short, 
and a west-north-west one Si miles long. It is at the end of this west- 
north-west branch that the Takht-i-Suliman rises, a very conspicuous 
little hill; SJ miles from the Takht, the hillock of Hari Parbat rises 
out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident that the Takht-i-Sulfm£n and 
Hari Parbat are only the continuation of the west-north-west spur of the 
Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks on account of the thickness of 
the lacustrine deposit. ( VerchSre.) 

ZEHILPURA—Lat. 83“ 47'. Long. 75° 8.' Elev. 

A village lying amid the rice fields,' about 1 mile south of Bij-Beh4ra, 
on the road towards Shnpion. It contains about twenty houses, and is 
shaded by fine trees. 

ZERGAY—Lat. 84“ 36'. Long. 76“ 2', Elev. 

A small dirty village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses sitnated 
on the right bank of the Kishan Gangs, about 1 mile north-west of Purana 
Tilail. 

ZEWAR—Lat. 33“ 19', Long 76“ 49'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north-east side of the town of Kisbtw^r; it was 
once a large place, but now contains only a few houses. {Monigomnit.) 

zIArat— 

A shrine, or burial-place of a rithi. {Katimir.) 

ZIL—Lat. 36° 48'. Long. 76* 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistdn). It contains 
twenty-four houses. {Ajlmer.) 

ZING AY—Lat. 84“ 42'. Long. 76° 69’. Elev. 

A village in the north-eastern portion of the Gorais valley, situated on the 
right bank of the Biirzil stream. It is said to contain ten bouses. 

ZINGRAL—Lat. 83“ 66'. Long. 77“ 48'. Elev. 16,780'. 

A camping ground near the top of the Chang La. It is the fourth inarch 
(33 miles) from Leb, on the Changchenmo route; the ascent for 3^ miles 
is steep. At Zingral the road forks to the Chang-La and Kay-La. Ascent 
up the former, up northern ravine, easy, but stony for 2 miles to the top. 
libe Kay-'.<a saves 6 miles, but is more difficult. No supplies procurable. 
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ZOHAMA—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village in the Nagam pargana, containing sixteen houses, situated on a 
small stream, about 3 miles north-west of Chrar, on the road towards Kag. 

ZOHLAR—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated in the valley at the foot of the mountains at the north 
end of the Zainagfr pargana. 

There are said to be some springs in the village, which contains the 
zfarat of Lohur Rishi, and twenty two bouses, fifteen of which are 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars and seven by pandits. . Among the 
inhabitants are a mochf and a blacksmith. There is a good road reported to 
be fit for cattle leading over the mountains to the village of Tikpura, in 
the Lolab valley. 

ZOHRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 51'. lUev. 

A small hamlet in the Supersumun pargana, situated on a small stream 
flowing from the Rembidra, about 2 miles north-west of Shupion, on the 
road towards Chrar. 

ZOJIPAL—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

The name given to the mountain valley which is traversed by the southern 
branch of the Lidar river after escaping from the Shisba Nag. {Montgo- 
tnerie.) 

ZOJI LA OR SEOJI-LA, oa BALTAL KOTAL or DRAS PASS— 

Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 11,300'. 

Called Zoji-La by the Laddkis and Zoji-Bal by the Kaslimiiis. The pro¬ 
per name is a corruption of Shivaji or Sheoji, one of the three great Hindu 
deities. It leads over the Western Himalayas from the head of the Dras 
valley to the Sind valley in Kashmir, and is crossed on the route from 
Srinagar to Leb, between Baltaland Matayan. 

It is closed by snow during nearly half the year, and is entirely im¬ 
passable, except to post couriers, during two months. Two routes lead up 
to it from the Kashmir side— 

1— follows up the bed of the Sind river, and passes over the blocks of 
ice and snowdrift which block the narrow gorge through which it flows. 
This is the winter road, and is only practicable for footmen. 

2— winds up the steep slope of the hill rising above the gorge of the 
Sind river to the north. It is a fair road, but is only used from J uly to 
December. 

The top of the pass is 2,118 feet above Baltal. The descent on the 
Lad&k side is easy, leading down to the Dras river and along its banks to 
Matayan, crossing several tributary streams. 

The pass itself is the only section of the road that closes to dak service 
for more than a day or two at a time, in worst of seasons. The dik-run- 
ners are sometimes unable to cross for two or three weeks; the length of the 
impracticable section at such times is about 7 miles or so from Baltal to 
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Qremen. At the former is a rest-house or sheds, about a mile and a half from 
the foot of the pass on the Kashmir side, and at the latter are almost simi¬ 
lar erectioDi^ about 3 miles beyond its summit. Beyond the Gremen 
shed, towards Dras, a very difficult section of the road occurs, nearly as far 
as the village of Matayan, some 8 miles, at times when the ground is 
deeply covert with snow, and the weather boisterous; but this section can 
be divided unequally into two by a group of four small huts knowp as Ma- 
chohai (distant about 2 miles from Gremen), which aSbid sufficient shelter 
to dfik-meu and travellers when hard pressed by snow-storms, Ipcigiie, or 
frost-bite, and renders this section of the road practicable at nearly «dl times, 
though occasionally difficult and dangerous. There remains tliep the 7- 
mile section between Baltal and Gremen, on which no shelter oF |^ay kind 
exists, and which comprises the 25oji La itself. From May to(f)ecember 
inclusive, when little or no snow is on the ground, the pass coijsipts of a 
road over a steep hill or cliff overhanging the gorge formed bead- 

waters of the Sind river j while in winter, when this road is quitjef impracti¬ 
cable, and the river in the gorge is quite filled by masses of snow, a tem¬ 
porary pathway is made over the snow, and in the gorge itselfy until the 
watershed is reached, when it (the pathway) joins again with the summer 
route. The road is dangerous from December to June, as travellers may 
be caught by a snow-storm or avalanche, when out of reach of Baltal on 
the one hand and Gremen on the other. The consequence is that lives 
are often lost ; but as a rule, when the weather appears ^reateniog, people 
wait for a fine day. 

The pass has many names; in the old maps it is called Kantal, signify, 
ing the lofty hill, and under this name the Jesuit missionary Desideri refers 
to it. Vigne calls it Palen-i-Kotal or Bal-Tal (‘above—below') otherwise 
Shuiji-La, the hill of Siva ; the terminals “ la " and " bal" in the language 
of the Tibetans and BLsshmms, respectively, signify " hill pass." 

This pass is of historical interest, as being the spot at which the 
Yarkand troopsof Sult&n Saisd defeated its defenders—in A.D. 1531. See 
also route. {Bellm.) 

The following extracts from letters of men thoroughly conversant with 
this route show what is their opinion on the state of this pass, and what 
improvements it requires to be in thoroughly good order. Mr. Morris 
wrote 

“ I have now seen the p«B under its most nnfsTorable circumstances, and am fully 
convinced of the pnieticability and utili^ of the covered way. I also fully adhere to 
my former opinion that the most dangerous part of ths pass is on the Kashmir side, 
and that the length I proposed to cover in, is all that is necessary. Mr. Johnson and 

I disagree therefore on this point, and.I would suggest that before taking any 

steps to carry out my propoeale the opinion of a third party should be taken. 1 do not 
think, however, that any one would be likely to raise objection to at least a part of the 
project, that is, the making of the new road from the point A to the crossing of the mila 

C.Ths covered way might be left out altogether, and simply the road and 
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Tetaining wall built. A good wide mad, even, without a covered way, would be 

eminently useful for many months in the year.The cost of the road, without the 

covered way, from the point A to the point C, would be about R16,000. I would, I 
think, make an alteration in the alignment by crossing over to the left bank near 
Baltal, This would necessitate two bridges of from 40 to 50 feet span, built on the 
..cantilever principle with dry stone abutments." 


It was also saggested by Mr. Morris that along the open part of the 
pass substantial shelter-huts should be erected, a mile apart, so that persons 
overtaken by snow-storm might easily find shelter. The first hut would 
be required 2 miles from Baltal, and the last 2 miles from Matayan. 
Altogether twelve huts would be required. 


* From PanjAb Oovemmsnt, Public Works 
Department, Ko. 191.-C of 22od June 1876. 

t Letter No. 24 of 24th August 1876. 


The Fanjdb Government asked* 
Mr. Shaw, who was then British 
Joint Commissioner at h&iy, for his 
opinion on the question. 

Mr. Shaw repliedf:— 


" From a repeated experience of the Zoji-Ls at all seasons of the year, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Morris that the descent on the Kashmir side, whether 
by the zig-zag road or hy the nd/a, is the most dangerous part of the pass in winter. 

..A covered way, placed where Mr. Morris suggests, would not have heavy ava¬ 
lanches to resist, as they do not, I beli*^ve, fall from that side of the gorge, which retreats 
by an easier slope from above the level of the line fixed upon by Mr. Morris.. .As 
snow will He at a very steep angle, it will be very difficult to provide for its slipping off 
by its own weight, and therefore it will probably be necessary to make the roof of the 

covered way sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the accumulated suowfall. A 

good wide rood, even without a covered way, would be of great advantage, though 1 
think it would not ensure uninterrupted communications during the winter. The 
approaches to the Zoji-Laup the Sind valley urgently call for improvement.,, ...... Between 

Qagangir and Sonamarg is the roughest p^ of the whole route between India and 

Tnrkistfin. For 4 or 6 miles it passes over a bed of huge blocks of rook .It 

is more fit for the passage of wild goats than of laden horses. Caravans get more cattle 
lamed in passing these few miles than in all the rest of the journey from YArkand.” 


Mr. Shaw considered that there 

} This is, I think, unquestionable, for at 
the bottom the mila is only 20 or SO yards 
iride, and at the top of the ndla the pam must 
be SOO yards widk I am not very sure of 
distances, as it ssas snowing hard when I 
came over the pass, hot I feel quite certain 
that the lowcet port, i.e., the oJIa part, is the 
most dangerous part. There toe sides are 
steepest a^ tbs road is narrowest. 

several projects hqld in abeyance for 

§ I am of the same 0 |^nioD. 

Shaw considered that the Shyok rc 


ras danger from avalanches on the 
Dras side of the road above the pass, 
but that as the pass there was feirly 
wide there was less danger than in 
the lower parts of the pass.^ He 
approved of the proposal to erect 
shelter-huts and direction posts. He 
stated, however, that as there were 
want of funds, the Zoji-La improve¬ 
ment project was not that which 
should be taken up first§. Mr. 
ad project was of greater importance, 


its advantages were g^reater, and were to be obtained at "a fiir cheaper 
proportionate cost.Instead of one pass rmidered safer and easier. 
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two glacier passes will be avoided altogether, one of which—the Baser— 
is still more dangerous than the Zoji-La. Instead of 2 or 3 miles 
of road or covered way, nearly 80 miles of new road would be con- 
stmcted, and by means of this connecting link a new line, abont 

177 miles in length..would be thrown open to continuous traffic. 

What amonnts to a toll of &2 (and often more) per horse-load on each 
glacier pass would be avoided by this new line. This would effect a direct 

saving.of B0,820 annually, equal to over 9 per cent, on the proposed 

expenditure (H74,116).” 

Mr. Johnson,' the late Wazir of Lad&k, recorded his opinion on the 
revised Zoji-La proposals, and forwarded the same to Mr. Shaw, who passed 

• To Paojib Government. PnbUo Worka ‘o Govern- 

Department, letter No. 29 of 11th September ment.* Mr. Johnson was in favour 

of erecting huts and direction-posts 
as proposed by Mr. Morris, but he remained of opinion that the upper and 
not the lower part was the most dangerous portion of the pass. He 
agreed that the road between Sonamarg and Gagangir required atten¬ 
tion. He also thought that shelter-huts should be provided on the Baltal 
side of the pass. The part between Gagangir and Sonamarg has been 
somewhat improved, {fianuay — Wingate.) 

ZOJIMAEG—Lat. 83° 38'. Long. 74° 65'. Elev. 

A pasturage situated in a mountain valley on the north side of the Fanjal 
range, at the point where the roads from Shupion and Hanjipur leading 
towards the Ool4bgsrh pass meet. It forms the usual halting-place on 
the Kashmir side of the pass, and is distant two stages, about 17 miles 
south of Shupion. 

Yigne describes this place as a very beautiful meadow, once, to all 
appearance, the bed of a mountain-lake lying only a few hundred feet 
below the limit of forest. A ridge of rock is extended along its western 
edge, overhanging the stream that runs through the whole length, which 
appeared to be abont a mile and a half. (Vigrte—Montgomerie.) 

ZOSTAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 76° 7'. ' Elev. 

A village situated at the northern extremity of the TrAl valley, from which 
there is a path ascending the mountains in the direction of the Mar Sar 
lake. 

The road by NartsUn is said, however, to be preferable, as being 
easier and shorter, and not so slippery after rain. 

ZUNABESHI—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in the Uttar pargana, containing Seven bouses, situated 
on the slopes of mountain on the left bank of the Kamil, about 8 miles 
south-west of the Sbalnrah. 

The Kamil is bridged at a point between this village and Biri, a little 
farther down the stream. 
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EOUTE No. 1. 

AbbottabXd to B^Njf (eid Ooui and Chilas). 


BUge or baltiog^pUeo. 


DiSTAVOB or KltM. 


Inter* 

medUte. 


Deicription, Ac, 


1. Uanssba 


{b. p. o.) 


15 


2. Khauei 


8. Oghi 


(p. 0.) 


12 


15 


23 


85 


A village, with a fort and sarai; dupplies procurable 
after due notice ; water plentiful; country hilly ; 
road fit for carte, passing over low hills and through 
small valleys ; scenery beautiful. 

A village situate l on the right bank of the Sirup • 
supplies procurable; ..iter from the river; couu- 
try billy j road practicable for camels; traversing 
the Pokli valley, and cre sting the Sirun at f>i miles. 

A village, the largest^iii Agror, and residence of its 
chief, situated on the tJnar, here but a small rivulet; 
supplies procurable after due notice ; water from the 
river; country mountainous; road practicable for 
camels, passes through a range of hills thickly wooded 


and affording good covering for an enemy ; the pass is not very steep or stony. 

Agror is a small welbcuUivated valley at the base of the Black Mountain.—[So«/e Booh.'] 


4. TAHCdl 

23 

60 




/ 

16 UABCHB8 

TO BifNjf. or 
HILB8 


213 

> See £ou(e 11. Marehee 5 to 20. 

Total 


273 



KOUTE No. 2. 


Abbottabad to Chilas {via Mozafarabad, Sharidi, and Kankatori or 

Sangan River), 



Dmtajtcs 

Ur MILKS. 

DescrlpUoo, Ac, 

Sta^e or baltiDg>plsce. 



Inlermc* 

dUte. 

Totml. 


AbbottabId 0 



See Somie No. 3. 

TO J 


132 

12. Sbajudi ) 




IS. Samoan 

9 

141 

A OAmpitiR ground; wood and water procurable. 
Crow Kisban Ganga by zampa and Sargan or 
Sozadtti by kadal bridge, and follow the left bank 






of the streaSL 

14. DoMAHJi 

9 

ISO 

A camping ground north ot Gamot. 




A 2 
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Route No. 2 —concluded. 


IS. Kauaedobi 

Oali 

9 

159 1 


16. Niat 

9 


A village iu Chilas, of about twenty bouses. 

Total 


168 

Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they 
must swim the Kishan Gangii), but it is said to be a 
very rough road. [ Native information from Sharidt.^ 




(Sates — ifontffomerie.) 


Note. —The town of Cbilaa consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of which are within and 
others clustered round the fort j it is situated on a plain which extends for about 3 miles down 
the Indus, and attains its greatest breadth (It mile) >«t Chilas. The fort is half a mile from 
the Indus and 300 yards from the Chilas oadi. The Indus may be crossed on a raft, anywhere 
for a mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Koads lead iu all directions, but the 
great highway is to Kighau {see Route Bl)^ through the Tak valley, and the worst road is to 
Bunji, along the left bank of the Indus, which is dangerous and often impracticable in many 
places. The Ctulas plain is welt cultlvat-ed, and the surrounding mountains are well covered with 
grass *—Aia Muhaintnad^ 


EOUTE No. 3. 

Abbottabad to G(jeais {via the Kishan Ganga Valley). 
Authoritiei. —Bates ; Montgomerie. 


DisTiVce XN iciLSfl. 


Stage or baltlog-pUce. 

later- 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. Mansbba . 

I5i 


2. Oabhi 

181 

34 

3, MozafababIo 

1 

10 

44 

4. Mandal 

12 

66 


D«tcription, fto. 


Vide Route No, 4. 


A village (frequently called Mandal-drar, from 
the village on the opposite bank of the Pakote stream); 
encamping ground roomy and shaded, situated below 
. . the village on the left bank of the Pakote j supplies 

procurable. Boad over a grassy pmin to the river, which is crossed by a rope suspension bridge; 
thence it proceeds to the village of Bandi, aud descends to the Kishan Ganga ; it again ascends 
through sloping patches of cultivation and rounds the spur in an easterly direction. It now 
becomes rough and stony, ascends gradually to a small stream ; crosses this and pat-ses through a 
wooded ravine; the path then makes a gradual descent along the side of the mountain and crosses 
another stream ; ascent from ravine pretty steep ; it then goes along the hill-side by a fairly level 
road, crossing one or two rills, to another stream, which is forded ; rough stony ascent to the town 
of Kuri, the greater portion of which lies above the path. 

From Kdri there are four routes to Balakdt, in the KighAn valley, viz, 

(1) By the Galati (Jali to Balakdt, two marches; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, a 

large village of about thirty houses iu Kighan. 

(2) By the Nur Gall to Balakdt, two marches; half-way halting-place, Kashi. 

(3) By the Neku G^li or the Neku-ki-daua, t«o marcheK ; half-wav haltin:;-place, Kashi. 

(4) By the Sangri-ki-Gali to Gunul, two marches ; half-way halting-pi tt t>, Uajkdt, a large 

village. 
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Route No. 3 —continned. 

Of these routes No. (1) is the best, and No. (3) the worst ; bat none of them are much used, most 
of the traffic being by the Oarhi road ; they are practicable for unladen cattle, and ponies may 
be ridden in places.— [From naUve injbrmation.'] 

Leaving Kdri, the path makes a short steep descent to a considerable stream, which is crossed 
by a kadal bridge; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky spur, passes along and above the Kishan 
Ganga on to some huts and fields ; it then crosses a small stream, just under a waterfall, about 40 
feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to some fields which lie below the 
village of Parsacha ; it then descends to the edge of the Kishan Ganga, and passes over drifts and 
dibris from the hillside; though pretty level, the path is rough and stony. Then on to the hogh 
just below the village of Kundi, and by a level and smooth path through rice-fields round the 
spur, when it descends to a stream which is forded; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga 
through a patch of jungle ; then a short stony ascent and through the rice terraces, pussing above 
the extensive rice-fields of Kalpanna by a level path to the village of Drar. The path then descends 
to the Pakote stream, which is crossed bv & small bridge, thrown Hcross at a point where the 
stream is narrow and rocky banka rise perpendicularly for some feet, and then ascends to the 
village of Mandal. 

From Mandal there is a route to Bunja, a village in K^gha viz. 

(1) Mandal to Pakote, a village following the course of the Pakote stream. 

(2) Pakote to Bhunja, crossing the Bhedri Oali. 

A foir road, practicable for cattle ; it is closed for about four months in winter. No customs 
duties are levied on this road, which is but little used.—[JVom native information.'] (Time oc. 
copied in walking, 4 h. 63 m.) 


5. Balaoban • . i 11 I 67 A village situated on a small stream, with some 

shady trees; encamping ground confined; water 
from the stream, and also from a spring; sup- 
plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal passes 
through fields, and, roonding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, passes below the village of 
Sdobi. 

There is a route from Palla vid the Sirsanga pass to Parral, a village in Lower Praw4r, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga (seo the ^ march), tie. 


Koa, 


(1) Palla to Panjor ..6 

(3) Jaffslan Dok.SavlIbMra. 

(5) Jabbian Dok. e 

(4) KuUao.B 

(6) Darral.. ,...6 


as 


After crossing a stream below Palla, it turns down a narrow valley to some cottages called Min* 
gTHm-ka-takia: it then crosses another small stream and panee close to a cluster of houses in the 
centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along the bare side 
of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the viUage of Damrali; it then descends to the Kisban 
Ganga. On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields. Croes the iTrshi stream by a 
hadal bridge, just above its junction with the Kishan Ganga, and ascend to a spur and on to a few 
fields called Hajan (belonging to Jiu^, the village on the top of the ridge above the road). The 
Urshi is a considerable stream, bnt might be foAed, except daring flood. No water is met with 
again until near the village of Bankroar. From Hajan the path ascends gradually and lies 
atong the grassy bill-side above the river until it comes to a small rill near the small village of 
^nkroar; thence by a pretty level road, but in places stony, to 'fobgran. (Time occupied in 
walking, 4 h. 21 m.) 


6. Chowdali • 


8 


76 


A camping ground, on an open space, shaded by one 
or two trees on the left bank of a stream near a water¬ 
fall ; the fields and dwellings of the Cbowgali-dok 
lie above it; supplies not procurable. 


The path leads down the valley in which Balagran is situate, rounds two spurs above the 
Kisban Gang^, and descends gradually to Manjota; cross a small stream in a narrow valley and 
ronnd the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegrau; tbeuoe, passing here and there a 
few huts and fields, the path is pretty level as far as the north of the valley, where it paMes along 
the grassy mountain side and follows for some distanre the right bask of the stream unUl the 
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^o%te No. 3 —continued. 

Talley DtrrowB. The path then goes up a rocky gorge, lying first on one side, and then on the 
other side of it; finally zig-zags up between precipitous rocky walls to the top of the aii 
ascent of nearly 3,000 feet. To the south of the gaUt or pass, the Chung peak risM to a 
great height and forms a con8pic«iou8 land-mark from the Talley of the Kisban Ganga. The 
descent on the east side is gradual and easy by a good broad path, and paraes through fields and 
dwellings to Chowgali. (6me occupied in walking, 2 h. 68 m) 

7. Bi-BAK . . 6 81 A Tillage of about forty houses, stretching up and 

along the hill-side for a considerable distance. The 
best encamping ground is under some trees by the 
path near the north end of the Tillage, close to a small 
rill which flows down the hill on that side of the Til¬ 
lage. Some supplies are procurable. From Chowgali there are two paths : the lower follows 
the coarse of the Kishan Ganga, the upper crosses the spur by the Chowgali. liking the upper 
road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the spur, which it crosses'at a 
clump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet aboTe Baran). The descent is at firet rather 
ea^ as far as the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where it becomes steeper and more 
difficult, and zig-zags down the spur to the east; it crosses the Busa stream towards the head of 
the gorge, and d^KSendiog gradually by the side of the hill above the uppermost houses of Katta, 
tops the spur and passes just above Jirgi; the path is then less stee^, down to the fields of Sad- 
pdra; cross a small stream and dowu the spur in a north-westerly direction, cross a rill, and 
then through Indian corn-fields to Baran. (Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 7 m.) 

This roM through the Chowgali is said to be closed in winter during heavy falls of snow. 

8. Dabbal • . 10 91 Village. The most convenient and shady spot for 

encamping is on the river bank, about half a mile 
south of the village; very scanty supplies procurable. 

1 Road from Baran rough and stony along the side of the 

hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small unbndged stream to the village of Bandi. 
Thence to the village of J ura the path (which is rough and stony, but for the most part shady) passes 
on the side of the mountain through fields. On leaving Jura cross a small stream and ascend for 
some distance j the path then lies along the side of the grassy mountain 5 ascends to, a»id crosses over, 
the Budi Teri spur aud descends for about 600 feet down the side of the hill to the village of 
Sandok, which is situated on the slope of the mountain above the right bank of the Kishan Gangs $ 
it then descends, crosses a small stream, and proceeds round the spur to the encamping ground of 
Darral. The path is rough and stony and in places narrow. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 
10 m.) 

From Darral paths to the KAghAn valley lie up the Jagran glen, vi*., to Battakand, 6 marches 
(27 hoa) by the Turgali Pass, to M^ndri by the Bish La, 6 marches (29 -tos), and to Manor, 5 
marches, by the Shikdra pass. These routes are only open for four months (June to September). 
All are practicable for cattle, but only the first for laden animals. 

9. Dalla . . 8 99 A village situated on a fiat-topped spur. Though it 

contains only five houses and a masfid, the village 
covers a considerable extent of ground. There are a 
few trees, aud one or two eligible spots for encamping. 
It is supplied with water by a stream from the bills. Supplies procurable. Lalla is conneotra 
with Boogan (on the left bank of the river) by a aampa bridge. 

On leaving Darral the path leads through fields to the Jagran stream (not fordable), which is 
crossed by a lead’d bridge. It then ascends the bill-side, and rounding the spur descends by 
the side of the hill to the village of Bata ; thence a stony ascent and round the spur above the 
site of the old bridge and along the river hank at foot of the bare rocky hill, through the rice-fields 
below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mere passage for the river. The path lying along 
the right bank and rising up the side of the spur crosses it and descends to the village Chak on 
the bank of the Kishan Ganga (the opposite bank ot the river is formed of a perpendicular ^iff 
ralleii Asi, the path on that bank lying over tbe dSbria nt the foot, by the water’s edge). From 
Chak the road ascends graduiffiy to the village of Makam, and thence it is broad and good to 
Lalla. (Time occupied in walking, 8 h, 82 m.) 

10, Tal Lohat . 9 108 Camping ground on the right bank of a large nnford- 

able stream just above its mnetion with tbe Kisimo 
Gangs; below the fields of Tali Lohat there is plen^ 
of shade, and some oaves in tiie rocks by the edge of 
the Kishan Ganga are capable of affording shelter to a considerable numbw men. Scanty 

Kote.^Tbis it described M briof s good fVoM noHva iafkrmatiim.^ 
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supplies of prooureble. Road along the flat spur on which Lallt is situated; it then 

descends to a leyel strip of partlj cultivated land on the right bank of the river, then enters 
a forest and rises and falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer; it then def‘ceDds, 
crosses a stream and follows along the river bank, passing a small tower at the end of the br dge 
which crosses the Kishan Ganga Here it enters on a level strip of land strewn with large 
rocks and boulders and thio''gh some fields belonging to the village of Karen, on the right 
bank of the Rishan Gangs. 

(From Karen there is a route to Srinagar bj the Pathra Gali and Shaldrah.) 

Karen ,—One of the largest villages in Drawdr. A rope bridge at present. A masonry tower 
at each end, garrisoned by twenty men. About twenty-five houses. Slight cultivation. A 
rough path leads to Bogana, south-w’est of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lohat. 

To Pathra Dok .—A village in Drawer; road leads along the Kashmir-ka-kstta, passing 
kfanayan and Kundi. 

To ShaHrdh.—Cr(X& the Pathra Gali; from the top of the pass there are two paths leading 
down into the valley of Kashmir and thence to Srinagar. This is described as being a good path, 
practicable for laden cattle; it is closed for short intervals by heavy falls of snow. [^From 
native information,'^ The path is here pretty level; it then goes through the fields of the village 
of Kaser and rises over the spur and slopes down to the Babun-ka-katta stream This is a 
strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and unfordable; it is crossed by a Jcadal bridge. 

There is a route from Nftgdar, a considerable village situated on the left bank of the Babun> 
ka-katta stream, at some little liiatance from the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Manur or 
Baddau Gram. 


(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok, following the course of the Babun-ka-katta stream. 

(2) Babun-dok to Beuri-dok, cross the Jagran stream by a bridge midway, and cross the 

Chirik Gali. . «». / ^ i- 

(3) Reuri'dok to Manur or Baddan Gram, crossing the Shikara Gali. 

This is a long stage, but can bo shortened by stopping at the Chappar*dok above the vill^e. 
This road is closed during the four winter months j it is traversed by laden cooHee, but is not 
practicable for cattle. Fuel and water may be obtained at all the haltiDg-places—[JVo« 
naiite information.^ 

The road then rounds the spur and passes through the fields of the village w Kmart, new 
and falls along the graasy side of the hill, and then drscends, for about^ 400 feet, tbiQ steep sw 
of the mountain to the camping ground on right bank of stream near bridge. (Time occupied la 

w'alking, 3 h. 46 m.) Ti.A.i'm* 

There is a route from Tali Lobut to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Ixihat to Ulan j 
(2) Nerian 5 (3) KuUwsr; (4) Burawai. 

There are no habitations at the intermediate encamping gronnds, but fuel and water ara 
obtainable. This road is closed for the four winter months; wlicn quite clear of snow it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads.—[From native information.'] 

11. DflDNf&X. .1 1* I 130 t A hamlet in Upper Urmwir, situated on the right 

' bsnk of the Kishan Ganga river ; it is distant about 
12 miles south-west of Sbaridi. by the main path lying 
along the right bank of the nver; there is also a 
pathway along the left bank, but it is described as 
being very rough and difficult. 

The Kiehan Ganga it crowed be a tampa anapenaion bridge to the 
and a path, b\ which the Talley o[ Kaahmir may be reached, hea up the bed rf the atiuam, which 

”*T!mB,*a) Ddd”« to Jam^n, a camping gronnd (2) to Zerhama, * 

oroaaing the Pathin Khdn hill; (3) and (4) to Sopdr, two long marcbea j aometimw tte 

may be accoropliahed by boat from Mogalpdr. at the junction of the Kamil and Uhwil. Thia la 

tVp“t romi between Srinagar and TJp^ HrawAr. but there y, no d6k houam .. a* the 

messengera go from villa^ to Tillage; they uaually “ I»‘" *” 

partlM of four or fiTe in winter, the poet la not dea^tohrf at My 1; 

Scaeion may require. In winter the road ia frequenUy oloeed for ** 

it is practicable for unladen ponies, except when the streams are in flood. [ f 

‘‘""'ie Tillage contain, a na^jid and Btc houaea inhabited by lamindara; taere U alao a 
Uta'M for micommodation of natiTC tmTellem 

by extenaWe patches of cnltiTation; acme deidi lie alao on the Irft bank ef the r««^ A 1 
^io may he Stained in this Tillage, and some oooUea oollectod if due notice it given. Spa 
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for encamping is rery confined; the path ascends through the Tali Lohat fields, and titen 
through open forest and patches of grass, with frequent short ascents and descents alon^he side 
of the mountain above the right bank of the river to a large and unfordable stream, ^e road 
is rough and stony in many places ; cross the stream by bridge and round a spur of the hill; 
then through more cultivation, and descend to the fields of Dworian, crossing by a hadnl bridge 
a stream en route. 

There is a route from Dworian to Burawai in KAghii^ which is three marches, or 19 and is 
described as being fit for cattle. Ascend the hillside and pass along the rocky side of mountain; 
cross the Eundaran stream in a rocky gorge; ascend again above the right bank of river, and 
then descend to Ciiangan fields. From Changan to Dudni&l the valley of the Kishan Ganga is 
merely a narrow gorge with precipitous sides, giving passage to the river. Ascending the foot of 
the spur through the fields of Changan the path passes along the bare side of the hill, and then 
makes a steep ascent by steps and galleries along the face of the rocky mountain for some distance, 
and passes over the Snrmat hill (about 1,890 feet above the river). It then descends to Dudnfil, 
crossing a narrow ravine and small stream, and passes through fields. This is a somewhat long 
and fatiguing irarch, owing to the numerous ups and downs and the stony nature of much of tbe 
road. 'I'he path is in many places very narrow, and carried along the face of the hill by galleries 
of timber and steps. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 1 m.) 

12. Shauiui , 12 132 A village of some importance, situated on the left 

bank of the Kishan Qanga, the northern extremity 
of Upper Drawer. The fort is the .“esidenoe of the 
(hanaddr, whose authority extends as far down the 
I valley AS the village of Uinyer. Sharidilieeou tbe direct 

road from Kashmfr to Chilas ; the path cr<M»es the Kishan Ganga by a tampa bridge, and follows 
the course of the Sargan, or Kankatori stream; it is said to be four stages to the village of Niat, 
in Chilas {vide Souie No. 48). The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-esst 
of tbe village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 100 
yards wide. When the waters subside a temporary kadal bridge is usually thrown acroM tbe 
river at a narrow part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge, but it is only practicable 
for foot passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crowed by swimming, which is said to be a 
very hazardous operation, on account of the strength of the current and tne number of rocks in 
the bed of tbe river. 

Id the direction of Mozafarabfrd the main {»th follows the right bank of the Kisbui Ganga; 
it is fairly good for foot passengers, but may be held to be impassable for cattle. Being very 
little used, it is not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, 
leading to the suspension bridge above Puda>dl, but it is described as being very rough. To the 
eastward of Sharidi, iu the direction of Gdrais, there is no path, the river flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the mountains; the passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been snooenfully 
accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river .is at its lowest. 
Sharidi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered amid tbe corn-fields. ^ The village 
lands are bisected by the Madmatti or Katsil-ka-katta stream, but for tbe most part lie on the left 
bank. Theb^ encamping ground is situated near the ziarat of Saiad Jumal, above the right 
bank of the stream, at some little distanoe from the bed of tbe river and the suspension bridge. It 
is shaded by some walnuts, which are almost the only trees in tbe villa^. The fort is a 
square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each comer ; it overhangs the left bank of 
the Madmatti stream, at a distance of about 200 yards from the course of the Kivhau Guga. 
The garrison is said to consist of two jamadirs and sixty sepoys, with zambdrao, or small field-pieces. 
The fort is commanded from tbe east, at the distance of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an 
ancient Hindu temple. This temple stands at tbe foot of a spur which rises alwve the right bank 
of the Madmatti stream, and elopes up gradually for some distance until it culminatii in t^ 
precipitous pine-clad mountain which is travers^ by the direct path leading towards Kashmir. 
The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving Dddnttl the path oontioues 
along the right bank of the river oppoeite Thajau and above the zampa bridge south-eaat o f th^ 
village. '1 he Kishan Ganga here narrows agaio, tbe sides of the hills on both sides being gfem 
and wooded. Through tlw fields of Mandikar, crossing stream, and along the rocks by the 
of the ri\ er, the path then ascends and pass^ through the fields of Dasdt. beneath which village the 
Kishan Ganga is spanned by a sampabridge. A short descent from Dasdt, and then along the nver 
bank again for some distance; road almost level; valley widening, a short des<%nt andasc^t 
through the fields of Khojaseri; then croes a stream by a kadal bridge. through tbe fieys 

and few scattered houses of Malikseri. After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows to a 
gorge with precipitous rides. Steep ascent from the river bank and pass tbroogh cuHivatioD 
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appertaining to Kuri^am; crois a considerable stream, which i« bridged in two places, and ascends 
to the village of Kungam. There is a route from Kurigam to Bnrawai by the Kstti Gali.* 

Pass through more fields, descend and cross a rill, and follow up the course of the Kislian Ganga 
by an almost level road to the tampa bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga. 'Ibe path now 
leads along the left bank of the Kishan Qanga to the camping ground on the right bank of the 
stream north-east of fort. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 6 m.) 

13. Mokta Malik- 11 | 143 An encamping ground. The path leads along the 

ka-Koti. spur at the back of Sharidi, and then ascends along the 

side of the precipitous rocky mountain in a westerly 
I direction ; it then pssesabov** some Oujars’huts along 

the bare hillside and mak^ a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and makes a steep ascent to 
the top of the pass, passing 00 the wny several shepherds* huts, cresses the narrow saddle, and 
de^iids to the Mokta Mahk-ka-koti. At first the descent is very steep ; it then goes through 
thick jungle on tlie left bank of a mountain torrent, which it follows into the valley, which here 
contiacts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; the path continnes down the left bank of the 
stream to camp. (Time occupied in walking, 6 li ) 

(It is said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi, 
except wiien the snow is on the ground, i>r when the streams are in flood: the path is but little 
used.) 

14. Camp . 10 153 Em^mping ground in an open forest at an eleva¬ 

tion of about 1,800 feet above Thien. The path lies 
up a narrow wooded valley, following tbc course of the 
stream mostly by the right b'Jiik : the track, which ia 
undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the stream opposite the 
encamping ground of Mokta Malik-ka-koti is form^ of precipitons grey rock. The ascent to 
the top is about 2.800 feet, and then there is a steady descent of about 3,000 feet ^ but though 
steep, it is good, (l ime occupied in walking, 4 b. 32 m.) 

15. Thibit . , 6 159 A village embedded in fruit and other trees on the 

Domail, or angle formed by the junction of the 
Zamfndar Khsn stream from east and the Kretsini.r 
from the north. Thien lies on both banks of the 
latter stream, on the path between the LoUb valley and Sbaridi. Coolies and supplies are 
procurable from the neighbouring village of Kroras, situated about a mile further down tne valley. 
Path <lowi) the stony bed of a stream, crossing and re-cruasing it two or three times ; it then 
ascends and follows along the spur some way ; short steep descent and cross a stream by a kadml 
bridge ; follow a narrow valley round the spur, and emerge into an open forest bush jungle over a 
spur ; then cross a couple of streans and pass some shepherds’ hute called Taakkol, and down a 
narrow valley by the grassy, shady bank of the stream to Thien. (Time occupuKl in walking, 3 
h 32 m.) 

IG. Matsil . . 13 172 A village lying in the mountainous district between 

the north end of the Kashmfr v.dlcy and the Kishan 
Ganga; it is situated in a narrow valley at the oon- 
) fluence of the Dudi stream, which flo^s from the east, 

with the Posh warm from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a c< nsidcrable stream 
which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga. lat 34*^ 48,'long. 74^ 27' As it approaches the 
Kishan Ganga the banks of this stream are said to become very precipitous, and cannot be traversed. 
Most of the houses are built in a line on the right bank of l^e Dudi stream, which is shallow and 


* A small vil.a^ Id Upper DrawAr, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

Kot, 

1 . Thainoz. . . . fl AGdjarrfoA. Path very rough. 

2 . Kalla WAS ... 6 AGujardoir Path very rough ; cross HaUi Oidt 

3. UunAWA! . . . 6 A village in KigbAn. Hoad good. 

Total . J8 


(This road is only practicable for a short tune in summer.*-[ From nmixM ii^onwaltea.]) 
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fordable, and is also oroesed by a Tcadal bridge. To the south of the village the mountains are 
clothed with forest; those to the north are oorered with grass, with here and there a few pine 
trees. 1 n the Talley to the south of the village there is a somewhat spacious tnarg, or plain, 
watered by the Posbwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extentive grating eonntry, which during summer is visited 
by large number of Gujars and shf^pherds. The lofty ranges of mouQtains are intercected by 
numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill tops the 
shepherds find ample grazing grounds for their docks of sheep. The summer population of this 
district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is an excellent path by the village of 
Erora, which lies on the Schai t scream, alraut 16 miles south-west of Matsil. There is saia to be 
a more direct path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

From Matsil there is said to bo a path leading to Lalpura, in the Lolab valley, by way of 
Korhama; it is divided into two stages, of about 6 ko» each, viz., (1) Matsil to Cburpathri; 
(2) Chnrpathri to Lalpura. This path is not practicable for laden cattle, and is closed during the 
winter months by the snow which collects in the narrow gorges through which it lies. 

In by-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the Chilasu for 
which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited; it now forms part of Gurais. Neither 
coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does 
exist lies to the east of the village, above the right bank of the Dudi stream. When the crops 
are in the ground it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a narrow strip of ground 
by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible sitnation. 

Through rice-fields, along the right bank of stream, path nearly level; cross the Woragadi 
stream close to its junction with the Zamfndar Eh^n: gradual ascent through patches of 
cultivation to a spot called Nonawino, much frequented by Gujars and their flocks* a con¬ 
venient situation for encamping. Thence up the grassy spurs on the north side of the valley, 
erasing several torrente to a Gujar dok; from this the ascent is steep through an open forest to 
the top of Zamfndar Eban. Total ascent, about 4,600 feet. The descent to Matsil is about 
2,700 feet, path mostly good, crosses numerous rills down each side of the mountain in a north¬ 
erly direction, through open forest ; descend spur and cross Matsil ?tream by ford; then down 
the middle of the rnary and ford the Poshwarru stream ch'se to its junction with the Matsil j 
thence along the grassy side of mountain, and descend gradually thr>>ugh open forest above the 
right bank of stream and down the gorge to Matsil. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 29 m.) 

17. Dudi . 9 181 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream; space 

limited as the valley is very narrow ; abundance of 
firewood. On leaving Matsil round the spur and 
through the fields east of village, then up along 
the grassy side of mountain and by a pretty level path, cross the Eatwaru torrent, fordable by 
a kadal bridge, and through forest above the right bank of stream ; passing one or two scattered 
huts, cross the Tsandan Khol, a consideralde torrent, but which can be forded ; then pass more 
hu^, reach a Gujar dok on the right bank of the stream just above the confluence of the Zunda 
stream from the north ; cross the left bank and follow along the bank of the Dudi stream to the 
encamping ground. (Time occupied in walking 3 h. 32 m.) 

18. GsshabT • , 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain just 

above the limit of birch forest, much frequented 
by shepherds. Fuel and water procurable below 
the encamping ground. No supplies. Path 
up the Dudi stream, which towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all seasons. 
When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, a path must be 
taken up along the spur above the right bank as far as the Qdjar dok, situated at the confluence 
of the Zunda stream. On leaving the bed of the stream there is no regular path, and the 
ascent to the tup of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. The top of the moontaia 
(abont 2,200 feet above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy ridge, strewn with roOks. ^6 
descent is at flrst pretty easy ; it then becomes somewhat steeper down a grassy spur, which 
is clothed with birch forest for about two-thirds of the way; cross the Hanti stream, which 
is not deep, about 30 feet wide, with moderate current, and can be forded. The path now 
ascends (about 2,600 feet) a ridge in a north-easterly direction, and is at first very steep, 
and there is no indication of any regular (Ath; it crosses the ridge at its lowest point and foUomi 
along the side of it in a northerly direction, descending gradually; it then beoomee more 
regularly defined, and is almost level. The descent then continues in a north-MSterly direc¬ 
tion to Geshart. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 30 m.) 

19. Baethaok . 4 192 A village of thirteen houses; a little cultivation ; 

water plentiful. The path continues in a north-eart- 
erly direction by a rather steep descent along the 
grassy slopes of the Oeshart mountains ; it crosses a 
stream and enters a forest, and the descent becomes very steep. There is little indication of a path 
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Roult No. 3 —concluded. 


oving to numerous sheep-walks; cross the Lussur Bibi stream and make a short ascent; 
then in an easterly direction by the side of the grassy hill to Bakthaor. (Time occupied in 


walking, 3 h.) 

(The three stages between Bakthaor and Matsil are not equally divided, bnt the Geshart 
camp is at the furthest point |at which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on the 
banka of tbe Dudi stream is the nearest spot arailsble for pitching a tent. Laden ponies trarerse 


this route, but ascents and descents are very severe; and as there is no regularly marked track, 
eacept in some few places and in tbe neighbourhood ol the viilages at the other end of tbe 
journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 


20. GiSbais . . 16 207 Soon after leaving Bakthaor croas tbe Shabapdt 

stream by a iadal bridire; thence through patches 
of forest, Slid rise gradually on to the Tiz-marg, a 
grassy plain surrounded with forest above the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga; tbe oath then lies through fields in a south-easterly direction to the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, below Kanzalw'an. It is nsnal to camp either on the brnk of tbe 
Kishan Ganga, or near the bridge which crosses the Berzi Bak stream. Crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a substantial wooden bridge of ab.rat 110 feet span and 4i feet wide. The bridge is thrown 
across from a rock on tbe right bank to a beach of boulders on the left bank, and when the 
river is in flood a second and smaller bridge is required on the left to cross tbe channel 
which flows on that side of the main sircam. From Kanzalwan road along the bare side of hill 
slight descent, then through trees on tbe bank of the river and ascend to the small village of 
Naiao. Cross spur, ascent on west side gradual, bnt descend on east side a steep zig-zag, Croes 
a stream known as Dnrmat. Here the valley narrows considersbiy. From the bridge to 
Lnrmat there is a foot-path along the course of the river; it is somewhat stony, and in one place 
is carried for 100 or ISO j ards scross the face of a perpendicnhir rock ahnve tbe river, and aerose 
another stream, the Kana Durmai, bv a tadal bridge; then over a grassy plain; erots agun to 
left bank by wooden bridge opposite Wampura np throngh flelds to the village of Kandial; cross 
the Gagan stream by iadal bridge. Through the zidrat of Baba Oarweib on to Laws, and 
throngh fields to Gurais, passing the village of Maatan. When sm w is on tbe ground parts of 
the road are extremely difficult and dangerous, only passable by lightly laden men. (Time ocenpied 
in walking, 5 h, 19 m.) 

The Gdrais fort lies towards the east cod of tbe sootbem portion of the valley, oouapying 
the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet from tbe level of the plain on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east 
and west, and is divid^ by a depression ; tbe eastern portion, which is unoccupied, is kea 
elevated than tbe western, on which the fort stands The fort, which is a square sweei’afs with a 
bastion at each comer, is built of stone and cement, banded together with layers of timber at 
intervals; it is loop-holed, aod (he bastions and psra^t are roofed with shiDgIei;|tbe elevation of 
the connecting waJla ie about 16 feet. There is no ditch round tbe fort j tbe entrance, which it 
surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. The bastion at tbe north-east owner, 
overlooking the bridge, ie the largest and strongest. The bridge is about 125 feet in span 
between the piers ; the river is also fordable for horsemen, except during tbe meltiiv of the 
snows. The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 80 sep<ys, is tbe residence of Malik WaffadAr, 
the descendant of the ancient nawAbs of tbe valley, and now thansdAr of Gfirais under the 
MaharAja’s government; it also contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which trarellei s may procure supplies, A small stream, which flows down from the monntaiiu 
on the south side of the valley, supplies the garrison with wster, or it rosy be obtained from the 
Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath, lire village of Markdt lies about 300 yards to the cast of 
the fort. An extensive camping ground lies across the river. The above route is seldom nsad 
even by natives. From MozafarabAd troops would use the Mari-Kaehmir road snd thence by 
route No. 69. 
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ROUTE No. 4. 

AoBO'ITABAD to SriMAOAR (vid MoZAFAIUBAU and BAXAMt’LA). 
Aulhdril). —Sawasd, 


stage or htltiDa-plocc. 

DlSTiKCh 

Iir ailLBri, 

lK;>cnption, Ac, 

(iiste. 

1 Tot.l. 

1 

1. Manseka 

(A. p. 0 .) j 

15i 


A considerable village on both sides of tbe ro.id, 
and on the left bsink of a large sfream, which is 
crossed by a stibstantial bridge. Supplies procurable ; 
a diik hiingjilow. Koad lie.* tliroutrh the plains, aud 


is broad, level, and fit for carriages all tl*e way. The road to Oghi br.iuclu's off from here. 


(i.) 


3 . ’iiOZkVSHAHkD 

(ft.) 


2. Gabiii . . I [ 34 A large village situated on left bank of Naiii^ukh» 

which is crossed by a suspension bridge of wood and 
iron. A dak bungalow and small and shady enc.iiiip' 
tiiggmiind. First half of road on last stage ; lattiT 
half Hos through the hills; rood smooth and undnlating, and practicable for artillery. Tlit-rc is a 
footpath eid Sian-ka-katta, Maiigli, and Khnirabad to Garhi. A good messenger cun go from 
Abbottabad to Mozafambad in a day. This path becomes impracticable vihen the streams are in 
flood.—[ifVom n^tlhe in/brmation.'] 

10 [ 44 A town situated above the left bank of Kislian 

Qaoga. Supplies abundant; a travellers' bungalow 
on the river bunk below the town ; country hilly, 
without cultivation ; road fair, but stony in parts; 
ascending the Dabali pass, then descending gradually to the banks of the Kishau Ganga, along 
the bed of a mountain torrent. The road from the top of the pass is very ste^p and only suitable 
for baggage aninials. The river is crossed by a rope bridge a little distance above the fort {there 
is also a timber brid^ and a ferry. The river is about 60 yards wide; tbe banks are steep and 
rocky, and strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are accustomed 
to cross on mnsaki at the bend of the river to the south of the town. The bouses are nearly all 
siDgle>storied buildings, and have flat roofs: most of tbe stret'ts are paved with smooth round 
stones. Population 1,200 families. To the north of tbe town tbe ground rises, hiding tlie fort, 
which is situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of the river. 
The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of something less than half a mile. The ridge 
is covered with trees and scrub jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old grave¬ 
yards ; from the ridge the plain sinks down toward ttie fort, a glacis reversed, having its superior 
slope away from the walls. 'Hic fort is situated at the edge of the river, the walls overhanging 
the banks j it is an oblong mas()nry structure, lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, 
measuring between 300 and *400 yards in len^h by about 150 in breadth, and having bastions 
at intervals along the walls; the main entrance is at the south-east comer. The whole building 
is kept in excellent repair, and is Kiid to be well supplied with artillery, stores, and provisions. 

garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men; it furnishes a guard of twenty-five 
men at the rcshleooe of the governor on the south side of the town. Behind tbe fort, under tbe 
south wall, is the cantoumeot, a large square-walled enclosure shaded by some trees; it is usually 
occupied by two r^iraents. Besides the slope to the south, which lus been mention^ as being of 
superior elevation, tbe fort is ooiuiuunded by tbe plateau at a distance of about half a mile to the 
east, and the right bank of the Kishao Gaoga being tbe higher, it is likewise commanded from 
the north and west at short ranges of about 300 yards. On tbe north-east side of the for^ on tbe 
right bank of the river, there is a hii^e clump of trees which shades tbe shrine of ITr Haibut. 

4. Hatiah 

(ft) 


17 


61 


A small villas at the foot the mountoins. 
Supplies procurable ; water abundant; a travellers 
bim:.ralow on tbe bank of the Jbelum. The river is 
, . cnisscd by a rope suspension bridge opposite the 

village On tbe first half of the march there are three or four rather steep and rough pls^» hut 
the remainder is tolerably level, altbongh occasionally rough. The Kishan Ganga flows into tbe 
Jbelum rather more than a mile to the south of Mosafsrabdd, and thence the road ctKitiDo^ 
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Boute JVo. 4 —concluded. 

along the right bank of the latter river throughout the remainder of the route, and is entirely 
oottunanded by the mountains on the left. 

b. Kamda . .11 72 I A very small village. Supplies procurable; a 

(&) f travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plentiful. 

I Road is very undulating, but the nps and down8,though 
I mostly rough, are not usually steep. About 3 or 4 
miles from Hatian there is a very steep and rongh descent to a stream, and there are two or 
three others within about 4 miles of Eanda. In the latter half of the march the road from 
Marf mnj be seen passing along the opposite bank of the river, and the two continue parallel to 
each other nearly all the way to Karamula. 

6. Kathai . . 12 84 A small village on an open plateau high above 

river ; a mud fort just beyond. Supplies procurable i 
water plentiful. A rough march, with two or three 
rather steep places, one about 4 miles, another about 
8 miles from Kanda ; they lead down to mountnin streams, which are bridged. 

7. Shadba . . 12 96 A small village similarly situated to Katbai. Snp> 

(&.) plies and water procurable ; a double-storied bunga¬ 

low. Koad as in last stage ; near 4th mile waterf^l; 
between 6th and 9th there are three or four deep 
ravines, where the road is rather steep and rough. 

8. Ginol . . 14 110 A small village, situated in a little plain above the 

(&.) river, where the valley is very narrow. Supplies and 

water procurable ; a double-storied bungalow near 
the river bank. 

On the first half of the march there are three or four dips, but they are neither rou^h nor 
steep, and the other half of the road is mostly .«mooth and level. There is a ruined sarai about 
half-way, and, just before reaching it. Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and the rope suspension 
bridge which crosses the river just beiond the fort. Chandnian iu the Eamao valley may be 
reached by two paths from this village. 

9. Babam^IiA • . 19 129 A small town, situated on the riglit bank of th4 

(i.) Jbelum, which here becomes navigable, about 150 

yards wide. Supplies procorabJe. A goed road ; for 
the first 13 miles it it smooth and tolerably level 
along the bank of the river ; it then ascends and leads through a short and narrow pass; desoeud- 
ing to tho plains the road leads again to the right bank of the Jhelum and conducts to the town 
of Baraniula. Population 8,00C, 

10. Fatam . • 14 143 Country level, open, and marshy ; road good; 

Patan a large village; supplies go^; camping 
grounA 

11. Sbifaoar . . 17 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good g 

(5,000 ft.) (p. o ) cross aa/a/ at 21 and 41 miles, and Jhelum at end of 

march. 

The above road from Motafarabad to BHrainnla has fallen out of repair, and the MaH 
road along the left bank is now always used in its stead. (Tide Kashmir Uoute-book.) 
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EOUTE Ho. 5. 

-AbbottabId to Srinagar (bt Mozaparabad, the Natishanar Gali, and 

SOP^R, AND ALSO BY MoZAPARABAD, THE TuTMARI GaLI, AND SOPda). 



There ie another path thence to Titwill, 7tb march in thii route, ru.;— 

(1) . DamanchuK, or Ranj^ti, two email villages 

(2) . Khidar dok. 

(3) . Panjkdt, a village. 

(4) . Titwdl. 

This path lies over the mountains and it frequentlj adopted in summer, as being cooler than 
that which follows the coun^e of the Kishan Gaoga. It is closed in the winter. The ascents and 
descents are stated to be steep. A ponj can be bj this path, and in some ^plaoea ridden.— 
.[JVoMi native in/ormatioit.^ 

4. Nd&ASAEAl . 8 lieaving the town, the path, which is pretty level but 

■ ■ —■ 53 somewhat stony, lies along the foot of the hills in 

a north-easterly direction, above the bed of the Kishan 
Ganga; it crosses a small stream just before reaching 
the village of Makri, leaving which it passes along the side of the bill above the river, and turn¬ 
ing down to its bank lies along the water’s edge over the debris at the foot of a steep cliff, until 
it reaches the village of Bror, passing through which and crossing the stream which flows down 
through the north end of the village, it makes a steep ascent by a stony path to the top of the 
spur, on which stands the village of Dhanni. The ^th then turns up through the fields in an 
easterly direction, and is pretty level; it then passes along the precipitous side of the mountain, 
and is rooky and narrow, crossing the Mirkannia stream in a narrow gorge close to a water^U 
which floors into U-j the path, which still lies ^ong the side of the hill, now improves somewhat, 
and crosses^^k^sflUdl stream just below the viili^ of Chammerian, threading some of its 
rioe-flelds the path descends towards the river, passing the fields of Mulwot, after which it makes 
a short rise to the rice-fields of Cbulpani (a baoli and shady trees by the roadside). Path then 
crosses a small stream and makes a rough desoeot through the rice-fields of Batiyan, just above 
the Kishan Oanga, crossing a torrent; it then turns up a narrow gorge, descending and oros^ 
ing the stream at the bottom, and ascendiog in a north-easterly direction to the village of 
Ndrasar^i, which lies some hundrods of feet above the Kishan Gaoga, and at some little distance 
from the river. The most oonveuient place for encamping ia on the ridge near the masjid ; m 
the middle of the village the spime is confined, bat shady. Good water from a spring. Supplies 
and coolies procurable. 

This is a hot, fatiguing march, the path being rough and stony, with numerous ape and 
downs; in some places it would be impassable for cattle. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 55 m.) 
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Bo*te No. 5—continued. 

6. PAVCBaBiJC .1 8 The path, which ie rouffh and stony, descends about 

I ■ " 60 hatf’Way down theside of the spur upon which Ndra- 

* sarii is situated; it then becomes level and smooth* 

turning along the side of the hill at some aistance above the rioe<fielda as for as the village of 
Mandal, from which it passes on above the Eishan Ganga and bends inland to the village of 
Patfka, and rounding the spur turns in a southerly direction, descending towards the bank of the 
KiBhMi Ganga, and passing some fields end a hut below the village of Chun, it crosses a small 
stream at the bend of the river, and turning to the north-eabt ascends the side of the hill, the 
Kisban Ganga flowing below in a narrow rocky channel. The first pai tof the ascent is stony, but 
is nowhere steep. The path crosses a small stream nesr the top, and having ascended about 600 feet 
it rounds the spur, the descent being for some distance rough and stony. The path then lies 
along the grassy side of the hill $ here and thero are a few pine trees; it leads above Achar, a 
bouse surrounded by a few rice^fields, and above Battra with its small Mtch of Indian-com eultl* 
vation j it soon afoer passes through some rioe^fields and above the fields of Seri, after which it 
crosses a small sti^m, the Arlian->a-katta, soon after which it descends by a somewhat steep tnd 
rocky path to the Panohgram stream* whioh is crossed usually bv a bridge cl<»e to its juncti<Mt 
with the Eishan Qanga, from which the path ascends gradually to the fields of Fanchgram. 
During the rice season the ground available for encamping is very confined, there being barely 
space to pitch a tent under one or two trees in the middle of the village. On the latter portion 
of this stage water is scarce. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 25 m.) 

6. KosimDA Nosibi . 9 The path lies along the side of the hill at some 

■ - — I — 69 distanos from the Eishan Ganga; it is at first rather 

steep to the small village of Purlih ; it then de- 
j soends, and is stony, crossing a fordable stream by 

a kadal bridge, and ascends to the fields of Deolian; the path then liee along the side of a 
grassy mountain above the river (here tnd there are a few fir trees), and descends gradually to 
it after having crossed two or three small rills. It then makes rather a rocky ascent to the 
village of Dhaoni* from which it descends again and crosses a stream at the village of Alunda. 
liie path, which is then rough, broken, and stony, descends to, and passes along, the bank of the 
Eishan Ganga, sscendiog and passing through the village of Nosodda, and descending and cross* 
ing the stream, which divides it from Noseri, situated just above the opposite l^k. There 
is a hdnal bridge across the stream, but it might be forded. The two villages are (^uite 
distinct, but their names are usually coupled. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 45 m.) 

7* Titwai . 6 The path at first lies through rice-fields and is 

- 76 rough and stony, leaving which it is level and good 

through some scrub jungle; it then makes a rocky 
descent to the Baka stream, which flows down 
from the Esfir Khun valley. It is crossed by a ricketj lednal bridge, but might probably be 
forded with somo difficulty, except when in fl<^. The path then ascends by zig-sags,and round¬ 
ing the top of the spur passes along the steep side of the mountain ; though mostly covered with 
grass, the hill is very rocky, and here and there small patches of forest. At first the path de¬ 
scends gradually below the village of Battaogi, and is pretty smooth ; it then undulat^ with a 
gradual rise, crossing sundry small rills, and here and there steep rocky places ; having risen to 
a height of 650 feet above the river, it descends, crossing a stream by a small bridge to the 
village of Judara. This descent is very steep and rocky, and the path, which is narrow in places, 
with a sheer fall into the river below, is carried over the face of a patch of rock by a rough 
gallery, and is quite impracticable for cattle. (The path for ponies turns up the hill just beyond 
JBattangi, and passes through the fields of Allkor, descending and rejoining the lower path at 
Ju^ra; it is described as being a rough road, and is considerably longer, involving a stiff ascent 
and descent). 

From JudAra the path descends to a level strip of grass land with trees on the hank of the 
Einhsn Ganga, and passes along it, turning np the left bank of the Kari Nag stream for a abort 
distance to the bridge, by which it is crossed. The channel is almut 80 feet wide, and 

the current strong; the stream is not fordable. 

The village of TitwAl, of about 10 families, lies on the right bank, and the most eligiUe 
emnping ground i* on the bank of the Eishan Gangs, below the wooden bridge. The bank rises 
firom the water’s edge in ledges, which are covered with grass and shaded by rome trees. 
valley of the Eishan Ganga throughout this march is very narrow and precipitous. No habit¬ 
ations or cultivation are met with between Noseri and Judira. The smiUl villages of Battugi 
and Alikur He on the mountain side, at a oooaiderable height above the path. Supplies preesrioai. 

( l ime occupied in walking, 2 h. 46 m.) 
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8. Hlji Nis . . lU ^ I P&tlr leads over the upper bridge over the Kaii 

— — I N^gstream, which is hereabout 50 feet wide, and 

(follows along the left bank, passing under an 
aqueduct of wood, which is carried across the stream and path. The road, which is level and 
good, leads up through the village of Drtngla, turning away from the bank of the stream and 
leaving Dragar on the high bank opposite. The path then croiraes back to the right bank of 
the stream by a kadal bridge, which lies side by side with two aqneducts, and a little beyond 

{ >asse8 the village of Shart; the valley here contracts to a narrow ravine with steep sides, and a 
ittle beyond the village the path bifurcates, the right branch leading to Sopdr, by the I^i 
stream and the Tdtmari Qali. 

Jbr route from Tihodl to Sopikr hp the Tulmari Qali^ see below. 

Keeping to the left, the path ascends the side of the Kol Takri spur, and rounding it passes 
through the village of Chittarkdt, passing which the junction of the Kasi Nig and Shams^bari 
streams is seen in a deep ravine below the path, and soon after the village of Chamkdt is 
reached, whence the path lies along the side of the hill and passes above a patch of cultivation 
and a hut known as Kitta, soon after leaving which the path turns up in a northerly direction 
to the village of Batpura, where the Karnao valley opens out. The path then lies through 
Dildar on to Kandi, a village of some iinportanoe, and from that, following the north side of the 
valley, on to Lutab, and so on to Tangdar, which village lies about i mile north of the Kamao 
fort. 

Leaving Tangdar, the path crosses the stream by a small bridge, and becomes somewhat 
stony, passing successively on the south side of the valley the villages of Gumbal and Bigh, 
and passing on by the right bank of the Sbamshabari stream up to the village of Hijf Ndr, 
which lies on the north side of the road, the village of Dumba being situated about 100 yards 
to the south. An open grassy meadow, shaded by trees, through which a branch of the stream 
flows, offers a convenient place for encamping. Coolies are procurable, and some supplies. 

This U an easy stage, and though involving a rise of over 300 feet, it is so grMual (and the 
path BO good) as to be almost imperceptible. The scenery is very pretty. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 48 m.) 

9. DaavoUBX . 10 The path follows up the course of the Sbamshabari 

- 95 stream, and passes through the cornfields of the vil* 

lage of Natian; these fields extend for a considerable 
[distance up the valley, and are interspersed with 
fine walnut treea. Leaving the fields, the path bifurcates {the branch to the left leads over 
the Kukwa Goli, and is us^ iu winter; following path to the right it enters an open for^t, 
and continues, m before, to rise steadily, but very gradually; it then leaves the forest and 
turns up the midst of the small grassy valley of Jurla; the ascent now becomes rather steep, 
but the path is still smooth and good to the top of the Natishanar (in Kssbmfrf JVaetiekun^ 
cut-nose). The summit of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle, between the lofty rocky mountains 
of Sbamshabari to the south and the Natishanar mountains, of much inferior elevation, to the 
north. After crossing the pass the path descends along the bare side of the mountain, the slopes 
to the south-east, on the opposite side of the valley, being clotb^ with pines. The path is 
for the most part good, and the descent is not very steep f two small streams are cromed; it 
then passes over the end of the spur above the junction of the Bangas stream with the PuUai, a 
smaller torrent which flows from the Natishanar Gali. The path now enters a fine open forest, 
and ^8 somewhat steep to a small stream of water, which it crosses ; it then lies by the left bank 
of tl 3 Bangas stream through open shady forest, and is almost level, with a very gradual de- 
■oeuc. It crosses two sm^ streams, and then to the right bank of the Bangas by ukadal 
bridge, and, ascending for a short distance, passw along a anr»«1 i grassy plain surrounded with 
forest, which lies on the right bank of the river, just below the Odjar dok or settlement Gt Pran- 
giari, which is not a permanent village, but is usually occopied by some shepherds* families during 
the summer months. The best camping ground is under the trees at the north-east end of tiie 
plain, at the west side of the pine-clsul spur, about seven miontes* walk firom the bridge. No 
sup^ies; water from the streuo below. 

This ronte, vtd the Natishanar Gali, is dosed for three months in winter, November, Deoem* 
her, and January, at which season the path by the Kukwa Gali is adopt^ This path, as has 
been stated, branches off to the north, just beyoud the village of Natian; the ascent is shmrW 
but rather steep; the descent long and easy. T%is route is open throughout the year, thealG* 
tude of the pass, which lies at the nor^-weet end of the Natishanar mountain, being vtfy 
iiiconsidcraUo. By the Kukwa Gali route the stages are-^1) Haji Nir to Bangwir dok 8 kea ,* 
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Route No, 6 —coDtiDued. 

(2) Bangwar dok to Riri, n email village .oa the left bank of the Kamil, n lew luilee weet of 
Sbaldrah. The path ie good and fit for ladeo cattle .—^From naHne u^formation.'} 

(Time occupied m walkiog, 4 b. 9 m.) 

10. SHALdsAH . . 10 The path rieee over the end of the spar opposite the 

■ 106 confluence of the Budinanibal or Burentmba) itreHin. 

The ascent is easy (about 3(X) feet), and the path 
then descends gradually through the forest, crossing 
the Mara Surri stream; then becomes almost level, with very slight descent. The village of 
Zunareshi is passed on the slopes of the hill on the left bank of the river, and on the right 
bank is a hut, which used to be occupied by a few sepoys to prevent unauthorized emigration 
from Kashmir. The forest then becomes more open, and the path soon afterwards crosses 
to the left bank of the Kamil by a Jcadal bridge; it might also usually be forded. The path 
turns inland through tree jungle, and crossing a small stream passes along above and through the 
fields of Riri: these fields extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the river. 
Reaching a mass of rock with some stunted deodars on it, the path divides, the road to Shaldrah 
turning down to the right, and the main path leading straight on to the village of Hanchgram. 
Turning to the right, the path passes dowu throngb the rice-fields above the left bank of the 
Kamil, leaving the oonsiderable village of Pansgram about i mile to the left, and Hanchgram 
on the right bank of the Kamil; the path then leaves the bank of the stream, and pss'^cs down 
through the rice-fields to the village of Alser, passing through which it coutinnes down the 
fields and along by the river bank below the village of Samutwari, opposite Cliampui-a, beneath 
which village there is a ford ; the path then turns rather inland to the fort and village of ft»ha> 
liirah. The most convenient place for encamping is between the fort and the river, where 
there is grass and some shady trees; or in the grove just north-east of the fort. ISuppiiea 
obtainable. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 11 m ) 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of the river; it is sur¬ 
rounded by open fields, and there is a grove of tredk on the north-east side. It is a well-built 
structure, of the usual square form, with a bastion tower at each cumcr. The lower portion 
of the walls, which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper portion 
being of suti-dricd bricks. Both walls aM iMstions are loopholed, and roofed with birch b«rk, 
covered with a layer of earth. The entrance is at the south-east comer ; cloee to the gateway 
there is a tiiasjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream from the Kamil, 
which is carried under the walls, ^r its water-supply; there it likewise a small spnng near the 
entrance. The fort is Knid tu coutain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by 500 men. Rim 
Singh is the present killadar. 

11. CnoOAL « I 13 The path crosses the two branches of the Kamil 

-118 by kitdal bndges, onC turns through the fields to 

the left of the village of Lr»ng Kure«hu, on to llli- 

I gam, and paiu-iug through the village it crosses a small 

stream bv a Jcadal bridge, and rise# slightly over a level slope from the mountsins to the 
village of Dulipura. where it crosses a shallow stream iti a deep bed, and leaving the 
villages of Sunnmulla and Kalipura on the right hand, the path passes along the edge and over 
the end of a wooded eminence to the village of Wuperzoin ; it theu jiasseo through noe-fields 
to open ]UMe forest, and descends gradually a spur between the villages of tVarpiira and Wurgot 
into a long narrow valley, and crosses a small stream to the village of Halapura, and on by tiie 
north side of the valley to the village of Girpdra, and on to the large village of Magham, 
about which there are some fine shady trees and two springs. The village extends for some 
distance along the path, from which i( passes on, leaving Dewaspdra on the right bank to Nilpurm 
(a tine spring), and to liatpura at the end of the spur, and thipoiigh the rice-fields by Huitapdr 
to Wadpum, which lies oa both banks of the Pohru. There is no bridge, but the 
river is fonlable, except from April to July, or during floods, when there w a ferry. After 
crossing the Hohru, the path is broad, dry, and level, pussing the village of Kallangaui just oa 
the right hand, and on to Chogal, where there is good ground for cucam)MDg. Water from the 
Kamil, and supplies are procurable. (Time occupied in walking, 4 b. ^ m.) 

12. Sopda .: 13 I The path crosses the bed of a small nalm aud a 

_I 131 low spur, and then lies through bush jungle, croarittg 

I the of the Tali Kol, an old canal passing between 

I the village of Pohrupet, on the opposite bank of the 

river, and Bardpura and ZohMr about a mile to the left; the path then passes on t<» ao 
orchard called Pandit TsiUhksk where the road divides. The path to Bamay c<mtiiiuai 
straight on; that leading towards Sopur turns rather to the right, lesving the vill#4fe of 
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BOTITES IK KASHMfB AKD LADIk. 


Route No. 5 —concluded. 

Natlpura on the left hand, and tbe village of Sunawain, with its fine grove of chunars, 
the bank of the Fohru, at a little distanre to the right of the path. (B<Mtts usually ply as 
high as this village at all seasons of the year.) The path, which is broad and level, crosses the 
Zinda-ka^Kad (almost dry) by a bridge, and a little further on crosses another nala by a bridge 
just before passing the village of Siul; the road continues as before, and passing through a 
clump of fine chunar and other trees, reaches the outskirts of the town of Sopur, of about 
1,500 houses. There is a laraddri for travellers, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, just 
above the town. Supplies are abundant. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 20 m.) 

Good road. The journey from Sopur to Srinagur 
146 i is generally accomplished by boat, and occuiuai 
about 14 hours. 

Good road. 8 t 0 Uoute No. 44, 

Between Mozafarabdd and Titwil this road is very 
rough and difficult, and impracticable for laden 
cattle; during the summer months the lower portion 
163 I of the valley of the Kisban Ganga is oppressivdy 
hot: there is another lying over the mountains. 
Between Titw^l and Sopdr, the path is excellent, and quite practicable for laden ponies; 
tbe Natishanar pass presents no difficulties, and that by the Kukwa Gali, which is used in 
winter, is said to be equally good. 

TITWiL TO SOPtiB BT THB TflTMAEI GALI. 


IS. PatAs 


14. Sbinaoab 


Total 



1. SrsiptBA 

2. Chahdhias 

3. BOsea 

4. Labch 

5. Lahotat 


6. SOT^B 


Total 


14 


10 


16 


16 

30 


40 

49 


A village on the right hank ot the Kama river. 


A doi, or to Gratpatbra, another doi about halt a 
mile further on. Crosa tbe Tiitmari Oali. 

A village on left bank ot Marwar river. 


65 


A pony can be taken by this route and ridden at 
intervale. The path ie eaid to be smooth and level, 
bat obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed 
during four months in winter. Supplies and coolies 
. are obtainable at all except tbe third stage. 

From Makam. a village in the Kamao valley, situated about two ko» south of Sudipdra, tile 
first stage on tbe above route, there is a path leading to the village of Beliasa, situated in a 
district of the same name on the right bank of tbe Jbelum—(1) Makam to Beyshi, a village 
on the south side of the pass, 10 kot. Path lies by the village of Uutrian, crossing the Bowkand 
or Eeyshi Gali. (2) Beliasa, 10 kot, passing the village ot Bandi. This is described as being ■ 
rough road, both ascent and descent very steep. 

J^m Chaudnian, the second stage ou the above route, there are paths to Oingl, a village on 
the right bank of the Jhelum— (1) Chandnian to Earamoru, a dok in the valley at the soniM 
of the Kattai stream. (2) Gorithal, a dok just above the villa^ of Fatribal. (3) Gingl. This 
is merely a footpath, and is described as being very rough. There is another footpath by way 
of the Kszi Nig—(1) Chandnian to Kazi Nag dok; (2) MuUa-angan dok; (3) Latchipura, a 
village about 2 kot above Gingl. From Mulla-angan there is also a footpath to Limbmr, a 
villa^ about 3 kiu above Nangam, on the right bank of the Jhelum; it is two stages, st^ 
ping at the Banni dok midway.—[AVom mUive information.^ 

There is also an excellent road from Sopdr to Gulmarg which lies on the slopes cd tiie 
mountains about 17 miles to the south-weet. It is considered two stages. See Soute 2fo. 67. 
[ Montgomerie—Satee. ] 
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SOOTKS IN KASHm/b AND DAdXk. 


EOTJTB No. 5 (a). 

Ali Mauk Makhi (Deosai) to Khibim Villaob (Astor). 
Authorxtg. —Ahmed Au Khan (1889). 


Stage or haUiog-place. 


DlBTAirO ZK KILU. 


I Interme- 1 
diate. 


Description, Ac. 


Junction Routes I ... | 11 2 Route from Alt Malik Msrhi to joucUon of route 

JNos. 5 (a) & 9 (a). | j No. 9 (a), with this Route a distance of 11 miles and 

2 furlongs, is described in Route Ko. 9 (a), and 
from thia junction this Route begins. At the junc¬ 
tion there is ample open ground for encamping on, but in winter it is covered with 6 or 6 feet 
of snow. No wood or grass to be had. Prom here the road takes an easterly direction over very 
flat open country, passing a small lake on the north at 2 miles 6 furlongs. At 3 miles 4 furlong 
asceuds a very low and easy koial which overlooks another, but larger, lake called Charcbori Sai, 
area miles and very deep. To the left, and running close to north edge, it passes over easy 
ground till it gets to another hiw watershed, called Charcbori, at 4 miles 2i furlongs. From here 
there is an easy descent for several miles along the right bank of the stream, until it meets with 
a small saddle at 11 miles 2 furlongs, descending winch it joins the road from Kashmir vi& Astor 
to Gilgit, at 12 miles 2 furlongs. The stream along the right bank of which this road runs joins 
the fiurzil river about 3 furlongs south-east of junction of roods; and the baiting-place and 
d^k ehokif called ChilAn Kotbi, along the main road, ia 1 mile 3 furlongs to the south. The road 
DOW gradually descends, with no obstacles of any kind, and arrives at village. 


Dls 


16 0 


27 2 


Halting-place consisting of ten bouses, thirty in- 
habitauto, ninety cattle, a limited quantity of wood 
and grass, and uotbiug else. 2 furlongs to the east 
of DAs the road crosses a bridge 26 feet loug and 6 
broad. Depth of water here 3 feet. From here for one mile goes through cultivatiou, on the 
right bank of the fiureil river, enters waste land for another mile, passes a small patch of cnlU- 
vation, and arrives at Kakan. Passing to the west of this village it goes on over easy ground, 
enters cultivation at 3 miles 2 furlongs from DAs and the village of Kfairim Chalting-place) 
2 forlonga further on or 4 miles 1 furlong from DAt« 

There is a woodeu bridge here over the Kfairim naldt 
a small stresm that comes down froni the bill side oo 
the nortb-«ast and joins the Burzil river 2| furlongs 
south of Kfairim. This bridge is 15 feet long and 4| 
broad. 


4 1 
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EOUTE No. 6. 

AsTOE TO Bunak (Chilas). 


Authority —Biddulph {from native information). 



DiSTAXCI 

IS mass. 

Descriptioo, A«. 

i 

1 

Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Tot»l. 

1. Chubit 

2. Kino Maiaeo Ma- 

9 


A village in the Toahing glen of Astor. 

BOOIBI 

12 

21 

Camping grouud. 


6 

27 

Ditto. 

4. Zamalabazi 

12 

39 

Camping ground Cross Masenu pass, impassabla 
for horses; closed altogether for nearly half tba 
year. 

6. Bunab 

10 

49 

Village of 70 h 'uses; small fort. 


b2 
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BOrTES IN KASBHfB AND LAdIk. 

Route No. 6—concluded. 

The names given between Cburit and Bonar cannot be traced on the map, but it is evident 
that this route is that commonly known as the Mazenu pass. This pass is 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently is only open for a few months. From Bupal, 6 miles beyond Gburit. 
the road lies for about 14 miles over, or alongside, a glacier at the southern foot of NangaParbat. 
It then crosses the Mazenu pass. 


[ Barrow*'] 


EOUTB No. 7. 

Astok to Bond<j.* 
Authority —Biddulph. 


1 

stage or haUlng*place. 

DxatANca tm hilm. 

Description, Ac. 

Inter* 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. RtrUEEB . 

2. Camp, foot op 

8 

8 

A very small village. Koad up Parishing valley, 
which stream has to bo crossed twice. It is bridged. 

HaBFO PA33 

9 

17 

At 2 miles pass road Inadiug ly Trougo pass. Gra¬ 
dual ascent the whole way. 

3. POPOTHITNO 

12 

29 

Leave Parishing valley and cross Harpo pass 
(16,785 ft.). A mile of glacier has to be crossed. 
XTnladen ponies can travel in summer. Camping 
ground. 

4. Bilamile . 

81 

371 

Extensive village. Boad good down Harpo valley. 

B. Mendi 

10 

471 

The chief place in Bondu district. Much cultiva¬ 
tion. A steep descent to ludus river. 


* This route U shown on Indian Atlas Sheet 27A, (S.E.) 


\harrov).'\ 


EOUTE No. 8. 

Astob to Skard<j. 


1 

1 DuTAKca nr milu. 1 


Stage or faalting-place. 



Description, Ac. 


Inter- I 
mediate. I 

Total. 1 

i 

.. 


There are two routes, that by Alumpi La (or pass) and that by the Banok La. The first goes 
up the rieht bank of the right branch of the Astor river as far as Qadhai and then crosses the 
watershed into the Sbigatang valley, down which the road goes to the Indus. The distance is 
89 miles, vide Iloute Jio. 61. 

The ^nok route goes up the Parishing ravine and then cit»ses the watershed into the 
Sbigatang valley. The distance is about 73 miles, tide Boute No. 60. Both routes are vtfy 
difficult. 
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ROUTKS in KASHIlfR AND LAdIk. 


BOUTE No. 9. 


BANDipdRA (KASHMfa) TO OiLGiT (viA Kahri Pass). 
Authority. —Barroit. 



Baudipura w a small village at the northern end of the Wular lake. It is reached by boat from 
enna^r in about 12 honre and is the usual starting point for Gilgit or Skardu. It stands 
amidst much nee cultivation. Water supplies and firewood abundant. Elevation 5,200 feet. 

1. TbXobal (9,620 ft.) 9 ... On leaving Bandipdra the road runs along th« 

foot of some stony hil*s on the right for half a mile, 
passing Nauplir, a hamlet of ten boase#. At i a mile 

A M. g i. ji v crosa the MadmaUi, a 9'?ift stream, about 20 feet wide 

^* 1 *. . ^®®P» “7 * wooden bridge, practicable for laden mules. The road then goes 
through irrigated fields for about a mile, passing en route the hamlets of Kaharpur and Sonwe- 
ban (eight or ten bouses each). At 1J mile cross the Bndkal Nadi, 3 feet deep, but a rapid torrent 
unfordable. The bridge is a wooden one, about 7 feet broad and 20 yards in length. 
At 2t miles Mehtargnon, a hamlet of 12 houses. Just short of this the road begins to ascend, 
rasg hamlets of Dar Muhammad and Kralpura. At 44 miles hamlet of Naugaum, where there 
IS sumcient space for a small camp. Water, forage, and firewood plentiful. The road now 
b^m« very steep indeed, the gradient being about 1 in 7. At 74 miles pass a <idk choH on the 
left of the road, which now enters a fine forest. The road still ascends, but not so steeply as 
before. At 84 miles the top of the ascent may be said to have been reach^'d. Ju*t beyond this 
the forest opens out into glades suitable for encamping. In the further glade (at 9 miles) there 
IS a large pond at which auimals can be watered. Forage and firewood abundant ; no suppliet. 

S. CftfBAi OB OiTBl 11 20 j From Trfigbal there is a very steep ascent through 

(8,790 ft.) j forest fw several hundred feH, then fairly level open 

ground for a quarter of a mile, and then a very steep 
I rocky ascent to the level of the pass (24 miles). Here 
there is a ddk ehoki. For the next 2 miles the road is fairly level, winding among ^e open 
rounded tops of the watershed. Pass the trigonometrical stations, which lies a few hundred yards 
to the left of the road, and 200 feet above it (elevation 11,950 feet). The road crossing after the 
watershed commences to descend gently by a long, narrow, bare spur for another 2 miles. It then 
becomes steeper and, finally re-entering the forest, descends by a series of abnipt and very difficult 
zig-zags to the level of the Uurzil, or Zotkasu, stream at Zotkaeu, which is merely an open fan of 
ground with a ddk cioki. Here cross a tributary of the Burzil by a narrow wooden bridge ; the 
st^m is, however, fordable. The road now lies along the left bank of the river for a couple of 
miles, descending a thousand feet in this distance. The camping ground at Gursi is fairly 
good.^ Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from the river. The best ground lies acr<Ms the 
Ousain torrent, which here joins the Bdrzil from the west, a wooden bridge crossing it. 

This march, though only 11 miles, is a very severe one. The ascent aud descent are very bad, 
mid, when the pass is covert, four difficult miles of snow are added to the other diifirultiee of the 
march, besides which the Burzil valley is very subject to avalanche* and snow drifts. Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission, crossing the Trigbal on July 6th, was 8 hours ea roate. The snow, lu>w- 
ever, was abnormally heavy and late. 

3. EahzaiwAb . 6 26 Road lies along the left bank of the Zotkasu s^^mub 

(7,500 ft.) and is fairly eMy, except here and there, where eome 

small mountain torrent has to be cr ose c d, or an 
avalanche obstructs the way. At 54 milei the road 
quits the river bank for a short distance in order to cross a projecting spur; a short sig-iag on the 
other side brings it again to the level of the river At 54 miles cross the Zotkasu river, wbwe 
an island divides its stmm in two parts, by a couple of narrow wooden bridges, each about 4 feet 
broad and 12 feet to 20 feet long. At6 miles RanzalwAn, a camping ground, in the angle between 
the Kisbsn Oanga and Zotkasu. Ample S|AGe for a regiment. Firewood and forage abundant. 
This is an. unnecessary stage (vide footnote on next page) 








ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 9 —continued. 

4 . GCeais (8,160 ft.) 9i 354 Cross the Kishan Ganga immediately on earing 

camp by a single span bridge, about 6 feet wide ; 
animals must be led over singly, as it sways a good 
deal. The river bed is here about 70 yards brtmd. 
At 2 miles pass hamlet of Nelgaon (four houses)* At miles cross to the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga by a single span bridge, 40 jards long and 10 feet broad. Here again animals must be led 
over singly. At 5k miles the road ascends by a steep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends 
to the Gurais valley, which is about 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated and 
affords splendid pasturage. It eontains, besides the Giirais fort, four or five small villages of log 
huts. At 7f miles Walpur (twenty-five houses). At 8 miles Khandidl (thirty houses) about 
k mile to the right of the road is pHSsed. At 8i miles close to a zidrat, a rapid torrent, 2k feet 
deep, is crossed j though fordable, a bridge is very desirable. At 8i miles village Danwar twenty- 
eight houses). At 9i miles the road passes between the half ruined fort of Gursis and the river, 
which is here crossed by a single span bridge, 40 yards long, the camping ground being on the 
right bank. This ground is bare, atony, and hot, and the meadow land west of Walpur is 
better suited for camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buck¬ 
wheat, and peas alone are grown. The valley is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, on 
the north by great steep cliffs of limestone. (For an account of Qurais, vide Route No. 69.) 

B. BA]!fOi>A (8,660 ft.) 9 44k On leaving camp the road follows the right bank of 

the Euhan Ganga for a mile and a half. At Achur, 
a Bhot village of eight bouses, it turns up the Bdrzil 
valley, which is a narrow defile, bounded by mountrins 
riling 4,000 feet or 6,000 feet above it. At 3 J miles pass village of Chewal (forty houses). At 4k 
miles cross Burail stream by a wooden bridge, 12 yards long and 5 feet broad (animals must be 
taken over singly). At 6k miles re-cross to right bank by a similar bridge. At 61 miles pass 
hamlet of Dddga.y, where there is a ddk ehoJci and three or four houses. At 8 miles pass hamlet 
of Zekn or Zingai (five houses). At 9 miles reach camping ground at Bangla, or, more properly 
speaking, Hanrai, the true Bangla being a mile further on. The camping ground is on a grassy 
sloping shoulder or ledge, several hundred feet above tbe Burzil river. Water from a mountain 
torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful. The road, though a mere path, is fairly good through¬ 
out and presents no difficulties. 

6. Jabju (11,174 ft.) 3k 48 The road follows the river bank for a mile, being 

usually a hundred feet or so above it. At 1 mile a 
camping ground (also called Bangla) is reached. 
The space here is somewhat restricted, nnd tbe ground 
a mile back is preferable. The road now turns sharp to the left (northwards) and ascends the 
hill. At li milw pass Gurikdt, a hamlet of eight houses, about half a mile to the left. At 8k 
miles reach Jarju, an undulating grassy plateau, with an excellent and plentiful water-supply. 
This would necessarily be the stage for any large force, as Mehtar Dobun, 3 miles further on, is 
not suited for a large encampment. 

7. KaIiA Pasi . . 13 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

(10,600 ft.) a mile. It then winds in and out, up and down, 

aoroM tbe spurs from the Gatami or Gotamara 
mouQtain for several miles. At 3 miles pass the cunp- 
fog ground of Mehtar Hobun, situated in a sloping bay of tbe mountains. At 6k miles reach the 
crest of the Eamri pass (13,100 feet). The road so far is by no means difficult when clear of 
snow, but under snow is very difficult indeed. 

8. SH^EABaaAS 11 72 Bead along the right bank of the Kala 

(9,600 ft.) (or Kamri Dara), at first easy and level. At 2} miles 

cross a projecting spur by a very steep and difficult 
sig-zag. 

v' Boad along right side of the valley; fairlye^. 

(8,600 ft,) At 1 mile pass Ispi (eight hoi^) on platan opposite 

At Ik mile Gomai (ten houses). 

From the kotal the descent is very easy for about k of a mile. The path then enters an 

Por troops, all things eonsidtred, it would perhaps be better to adopt the following stages, v»*. 

1. Tragbal. ^ . . 9 

*• «firai.11 30 

3. Gnrais, v%e., meadows west of Walpur . 13 S3 

4. Bsngla.lU 44t 

tro.p.« Mim.ll Th. .t«* 
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B0UTS8 nr K&SHUfB AND LADiK. 


Ronie No, B —continued. 

excessively steep nTine, down which it zigcags for About 400 feet (T^ioel). At 6i mites strike 
the left bsnk of the Kunri Dare, which is here forded. For the next 4 milee the road folloK^ the 
left bank of the river and is feirly easy. It then re-crosses to the right bank. At 13 miles, cross 
the Kala Pani, aa affluent from the east, by a wo^en bridge, 20 feet long, 8 feet broad. Here 
there is an excellent grassy camping ground suitable for a large force. Forage abundant. Water 
from river. 

The Eamri Dara throughout is a narrow valley, averaging i to i a mile in width, between 
bare, rooky hills, rising about 3,000 feet above it. 

At 3 miles scattered hamlet of Dirla (fourteen houses). The road now becomes rather bad ; 
at 7 miles cross to left bank by the usual single s^ian timber bridge ; at 6t miles pass villagt* of 
Tain on opposite bank. At 9 miles Gurial (fivebooses), at lot miles enter the open ground in the 
angle between the main valley and the Mfr Malik Dara. Here there is ample space for etioamp* 
ing a large force. Forage plentiful. 

At five miles cross a fine torrent draining from the sonth-east. At 8 miles cross the Loiabalo 
river, and at 5 miles pass the camping ground at that spot. The river is about 3 feet deep, the 
bridge 4 feet wide and 30 feet long. The camping ground is not a good one At 10 milee pass 
the fine open plateau of (?) Layin-hudar, on the opposite side of the valley. Here there are a few 
housee and a little cultivation. From here Is a route up the fine valley to the south-west, which 
leads to Kanzalwdn by what is known as the Ougai route. At 11 miles reach Shankarghar, a 
miserable hamlet in the centre of a fine open plateau <>n the right side of the valley. Excellent 
camping ground, water and forage abundant. The valley throughout this march is about half a 
mile broad, and there are no difficulties except the zig-zag mentioned above. 

10. Gunkdt . . 12k 96| Cross the Mfr Malik Dara (unfordable) by a bridge 45 

(7,800 ft.) feet long and 4 feet broad. Pass village of Kattu fifteen 

houses). At li mile Maichoh (twenty-five houses', at 3 
miles Chug4m (twenty-two bouses). IHiis is the usual 
stage instead of Rattd, bat it makes the march from Shanlurgarh very long, and is besides a very 
small and tnid encamping ground. Quarter mile further on pass a bridge across the main river, but 
do not cross by it. At miles cross the Bdpal river by a bridge, 45 feet loog and 4 feet broad, river 
nnfordable. Grand view of Nanga Farbat up the valley. A mile further on a steep spur is crossed 
by a stony and ^fficuU iig<asg. At 7i miles pass the junction of the Bolashbar •ala, which comet 
down from the south-east At 8t miles cross the river by a bridge, 5 feet wide and 60 feet long 
(tiBgle span); at 10 miles re-oross to left bank by a bridge 30 feet long. At lli miles first hamlet 
of Qurikdt, which, with its fields and bouses, is scattered over about a mile of ground. Camp on 
the polo ground at the further end of Gurikot, just beyond the old nrined native fort, or t6i. 
Supplies scarce. From here onwards the river is known as the Astor. 

When the river is low, instead going along the left bank, after croasing the Bfinal river 
cross to the river bank of the Astor by a bridge, re-crossing to left bank at 12 miles. Tois is a 
much better road, with no bad gradients to sp^ of. 

11. Astob (Ipgah) . 61 102 A short and fairly easy march, at i a mile pass 

(7,800 ft.) Kinedas (twelve bouses) on the opposite bank, and at 2t 

miles Phin^ (ten houses),also on opposite bank. At 8i 
mile* reach the Balan plateau, which extends for over 
a mile, the road skirting its fields, and houses, of which the total number is aliout thirty. 
For the next mile or so the rond is carried along the slopes skirting the Astor river. At 5i miles 
reach Idgab, where there is a large orchard and the Astor polo ground, which together form an 
excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile f 4:tber on. 

12. Dabheiw . 121 114i Starting from Idgah, at 1 mile reach a deep and 

(7,900 ft.) narrow ravine with steep banks, on the opposite side 

of which is the fort and town of Astor or Hasora. 
The fort is quite untenable against modern fire-arms, 
The garrison live in the town, just beyond which there is another deep ravine to be cr<^issed, 
Astor being situated on a spur between these two ravines. The now winds along the steep, 
arid rocky slopes which hem in the Astor river. Wetweeu the 2Dd and Srd miles pa*i» the two 
hamlets of Lds (eight or ten ho«wea each) on the opposite bank. At 4J miles cro^s tin* A'-t^r rivei 
by a bridge afeet wideand 80 feet lonsr. At6 miles re-cross to left bank by a simdar but shorter 
bridge. At 9i miles Harcho (twenty-five hoasc?s). At 10 miles Liskonib (ten ho!i«esi; ci«»e to 
both these villages there are bridges about 20 feet long acrosa side torrents, winch, th<»ugh but 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, would be very difficolt for animals to ford At Ihishkin there are twemy-fivo 
houses, a and four water-mills. Camping ground in the terraced fields whi<'h surround it. 

This march is a very trying one i'T man and beast, snd in some places it is extremely bad, con* 
sidering it u supposed to be a made road 
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Route No, 9 —continued. 

13. DoiIk . . 8 122i Nearly 8 mites of steady ascent by a tolerable road, 

(8,500 ft.) then turning a spur enter a pine forest in a bay of the 

hills. Wind through this for about 3 miles, fording 
several shallow streams. Pass the upper hamlet of 
Turbling (six houses), standing on open ground at 6i miles. Descend into a deep ravine with a steep 
and difficult ascent on the far side. At 6i miles reach the top of along spur, whence there is a 
grand view of the Indus and the snowy range north-east of Gilgit. From this point there is a 
steady descent to DoUn, a village consisting of six bouses and two burjs. A garrison of 50 
men is mamtained here as a prot^tion against Chilasf raids. Camp in the terraced fields clo«e by. 
Better ground might be found a little higW up the stream. Water good. Forage and firewood 
abundant on the bill-sides a little above DoUn. 

14. Dachkat . . 8^ 181 Prom Doi^u the road leads up the hill side for 

(4,200 tt.) 24 miles by a narrow, and in some places difficult, path 

to a point just below the summit of the Hatu Pir 
(10,250 ft.) It then descends the bare rocky 
slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally speaking, i m4) for 
about 5 miles, when the Astor river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashmir and Gilgit, and is especially trviog in summer, as there is no water en route. Laden 
animals take about 3 hours to descend, while the ascent is terrible. The Astor river runs in a 
deep trough with terrific force. It is crowed by a single-span wooden bncl (e, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There are also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above on either side are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison of 25 sepojs under a native officer. 
The place is known as Ram Oh4t or Shaitan Nara. There is no room to encamp ie*‘e. The road 
now mounts the cliff, which is 200 feet high, apd then winds along its face till thi descent to the 
Bachkut na^n (called MIsikin in the map) ia reached. Camp may be pitched ei>her here or in 
the angle between tlie Astor and Indus rivers. In either case the campin.' gro md is hot, dusty, 
and stony ; nothing but water procurable. This, though a short march, is a very trying one. 

There is an alternative route thd Botin Pafu, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 miles 
above Ham Ghat. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs, but unladen horses can be 
taken by it. 

15. Djbot oe Sai 0 140 On leaving the Dacbkat nala the road ascends 

(4,250 ft.) a hundsed feet or so to the plateau above, and for the 

next 54 miles is fairly level and good, traversing what 
on the Peshiwar frontier would be known as maira, 
a desolate stony plain at the foot of the hills. It then crosses the Bunji *»a/a, a clear, shallow, 
rapid stream in a deep ravine about 100 yards broad. Ascending the opposite bank, cultivated 
fields and plantations are entered. At 6 miles Bdnjf fort. Water and shade abundant, forage and 
firewood obtainable. A mil® or so beyond, and 700 feet below, is the ferry across the Indus. 
There two boats are maintain^, each capable of carrying four horses or twenty maunds at a 
trip. On the opposite bank, at the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai fort, which commands the 
ferry, but is a place of no strength. 14 mile up the left bank of the Sai »ala is Darot, a hamlet, 
with an abundant supply of good running water, and rouud which there is ample space to 
encamp. If preferred, camp might be form^ either at Bdnji or at the mouth of the Su nala 
close to the fort. 

16. FabI (4,330 ft.) . 10 150 Through abandoned fields for about a mile, ordering 

two fine watercourses, then across the Sai nala by a 
bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet long, water 8 feet 
deep. The road now turns up the Irit bank of the 
Damot na/o. At 14 miles pamot (fourteen houses), with orchards and cultivation abemt it. It 
then bends north-west, returning to the Sai nala, the right bank of which it follows till Cbalirkdt 
(twentv houses) is reached at o miles (elevation 5,050) Here cross to the left bank by a bridge 80 
feet long and 34 feet wide. The river is only 2 feet or 3 f<»et deep, but is rapid and for the most 
part difficult to ford. At Chakarkdt there is a very nice little enesmping-ground. After oroei^ 
ing the river the ro;»d turns south-east and ascends 'the watershed between the Gilgit and Sai 
valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred feet, then a mile of fairly level ground, then another 
slight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). From this point there ia a sharp and 
very rcx ky difficult descent of a thousand feet to the stony plain below. Two miles from tlm 
foot rt'Hch Pa. j, a rocky arid spot close to the river, from which very muddy drinking water is 
obtained. I’here is a dak choki at Parf, but no other bouses. Koad generally good, except Uts 
desceut mentioned. 
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SOUTBS IN ClSHVfR AND LAD^K. 


Boute No. 9 —coDcIaded. 

17. MikiwIb . . 14 i 164 BoAd pood over for 4i miles. The hills then 

(5,050 ft.) I impmpe on the rivrr and the road becomes very ba4» 

j indeed, beinp carried along the steep slope* of the 

> i hills a hundred feet or so abore the nver. Frequent 

ascents and descents. At 7 miles pass Chamogah (ten houses) on opposite bank. At lOi miles 
there is a bad descent to the river bed. rrhich is followed for i a mile ; then commences a rocky 
ascent, which ultimately becomes frightfulh ‘^teep, narrow, and tortuous, only just practicable for 
laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. The Gilgit vallry now lies spread before one, and 
the road descends gradually into it, crossing several ravines. At 13i miles cross the Minawir 
mttla, a stream of excfllent water flowing in a deep ravine, and at 14 miles camp in a plaDUtioD. 
Good Writer from irrigation channels. Ample sp.ice around for a large camp. The village of 
Miuau4r lies nearly a mile to the south-east (twent^'-five houses). 

IS. Gilgit (4,890 ft) 6 172 Bead across the plain, 8 feet wide and good 

thiou:;hout. At miles pais village of Sakwar. 
The uc.xt 3 or 4 miles are over a bare stony waste. 

I At 6 miles enter cnltivation, passing the village of 

Jutial, which lies half bidden by fruit-trees. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilgit, which is garri¬ 
soned by about l,t<)0 of the maharaji’s troops. There is a good camping-ground m a gTo\e a few 
hundred yards fnnher on. Abundant water and shade. Supplies procurable. 

Aofe on road from Srinagar to GUgit* 

The road over the Kainri pass is in summer an ea.«y one, but when covered with snow it it 
more or less impassable for troops. The road between the Kamri jass ai»d Astor has been 
con-stnicted without the slightest attention to gradient. It is often nothing better than what in 
India would be called a p^o-dandt. TVatt'r throughout is plentiful. Forage and firewood are 
obtainable in large quantities, but other supplies are scarce, as the villages in the valley are few, 
smull, and poor. 

Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as a footpath indifferently 
made, but 6t for pAck-mules and ponies, if led sepaiatelr and not chained together. There if, 
however, one portion of the ro.«d. that down the Hatu Pir, ebich presents difficulties of the wont 
description. So bad indeed is it that I cannot conceive any portion of it being forced by in 
enemy from fhe north, if resolutely defended by a small force. 

The Astor river is, if the bridge at Ham Ghat be destroyed, in itself a very formidable obstacle. 
It is a raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep, which can only be croased 
by a bridge, while there are no laige trees or other materiHl suitable for bridging to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. A boHt or raft could not live in such a torrent. 

The Indus also presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There are only two sawll 
boats obtainable along this portion of the river, and rafts could only be constmeted with great 
difficulty and delay. The strength of the current would also render them very unmiDageablo. 
The cann ing cnpacity of the boats employed is twenty roauuds or four horses.* 

If it were not for the political aspects of the question, and the loss of prestige involted, one 
could hardly, in my rpinion. find a better place to dispute the advance of an enemy than the 
country between the Indus ferry at Biiujf and the top of toe Hatu Pir This tract presents three 
distinct lines of defence of enormous natural strength, 

The line of the Indus. 

The line of the Astor river. 

The Hatu l*ir (10,260 feet). 

Beyond the Indns the road is fairly good except between Pari and Minawur. where there ia 
an extremely bad bit, nfaicli would require the service of sappers if it were intended to peee • 
la^e body of troops and animals over it. 

* At th« end of ISse a pew asd larger boat waa bttns boUt 
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EOUTBS IN KASBHfa AND LAOis. 


ROUTE No. 9 (a). 

B(}RZIL KoTHf TO Skabd£. 
Avthoritff. —Ahmad Au Khan (1889). 



BtesiL Kothi • ... ... Thia IB a ddk ehoii, bat no village site. Water, 

wfKxl, and grasi are plentiful, but no other sappliea. 
There ia encamping room for about 5,000 men. From 
tbia atage a road blanches off to Astor^ which is 63 
milet dUtaut, Bdrrit Pam being 5i miles from Biirul Kothi, the height of the pass being 13,500 feet 
above sea level. Three milea from bdrzil Kothi Uie Bannl^a Pass is crossed, the road passing over 
snow; road and pass practicable for laden horses. miles from Burzil Kothi the road 
•aters a plmn. 6 milea from Rdrml Kothi it eroasea a stream 60 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; the 
enrrent is very atrong, bat the stream fordable. From this ford a road branches off to DrtU. The 
Meant ftom here is steep, and, owing to snow, progress is difficult. 7i miles from Bdrril 
Kothi the road crosses the SarMOgmr Pass, 14,062 feet above sea level, the ascent being steep and 
difBcolt. One farlong below the psss a lake is met with, 500 yards east and west, and 900 yards 
north dnd eoatb. From here the road becomes easy. $1 milea from Bdrzil it passes along 
the banks of the Sansngar Lake, 800 yards long and 600 yards wide. The pass derives its name 
from this lake. 

From November till March these lakes are frozen. From here the road is easy. Both passes 
here described are practicable for moontain guns and lightly laden mules. 

2. SlNaxilUTl (Deo- 14 2 ... This encampment lies on the left bank of the Deoaai 

8A1 Pnaaf). river. Water plentiful, but neither wood, grass, or 

supplies to be hod, latter being brought from Oorea. 
The encampment is otberwiae fit for a large body of 
men, height above sea level, 7,800 feet. For 8 miles aht'ad the road is open and easy, but 6t miles 
from the encampment crosses the Einenoi stream, 20 yards broad and 3 fret deep, the current 
being very rapid and the ford difficult; 200 yards from here the road is bad and st^p. 8 miles 
from Singalmati the griidient is small. 10 miles from the river the road crosses the Barowoi, or 
BaraAl river, 260 feet broad, 4 feet deep, current strong, rocky bed, banks 2 feet. On both 
banks of the stream abort grass is obtainable, but no fire.wood. The road next ci'osses the L&ma- 
lung river, 120 feet broad and 8 feet deep; low banks, current rapid. 13i miles from Singal- 
mati the road crosses the Phialung river. 120 feet broad, 4 feet deep, banks 2 feet, current rapid; 
16 milea 6 furlongs AUmalfk Marhi is reached. 

3> AliXAlic Maebi . 15 6 80 0 No wood here; grazing ground poor ; supplies have 

to be brought from Qur4s ; water plentiful. 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs from the encampment the road passes 
over rough undulations and then becomes easy along 
the banks of the Burji river. 0 miles from the encampment Usut Marhi, a welbknown place, is 
reached. 7 miles from the halting place the road ascends 40Q feet; the ascent is steep and difficult. 

9 miles and 2 furlongs from the encampment the Burjf La U crossed; ascent steep and difficnU 
for laden animals. From 16 to 20 feet of snow lay on the pass, the height being 14,600 feet above 
sea level. 6 furlongs of the ascent is over a glacier, which is steep and dangerous. 

4. Hau>aB Bal OE 10 4 40 4 Water plentiful ; little fire*wood ; no grass or sup* 

KhIkahaetu. plies. The spaoe for citmping is not good, the ground 

being strewn with rocks. The encampment is about 
4,000 feet below the pass above described. 

6 . PxNBOX • . 6 2 46 6 The road to this place le steep and difficult for 

laden animals. Wood and water plentiful; grass 
scarce ; no cultivation or supplies. A spring of water 
here. The road runs alongside the stream, but is diffi¬ 
cult and tedious, owing to the many crossings of the stream, which is here called Ksrpat. It* 
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B0UTK8 IN KASHm/ii AND LADXk. 


Route No. d(a)—concluded. 

CQirent Is rapid and fording difficult. 4 miles and 6 furlongs from Pinroi the road enters the Khar- 
pat idain and cnltivation commences. This plain is covered with fmit trees; the road from here is 
a m^e one and runs through the aveune of fmit trees, 7i miles from Pinroi the road meets 
the Satpdra river, 440 yards broad, 8 feet deep, current rapid, low banks of 2 feet, ford diffi- 
onlt, 8f miles from nnroi the road reaches Skarod, 

6. Skabdv * 8 4 54 2 This is a well-known place belonging to the Kash¬ 

mir rdja. It contains s fort which is garrisoned by 
two regiments. The fort contains two gnns. Skardo 
district contains 7,0C0 booses and a popnlation of 
ahont 30,000. Snpplies of all descriptions can be had, and the place is famous for its fmit and 
tobac^. Height determined by boiling point thermometer and clinometer, 6,228 feet above sea 
level. 


ROUTE No. 10. 

DaLHOUSIB to Lin (bT ChaMBA, KiLAB, GltLiBOABH, Atino, Paoav, 
ZaNOLA, LAlfATf<5Rl5). 



DtSTAVOS XN MtbM, 


stage or baltlng-plsce. 

lateral^ 

dUie. 

Total. 

DeecrlptiOB, &«, 

L BatbI 

6 


A few honiM: mpplie. moot bo collected ; wtier 

(4,600 ft.) 

(*•) 


6 

procurable; a steep deecent on leaving DalhooM 

1 Chanba 

14 


A Urge place; enppliee and water phntifn] ; road 
rery it^ for 6 milee on lecent to, ana deeoeot fron, 
the apnr running ont from Kik Tope, bot tt te 
borNc and hden mnke. 

(8,033 ft.) 

(p. 0.) 


19 

CroM RaW b]r wooden bridge ,t «od of mveb and uemd to CbBmbn. 


8. Daud . 15k Small bungalow. Leaving CbMoha in a nortiierfy 

- 84| direction, deecend by a ste^ rig-a^ to Sao etreaiB, 

eroee it by a wooden bridge, practicable for animals. 
Thence down valley of Ravf to Saroli, 2 milee, up a 
short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which the road lies for ban a 
mile and then ascends the hill (800 ft.) at b^ of valley, and passes a small village of three or four 
houses at 3 k miles. Thence the road follows the windings of the bills at a fairly uniform elevatioo. 
with one exception, Ik mil^ from Masroond, where it makes a good dip and rise, llieoee a 
slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road down steep descent for about 1| mile to a stream 
fordable at most times, but bridged; whence a steep ssoent for 1,200 yards ; then nndulaiing. 
'Rotud all the wa^ good and practicable for laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in simill 
streams and spnngs. 

4, KituIi • . 4k A few ecattered houses and three water mills. 

39 Camping ground very limited. Biver here bvdy 
fordable, but bridged. 

Boed ascends and rounds a spur, and oontinnes 
undulating along the river at a general elevatioa above it of 1,500 to 2,000 fec4, when tomiog 
•harp up vidley to t^ right, Mlows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream, whm is 
the camping gr md and vilkge of Kulel. Bead fair all the way, and practicabk for m^et. 

5. Tisa • • . 12 B'vid rejoins the main vidley, along wbkhHreas 

11 51 for 5 miles at a general elevation of ^150 to 4.850 ft. 

It IS built up along tbe perpendicular face of a hill 
and is broken in pU^; at 5 miles it follows a valley, 
to the right leading to tbe Drali and Chara passes, and along a very roii|^h,al]BQStj»erpeiidi€8lar, 
tfossw at 7k mllas tim stream by a wooden bridge b^ow the likn ; tiieMe it aeoeadi hy a 
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Route No. 10 —coDtinued. 

kfls difficult path and joins the main valley, up which it runs by easy uDduIations to near Chil, 
where it makes one deep dip. At 9} miles the r<Mkd turns to the right up a Urge valley, and pass* 
ing through tree jungle descends to stream at bottom^ which here runs through a deep narrow 
gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After a rough, steep ascent, Tisa is reached, a 
village of some size (thirty houses and a targe trothi, and a bungalow belonging to the Forest De* 
partment). There is abundance of cul.tivatiOD. and supplies are plentiful. Road from Kulel in 
Us present state impassable for laden mules. 

Tisa From Tisa there is a route direct to Kilar vid Alwas and the 

to Sachi pass roarg(n)over Sachi pass (15,5( 0). ShoitofKilar 

1. Alwas . . miles 12 2 miles cross Chenab by rope bridge, over which cattle may be 

2. SUar . . „ 24 taken. From Alwas to Kilar only good for coolies, but ponies 

— can cross the pass; there i» shelter at Salrundee, at Dunaee, 

36 and Fargraon on either side and ut top of pass. Supplies 

— and coolies procurable. 

or 87 miles from (Supermiemdent of Chamba,) 

Dalhousie. (Stt Appo^dix, pag« 36.) 

6. Hails • . 13i Road good up main valley to mile, when it 

- 64^ leaves to Alwas (above described), and turns 

up valley to right. Passes Ilwas (eight bouses) and 
Gudais at 2i miles, Guguar (6,000 feet) at 2i miles. 
Bunoga (6,350 feet) at 3^ miles. Turns to right, descending gradually through tree jungle, and 
passes three small villages at 6J miles, and at 7i miles cri>89i'8 by a bndge (5.(X)0 feet) the stream 
at foot of valley. Steep ascent and narrow path. At 9 miles pa.<)s road to Salurie, then a bad ascent 
fori mile to crest of hill (7,260 feet) and pass Oebi Koti at 10 miles (fifteen houses, fifty men, 
a temple, four other villages near it). The valley* divides j mile further on, half right and left 
Broad follows the loft valley, passes Tapa at 13 miles, and reaches Haile at 13^ miles (six houses, 
cultivation fair supplies scarce), bills steep on all sides, the last village this side of Chami pass. 

7. Ranlas , . 4^ A small, level spot. Road bad and impracticable for 

(10,150 ft.) —- 69 laden animals; water and trees plentiful along 

road. No houses or supplies. It hes on west side of 
a long narrow valley leading very straight up to 
Chain! pass, with hills 13,000 to 14,000 feet on either side. 

6. SaCCH 14 A steady ascent for 4i miles (last mile very stiff) to 

(8,050 ft.) - 83 top of paw (14,730 feet) ; sreep descent for 200 

yards, then along snow to 7i miles, and moderately 
level to 12 miles, where it joins valley of Chandra 
Bhiga. Cross river at 12^ miles by wooden bridge and continue down main path of Pang, 
valley to 8auch (fifteen houses, twenty men, cultivation, supplies procurable, water abundant 
plenty of space for encAmping). 

From Sauch paths lead as follows 

Satchn^ 14\ miles —Road ascends, by a fair hill path, valley in east-^outh-east direction to 1| 
mtle, then descends slightly, passes Kutal at 3 miles (8,900 feet; eight houses, sixteen men). 
At 3} miles a rapid descent to nearly level of a stream, which is reached at 4i miles (8,200 feet), 
where there is a.Jhvla bridge. At 7 miles cross vallry of a stiff pull to 71 miles (8,750), 

and tolerably level; paw Hul at 8 miles (two houses) and Mohane (one house) at 10 miles. At lOf 
crosses nala of Sahali (foor houses aud fifteen men), opposite which on either side of valley is 
Bajox (one house, five men). At 14 miles valley divides, one branch from the south, the Clmsag, 
with Hadoon (two houses and ten men) at its eotmnee, the other the Saichu, from the east, up 
which path continues. At 141 miles Saichu is reached (five houses, eight men, and a koihit 
9,000 feet). 

Saiehu to Tuan, 6 miles .—Croes stream by bridge to right bank, and gradual ascent to 
Chilaseri (two houses and twelve men) at i mile. At 21 miles cross a stream and steep a.scent for 
i mile ( 10 , 200 ), pass a village at 21 miles, (one house and four men), and gradually descend to 
Hnlu at 31 miles, reach level of stream at 4 miles and enter pine forest, cross a bridge at 4t 
miles and flight ascent to Tuan, 6 miles, (two houses, six men, elevation 10,250 feet). Water 
at intervals along route; supplies sctfce. 

From SaiehH fo Chasng, 3 ««/«.—The route is as follows :—Ascend a bill by a steep path 
and join Chasag valley at 1 miles, hence by a slightly ascending well-wooded path to Chawy, 8 
miles (three houses and twelve men, elevation 10,750 feet); it is surrounded by plenty of land fit 
for cnltivstioD, but which is not cultivated for want of water. 
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B-oute No, iO—continued. 


I. Kilib • 


10. Baewas 


11. Ashdabi • 


12. Sols 


13. GulIbgabh 


11 


11 


6 


94 


101 


111 


122 


128 


Boad difficult and impracticable for borsee. At 
3 miles pass Pbinra. 


Sf* Routt So. 59 


14. KuNDHEt OB ' Cro88 wooden bridge over Bhutna river. Pass Mati 

Meow . . , I at i mile. Boad good and slightly ascending along 

(7,600 ft.) — ■ ■ I 139 right bank of Bhutna in north-east direction. Pass 

1 1 Jyundi (eight houses, forty inhabitants), and at 2i 

miles opposite fair^sired village of Bundu, which has abundant cultivation. At 4 miles Drown 
(three houses, five men). At miles opposite three hamlets on opposite bank. At 5 miles 
wooden bridge to Ohur. At 51 miles Mashu (eight houses, fifty inhabitants). At 7 miles Drow 
on opposite bank. At 9 miles both sides of valley precipitous. At 11 miles bridge to Kundhel (one 
house nud ono mao) and arrive at camuing ground, a small cultivated plateau, ^ by 20 yards, i of 
mile short of Mbow tsisteen houses and thirty men). 

16. Mach ail * 11 Cross Hver by bridge and ascend left bank of valley* 

(9,700 ft.) ■ ' " Iso crossing to right bank by biidge at 2l mil». At 

3i milt's pass Chisboti (eight houses and thirty men) 
aud old Amur at 7i, with much cultivation, and new 
Amur at 7i niilo# (five houses, twenty men), at 9i miles road level and country open, also junction 
of a stream with Bbutua (which stream is crossed at lOt miles by a bridge), and arrive at large 
triangular plateau, well cultivated, thickly wooded, on which Machnil (seven bouses, fifteen men) 
stands; roatl from GuUbgarh, easy and quite practicable for hill animals laden. Water plentiful 
aud good ; supplies also. Sunjani, half a march beyond Macbail, is the highest inhabited spot 
feet) i grain sown ; beyond it bare mountains of glaciers and snow. 

16. Bujwas I I I Road in an easterly direction by a fairly level path. 

(11,570 ft.) I ■■ I 1581 I At li mile pass Joseiii (six houses) on opposite bauk. 

At 2t miles plateau ceases, and road follows along bill> 
-.f 3 miles junction of 

« • • i; . . « • left along Bhutna stream. 

• •• % . I' being we road by the 

.•radually ascending along 


Banglong and Bhutna streams and D •. .. 

At 3i miles pass small bridge to 

Sursunk and Shinkil passes into Pa .... 

grassy, treeless slopes. At 4| miles Jasben (one house-) At 64 miles Sunjam (one house, six 
inhabitants). Path then stony to fif miles, when it crosses a perfectly level maidan of grass, 
sand, and stones, half mile wide, acrc^ which river flows with a much widened bed, then mtoss 
a low rocky spur, and reaches soother maidan at 71 miles. Boad practicable for all animi^. 
Wood and water plentiful along whole route, and campiug ground for a small army. Suppliea 
none. 


17. BAOJAHf 


6 


1644 


Boad level for 1.000 yards in an east-south-east di¬ 
rection, then slight rise over stony ground, at 14 mile 
valley closes in, and real ascent comi-iences up 
grasBV slope on left of nala, which is here blocked 
by a glacier, 100 feet high. Road winds gradually to north-east towards pass. At 24 miUe enter 
valley leading to pass norUi-east. Prom 2| to 2| miles, where the last trees aie, a rc^ky ascent. 
Boad good and gndoaily ascending from 14,100 to 14,600 feet, between 84 and 44 miles. At 54 
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Route No. 10 — continaed. 

miles pass at the foot of a large glacier eoross valley, with a level snowy maidan, 500 feet below 
it. At 6 miles cross snowy maidan, J^h, at the entrance to which is the usual resting^plaoeb 
Bagjant Boad good the whole way ; not a single descent j quite practicable for laden mules; 
mter plentiful; wood and suppliM none. 

18. Gowba . 10# At 1# mile the rallej ends, and road is up a steep 

■ 175 snowy ascent to top of Umasi La (17,870), (called 

Bardhar by the liogras), which is reached at 4# 
miles. Road lies in a north-north-east direction 
along left bank of %ala, a short steep descent at first, then alternately a level plateau and moderate 
slopes, over snow, down valley. At 7 miles snow ceases, and Bntarut, the last resting-place on 
Zanskdr side, is reached. At 8 miles descend by stony slope for 200 feet to bed of valley; at 8# 
miles at Navil a resting-place under a stone. Path then fair and level across a stony maidan. 
At 9 miles cross stream. Road then very bad over boulders and indistinct. At 9i miles road 
meets stream, and is veiy level, and at 10# miles reaches Gowra, a level, swampy, camping ground, 
near which several spacious recesses under rocks used by shepherds j water plentiful j wood scarce j 
Buppli^ none. Not more than two dozen tents could be pitched on dry ground. Boad very fair 
the whole way except descent at 9 miles, which is impracticable for aoy laden animal, and for 
anything except goats and sheep. Pass generally open from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. 

19. Atino . 8 Path winds along right edge of stream. From 1# 

(12,020 ft.) ■' 183 to 2 miles cross rocky spur, then a level bit of grass, 

and then again stony. At 5 miles reach a spot 
called Zumkul Pah5r, a small encamping ground 
under rocks, with water near. On opposite side is a small isolate haiii (inhabited by lamas) 
called Zankfil. At 6# miles enters on a large triangular maidan opening right and left to 
main valley of river Doda, and slightly descending the road inclining across it to the east; 
reaches Ating at 8 miles. 

Ating (six houses and thirty inhabitants) stands in the middle of the valley of the Doda (which 
18 here 1# mile broad), # of a mile from the stream. The hills on both sides of the valley are 
of moderate slope and tbiuly clothed with grass, the summits only being capped with snow. 
Water along the whole route, which is passable for laden hill animals, except where mentioned. 
Supplies at Ating : also plenty of camping ground and water. 

From Atin^ the road to Kashmir tid Sdrd lies up the river on left bank, but it is necessary 
to descend to Tangnn and cross theyAw/a there, whence it is six marches to Sdrd. 

Note on Zanekdr, 

.A ^nskir owioir to the sbsenoe ol trees tnd the paoeltr of grass or ealtivstion oa 

hlesk and dreary. CaltiTatlon only sppenra In pstchea near villages. The boneee are iMiUt of 
aart^ brieks, and |^ne^ and are of two iw atories. The people are Hindat. The soil la sandy and very atony, with 
p^heaoflo^. The river la nnfordable, except in places in September and Octobw, and th^re are on^ two 
brtdgea. atTnntrrin and Chaw, throughout Zanakir, ita bed varying from 40 to 80 yards wide. The climate is very 
to, and the son strikM with unmitigated heat. Bain rarelj falls, and then only very slightly. Drew aaya 
seven montbs, mnch mow falls, vUlagea poor, trees rare, popnlation amml, 
■ay 43 vUiagea, of ftva hondred house# and 3,400 aonls. 

80. FadaH • • 14 Bead lies south-east down valley and is generally 

(11,370 ft.) —_ 197 level. At # mile, pass Pnkung (four bouses and 

fifteen inhabitants), and at 3 miles, on opposite bank, 

, Bandaksbi. At 3# miles, 8hakar (three houses and 

ton inoabitants), rivw bed here is # mile broad and stony. At 3| miles Shilatee (one bouse), a 
1“®^ d# mUea Murkim (three houses). At 5 miles river 40 yards broad. At 5# miles 

(ton houses and fort^ inhabitants), where jh%la bridge, and T4nkun (seven houses) 
t mile off. At 7 miles 8u (ox houses). At Smiles Senf (fifteen houses and one hundred in- 
habitanto), with a temple, surrounded by stone walls, 80 yards square. From Senf valley stony; 
at 8# miles otosscs Haftal mala by wo^en and stone bridge, and thoice over low stony spur, 
an^ descending gradually, enters a grassy maidan at 9# miles, across which to south-east is 
path to Padam (which is reached after a tedious level of 4 miles), and to esst to Okti, after Sf 
miles, a fort (a sqiwe stone building of 20 yards, side and comer towers 80 feet high—sur¬ 
rounded by a 6-feet high wall and dry moat, the wb^e in bad repair); it stands on low ground 
# of a mile from the Sindu, and 1# from the Doda. There are eight houses scattered about it. 
From it ^ to the nmrth across the Doda is Kurah4h (one hundred and forty houses and two 
hundred inhabitants), with a lama dasii, with one hundred lamas, on bill 3 ust above it. To 
the north-west also across the river are five villages, the only road to these is wtd Tfiogrin. 
On tile near side to north and noitii-west are four villages. Fadam stands at the wbow 
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Route No, 20—coutinued. 

26. • 5 Path descends to river Zanks^r. north-north-west, 

(12,730 ft.) ■ — 246 which is reached at mile, where it is only 15 yards 

broad; it is crossed by a wooden bridge with no hand 
I rails. In July it is 60 feet above the water. Its 

banks are very high and steep, and quite impracticable up or down the viilley. Path ascends 
steeply up right bank of opposite nala. At miles an immense rock divides the na/« 2 , the road 
following the right branch up a zig-zag path; the left branch is an immensely deep gorge. At 
3) miles the summit of the Chuchu boreela Pass is reached, whence steep des<'ent into a large 
basin, the road following the bend, where the slopes are easy and of grass. At miles crc«ses 
shallow nala, and winding in and out reaches Yelchung at 5| miles. It stands at foot of valley 
leading to Singe La Pttss, closed in on all sides ; water and wood scarce ; few supplies, barley and 
buckwneat cultivated; an iron mine in vicinity. 

27- Fatoksib . 13 Road lies up very moderate slope by good smooth 

(13,900 ft.) path to west. At 1^ mile ascends slope to north, 

■ 260 whence a very gradual ascent by good i^ths. At 2 

f miles reach top of ridge, then road level. At 2i miles 
road slightly descends, and at 2i miles crosses two nalaa from the west (each 50 yards wide). At 
8i miles crosses a stream. At Sf miles crosses a alight dip; snow commences here, the gorge 
ceases, the nala is broad and shallow, and the pass commencee (i of a mile wide) At 4^ miles deep 
hard snow, and a steady ascent to past at 4k mil^ at 16,600 feet, which is i of mile wide on top 
between the hills. Descent steep for k a mile over deep snow, then gradual along a tongue 
between two water-courses to 5J miles, where snow ceases, and path crosses to left of united 
streams, and enters a well-cultivated valley, iu which at 7k miles is camping ground of Meling, 
on the banks of a stream near small shrubs. At 7k miles path leaves stream and follows slope 
on left bank, and at 8 miles crosses a stream, the bed of which is level and 200 yards broad Road 
level to 8k miles, where it dips and crosses a nala. From 9k miles to lOl miles, road rough 
and undulating. At 11 miles road crosses a spur, and then de«cends along base of rock to level 
plateau (400 by 200 yards). At 12 miles a steep dip across broad bed of nala. thence along easy 
slope. At 12| miles crosses another nala, where there is one house. At 124 miles, another dip 
and then level, the latter part over cultivated ground, descend and cross the stream by wood and 
stone bridge, and on other side ascend, reaching village of Fatoksir at I3i miles. TV’uter whole 
way, wood and supplies procurable, plenty of camping room, 17 houses, much cultivation. 

28. HoN^'PAT^i o r I Road lies north-west up culivated bed of nala, and 

Hofata . 10 [ at 1 mile ascends spur from north-east by easy s-lope. 

(12,400 ft.) —-- 270 the top of whiih is reached at H mile. Thence up 

I to the pass the valley is of fairly uniform width, 
between peaks (1 mile apart) with moderate slopes, the head of the pass itself is blocked up by 
a rugged perpendicular ridge stretching from side to side. Road from li to 1 f level, then croi^ 
a stream, and gradually ascends. At 2k miles cre^ broad bed of nala and at 2k miles and 2k miles 
are shallow water-courses. At 3 mil^ the only real steep ascent commences; the top of pass 
(Sirsar) (16,372 feet) is reached at 3k miles. It is level with steep, rocky hills on either 
side, is grassy, with small quantity of snow. Descent very slight. At 4f miles joins valley, 
and at 6k miles crosses stream and goes along its left bank. At 6i miles cross stream* 
and at7i miles, 8 miles, and 8k miles, three nala9, and at 8k miles pass Eroet (one house), 
shrubs here commence, and path descends gradually to stream, which it reaches at 9k miles, 
thence level. At 9 miles large »a/a, and reach Uonupattaat 10| mile8(five houses, twelveinliabil- 
ants). Water the whole way; village stands in a narrow valley 30i)yai^s wide, under rocky hills. 
Plenty of camping ground, supplies very scarce. Poplars, willows, and some large juniper trees 
cultivation. 

29. Wanla . . 12 282 Road descends to strmm at i mile, and followrs 

(1 ,900 ft.) — ' its left bank. At If valley contracts to a gorge 

From 2 to 2k miles wade stream four times (3 to 
3 feet of water and 20 yards wide). At 3 mill's 
alon^' a level plateau (30 by ^ yards) and cross a stream to right bank by a Ice bridge. 

3k miles to 5 miles road undulating along slope on right by a path, principally built up. 46 
to 80 feet above stream, when it descends to stream, and follows its banks tor 100 yards, whjm 
it crosses by bridge and ascends left bank by sharp ascent. Hence it opens out gnidtially 
to both sides, and assumes form of a nala, at &k miles crosses to right l>auk, whore banks 
nearly meet by a bridge (2 yards long), 80 feet above stream. At 6k mllos lyvol whh 
stream, which opens out and beccMnes for&ble- Scenery most uninteresting, the hills Wing 
bare and the view limited in all directions. Keaches Panjilu at 7i milet* where Uinju m»ta Joins, 
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Route No. 10 —continued. 

About ten scattered bouses and twenty inhabitants. Willows and other trees. Water plentiful and 
good. Camping ground sufficient Supplies scarce; and thence to Wanla at 12 miles ; a village 
supplies procurable, water from a good stream, eultivaiton. 

From Panjila it is 21 marches to Saspdl brid^ on the Indus, and 41 to L4h, or one 
march shorter than the Lamayuru Route, but it is more diffi'^ult, having a paM at head of 
Hinju nttla (the Kunski Pass). 

From Wanin up a barren ravine, cross a pass 12,600 
288 feet, road north-west and cross a valley; road easy. 

^ See Soute Srinagar to L£h. 

Non.—Divw BS78 this rosd is not fit for iaden snlmsts* 
353 aod It woald he difficolt to lead a boras along it, hut this 
has been done. 

(Ziisaf. BoherU, Drew.) 

The Rom fbom PAPAM to L£H is thus sescbibsp ik New Rom Book 
Padau to a village near the Luna Sampu; supplies; road good, 

1 . Tsaza . 10 traversing the wide fertile valley of the Luna Sam* 

-— 10 pu; the river, which is deep and rapid, is cttwsed 

near Padam j yaks andponies swim over: three villages. 

between Padam and Tsaza. 


80. LAVATdsd • 6 

(11,620 ft.)- 

TO 288 

3A Leh ... 65 

(4 marches.) 

Total • 


2. Nimchi 

8. Pancb 
4. Kakbuno 

6. YELCRdNO 

6. Fatoksib 

7. nOFATA 

8. Wanla 

0. LAHAYt^Bd 

10. KOLUTZf . 

11. Hemib 

12. Basoo 

13. L2s 

Total 



10 

-63 


11 

- 74 


6 

- 79 

9 

-88 

. 15 

-103 

16 

-119 

20 

139 


A halting place; no supplies; water from stream ; 
the r(^ after leaving the valley of the Luna Sampu 
crones the Sheluog Logoo Pass. Zangla is passed 
at 3 miles. 

A haltiug place; no supplies; water from a stream ; 

I road g<H>d, through low bills. 

A village; supplies; road ascends for two miles to 
top of Naeruog La through a ravine with low hills 
00 each side; the descent from summit is tolerably 
easy. 

A village; supplies; road very fair; descend for one 
mile ana croM the Luna 8 ampu ; then an easy 
ascent for 2 f miles to the summit of the Chucbu 
Botela Piss, descent insignificant. 

A good sized village; supplies; road fair, ascend¬ 
ing for 4 miles to top of Yelchung Pass; then a 
short and easy descent to a well-culcivat^ valley 
called Mulling, through which road runs for six 
miles. 

A small village: supplies scarce; road tolerably 
easy, crossing the 8 M Shingli Pass about three 
miles. 

A village; supplies ; water from stream ; road rath^ 
difficult in places; crowing a stream twice by a 
wooden bridge; pass Sundu at 3, and Phasjla at 
7 mdfs. 

A vdlage ; supplies plentiful; road easy. 
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Route No. 2^—continued. 

which aTert^ from 80 to 86 feet during thU period. The road now deMondi eaiilr alomr the 
right benk of the Yalw etreem, meeting with nnimportent npe and downe, and arriree the 
encamping place Banhra, 8 milee 6i furlonge from Letransa* and aitoated on the right bank of 
the etream. Here thwia a clear spot of gronod 800 by 100 yarda for camping purpoaee. and 
on tbe north, np the elope of the Rinething hill, there ie n jnniper forest, end some kind of short 
pnss. At 10 miles from Lebrioss the Ttuserfo stresm meeU the Yalio; road crosses former hers 
bj a wooden bridge, 20 feet long and 4 broad, and from here a aery roogh road goes etd Tbasarfo 
stream to the Sbamdnn pass. There is a mill of Zaltrmuira somewhere in the Tbasarfo, a kind of 
greenish rock nsed in tbe making of crockery, and also medicinally. Prom the bridge at the jnnction 
of the Tbasarfo and Yalso the latUr bends S. W. (bating mn in a N. E. direction hitherto), with 
Uilasthang hill on its left and Kanzkar on its right; and the road keeps to tbe right bank of the Yalso 
for 1 mile 6i furlongs from the bridge, where there is an obstruction in the way of a natnrai arch, 
which has been formed by a large rock slipping from the hUI tide and being supported on its tides 
by others, hence equestrians have to dismount, and carefiilly laden animals can just manage to get 
through. A mile further there is a wooden bridge 80 feet long and 4 broad (8 feet of watn and Terr 
rapid) over which the road crosses to the left bank and enters a gorge of 100 yards, where great 
difficulties are to be met with (a large stoue in particular, jutting out, makes it very awkwaid for 
laden animals); 1 mUe 7 furlougs from here the stream is again crossed by a wooden bridge, not 
sufficiently strong to enable laden animals to cross, but in other reapecU the same as the last. and 
the road, keeping to the right bank, enters the eoltiTstion of Sihonpa at 17 miles 6 furlongs from 
Lebrdnsa. The village itself is 2 furlongs further and consisU of five houses, road leaves cultiva¬ 
tion, li furlong beyond, crosses the stream, at 18 miles 8i furlonge from Lebrinaa, by a very snb- 
stantial bridge, 25 feet long and 6 feet broad, 8 feet of water here and very rapid. Cattle with 
loads pass over this bridge and from here begins the district of Shigar, and 2i furlongs further is 
the village of Biapi halting place (ten houses), 18 miles 6 furlongs from Lebrdnaa. 


Bull 


18 6 


40 1 


The road now passes through the cnltivated and 
fnitfal pimn of Shigar, on tbe left bank of the Shigar 
river, leaving a number of small villages on either side 

., . . , . j®“tion of the Yalso and Shigar river being 

in a westerly direction, 1 mtlo 1 forlong from the bridge, N. E.. Riiqii) and at 8 miles fi| forlonm 
from Biapi enters waste iMd. and no more cultivatioa is met with. At Shigar (which consisU of a 
number of villages) provision^ wood, and grass are|procnrable in small quantities. Leaving tbe Shigar 
plain the road begins ascending an easy total for a mile, goes along a flat for as much more, and 
then divides, one branch crossing a saddle 4 furlongs to tbe 8. E., going to Kar, and tbe other 
running directly south for about 1 mile, 2 furlongs, turns to the 8.W., and at 8 milee 2 fnristige 
from Biapi meeU the road from Skardd to Nar (eufe Boute So. 61 (b), former c< which ie 4 miie- 
and 6 furlongs distant. _ 
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DitTAVCI 

IV 

DofcripUoD, Ac. 

8UC« or holting'pUco. 

iDtenne* 

diau. 

Torair. 

1 


1. Ehajiab . 

100 

... 

Tberoad descendE at a constantand easy gradient 
through a forest of fir, oak, uid rhodoi^ndrone 
After 10 miles the road saddeoly slopes towards 
a iawDp in the midst of which there is a lake : 

ia the back ground is the dkh bungalow; snppliee obtainable in small quantities. 


From Kbajiar the road proceeds at the same 
gentle decline, till it mna out to the edge of 
a spur and shows a fall view of Chamba in a 
zig-zag line to the river. Croes the Rav( at the 
end of the march by a bridge, and ascend to Chamba, which is built on a high platform at 
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2. Cbaxba 


7 0 


17 0 
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Ajtpendir to Route No. 10 — continued. 

the foot of a low range of hills. It is wedged in between the Ravf and another mountain 
river which flows from the north. There is a very fine bridge over the Ba^f, with stone pillars, 
iron girders,and atoll-house. In the middle of the town there is a square maidan, bordered 
W low walls overhung with rich green foliage, behind them rise the towers of the temples, 
ifhis is the residence of the r^^ of Chamba. It contains 1,000 houses and 6,000 
inhabitants. 

Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in anorth- 
3» Daud . • 15 0 erly direction, descend by a steep zigzag to 

■ ■ — 32 0 Sao stream, cross it by a wooden bridge, practi* 

cable for animals. Thence down valley of Ravi 
to Saroli, 2 miles, np a short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which 
the road lies for half a mile and then ascends the hill (300 feet) at head of valley, and passes 
a small vill^e of three or four bouses at 3^ miles. Thence the road follows the windings 
of the bills at a fairly uniform elevation, with one exception mile from Musrooud, 
where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road 
down steep descent for about If mile to a stream fordable at most times, hut bridged, whence 
a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. Rond all the way good and practicable for 
laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in small streams and springs. 

4. Kuibl *.44 A few scattered houses and three water mills. 

- ■ 36 4 Camping ground ver^ limited. River here 

barely fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends, and rounds a spur end continues 
nndalating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,5(X) to 2,000 feet, when, turn¬ 
ing sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream 
where is the camping ground and village of Rule!. Hoad fair all the way, and practicable 
for mules. 

6 . Tisa • 12 0 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it 

48 4 runs for 5 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 
to 4,350 feet. It is built un along the perpen¬ 
dicular face of a hill and is broken in places; at 
6 miles it follows a valley to the right leading to the Drali and Cluira Passes, and along 
a very rough, almost perpendicular, path crosses at7| miles the streaiu by a wooden bridge 
below the Tikri; thence it ascends by a less diificultpnth ami j«>itis the inuin valley, up which 
It runs by easy undulations to near Chi), where it makes one dtvp tlip. At O 4 the road turns 
to the right up a large valley, and passing through tr 4 H« jungle descends to tn-e at bottom, 
which here runs through a deep narrow gorge, over whieli tliero is a wot>den bridge. After 
a rough steep ascent Tisa is reached, a village of some size. 

The road at first is dangerous for pouiea unless they are sure-footed ; afterwards it is 
easier. 

Five miles from Kulel three nala* moot. The one to the right leads to Tikri and 
Bsi ai and brauebee out into twg passes—Malriiiand Damtii. Botli these passes are diflicult 
ana dangerous. 

Tfsa occttpioB a central position in the dmmba V^alley. There is a Jeothi here belonging 
to the r^a, a square building, douhle.st 4 iricd, with towers built round a smull court. It is a 
dkarmtala for native Iravellors of the higher classes. The lambardar lives in this castle ; 
the taxes and titiios, consisting of ocroals, are paid here, and there are godowos to store away 
hags of msixe and wheat. There is also a small hospital aud a bungalow belonging to the 
Forest Department. The whole nata is well cuHivatod. 

From Tfsa the path lenda round the brew of a hill, then along its western slope till the 
road loei^es into a forest of pine trees, which it traverses in a zigzag line descending to a 
loonntsin {river. From the river the path goes steep up bill, then down to a second river, 
then up again to Alwos. There are some diflSeult bits woere it is safer to lead one’s horse, 
hut on the whole the way is tolerable. Ai Alwae there is a travellers' kothit good enough 
for senraots and ouoltes, and a small enemnping gronnd. Supplies must be taken on fr<nn 
here for three days. Maize acd barley grow aa high up as Alwas. European fruit and 
vegetables thrive here. 

From Alwas the road leads up through woods for four miles, pretty steep, to the bed of 
a tnrrenU Short ly after crossing thiatorrsntthe trees cease altogether and the alpine meadow 
iiuw begins. This is within a mile of Sahuudi. Sore-footed ponies can walk up to this pt^W 
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and ladies have crossed the pass inyampdiu. Sabandi is a small hut built under the over* 
shadowing shelf of a huge rock. From this to the summit of the pass is four miles. On 
the top there are soow-fieids to cross, about a mile in brea^lth. As the summit is approached 
jagged ridgos of black rock meet in one line. There is one break ouly where the pass goes 
through. 

• ••••••• 


EOUTE No. 11. 

Darband to BtjNjf (md thb Indus). 
Authority. —The Mui.la. 


OlSTAVC* IV 

Stage or bslting-ploee. Description, 4c. 

1. QabHAI . . 14 14 At 8 or 9 miles enter independent gronnd called 

Pukhtana, whence the mad, though fit for mules, 
grows worse. The first village in Pukhtana is on left 
bank, Kandar (forty houses, inbabired by Hasanziis ; 
cultivation). On oppcnite bank are Mada Rheland Mahabra, of thirty.five houses each, inhabited 
by Mada Kh^s. These and surrounding hamlets can muster 500 armed fighting men. One mile 
from Bandar, Tohara on left bank (twenty houses) is passed, and after another mile cross to right 
bank on rafts. The carreot here is gentler, stream 110 yards broad with rocky banks, but a little 
lower down the stream is only 30 ya^ broad and the current is very great. Animals have to 
swim across guided by men on rafts. Bead continues along right bank 8 miles to Garbai (8m> 
houses), ao leasii village. Grass and trees at intervals. 

2 , KaVach . . 7i 21 i Pass Nawa Kala (twenty houses, Isas4is) at f a 

mile* and after another i of a mile Bala Mujahidin, 
built by the HiodusUni fanatics. There is oultivatioo 
about it. At miles further pass Bunbal (twenty 
houses, Hasansjis), and 2 miles more Pilianrai, the last of the Hasanz^i villages. Thence 2 miles 
to T)idal (twenty houses, Cbakarziis), snd on a ridge on left bank, opposite Pidal. is the Darband 
fort, with a stiffish ascent of about If mile up to H ; it is so outpost of the Pukhtana people, and 
is o<^upied by Akaznis, a minor tribe of Cbak»Uis. Hiere is cultivmtioD about it. Fnnn Didid f a 
mile leads to karoaoh (forty houses), 

8 Pas KabalobIk .1 7t 29 At 2 roilss above Kamacb a small stream joins the 
I Indus on left bank At li mile further* Dab on right 

I bank (Cbakarstis), opposite Judbai on left bank, is 

« reached. Valley continues ooufined, the river between 

these village has a rapid current, aud is crowed by rafts of inflated skins. At 2 miles more 
cross a stream known as the Itai Dara ; it is 20 yards broad and 3 feet deep. Then the famous 
tomb of Akhdn Salar SAbib is pnssed, and 1 mile farther Bus Kahalgrsm (200 bouses), and a 
mile farther Pas or Bar Kabal^Am (8(X) houses) are reached. They are iobabited by Akhdn 
Bb^ls. 

4. Sabkctl . . 10 89 Coolies have now to be used, as the road is not 6t 

for moles. Continoe along right bank. At 1 mile 
pass Sbagai (twenty bouses, Akhdn KhAls). At It 
mile further. Jatkul (fifteen hoa8S^ Akhdn Kta^ls), 
then CTOss the Purao stream (50 feet wide, 2 feet deep), and U mile from crossing is Daur (thirty 
houses) on opposite bank (Akhdo Bh41s); cultivation about it Boad then fwssss IfaoMw ana 
Qunagar (sixteen houses), which gives its name to a stream (86 feet wide, 2 feet de^, with rocky 
bed) which joins the Indus from the north-west (A road goes up the Gunsgar stream to Oiahesar, 
Purmn, Gborbsnd, and on to Swit, and another road from Cbakessr to Kana \ though not gfMid, 
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HwU No. ii—'Continued. 

poniet otn be ttken along these roads.) After i mile Main on opposite bank is passed. Boad 
from Fakli to 8wdt lies through it. After another 2( miles oroea a small stream, on which are 
some flour>mills, and after miles more reach Sarkul (250 houses, Akh^ Eh^s); it is in 
Pokhtana, but, as well as Gunagar, is under the influenoe of Chakesar s much cultivation and 
many cattle. 


6. SEawa 


15 


54 


At I of a mile croes a small stream, and li mile 
further on opposite bank is Takdt, near which a 
stream from the east, which is difficult to ford, joins 
the Indus. Tip this stream 2 miles is E&nshi} this 
and Takdt are in Pakli: much cultivation and fruit; good grasing. (At Takdt route from Oghi 
and Abbottabid joins). Up the road 2 miles cross stream, and village of for^ houses be* 
longing to Chakesar (it ia a fort and 800 houses, and gives its name to the surrounding country); 
much cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A TMid lies along the river, but the route taken goes over 
a wooded spur, and is 2 miles shorter than tiie river route. After 84 miles Pas or Bala Badkhor 
on the crest of the spur is reached (twenty houses), distant from the river about 24 miles. Cul* 
tivatioQ and forest. Descending 2 mites Eos Badkhor is distant about|l mile to the north, ud 
after 14 mile more the road by the river is reached. After 1 mile cross a stream, and 2 miles 
more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) u reached after 14 mile ; much coltmtion. 
Bhang is a Chakesar village. 

Pass Bntial, 84 miles (fifteen houses), in Kana val* 
ley } inhabitants are Pstlidos. At 14 mile more cross 
the ELana nadi, usually fordable, but on this occasion 
a raft had to be procured from Bntial. Munji or Eana 
(fifteen booses), distant 1) mile from the nsdi,is next met with ; there is an ascent to it of about 
600 yards; cross a stream after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore. 2 miLs off, and 2i further Batera, 
on opposite bank, is passed and Eohistan territory is enter^. Pass Cbakai (fifteen houses) and 
after 14 mile more a stream, 16 yards wide and 2 feet deep, from the south-west is crossed, and 
I mile bevond another stream from the west, up which at 2 miles is Banksd. After 4 s mile the 
river Indus is reached, and is crossed by rafts near Mirbat. Boad since entering KobisUn 
difficult. Dubar nadi coming from north-west enters the Indus about 2 miles above Mirbat. 
This stream, on which there ia a village of that name, about 4 miles above the jnnotioo, is of 
good size, and runs through a well*wooded valley. Garge (10 houses), the first village in 
EohiBt4Q, is reached at 31 miles above the junction of the Dnbar and the Indus} on the opposite 
bank ia Jijal (150 houses). 


6. Oabob 


18 


72 


7. PaLas 


84 


604 


Along left bank at 4 of a mile cross stream aud 
^%a8 Banda (five bouses), and at 24 milee further Kolai 
stream (60 feet bread, 8 feet deep ; current rapid), 
and Kolai (1,000 houses) after | of a mile. Around 
Kolai cultivation and good grazing. After 5 miles reach Palas (1,000 bousesX s considernble 
village, and Patan (1,200 houses) on opposite bank. Palas and Jalkot, a village hmher up, are 
iniimately connected, and can muster togethw 3,000 to 4,000 fighting men. Fights abont 
grasing ground are of fre<]iueDt ocourreooe, chiefly with the Kolai people, who reoeive amistanoo 
from Alai. 


8. JaLKOT 


174 


98 


Continuing op left bank pass a stream at 14 mile 
another at 14 mile more, and a third on right bank at 
24 miles more; up this last lies, 4 or 5 miles off, Kaial 
(fifteen houses). Further cm cross the Chsorodar 
stresm st 2 miles, and the Eunsber nadi (which flows from the 80 uth<.ai 8 t) after another 2 miles, 
and the Gabn nadi (44 feet broad and fordable in places) after 24 miles, road now becomes 
more difficult. Pass a spring at 14 miles, and then the nodi ; and village of Jidkot on bank 
Indus is reached after another 31 miles (709 bouses). Ilie nadi is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and 3 miles up it is another village called also Jalkot. There is no cultivation between F^asand 
Jalkot. AU the lateral valleys up to Chilas are well stocked with pine, which is floated down Uie 
streams. 


9. Sao 


10. Camp opposite 
Kandta Nadi. 


7 

13 


105 


118 


Cross to right bank of Indus by raft of skins ; the 
river is here 500 yards broad, and after 7 miles reach 
Sao (500 hauses). 

After H mile recross to left bank. Cross a stream, 
the Tchar, at 14 mile, which is difficult to ford, imd 
the Brashan nadi at 3 miles more. Thence at 9 
pass the Maliarnadi on opposite bank, which drains 
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Soule So, 21—continued. 

tlia Bugai nlley, tnd at It mile the Eshinga nadi ; thence after 3 milea reach a point opposite 
Uie Kftndkk mdi on other hank. 

11. BANDa-z-SAZlK . Ilk 1291 At 7} miles oross the Lahtsrnadi, which is the 

boundary between KohisUii and Shinaka, and is a 
fine large stream, well-wooded with pine. Heach 
Gabarcl^ nadi at 3k niiles, and Ik mile further on 
Bana-i-Sasm (fifteen houses), opposite which, on the 
right bank, is the valley of Utar. 

19. SaziK a . 18k IhS At S| miles cross stream (32 feet broad and 2 feet 

deep), which drains Shuni valley, and after 3k miles 
more, the Sumar stream, opposite to which on right 
b^nk is the Shegugah rtream. Pine trees are very 
fine in this part. At 2k miles from Sumar there is a very awkward bit of road called Chambal 
Kara along a steep scarp over the Indus. 1 hence 9 miles to Sazin, a welWavored village of 
about 700 bouses (two-storied). Cultivation, fruit, including the grape, and vegetables abundimt j 
also a little silk is produced. 

15. Dudishal . 16 164 Route continued by right bank of Indus from 

opi^osite Saziu. After 3k miles Sbatial on opposite 
bank is passed, and at 2k miles more the Darel stream 
joins the right bank of the Indus. Crossing the 
Darel by a good wooden bridge, fit for cattle, at 6k miles pass Harban (100 houses) on left bank, 
which is w(^-to-do, and 4k milM fdrther arrive at Dudish^ (twenty houses), a village appertaining 
to Darel. 

14. Hobae • • 23k ^374 By right bankt cross Ehanbari nadi (80 feet 

wide, 3feet deep) at 4k miles; no bridge: current 
mpid; crossing difficult. At 8k miles further the 
Thur nadi, od opposite bank, flowing from south-west, 
is passed. Thur village, of fifty houses, lies 2 miles up the nadi along the right bank 9k miles 
by a rugged road to Bodar stream. Cross it and pot up at a village Ik mile further up. 

16. ChilAB . 13k 201 OcmtiDuiDg along the right bank of the Indus the 

road is for 7 i^es 1^, then good for 2k, and bad for k 
a mile; thence across open ground for 3k miles to a 
point opposite Cbilas on left bank. ChiJas has a fort 
and 1,200 houses; is situated on a well-cultivaW plain, which is 300 feet above river, Ik 
mile broad at Chilas, and about 3 miles long. Tbe Indus, the current of which is gentle, can be 
crossed anywhere for a mile above or below the fort on a raft of skins. Roads lead to Chilas from 
all directions, but tbe great highway is from K4ghin through the Tbak valley, and the worst 
r<^ is from Bunjf along the left bank of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and 
almost impracticable. 

16 , Qiss 13k 214k By right bank ; cross at 2k miles Tal|AD streun 

by wooden bridge, and pass Tai^aa village (fifteen 
houses) with many fruit trees. There is a ferry near 
Talpan, which tbe Chilas people generally cross by 
when going to Bdnjf; there is no othei village in Talpan valley, aod no road of any importanoe. 
Atka mile tbe Tbak stream on l*>ft bank is passed, and a mile further on the road, which has 
thus far been good, is bad for a mile; then easy for 4| miles and difllcnlt for 2} miles, when tbe 
Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, is reached. Oiee village, of eight houses, 
is a mile further on. 

17« Daeakq . 


18. Ck)B . 


17k 232 By right bank at 2k miles cross Paro nadi; thence 

14f miles to Parang, the road is idtemately easy and 
difficult for spaces of 2 miles, but the Ust four into 
Darang are very difficult. 

•k 236k A. the rc»d .long; the bank of Indn. is out of 

reptir, it is beet to proceed up . etresm by a steep and 
difficult road to Oor (3t miles. 600 houses, three forte, 
much cultivation, and fruit tree., pasturage and 
I water). 
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Route No. 11 —concluded. 

19. Talbcb ] 81 ) 244 From Gor proceed for 1 a mile tliroagh cnltiva* 

tion, then 3 miles along bill-side (covered with fine 
pasture), which slopes towards the Indus; then 41 
miles of descent to the Indus, the first halt of which is 
steep and rocky, and 1 mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left bank and Talech 
(fifteen houses, much cultivation, and fruit tre^b the last of the Independent villages; the next 
village being in Kashmir territory. 


20. Bfiyjf 


10 


254 


This place is called the Jama Kara. 


By right bank; road for 4 miles easy and rideable* 
but difficult for more than a mile opposite Bdnji, for 
15 yards of which steps have to be picked on slight 
projections of rock with the Indus immediately below. 
Two mites beyond Uunji the Sai nadi joins the Indus. 


EOUTE No. 12. 

DharhsIla to Srinagar (by Chahba and Badraw'^r). 


Stage or halting'pUee. 

DuVAVOX XV K1LX8. 

Deseriptioo, 4c. 


Total. 

1. Fbou DeabusXia 
TO SHiartTB. 

crossing some moanteio 

1 

13 

13 

which are 

A village; supplies and water procurable; coun¬ 
try hilly at first, afterwards level, with parti^ 
cnltivation ; scenery very pretty; road good, des¬ 
cending gradually on leaving Dharmsdla, and 

1 only difficult after heavy rain. 

torrents. 


2. SiBANTA 


3. Cbaobabi 



25 


38 


The Nnrp5r road join* in here. Nurpdr distent 19 milee. 

There is another road from Dharmeila to Cbaohari, viz. .— 


A good sized village in the Chamha territory 
with a haradari ; supplies and water procur¬ 
able: country tolerably level and partially cnl- 
tivated; scenery very pretty; road good. 

A good sized village, with a baraddri ; supplies 
and water procurable; road tolerably good, occa¬ 
sional stony ascents and descents ; pass near 
Tandi at 3, Ladura at 6, and Bapir at 7) miles. 


Shdhpnr 
Kotela . 
Nnrpur 
Cbaohari 


13 miles. 
9i „ 
U „ 

U » 


60J , 


4. Cbauba 

(3,033 ft.) 


14 


62 


scenery ; descend to the Savi, then ascend to Chsmba. 

912 


A good sized place, the residence of the itfja of 
the Strict; supplies and water pentifni; encamp 
in a garden, where there is a good baradduri g 
road very difficult, passing through very pretty 












BOOTES IK KASHUfs AND LADXk. 


Route No, 1$ — continued. 

FboX OAlHOUSn TO Chakba. 

1. Khajiab . 10 A very dAk bnnga*^ 

(6,000ft.) low. Sappliea in small 

qasntities; water abundant. The road earosse* Bstri 
road good and always prao- Gali and passes throngh the 
ticable for males. Kala Tope forest, very steep 

2. Chamba . . 7 a dik bungalow; elera. \ descent to Chamba. 

tion 3,C33 feet. A good This is tbe upper road; 
sized place, the residence of the lower road lies through 
the rdja of the district. Chil; tbe distance is 22 
Supplies and water plentiful miles. 

(1,000 houses, 6,000 inha¬ 
bitants). / 

Route to Dedhoutie or Rilar in Pangi, tee No. 10, and to Jama in LaAonl, tee No. 59. 

5. MaBJBBI . . 12 A small village with a baradiri. Supplies and 

- 61 water procurable j country mountainons, and for 

the most part nncultivat^ Bead good at first, 
afterwards stony and difficult; a steep descent 
to a branch of the Barf; then pass by an old garden called ^roli, after which there is a stiff 
ascent up a stony ravine; then along the side of a hill for 2 miles; descend through the stony 
bed of a dry hill torrent ia the banks of the Sbdn, a tributary of the Ravi. The stream is very 
rapid, but of no great width at the ferry; then ascend to Manjeri, which is situated about ^ 
of a mile from the top of a hill. 

6. Sfiiifi . . . 13 A good sized village; sappliea and water abnn- 

— 76 dant j oonntry and road as iu last 8ta«: after 

finishing the ascent, the path descends to tbe 
Shdn, which is cros^ at Oigi at 2 miles, and 
then continues along the rirer-bank to Sdnfi. 

7. Lahobba . . 10 A small Hindfi village of six or seven honsea, 

(6,978 ft.) ' ' 86 on the roofs of which tents most be pitched, 

there being no level ground near. Ko supplies; 
water procurable. Bead tolerably good, follow¬ 
ing the windings of the dhiin ; occasional stony ascents and descents. 

The road lay along tbe right side of the valley, and ustully along the bill sides at soma 
height above tbe stream, to which it descended only once or twice. The vslle;jr was generally 
deep and more or less cocky and on tbe south side well wooded. Langera u about 7,600 
feet high. (Thornton.) 

8. Thanai,a . . 13 A small village at the foot of the Fadri Pass. 

' - '' 09 Supplies scarce ; water procurable ;eonntcy moun- 

iainouB, with but little cultivation; roiul diffi¬ 
cult; a steep ascent to the top of the pass, 
following the stony bed of a stream (about 9,000 feet); then a long descent to Thaiuda. 

This village is entirely inhabited by Kashmfris, who were employed in making cannon 
balls. The iron is found in tbe neighbouring bills, and smelted in stnall furnaces worked by 
hand-bellows; the shot is ail sent to Jamfi, to which there is a direct road vid Badrawdr. 

At first the road lay along grassy slopes, sometimes steep, sometimes rocky; at other 
times, wWe there was any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee-deep with a rank 
herbage of dock, thistles, Ac. It was in general at a considerable height above the bottom 
of tbe valley, which was deep and gloomy. There was plenty of fine forest, but, as usnal, it 
was for the most part confined to the south aide of tbe valley. Afto: some distance the 
road asoended very rapidly and crossed the valley, and ascended the other side to tbe top of 
the pass, which is about 10,000 feet The top was nearly level for some distance. The con¬ 
tinuation of the range to the nmth was undulating and grassy, and tbs hills of very mod- 
ente elevation above tbe level of the pass. This pam is called tbe Fadri Fasa. The deeoent 
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Route No, concluded* 

wu iteep down the notiheni aide of a vaUey ; the hill sides were bare, but on the sonthem 
side of the Talley there was a fine forest. As the road approached the bottom of the valley 
the descent became more gentle.'^(7Aomso».) 

9. BadbawXb . . 7 A small town and fort. Supplies and water 

(5.400 ft.) ■ ... abundant; country, a pretty valley, with rice 

cnltivatioB; road good, crossing several small 
hill streams. Population 2,000* 

Badrawdr to Kishtw^r, 46 miles. 

Totil , 106 (BaUt^Rrtw-’^Montgomerie—and Route 

Book.) 

Ahd thbncb to 
Sbivauab bt Boutb 
K o.24. 


BOUTE No. 13. 

Giloit to Dibbl (pid Chonchab Pass). 
Authoriiiet. —Hatwabd—Tannbr—Barrow. 


DifiTiirofl IS Mttaa. 

8U*« «r tilUng-plKM. ' DeMriptlon, Ac. 

diste. 

1, Jtfx (8,900 ft.) J6 ... Pass village# of Naupfir and Basfn, and enter ths 

Kergah valley. Jdt is a summer pasture ground, 
where there are a few huts belonging to Oujars. The 
Kergah valley bc.low Jut is destitute of vegetation. 

From Gilgit to J5t it is very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles. At 4 miles cross 
the Naupfir nala •, at 8 the Singaigib, both fordable, except in spring and enrly summer. At 
10 miles there is a little open space, where a very small camp might be pitched. At 11 miles 
cross the Kergih by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At I5i miles a very steep but 
short asoent. 

2. Mazab Majnuk 7 23 Koad good. No habitation, but the tomb of a Saisd. 

OB Maja Majnai. Country here formeily cultivated. 

8 . l^AAABBAB . . 7 80 Camping ground at head of Kergah valley, which 

I above Jut is described as a beautiful Kashmir-like 

tract, with green sward and forests of pine. Dense ' 
willow groves line the stream. Above this tract comes 
a Qoe grass oountiy, and then at the he^ of the valley, where vegetation ceases, the ru^ed 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. 

4. Kauch^kji . 7 87 At 3 miles cross the Chonchar Pass (14,000 feet) 

to Kalichunji in the Khinbari valley, which is an* 
frequented except by herdsmen. The ELfadnbari 
stream flovra into the Indus near Dudistrdl. 

8. Tahchot OB Tab* 11 48 At 6 miles cross the KuU Pass into the Bar^^ah 

b5t. glen, which joins ti^e Darel valley at Yahehot, sa 

enclosed village on the left Imnk of the Dar^ stream* 
The Kuli Pass is also called the Bm^igah. 

6. Sakakiai. . . 9 57 The chief place in the Darel imlley. Boad down 

the banks of the Darel stream. 

The Chonchar Pass is the only one between Gilgit and Shinaka which is practicable for pack 
animalB. It was at the head of the Kergah valley that in September 1866 a ocdomn the 
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lUmU No. id—concluded. 

uioy, retaroizig from an expedition against Derel* ms overwhelmed bj a indden end 
unseasonable snow-etorm, in which a number of sepoys and oooliee perished. Though oalitd a 
pack road it is a very difficult one, and animals have freqnently to be unladen* 


aOUTB No. 14. 

Gilgit to GAXdCH. 
Authority .— Babhow. 


Stage or haltiag>place. 


1. Hanzil (6,160 ft.) 7i ... On leaving Gilgit, pass by a good lane for a ooople 

I of miles through orchards and cuHivatitm. At S 
miles pass Naupur, a small village on a spur above the 

I road. At 2t miles cross the Eergah nala by a fr^ 
wooden bridge. Pass Basin Bala and Pain, two small villages on either side of the Keigah mIa. 
The rest of tfae way the road lies close to the river, the hills closing in and forming a defile. 
Though stony the road is on the whole fairly go^ At Hanzil the camping gronnd is hot and 
treeless, but the water from streams is excellent. The village is a small one of eight or ten 
hoQses. 

2. ShaBOT (6,080 ft.). di 17 Immediately on leaving camp there is a steep narrow 

ascent which is very trying to laden animals. In fisek 
tar tbe first 6 miles it is b^ throngfa^nt, being a sao- 
cession of steep and rooky asoento and descents. At 
6t miles the road enters the bed of the river of whioh several channels have to be forded, the 
water nearly 3 feet deep, with a swift current. 

On quitting this, the most difficnlt portion of tbe road oommencea, namely tbe *'pari ” or 
cliff opposite Borgfi. Tbe road now becomes as bad as it can be. At 7 miles it bifurcates; tbe 
lower path is fit only for footmen and even for them is bad, as several cornices have to be passed 
and ledges of rock clambered over as best one can. Tbe npper road involves a terrible climb, but 
is passable by baggage animals. The )e8t mile into Sbarot is easy through cnltivaticn; shade and 
water ample and good; tbe latter from the 8harot nala. Shsrot is a. prosperous village of 
forty houses. 

3. DAUiATl (6,800 ft.) 6i 2dt I Cross the Sharof edfa and at i a mile pass the 

village fort of Sbikaiot, and at f mile ford the ShUcuot 
nala. Then over a sloping plain for a mile or so. 

I At 2t milnthe village at Onlpdr. Tbe road again 
crosses a level steep of cultivated gronnd, and at 4 miles commences to wind along the cliA oppo¬ 
site Cher Eala, tbe chief place in Punial. Except in one or two places this ** pari " b an easy one. 
At 6i miles pass tbe large fort and village of Cher Kala, which is reached by a rope bridge. Hmo 
there is a Eashmir garrison of 100 sepoys. Tbe last half mile to camp is easy. E^nati is a 
laige open plain on the banks of tbe Dalnat stream. 'W^ater excellent. Forage and firewood 
plentiM. 

4. SiKSUI* (6,^X) ft.) 8i 32 Pass the two or three houses which form the hamlet 

of Dalnati, and at } mile oroes the rajad Dalnat 
stream by a bridge 30 feet long b^ 4 feet brMd. 0]^po- 
site the mouth of this stresm tt tbe small village of 
HamchiL The road now croeses a stony plain for a mile or so: it then ascends a spur and winds 
along tbe bill-sides. At 4 miles pass Tapoke on the opposite bank, a hamlet of a dosen houses; 
at 6 miles the r d again descends to low ground and paiwes through the fields snrrouxiding Gich 
(ten houses). On leaving Gich there are two paths, the one by the river a veiy difficolt fo^path, 
the other practicable for laden animals, but very rocky and involving an ascent of a UMHissad last. 
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Route No. 14—concluded. 


At GV mile* descend into the valley. The remainder of the march is quite easy. Singul, a village 
with fort surroanded by gardens. Water and shade ezoellent. Porage procurable. 


6e GAKdcH (7j200 ft.) I 8 I 40 CrosstheSingultorrentby a bridge 3 feet wide Bead 

quite easy over level ground as far as Gulnati, a hamlet 
of twenty houses, 3 milw from Sfngal, opposite which is 
Bubar (twenty^five houses). After passing through 
Gulnati the road continues fairly easy for a couple of miles, the ground on the opposite bank 
being cultivated almost continuously. At 5 miles pass Gurjar (twenty houses); shortly after 
this the road ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gakuch is situated. The 
last 8 miles are level and easy partly through cultivation. Gakuch, a large village with 
fort, containing about 8(K) inhabitants. Water plentiful: supplies procurable. The surrounding 
hills are quite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gakuch is cultivate. 


Ufoit on road from OUgit to Ro»han. 

The valley through which the road passes is a narrow defile bounded by arid and rocky 
mountains. In places fans of alluvial soil are formed at the mouth of streams. Those are occu* 
pied by villages, and are as a rule well cultivated and coveted with a profusion of fruit trees, 
chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country Is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, fon^^, and even firewiK>d are consequently only obteinable in moderate quantities. 

llie road ^rou^hout is a stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where spun 
project towards the nver, forming cliffs locally known as paris. At such places two paths usually 
exist; a lower one cot along the face of the cliff, which is fit only for men on foot and is in many 
places dangerous even for them, very especially where projecting knobs of rock have to be passed; 
and an upper one, which avoids the cliff by climbing up a thousand feet or so and crowning the 
shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to be practicable for laden mules. It is 
however, most difficult, and really only fit for coolie traffic. With laden mules or ponies accidents 
must occur. 

We did the distance (40 miles) from Qil^t to Gakfich in five marches, and though these 
■t^es appear short, 1 do not see how they could M altered, as the road is very difficult. Three 
miles from Gilgit the valley narrows and becomes more or less of a defile toe rest of the way. 
Imagine the Khaibar Pass between Lnta Beg and Ali Masjid, with a foaming river 80 yards wide 
rushing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial. There are half a dozen places where a 
few hundred men might stop an army. (Barrow). 


ROUTE No. 15. 

Giloit to HuitZA. 


Stage or bslUBr-plooe. 


Diarsvcs iir ntn. 


1 'aST.- I ToUl. 


DeseripUoD, Ac. 


1. PiLCHi (5,000 ft) 




Crow the OUgit river oppoeite the tort by a ropo- 
bridge. Horaee can ford the river in winter. Along 
the left hank of the river for 2k miles, then up the 
right bank of the Honza river. On the oppoeite bank 
at the jnnetion, is Sainyur, a fort village with fifty houses. Here there is a rope-bridge aeross the 
Hnnza river. Hie road to Pilch5 is good throughout. PilcbA is a sandy waste near the river. 
Water and firewood only obtainable. 


2. Noxai. (5,200 ft.) 


8 


14k 


In winter road fisiriy good tbronghont, as it lies in the 
bed of the river, but in summer a path winding along 
the cliffs, which is not so good, has to be taken. At 
6 miles pass Jfital (twelve houses) on opposite bank. 
Vomal is a scattered village of about ninety bouses, with a wretched mud fort garrisoned by a de¬ 
tachment of Kashmir troops. From Nouial a footpath leads to Bargd, Supplies procuiible. 









ROUTES IN KASUMfs AND UADIk. 

Boute No. IS—conclnded. 

8. SAifo Pahi (6,500 8 22i AH * mile from camp crosi the river by a rope- 

ft.) bri<1g6; horses ford. From H to 2i miles ones tbrouirh 

tbedesertcd fields of Matuo Dass (?), of which the fort 
is still standing. Cross a deep ravine. The rest of the 
road is easy, Pani is a barren open space opposite Owech, which commands it. There is, 

however, a splendid supply of the best spring-water and plenty of firewood. The road so far is 
quite practicable for laden animals, except at the fords. The summer road from Nomal is along 
tne right bank to Qwecb, and is very difficult. 

4. Chalt (6,120 ft.) . 6 28i / At ^ mile cross to right bank by a rope-bridge ; 

horses ford. At )i mile a bad but short y>ar», very 
I difficult for horses; men on foot can go along the base 
> of the cliffs. At 2) miles there is another short jpori* 
which is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which must be steam round. In 
summer this bit of the road is quite tmpatttahle, and men on foot have to takes psth going high 
up the hill-side ; horses cannot go at all. The rest of the road is easy, except that in one place an 
avalanche of snow, which falls every year, has to be crossed. Chait is a donble fort, standing on 
the tw o banks of the Cbaprot ravine, and is garrisoned by a detachment of Kashmir troops, though 
otherwise Nag4r terntory. Supplies and firewood procurable. Water plentiful. The place con¬ 
tains about 50 houses. 

6. (6,650 ft.) 7| 36 Cross the Chaprot ravine on leaving camp, and at 1| 

mile ford the Budlas stream down its left bank for i 
a mite, then ford the Hunza river. At 3 miles cross 
again to right bank by fording. Just be>ODd this 
there is a bad pari ; horses must be led over carefully. Boad now in river bed for 1 mile, then 
over gently sloping, but rock-strewn ground, then another port, and then the fields of Mayun. 
Cross a deep ravine and camp cloee to the fort (60 houses), which stands on a promon¬ 
tory 300 feet above the river. Opposite, on the Nag4r side, is the fort of NUt. Supplies pro¬ 
curable. In summer the first mile after the BudUs ravine is almost impracticable, aa the river is 
nnfordable, and the only path is most dangerous, even for experienced mountaineers. 

6. Hurf (7J)00 ft.) . 6} 42} The first four or five miles are a succession of 

diflScult peW», the road often not a foot wide and 
quite impracticable for laden aoimals, tboogh 
horses may be brought by it with care. 

next 2 miles are over a stony undnlating plat»u and then the fields of Hinf, a large village 
<130 houses) with two forts. Water plentiful, but mudd^y. Supplies obtainable. At I mile pass 
Tol, at 2i Gulmat, nt 6 Fisan, all villages on the Nagir side. 

7. AUabId (7.160 ft.) 7} 60t After the first t mile, which lies through fields, 

the road runs along the face of a cliff for about 4 
mile^ being severu hundred feet above the river, 
with miiny npe and downs, in plsces very narrow and 
difficult for ponies; the next mile is ovw a stony slope, but otherwise easy. At 6 mil«*6 Motaa- 
b4d, a poor looking place with a couple of forts; no trees to sprak of. At 5i miles the Hun» 
valley comes In view. Croie the deep, broad Hunza ravine (in summer unfordable) by a bridge or 
by fording, and at 6i miles reach the plateau of Hasanabid, the first of the Hunza vill^es. 
There is only one path to it, up the clifh which bound Hunza, and this is guarded by a fortified 
p<Mt. Through fields the rest of the wnv. Alhib4d is a large fort with about 100 houses. £z- 
collent encamping ground, the best in the valley. The Hunza fort is about 3| miles further oii« 
the road lying the whole way through terraced fields; supplies proeurable. 
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EOUTIS IN XA«BMf& AND LIdAK. 


ROUTE No. 16.' 

Giloit to Iutt (by Cherkala). 
Authority. —Biddulph. 


9t»9« or halting*plac«. 



Deacriptioo, &o. 


1, OlLGIT TO ChbB- 

KALA . 

2. Bubab 


23| 

14 


37| 


Vid 0 Route No. 14. 


Boad is easy, except 1 mile of rook staircases before 
Bubar is reached. At 6 miles pass small Tillage of 
Japuk (left baok); a mile below Japuk is a stnmg 
position, where 500 men could hold the yalley. It 
eould not be turned. Pass Gioh (right bank). Sing^ (right bank) forty bouses at 9 miles, an en¬ 
closed Tillage. To Bubar, an enclosed village of fifty houses, on left bank. Biyer here €0 yards 
wide. 

NOTION OP I I I 

kumIn and I 1 j 

Road good. Pass Gurjar at 4i miles ; TiJley oloees 
in: twig bridge here, whence road to Y4sin by 
(rakdch. The river is fordable for half the year* 
namely, In winter. 

Road good, except two bad ravines. Up left bank. 
On other side of river, a road vid Dayind to T^sin^ 
two days’ journey. Route for horses. 

Road good. At 6 and 10 miles horses have to cross 
and re-cross stream. At Asumbal (right bank of 
Ishkuman river) a path good for ponies, leads to T4s(n, 
It days’ journey. At lit Karumbar valley opens 
out to north-west, up wbioh a road past IshkumAn, two days’journey, practicable for ponies, to 
Barkot, but it is clos^ for two months. At 13t miles from Imit, north-east, is a glacier *(200 
feet high and t a mile wide) which stops the road to Karumbar Pass; a space 16 feet wide, like 
a tunnel, is left open, through which, in summer, rashes the glacier torrent, but from the middle 
of November, when extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, men and horses find their way up 
the bed of the torrent. It is believed that 12 miles beyond this glacier the valley is again blocked 
up b^ glaciers for 3 miles, and these can only be traversed when snow fills the crevasses. Beyond 
this IS a lake about 2 miles long. Prom the lake to Sarhad (which is three marches from Imit) is 
abont 20 miles of undulating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their flocks in su^^er. In no 
place is there any steep ascent. 

MoTa.~£l8ewhei« Biddulph maket it IS mllet to Bubar, and S mile* icetead of 7) to the next stage. 

The route through lnut bj the.Sanimbar or Ishkuman Pass has now bees oloeed br nhysical obstaoles for lossj 
rears. ' 


3. J FH CTIOH or 
IshkfhAh and 



TfSAN Ritbbs 
( 6.600 ft.) 


46 

4. Chaiobkand 

13 

68 

6. Imit 

(8,400 ft) 

141 
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ROUTE No. 17, 

Gilgit to KashhIr. 


Stage or halting-plaoe. 

DxRAirOB 

XW 1CXZ.SB. 

DMoription, ke. 

Isteme- 

diate. 

Total. 


9 


Ptde Route No. 9. 

BabdifOba to Eash- 


■M 


KIB 

17 


- 
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BOUTBS IN KASHUfE AND LAdIk. 


BOUTE No. 18. 

GlLQlT TO NagXr. 


HaTWABD—B lDDtJLPH. 



DnxAMoa m KXLai. 


Stags or helting-plaes. 

Xnterm^ 

diets. 

Total. 

Dsflcriptioo, As. 

1. J1T0L 

9 

9 

At 5 miles from Gilgit cross by rope-bridge to the 
village of Dainydr, at junction of Hnnsa river. 
Continne up left bank of Hunza river to village ct 
Jitul or Jafaital. 

S. Jaslot 

6i 

15* 

A small enclosed village on left bank. Maharija of 
Kashmiris territory ends here. 

3. Nili . 

19 

34* 

Cross tbe Shaltar Pass over a spur running down 
from the lofty Kaki Pnshi peak. Hoad difficult. litto 
first Nagar fort is at Nilt. 

4. FiSAir . 

6i 

41 ! 

At li mile pass village of Tbol, beyond whiob, at 
2 milra, is enclosed village of (iulmat. 

(. AasdBDAA . 

8 

49 

At 5 miles pass enclosed village of Askurdas; village 
and fort. 

6. NasIb 

61 

' 64i 

At 2 miles pass encloeed villa|^of 8wayar. NagAr is 
a large village and fort, occupied by the Mir. I'he 
Nag^ territory contains some 8,000 houses, and 
musters about 1,600 fighting men. 


fiiddalph desoribet this route thui: From OUgit to Chellat» auoe as in rpmU So. 91 (Boutee 
in Eastern Hindu Kush). Cross there by twig bridge to left buk. For 20 miles below Nagar 
the Tillages are almost continuous, moro ground is ayailable for oultiTstioo than cm the Bunaa 
side. Population about 10,000—lees warlike than the Eanjutis, and better behaTed. The tori 
and Mir’s house is on the south side of a stream from*the south-west, which joins the main river 
neafly opposite the centre of Hunza. The part of the district facing Hansa is divided into four 
divisions with forte, vis., Shayar, Askdrdas, Chittorkuo, Swayar. Tbe river separatii^ the two 
States flows between perpendicular banks 300 feet high and 600 feet wide at top, which can 
only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fc^ Hai^rabAd is 
also carefully guarded. A constont feud exists between Hunxa and Nagar. Every village has 
one or two well-kept forte (mud brick walls, 15 feet high, with squareltowerf at every SOyurds), 
capable of bolding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 


Bonte No. 18(a). 

GiLGIT TO N.qab. 

Aulheniy. —Ahhad Ali Khan (1889). 


Btages or haltiug-plaee. 

Divrivos IV miias. 

DeseripUee, Ms. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

OlLSIT . 

... 

... ! 

Starting from the Agency bungalow, 5 fortongs 
away the road croseea tbe Oilgit river by a rope bridge 
600 feet long, and for 1 mile and 2 furlongs fartliwr 
tbe road rona through a plain. 8 miles and 6 furioaga 


from Qilgit, and 1 mile from the road, the Hunza river joins the Qilgit river. On tlm Uft bank 
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HOUTKS IN KASBHfR AND lADAK. 


Route No. ISa—continued. 

of the Hanca stands the fort of Danior (Dainydr). The road ander description runs along the 
right bank of the Hnnza river: 7k miles from Gilgit it approaches the bed of the stream, the ground 
being strewn with large rocks. The width of the stream here is 400 feet, 5 feet deep, banks of 
2 fe^, rapid cnrrent; to this distance the road is easy and the valley open, for li mile further the 
road runs along the edge of the river and is rough and difficult for progress. 9^ miles from Gilgit 
the road runs along the old course of the river, and It mile further again follows the edge of the 
river, i mile further the banks are SO feet in height and well wooded, lit miles from Gilgit the 
road leaves the stream and enters a plain, and t mile beyond ascends 100 feet and is then rough 
and rugged. 14 miles from Gilgit another plaio is ente^, and half a mile beyond the road again 
is rough and difficult. 15 miles and 6 furlongs from Gilgit a spring of clear and good water is 
met with, called Chiche; the stream is here 300 feet broad, 6 feet deep, 20 feet banks on the right, 
and 2 feet banks on the left; rapid current. 16 miles from Gilgit another rope bridge crosses the 
Hunza river, length 200 feet; a road leads from the bridge to Jeotal village; i mile further the road 
ascends 600 feet, the ascent being rough and difficult; the road is bad for 4 mile further, but then 
enters a cultivated plain. 18 miles and 2 furlongs from Gilgit the village of Nomal is situated, 
100 bouses, detached from one another. The vill^e contains a number of mulberry, apricot, and 
willow trees, affording shelter for about 4,000 men; supplies scarce. 18 miles 5 furlongs from Gilgit 
the old fort of Nomal is situated; it is of masoury and 500 feet square; the walls are in good pre* 
■ervatiou, but it is deserted. 

NoxAn (New Fort), 19 4 19 4 From here the road enters Nagar territory. Tliis 

5,700 feet, fort is 600 feet square, and garrisoned by 300 men: 

it contains 3 gnns. One mile beyond the fort the road 
croMes the Nemal stream by a rope bridge 30 feet 
long, and for 24 miles there is a steep and ragged ascent of 1,000 feet; the road then descends the 
same height. 4 miles and 2 furlongs the road again strikes the stream (Hunza) and for one 
furlong runs alongside and then ascends. The ascent is steep and difficult 5 miles and 6 
furlongs the road again touches the streiim, the banks of which are 100 feet high. For 6 furlongs 
the road is easy, but again ascends the hill and is very bad to Guacb. 

Guack « .. . 9 4 29 0 This is a deserted village situated on the right bank 

of the Hunza river, the encamping ground being 200 
feet below tbe village, in a plain 500 yards long and 
200 yards broad; wood, g^rass and other suppliea are 
not procurable. 2 furlongs from here the road crosses by a ford tbe Qnach stream, tbe banks of 
which are 20 feet high. At I mile and 2 furlongs ascends tbe bank of tbe Hunza river snd is wy 
for 4 mile, but then ascends 100 feet; this ascent is very difficult. 3 miles from Qoach tbe ^lley 
narrows to a de61e 300 feet broad. Tbe bed of tbe stream is very rocky, the water 5 feet deep, 
and the current very rapid. 44 miles from Goach tbe road becomes very bad, being cut out of 
the face of a cliff; this part is quite impassable for horses or any animal, men having to steady 
themselves by posts let into the rock. It is called Saiebar Part. Tbe road then descends and 
follows tbe bank of tbe stream for a distance of 2 miles, when it ascends a bank of 50 feet, and 
then enters a cultivated plain which leads to tbe village of Cbalt or Cbaltar. 

Chalt OB Chaltab, 8 0 87 0 This vill^e is situated on tbe Cbaprol stream, a fort 

6,150 feet. being on either bank. Wood, grass, and provisions not 

procnrable. The forts are garUoned by 30 sepoys be¬ 
longing to the Nagar raja. The road, leaving the 
fort ascends a low hill, and at 8 miles crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 400 feet long. 

34 miles from Chalt tbe road ascends a steep spur, 800 feet high; the ascent is steep and 
ditfi ;ult; on tbe crest of the spur the road pssses through a defile. Tbe road then descMide 800 
feet the descent steep and bad: the height of tbe crest above sea level ie 7,000 feet 6 miles end 
1 furlong from Chalt the road enters a level plain, and 1 mile 2 furlongs furtlier strikes tbe stream, 
the banks of which are 80 feet in height. 7 miles and 6 furlongs from Chalt the road becomee 
steep and rugged, and then croeses a stream whose banks are 200 feet in height 94 miles from 
CJbalt tbe road enters cnltivation, and 11 mites from the same point Nilt fort is rituated, and also 
a village of tbe same name, containing 80 houses. 11 miles and 3 furlongs the road croseee e 
Stream, 40 feet wide, by a wooden bridge. The road passes close under tbe walls of Nilt fort and 
from the fort to the bridge descends 800 feet the fort being placed on a high bank. From the ^ 
bridge the road ascends 400 feet the crest of the rise being protected by a wall and gate. 18 ^ 
miles from Cbalt is the fort of Thol, containing 50 bousea. A number of fruit trees are heare. One 
furlong from this the road crosses the stream by a wooden bridge 60 feet long. The hanks of 
this stream are 400 feet in height. Tbe road from tbe brid^ enters a 'w^^^tavated pl^* 
cOTcred with fruit trees, which leads to the village of Qulmut. 
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BODTBS IN XlSHMfB AND LAdXk. 


'Route No. 18{a) —concluded. 


OULHAT 


16 0 


52 0 


There is ft fort her'' containing eighty houses, and 
sixty houses are built outside the wells. This village 
contains a welUkuown tiarat around which are a 
number of fine plane trees. No provisions or sup^dies 
to be had. Height above sea level, fi,600 feet 

One mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, height of banks 30 feet • 
and 2 furlongs beyond the village of Yal is situat^. From liere, for the distance of a mile the 
road runs along the banks of the stream, and 3 miles 2 furlongs from Gnimat crosses it by a 
wooden bridge On this stream there are two flour mills. 3 miles and 3 furlongs beyond Gulmat. 
to the left of the roaa, and on the banks of the Hunza river stands the fort of Pisan,on a bank 400 
feet from the water. The fort contains 100 houses. At this fort is a good polo ground. One 
mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, 60 feet long and b feet broad. 
5 miles from Gulmat, on the left of the road, is the village of Minepin, of 100 bouses; 3^^ fnrlongs 
further the road leaves the plain and crosses a small dry stream with banks of 200 feet, the 
passage of the stream being protected by a wall and gate. From this the road runs along the foot 
of the hills and is gooo for the di.stauce of li mde. 7i miles from Gulmat, on the right of the 
road and on a high bank of 200 feet, stands the vill.ige of Mianchar. c<»Dsi8ting of 200 houses. 
8 miles from Gulmat the road crosses the Dadimnl stream, on which is situated the village of the 
same name, 300 feet above the level of the stream and contuining 120 houses. 8i miles from 
Gulmat the road passes by the village of Tusot, ten houses. From the stream to this vill^e the road 
ascends 250 feet, and runs along a small stream for the distauce of 2 miles, the ascent in this 
distance being 1,400 feet to tlic village of Phikar. 


PHIKAB 


10 4 


62 4 


There is a fort here ; the place contains 200 houses, 
150 being within the walls. Supplies in siinill qaan^ 
titles to be had. i a mile from here the road 
descends, and li miles fioiii Phikftr. and on the lelt 
the road, is the village of Hakuchar, of forty houses From here the road runs along the slope of 
the liill, on the right the lull is high aud steep and on the left the stream flows 1,000 feet below 
the road. The roail here is bad owing to tlie frequent landslips. 3 miles and 1 furlong from 
Pliikar i8(the village of Shihryar, of fifty houses; the road through this village has a wall on either 
side. 4^ miles from Pliikar is the village and fort of Askordis, containing 140 houses and a good 

S olo ground. 0 miles from Phikar, on the left of the roail and i mile distant, is the fort and vil- 
ige of llttslikan. € tniles anti 6 furlongs fnnii Fhikar the road crosses a stream by a wooden 
bridge; ou the stream is the village of Sutniir, 140 houHes and 4floar mills, also sixty bouses without 
the walls. 21 miles from this village, to tb*> n<»rth, the Nwgar riv^r joins the Hniixa river 7 miles 
and 1 furlong from Pliikar; the hill side is o*i«ered with poplars, the Nagar river finwiug 600 
feet below. 7 wiles and 7 furlongs from Pbikar the rosd crosses n dry stream with banks of 60 
feet ; a ciiiial runs along the road. 9 mites from Pbikar the road » g<»od, but beyond becomes 
nigged and had. lOi miles from Phiknr ou the road aide a reservoir for water has beeu con* 
structed. 11 miles aud 2 furlongs the road enters the cultivation and orchards of Nagnr. 


Naoab 


12 6 


75 2 


This is a walled town of 1,0C0 bouses and about 
4,0i)0 iiihiibitants. It is situated on a hill 600 feet 
above the water-level of the Nngiir river,on whose left 
bank it stands. Below the south wall of the town 
is a large tank, 800 feet long, 160 feet broad; and 6 feet deep; this tank is supplied with water by 
a canal. There is also a spring of good water 1 furlong soutli-east of the town : here 1.000 men 
could encamp. The fort contains 1 large gun aud 2 walbpieces. Wood and fuel are very scarce, 
but provisions and other supplies can be bad. 


BOUTE No. 19. 




Gilo IT 

TO Skasdu. 


DioTAVCS XV VltlS. 


Stage or halling-plact. 

loterme' 

diate. 

Tout 

Oesertpdon. Ac. 



161i 

Vuie JSoute JVb. 62. Skardd to Gilgit. 
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ROTATES IN KASaufR AND LAdIk. 


BOUTE No. 20. 

GujbXt to Srinagar by Barangali, the Chota Gali Pass, and Kachgul 
River, and also by Baramgali, the Chota Gli Passand Sang Safid 
River.) 



1 DiBTAVCI Iir lULBS. 


stage or baiting-place. 

Interme- 

dUte. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 


(D—Fia KAOUGUL RIVER. 
GuJbIt TO BaBAMOALI I I i 

9 MABCHB8 . . 108 0 See Route No» 21. 


From Baramgali the path ascends the long spar which trends down from the Panj^l range 
from the neighboarhood of the Tatakuti mountain; it keeps near or along the summit of 
the ridge, whence it descends slightly to the encamping ground at Hilloh. 

10. Hilloh • . 10 0 No snpplies, but good grazing for cattle. 

’ 118 0 A sort of furze bush procurable for fuel; en¬ 

camping ground good; near stream; at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet, and not com¬ 
manded by any hills that could he occupied. 

11. CauponKachovl 12 0 The ascent from Hilloh to the summit of the 

Ritsb • . — 130 0 Choti Gali Pass (elevation 14,090 feet) is 

gradual, and very easy for laden animals. On 
the eastern side of the pass masses of congealed 
snow lie throughout the year, but it is generally easy to cross. From here there are two 
roads ; both are easy, but that by the Kachgul river seems to be the best; it joins the path 
from the Chitta Pani Pass, which lies just to the south-east of the Choti Gali Pass. The 
other road follows the Sang Safid river. The route by the Kachgul river leads to the right 
along the edge of the snow by a small lake, crossing an almost imperceptible ridge (the water¬ 
shed between the Kachgul and Sang Safid rivers), connecting the main range on the right 
with a high rugged parallel ridge on the left, into the head of the Kachgul river. The path 
is very easy, and clear of all obstacles, running down the grassy bank of the river for some 
distance to the camping ground by the river side. (There is a road by the Pali Bela, which 
is equally good; if taken, the ground above Sangarwini is the moKt suitable for encamping. 
Fuel, grass, and water are abundant, and the ground is smooth and good. The road then 
runs down a tributary of the Kachgul, which it crosses near some shepherds' houses, about 2 
miles ab()ye its confluence with that river, and along a very low sloping hill, leaving Pali Bela 
a short distance on the right, and crossing the Kachgul under Pakapdra, Road level and easy 
for laden animals, running almost the entire distance through pine forest; distance about 12 
miles.) 

Wood and water abundant, and grazing excellent. 

ICncampiug ground clear and open. Largo flocks of sheep are pastured about here in 
summer, and guides may be found. 

12. Pakap6ba • 11 0 Road continues down to the left bank of the 

—141 0 Kachgul for about 3 miles; after leaving 
camp it enters forest, which continues almost 
the entire march; road practicable for ponies; 
here and there fine trees which have been blown down by the wind lie across the path, butas the 
hills are round, low and sloping, they are genersUy passed without much difficulty. Paka¬ 
pdra is a good village on high open ground. 

Grass and food procurable; water from irrigation can^. 

Ground for encamping obtainable. 
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ROUTES IN KASHkfa AND LAD^K. 


Route No. 50—continued. 


13. Khanf^b SabXi . 10 Boad lies over open nndulating oonnti 7 ic 

■ 151 Chrir, a good-sized place, with baz^r; thence to 

I Khanpiir Sar^i (where it meets the Pfr Panjil 

I Route, see Ifo. 21); it lies over a barren 

iareioa full of rayines. There is also a road to Ramd from Pakapara. 

14. SBUTAOiB . 11 See Route No. 

It is believed that this is one of the most acces* 
Total . * 162 sible entrances into Kashmir; the road is not 

' commanded in any single place by hills which 

conld be occupied; the first stage is from native information, the remainder from personal 
observation; it is asserted that this route is practicable thronghout for laden animals.— {AlU 
good,) 

(2) —Via SANG SAFID RIVER. 

10. To Hilloh (as . IIB From the east side of the Choti Gali Pass the 

above) path runs straight on down the level grassy 

11. Ludub Mabg • 11 bank of the Sang Safid river to the encamping 

■ 12d ground, on an undulating grassy spot, just 

above where the forest commences* 

There are a few shepherds' huts in the neighbourhood. In summer it misht be 
necessarr to ford the river higher up. On the eastern side of this part ot'the Panjdl range 
the whole of the upper slopes are round and undulating, covered with rich pastures; 
lower slopes are similar in shape, but are clothed with dense pine forests, amid which here 
and there are small open grassy glades. In the recesses of these forests Gdjars construct 
temporary habitations, in which they reside in summer, while pasturing their cattle on the 
rich grass. The higher open slopes are frequented by shepherd, in every direction, until 
the frosts of autumn destroy the grass and gradually drive them down. 

No supplies, except grass and fuel; water from Sang Salfd river. Camping ground open 
and grassy. 

12. Gojipatbi . 9 Bead enters the pine forest soon after the last 

—— 138 encamping gronnd, and runs down the right 

bank of the river (which is known by the name 
of Sang Safid hi^h up, and here as the Dddh 
Ganga), until it turns off opposite Gojipatn, and crosses tbendge looking down on it. There 
is another road which continues down the Uddh Ganga. 

Gojipatri has a famous ziarat; the bouses are scattered here and there; the hills above 
the place are covered with fruit trees, hazels, and jungle. Soon after the commencement of 
this march, the road is joined by the path from Pdnoh, which crosses the Panjai range by 
the Sung Safid Pass ; it is not a good path, but is said to be practicable for laden animals. 

No supplies; grass plentiful, and green Indian-corn in snmmer. Wood and water 
abundant. 

13. K^oah • 9 ^ wooded hill is crossed before des- 

■ ■ ,,.■■■ 147 cending to Hopru; the path then leads down 

a small stream to its confluence with the Dddh 
Ganga, where it turns to the right, along the 
edge of the karewa to Ndgim, a village which gives its name to the district. Bead eaay. 

Snpplies of grain might probably be obtained here; grass may be fonnd by the 
streams. 

Good encamping gronnd on the high land above the village. 


14. Sbinaoab . 


At Wahtor the road meets the Pir Fanjdl 
Eoute—(Sa! Route So. SI.) 

Batee—Montgomerie — Allgood.) 
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ROUTES IN SASHmIe AND LAdIk, 


EOUTE No. 21, 


Gujrat to Srinagar (bt Bhimbar and the Pir Panjau) 


Bt*ge or haUio^-pIafie. 

DisTAITCX IK HIL18. j 


iDterme- 
diate. 1 

Total. 

DescriptioDe &c. 

1. Daolatnaoab 

12 0 

12 0 

Country lerel, open, and fairly cultivated; road 
uumetalfed, but fair; pass Harbuspur at 4, and 
cross the nala at miles; after heavy raia 

this nala is impassable. 


1 

i 


Daolatnagar a village. Supplies and water procurable. 


The road front Sialkat viA Julalpur debouehee here. —(^Ire Scute iVb. S3.) 


3. Eotla 

8 

20 

1 Country and road ss in last stage ; pass Bdzdrg* 
w4r at 2^, snd Kakrali at 7 miles. 

Kotia a small town. Supplies and water abund- 
1 ant. 



8. Bhimbar 

48 4 1 

28 4 

Country undulating; road very fair; the nalae 



(LTc uiiiicuib niber ucRvy riuu ; ic&vc me uuirat 
district about half-way; the road here crosses 
the Qorthweast end of the Pubbi hills. 


Btiimbar is a small town situated at tlie foot of the low hills. Supplies and water abund¬ 
ant ; two bungalows for travellers a little to south-east of the town. Population 6,000. 


4. SalDSBdo • . 19 0 Leaving town, road crosses stream, which is 

-— 43 4 about 30 yards wide, and usually fordable, but 

subject to freshets; passes through fields, 
' I crossing and re-crossing stream; it then lies up 

narrow valley, which is traversed by a small stream to the foot of the Addidak. The ascent is 
about 21 miles. 


3. Dbvma 


10 0 


Ko haradiri or accommodation of any kind, and very 
little shade. At 2 p. n. on 28tb April the thermometer 
stood at 95° in the shads. Supplies may be procured in 
small quantities with great difficulty, but fine fish from 
the Ban may be bad in abundance. 


4. Kotu 


Total 


. 8 0 Koh-i-Suti to Kotli might easily be made in one march. 

The road is easy, with the exception of one or two 
places, and they are not difficult. There is a good brick 
house on the high bank of the Katir river. Thera is 
—also a wretched baradarf, usually occupied by European 
. 46 0 travellers. Supplies are plentiful. 


From SsiCabid there is elec a route to Miipiir. 

5 Kaosbiba . .| 12 4 I Road leads along banks of stream which has to 

66 0 be forded several times, then winds through 
fields which are intersected here and there by 
low grassy ridges, and then conducts to fotrt 
of Kaman Goshi range, which is about 5 mites from Saidabdd. The ascent is about a 
mile, mostly over smooth, bare, and slate-coloured rocks; there are a few hots on the sum¬ 
mit: the descent is much longer-, road generally smooth, but now and then rough and 
rather steep; pine and other trees are numerous. Path is then pretty level for abont4 inilaa 
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ROUTES IN THE KASUHfR AND LAuix. 


Route No. 21 —continued. 

to Naoshera, a atone-built town situated iu open plain above right bank of Tawi river, A 
bungalow for travellers iu the Baoli ; ft large orchard ftbout ft mile short of the town# 
Supplies aad water abundant. 

A road from Jamuand Aknur debouches here, 

6. SabXi . 13 4 Koad lies the whole waj along the ralley of the 

■■ ■■■'■■ 69 4 Tawi, which is usually not more than a mile 

wide, bounded on ^th sides by low wood¬ 
ed hills. There are two paths ; the lower and 
shorter follows the bed of the river; it is very rough, and only fit for walking; upper 
or pony road passes mostly along the right bank of the river, crussiog about ten low spurs 
ol rough slaty rocks. 

Ckangas is a small and scattered village upon a table.land above the right bank of 
the Tawi. An old sar&i and a bungalow about i mile .'"rom village, overlooking river. 
Supplies scarce; water procurable. Space for encamping limited. 

7. HAJAOsi OB Bau- 14 0 The road is easy, continuing up the valley of the 

p^B. Tawi; there are bwo paths, a lower or footpath, 

-—— 83 4 and an upper or nony road. The latter passes 

along the right bank of the river and crosses 
numerous low spurs similar to those ou the previous stage. There are two old sardis at 
JMoradpdr. The usual road crosses the Tawi by a ford about $ of a mile below Rajaori, but 
if the river is very high, it is necessary to continue on the right bank up to the town, which 
is also called Rampdr. It is a partly walled town situated at the foot of a low range of 
hills overlooking the Tawi, whose b^ is here exceedingly rough, and during the rains often 
impassable for several hours. There is a bungalow ou the left bank of the river immediately 
opposite the town. Supplies and water abundant. A bridge might be thrown across the 
Tswi, below lUyaorf, without much difiSoolty. 

From BAJiOal tb«rt Is another route to ALlABlP BABAI hr the PABHAL PASS aad KABPAN 
SAB LAKB. 

I Miles. 

1. To Pabhal . 12 


stream, and is represented as beii 
2. Bbloh . .1 7 


north-easterly direction, and afterwards bends to the south-east; the ascent is about two miles, 
the latter part being the steepest Belob consists of three or four sbepheids* huts. The 
mounUins here are long, smooth and sloping, and covered with magnificent pastun^^e in 
summer. There is an easy road from Belob into the Bupri valley by the Bhig bar; it is a 
short march, 

3. ALfsBAD SABix . 12 An easy, sloping ascent up a smooth, grassy hill to Uie 

■ ■ Nil Sar, where there is an opening in the spur; from 
31 thence the ascent to the water-shed of the Panjil is 
slmoet imperceptible, and the road is carried through a 
natural opening in the range near the he^ of the Nandan Sar. The lake is a fine, clear 
blue sheet of water. 'J he spur to the east of the lake is steep and precipitous, but on the 
west, where the road ruus, it is sloping. Down the Laddi river to Aiiabdd Sar£ is all easy. 
The elevation of the northern Darbsil Pass is 13,feet. There is a practicable pony 
r<Md from the neighbourhood of the Nandan Sar to the summit of the Fir Panjil rasa, 
joining the Mastan road about half-way. U goes under the name of the Ram K4r road. 
Thera is also a practicable pony rosd from the Nandan Sar to Bupri. Supplies scarce. 

This is the old M<^ul ro^, before that by the Pir Panja! was made. In the above 
route, the first stage to the top of the ascent above Darbal is from native information ; the 
rest of the road was traversed by Captain AUgood, who states that he considers it tbe easiest 
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A large villas; encamping ground apparently good. 

Darh^ is calied 7 Ao«, and is probably 12 miles IWnn 
Bdjaorf. The road lies up the valley of the INu^hal 
g good and easy for laden snimals throughout 

No supplies; fuel must be cut a mile back; escellent 
grasiog; water in abundance; sod any amount of good 
encamping ground. 

llie road ie at firet level; it then commences to sscend in a 



B0TTTB8 IN EASHhIb AND LADIe. 


Route No. 21 —continued. 

of all the passes leading into Kashmir with which he is acqoainted. It shonid not be at¬ 
tempted until about the first week in June.— (Allgood.) 

A pony can be ridden by this route.— (Drevi.) 

From Sdjaori there is a route vid SiteanOy which joins the Naoshera-Kotli road at 
Foireta, A road from Jamu and Alcnur debouches here* 

8. TshvA. Mxvdi • 14 U If the encamping ground is on the right bank 

' ■ 97i of the Tawi near the town, the river must 

be forded about a mile north of Rajaori; if 
on the left bank, opposite the town, the road 
continues up the valley of the Tawi; both river and valley become gradually narrower, but 
the hills on each side are more lofty; a wide stream with a rough bed has to be forded about 
a mile from Rajaori; the village and old sardi of Fatehpur are about a mile further on, 
and near Lira Baoli, about four miles beyond the path leaves the river, approaching it again 
near the old sarai within a few hundred yards of Thdna Mandi, a small town or bazdr 
situated on the left bank of the Tawi at the mouth of the valley in which the river rises. 
Supplies procurable, water abundant; encamping ground small; there is a bungalow 
situated on the bill side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the Mandi. 

9. Basamoali . 104 The first half of this march is acontinnons but 

■ 108 0 tolerably easy ascent, mostly through OMn 

forest; the other a similar but more gradual 
descent throagh thick forest. About a mile 
from Th&na Mandi the Pdncb road branches off to the west, and from this point to the 
small village of Ajanabdd, high np to the east, the Incipient Tawi has to be forded several 
times. There are several huts on the summit of the Rattan Fir, which is distant about five 
miles from Thdna Mandi, and has an elevation of 8,200 feet. Just before reaching Baram- 
gali, the Purnoi stream, an impetuous torrent, has to be crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Baramgali is a small village in the territory of the Pdnch rdja; it is surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and is situated 00 a small elevated ridge between toe Purnoi and Sfiran streams. 
On the opposite bank of the latter river there is an old stone fort, with loopholed walls, 
which commands the ridge, which would be difficult to turn. Supplies scarce ^ water abund¬ 
ant ; accommodation may be obtained in a small square mud sardi. In winter the snow lies 
very deep at Bammgali. 

From near Baramgali the roads leading into Kashmir by the Mastan Pass (13,780 feet) 
and the Choti Gall Pass (14,090 feet) diverge; the former pass crosses the Panjdl range to 
the south of the Pfr Panjdl; the latter to the north. Both these roads are practicable for 
laden cattle, and though more elevated than the Pfr Panjdl, have the advantage of running 
along the summit 01 the ridges, and are nowhere commanded in approaching the passes. 
From Baramgali there is a ro^ to Pdnch, which ibllows the coarse of the Sdran; it is said 
to be quite practicable for ponies.—(5 m Route Ko, 22.) 

10. P 08 HIANA • .80 Road lies np a narrow, deep defile, which is tra- 

- 116 0 versed by the Chitta Pani or .Sdran river; 

after a gentle ascent it descends to the bed of 
the stream, which, during the rains, is a rapid 
torrent; it then continnos for about five miles, mostly along its rocky bed, bnt crossing and 
re-crossing it by rough wooden bridges about thirty times; about a mile from Poshidna 
it makes a steep ascent above the ri^ht bank of the stream, and passes np to the little 
village, inhabited by Kashmiris, which is situated about half-way up the steep grassy side of 
the lofty mountains. Supplies scarce; water procurable. There is no bungalow, and the 
only place available for pitching tents is on the flat tops of the houses. 

The road leading into Kashmir by the Cbitta Pani Pass (14,540 feet) divei^s to the north 
from PoshiAna. It is not open until early in June, and is impracticable for laden animals. 
It lies up the valley of the Chitta Pani and joins the Choti Gali i^th beyond the pass. Bjr 
this road the most convenient encamping ground is n^r the bed of the stream at Cbitta Pam 
(a small waterfall so named on account of the white appearance of the water) at the 
commencement of the ascent; fuel is procurable. From Chitta Pani there is a shepherds 
path to Aliabdd Sar4i, but the ascent is steep and difiSoult: from the summit the descent 
to AUab4d Sarai is remarkably easy, perfectly open, and in no way commanded. 
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Route iVo. 5i—continued, 

11. Ai.li.BAD SabXi , 11 For the first mile and a half the road is easj, 

127 lying along the side of the mountain ; it then 
descends to the mintakki, a small open space 
on the bank of the rirer, available as an 
encamping ground; it then crosses the Cbitta Pani for the last time, and leads to the Nilana 
valley, at the upper end of which the ascent of the Pfr begins. Cbedikand is a stone hat 
on the north side of the road, just after entering the Nilana; and Uasikand is another, about 
an hour’s walk further on. "When clear of snow the ascent, though steep, is easy enough, as 
the road is good and carried up by zig-zags. On the summit of the pass there are a few huts 
and an octagonal tower of no strength, built of stone and loop-holed. The top of the pass is 
about six miles distant from PoshiiCna; its elevation is 11,400 feet, and it may be reached 
in about three hours: it is a fine grassy plateau, about half a mile wide, with a gradual slope 
down to the Aliabtfd Sar^i, which is about five miles distant over a very easy road. The 
sar^i is one of the usual Mogul buildings, standing above on the mountain side, end is buried 
in snow for more tlian half the year. Supplies scarce ; water and wood procurable. 

The Pfr Panjal Pass is generally clos^ by the falls of snow which occur in November 
and opens again in April or May, according to the season The ascent of the pass from the 
west in the face ot a determined enemy would be a matter of great difficulty, as it might 
be defended from base to summit. In the time of Ranjit Singh, elephants more than once 
carried guns over the Ptr Panjil Pass. The path from lUjaoii, which crosses the Panjir 
range by the Darbal Pass, rejoins the main road at AHabad Sarii. 

The roadg Jrom Rdjaort via the Randan Sar and the Darhal Past debouch here, 

12. Hibf^ba . . 12 Road continues down the valley, which gradual- 

' 139 ly widens—at first it is undulating, sometimes 

steep and rather rough—on the left bank of 
the roaring torrent, wliich flows several hundred 
feet below. The walled portion of the road, about 2 miles from the sar^i, is called Lai GbuUm ; 
it is built out from the almost perpendicular side of the mountaio overlooking a deep precipice, 
Zujnar is a watch tower about a mile further on; Shahkdt is an old fort situated at tbe edge 
of the plateau, on tbe right bank of the river, and oommandiog the entrance to the valley of 
the Rupri stream ; just after passing it, the path descends to tbe Suksar&i, an old building on 
the left bank of the Rembitfra. Ddbji is an encamping ground on tbe left bank of tbe river, 
about 3 miles from Hirpura; neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, but there is good 
grazing'for cattle, and an abundance of water. From Ddbji there is a direct path to Srinagar, 
which lies over the range, and through the pine forest to Pakapura; it is practicable for laden 
aniiuals. There is also a path to Sbupion through tbe forestalong toe ridge above the 
left bank of the liembidra, which is also practicable for cattle, but the main road crosses to the 
right bank of the river (which is not fordable) by a wooden bridge, and lies through the thick 
pine forest by the bank of the stream to Hirpura, which is a small and scattered village 
situated in the middle of the valley, here about half a mile wide. Some accommodation may 
be obtained in the old Mogul sardi, situated at the southern end of tbe village. Supplies 
and water procurable, and ample space for encamping. 

13. Shctpiok . . 8 Road level and smooth along the right bank 

— 147 of the Rembiara; valley gradually widens and 

debouches into the plain of Kashmir before 
reaching Shupion. which is the largest town 
on this side of the valley, and tbe commercial depdt for the Panjdb. Supplies and water 
abundant. Two bungalows, and an ample space for encamping. 

The routes via Budil and Guldbgarh Passes debouch here (see Routes yon. 50 and 
55.) Islantahdd, which lies due east, may be reached in two marches. Prom Shui'ion a 
route goes to Baramula via Chrar and Gulmarg. 

14. Ram6 . 11 Road lies over low irrigated lands to the 

. 168 Rembiara, which flows in eewral streams, 

some of which are bridged. Tbe bed is about 
I of a mile wide, c<)v»-red with boulders ; about 
2 miles further on the road cro.s8es the Mankand, a similar but sin.dier stream ; it then runs 
along the foot of low hills which slope down to it to Shabjumarg, an old sarai about 7 miles 
from Shupion. About 2 miles farther on it descends to the Kamchd river, which has a 
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Route No. 21 —concluded. 

wide bed of boulders, and flows in several branches througb a rich and narrow valley between 
two table lands; it then ascends and shortly leads to an old dharins^la or rest-house, 

Ramd is about a mile further on ; it is a considerable village situated under a low range 
of hills. Opposite the village theie is a travellers’ bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful; 
oampiug ground confined, but ample space on the table-land, about 3 miles beyond. 

15. SBilfAUAB . . 18 The road|is tolerably smooth and level through- 

■ ■ out; at 2-j miles it ascends the table-land; at 

KhaDpur,6 miles, there is an old sartfi. Wahtor 
is a considerable village with fine chunar trees 
... about 5 miles further on; thence to Srinagar 

Total . - 176 the road is a made one, about 12 feet wide, 

thro ugi> a poplar avenue on the right bank of 
the Dddh Ganga, passing the Kam Bdgb sdidi 
and the temple containing the ashes of the late Maharaja GuUb Singh. 1'he road enters 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, at the south-east corner of the city close to the Sber Garhi.—- 
{Aligood—Jnte — See Route ^o. 44, Mari to Srinagar^ 

The road is passable for ladeu ponies, though in some places difficult for them. Open 
or 7 months.— {Drew.) 

{Bates^Montgomerie—Drew, dec.—Route Book.) 


ROUTE No. 22. 


Gujrat to Srinagar (by Bajaori, PIjnch and Ilijf PfR Pass). 


Stage or balting.place. 


DrsTiKCi or uilbs. 


JX'.-., Total. 


GUJBiT TO ThIna 
Manpi, 

8 MABCHB8 



See Route No. 21. 


9 St BAN . . 16 0 About a mile beyond Thina NTandi the PanjtCb 

' 113 4 road turns off to the west from that leading 

into Kashmir by the Pir Panjal Pass, and 
winding np the side of the hills on the left, it leaves the Thtfna valley bv a gap on the top 
of the ridge. After a slight descent, it ascends and leads through the forest to the Rattan 
Pir Pass, which is about 6 miles from Tbina; the descent on the north side of the pass is 
easy; the road leads down a deep and very nari'ow gully, the sides of which are covered with 
dense foie&t, and the lower two-thirds are traversed by a small stream which has to be forded 
about half a dozen times. The.gully opens into the valley of the Sdran river, which is hero 
alx)ut loO Trards wide, and bounded on each side by rather lofty and usually sloping hills, 
coveied with thick forest on the north, and with grass on the southern sides. Just after 
entei iug the valley the river has to be forded, and about ^ mile further on is the village of 
Bifl].!], situated on the side of the hill above tbe right bank of the liver about 3 miles from the 
Rattan Tir Pass. From Bifliaj the road continues along the Suran valley all the way, and is 
geneuiliy level and tolerably smooth ; the first 4 miles are along the right bank of the river, 
«i)d the path a.scends tbe bank here and there when the river is high. About 3 miles from 
Siiian it ciosses the stream by a ford, and theuce continues along its left bank. Sdran if a 
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Route No. 22 —continued. 

small village and contains a thrfna, in which a small garrison is usually quartered. Supplies 
scarce, water piocurable. Theie is a tiavellers* bungalow a few hundred yaids beyond it. 
Baraujgali on the Pir Panjrfi route is distant 15 miles south-east of Suran, b} the direct 
road. 

From Sdrau there is a route vid Firozpdr Pass to Gulmarg, viz. :— 

Uiics. 

1. To Mandi . . 15 A large village Supplies and coolies abundant; an easy 

stage: for the first pait along the Punch road, as far 
as the junction of the Mandi stream with Suran river. 

Then along the Mandi to village. 

2. Gaobi . . 10 A small village ; but few supplies and coolies procurable. 

An easy stage with a few gentle ups and downs along 
the bunks of the stream. 

3. BaezataH . . 15 An encamping ground; neither coolies nor snppliee. 

Cross Fivozpur Pass (12,560 feet) ; ascent steep and occa¬ 
sionally rough ; descent easy, ^fore ascending ford a 
large stream, and pass in some places nalas bridged with hardened snow. 

4. GuluabO . . 12 The road passes along a valley, over a range, and through 

the Ktllan Marg forest to (lulmarg. It is steep but 

. smooth.—(/nee.) 

Total . I 62 

10. PdNCH . . 14 Road continues along the Suran valley; ft 

(3,300 ft.) ■' — 127i crosses the river by a ford just opposite the 

village, and thence passes the whole way along 
its right bank* The 5rst 6 or 6 miles tieover level turf covered with low jungle; the 
remaining 8 through corn and rice^fields. Several springs may be seen on the road sides; 
about half-way the Mandi stream, which flows from the north-east, has to be forded. The paths 
leading into Kashmir by the Firozpdr, Zamir, Tosba Maiddn, Cbor Gali, Mirpdr, and Sang 
Satid Passes lie up the valley of this stream. Punch is a small town situated in the valley 
on the right bank of the fdneh Tawi, just above the junction of the Bitarb. Supplies 
abundant. Thete is a travellers’ bungalow situated under a table'Und near the lefl bank of 
the Bitarb, about a mile beyond the towu. 

From Punch, Srinagar may be reached vid Firozpdr Pass by the route described above. 
{See Suran.) 

This is a very direct and much frequented route; laden coolies can go easily in six days 
from Srinagar to Punch. The pass lo generally open from May to December, and it is 
soinetimeh crossed as Ute as February in favorable weather.—(il/onryomerre ) 

See also Route No. 20. 

11. Kahcta . 9 Road turns to the north and passes up the 

- 136| valley of the Bitaih, which is hounded by lofty 

well-wooded hills, and averages less than | mile 
- in width, narrowing gradually towards its upper 

end. The path h first ascends, and after leading for 1^ mile through t elds, again de¬ 
scends to the river and crosses a branch of it by a ford. After passing along its sandy bed 
for mile, it again crosses the stream by a ford, and re-ascends the left ^nk by a short 
but rather rough path, and lead.s to the village of Daigwar, which is about 2 miles further 
on, and about i miles from Punch. A little bey<*nd it, opposite Chota Diagw»»r, the path 
again descends to the river, and continues nearly on a level with it f«>r about 4 mileS| 
crossing and re-crossing ir by fords about four or five times. About 1| mile from Kahdta it 
leaves the riv*r, and ab ends its right bank for about 3t)() feet, and thence continue with on# 
intervening dip to the village. Kahiita is a small village situated at the foid of the range 
of hills about 2 m> feet above the tight bank of the Bitarh. There is a travellers’ bungidovr 
below the village. Supplies and water procurable. 
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12. AliabXd . . I 8 I Road lies chiefly up along and oarrow yalley, 

144| which leads to the foot of the Htfji Pir, It 
passes by an easy ascent tip to the summit of 
, the spur which proiects from the hills a few 

hundred yards beyond the village, and then turns to the left and winds along the (moantain 
aide, where it is sometimes narrowed by the rocks on either side, and shortly descends to the 
rocky bed of a stream, which has to be forded. This stream is about 3 miles from Kahuta 
and it flows into the Bitarh. The remainder of the road, which is occasionally very rough 
and sometimes steep, continues along its left bank all the way. On approaching Aliabad 
the valley becomes much narrower, and the stream diminishes, but the bills increase in 
height, their slopes being covered with forest, especially on the west side. The Haji 
Pfr range closes the upper end of the valley, and the path leading over it may be seen from 
a considerable distance winding up its naked side. Aliabdd is a small village built upon 
the side of the hill; supplies and coolies are scarce; there is a small bungalow for travellers, 
and adjoining it are the ruins of an old sar^i. 

IS. HaiuababXd . I 7 1 In this march the road makes an ascent of 

151^ about 3 or 4 miles on one side of the mountain, 
and a similar descent on the other. The ascent 
commences about ^ mile from Aliabad, and is 
tolerably smooth, but rather steep in places. There is a stone hut on the top. The 
summit of the H^ji Pir ridge has an elevation of 8,600 feet; it is covered with grass, and 
is tolerably level for about ^ mile$ path then descends, becoming rougher and steeper as it 
nroceeds; in some parts it is merely a passage between the hard rocks. About a mile 
from the top and ^ yards from the east side of the road, there is a spring. The path 
continues through dense forests all the way down to the bottom, where a mountain torrent, 
which flows along a deep gorge on the left, has to be forded a few hundred yards from 
Ilaidarab^. This is a very small village in Kashmir territory. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very uncertain. There are two bungalows close to the village. 

14. Ufif . . I 10 1 Road continues along the side of the valley on 

I61| the left bank of the Shalt Kahdta stream the 
whole way. On leaving Haidarabdd there is a 
, gradual ascent for about a mile, then a gentle 

descent of aWut 300 feet to ford a mountain stream ; then an ascent on the other side to a 
piew which is tolerably level for about | mile; a long and steep descent then commences, 
which is often very rough and sometimes narrow, leading to the level of the river, about 3 
miles from Haidarab4d (near the bottom is a waterfall); after a few hundred yards the path 
again Mcends to the left, and after several ups and downs, which tbongh short are steep and 
rough, it leads to the village of Talawari, about 6 miles from Haidarabdd; thence the road is 
tolerably smooth and level for about ^ mile; it then ascends by a very steep, rough, and 
narrow path for about another ^ mile, and then descends again by a similar road; after a 
tolerably ^y ^ mile a mountain stream is reached which has to be forded; thence the road 
passes chiefly through fields, and finally joins the road from Mari, near tJri, A suspen¬ 
sion bridge across the Jhelum,a village with small fort; supplies aud water procurable. 


16. Naoshbsa 

14 

176 i 

16. 

9 

184 i 

17. Patah 

14 

198 i 

18. Sbikasab 

17 


Total 


216 4 


See Route iVb. 44. 


The route from lUjaorf to Srinagar by way of 
Punch involves a considerable detour, but is 
used at such times as the Pir Panj^l road is 
closed by snow ; it is traversed by laden cattle 
throughout, and that part of the road between R^iaori and Pdneb is practicable for camels. 
— {Montgomerie — Ince.) 

1^ frepr from snow than the route vid Pfr Panjdl, and therefore open for traffic earlier 
{“Drew—page IdO ) 

( Bates — Montgomerie^Dreuf — Ince.) 
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ROUTE No. 23. 

G6eais to Astor {vid B<)Rzil Pass). 


Authority —Manifold. 



DlStANCl IN MILia. 

Description, fto. 

Stage or haltmg-place. 

loterise. 

diate. 

ToUl. 

1. Babqla 

9 

“ 

Road fairly good. Cross one stream, tbe Gish- 
£i, by a good bridge. I*arge camping ground 
close to river. Firewood and forage. 

2. MapaNab 

11 

20 


3. DiE HOUSE 

(12,000 ft.) 

10 

30 

Road good up Talley. Snow at Burzil till end 
of May. Here road branches to Skardd and 
Astor. Good ground. Firewood scanty. 

4. V>iK Housb on 

NORTH SIDE OF 
Pass. 

11 

41 

Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
the whole way to Kotah (5 miles). Descent on 
north very gradoal and open. 

5. DfSEABAU (10,500 
feet). 

9 

60 

Road easy. Cross a stream by a good bridge. 
At DiUkaram two large villages on either aide 
of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful. 

6. Oadai 

11 

61 

Eas^ inarch. Good path by river. From here 
there le a eummer road to Skardd. Gul.t it * 
emaU village on a plateaa. Camp by river tide. 
Bridge cloee by. 

7. NauoXk . . 

9 

70 

Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the vil¬ 
lage, which is a large one on a plateau. 

8. Astob (7,810''i..) . 

H 

81 

Road bad. Steep descent to Astor river, thm 
good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend by a very 
steep path to tbe fort. 


ROUTE No. 24. 


Gurdasp6b to Sbinigab (by PATHiNKdT, Basaoli, BadbawIb, Ki.shtwIb, 

AND THS MaBBAL PaSS.) 



DiMurci IN jriLBs. 

Deoerlptko, Ac. 

0tsfs or bsltiDg>pIsce. 

Interme* 

dltte. 

Total. 

1. DSKAJIAaAB . . 

7 4 

7 4 

• 

« 

A email town with . TOr<i for Enropeaiu on 
the right bank of the Bari Doab Canal; enpplie. 
and water plentifnl; encamping ground g^ ; 
country level, open, and well-eoltivated; rood 
good. 
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Route No. 24 —continued. 

15 4 A village; supplies procurable after notice; 
water plentiful; encamping ground swampy; 
country and road as in last stage: cross the 
canal at 2, pass Parmauund at 43, and Khan* 
wan at 61 miles. 

24 2 A large town with an old fort situated at the 
foot of the hills ; a sarai for Europeans ; supplies 
and water plentiful; encamping ground good; 
country and road as above: ctoss canal at 4-^ 
miles. 

From Path4nk6t there is a route to Chambs, 
viz .:— 

A amtill town ; supplies must be collected; water pleoti* 
ful; road billy and stony. 

Supplies and coolies procurable; road practicable for 
laden mules the whole way, but during the rains the 
streams between Phuiigota and Sindhara are impassable; 

I I the road between these places is bad aud stony. Chamba 

territory entered at 6 miles from Phungota. 

4. Batri . •] 12^ 1 A few houses; supplies must be collected; water pro¬ 

curable ; road practicable for laden mules, 


5. Chamba • 14 

57 

And from Pathankot there is a route to Jauiu, viz. 




Miles. 

II.—1. To Kuthua 


. la 

2. Jasrota « 


, la 

3. Aleli 


. 12 

4. Samba • 


. la 

5. Isiuailpur • 


. 13 

6. Jamu 


. 11 


72 (Ilugel). 


2. Jakho Lahbi . 8 0 

3. Pathakeot . 8 6 


1. To Shahpur • 9 

2. Phungota . 11^ 

3. Sindhara . 10 


A MadbopOb 


6. Tbaii^ Fobt 


6. Basaoli 


6 6 

- 31 0 


15 0 

- 46 0 


12 0 i 
-: 58 0 


A large place on left bank of the Ravf; supplies 
and water plentiful; country level, open, aud 
well-cultivated ; road unmetalled, but good. 

A large village; supplies procurable after due 
notice; water plentiful; road very fair; cross 
Kavf by ferry. 


An important town in the province of Jamd. 
situated on the right bank of the Ravi, one long 
march or two ordinary marches, south west of 
Dalhousie, and 9 marches, or about 95 miles, 


north-east of Amritsar, by way of Gurdaspur, Pathankot, and Madhopdr, crossiug the river 
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Boute No. 24 —continued. 

by ftiTy below TUain fort. The ferry at Baaaoli is frequently impracticable when the river 
is in flood. 

Supplies and water abundant; encamp at a tank near the foH; road fair and fit for 
camels. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards the north-east 
end of the town» viz., an uid fort now used as a treasury, the palace, and the fort of Devi 
Kala, built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top of a limestone 
cone which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the surrounding^ plain; it is a small 
masonry building, about 60 feet square, with a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the 
middle of tlie enclosure. The walla are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, heio^ 
used only as a tieasury. 

The palace, wliich stands a little to the north, on the other side of a large tank, is an old 
square building contained by veiy high walls which seem fast decaying. It is at present 
occupied as a lesidence by the widowed rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor, 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It occupies the crest 
of the ridge, which runs almost parallel to the town on the uortb-east, at the distance of 
about half a mile, rising to a height of about 300 feet above the level of the town. The sides 
of the ridge are steep and abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the highest 
point of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the palace, which must be 
very steep; it could, however, be ea.sily approached from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to be an irregular square, with demi-bastions at intervals, 
and a large bastion at the south-east corner, faciug the town and river; the walls, which are 
loop-holed, seem to be about 40 feet high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with 
a gairison of about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to the 
usual tank inside. Tliis fort is also sometimes used as a prison* 

From Basaoli it is two easy marches to Dalhonsie. 


7. P6d 


13 0 


71 0 


road and descends to the Jitair stream 


Leaving Basaoli, the path crosses the low bare 
ridges to the north-west, and passes through the 
scattered village of Rain, whence the path 
ascends the Burmah ridge by a steep paved 
(a torrent which dries in summer); path crosses 


the bed of tlie main stream and follows up a branch for some little way; it then 
ascends gradually by paved road to the acattered hamlet of Samfin; the path, which is 
here unmade but level, lies through the fields to the northernmost portion of the village, 
which is called Jasrota, whence it slopes down the side of the hill to the Chil, a torrent 
of clear cold water about 2 feet deep and 20 broad, which i» crossed by stepping stones ; 
the track is here not well defined, and the path is rough and stony ; it follows the course 
of the stream for some way, then ascends the hill by a somewhat st^p, paved patli to small 
villao’e of Lar, and continues ascent of hill by paved path, which is sleep in places, then 
descends a short \vay to small scatteied village of Jinrali (a baoli of cool, clear water with 
shady trees by wavside); it then passes through the fields, and is tolerably smooth and 
level, crosses diy bed of toiTent and ascends some little distance to the small village of Pud, 
situated at the foot of the higher range of bills. Supplies are with difficulty obtainable, and 
in the dry season water must be brought from some distaooe. Level space for eucamping 
limited. 


(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 15 m.). 

The descent to the Cbil stream and path up its bank is very rough and dif'Ieult for 
cattle • ponies sliouid be sent round from JasroU through the village of Dodla to the east, 
rejoining tl.e re‘’'ular path at iiirali; this detour adds about two miles to the march ; this 
path is also roirgh, but not so difficult as at places on the regular track. From IMd thei-e 
IS said to be a path leading directlv to Dalhonsie which crosses the Ravi near the village of 
^lo (by » lope-bridge when in fiood ?); the distance may be 18 miles. 
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Leaving Pud, the path, which is at first rather 
steep and ill-defined, ascends the spur immediate- 
Ij in front, and is then tolerably level along 
the side of the hill to a rill of water near some 
Luts called Kot. (On the other side of the valley, which is drained by the Chil stream, are 
some scattered habitations with patches of cultivation, comprising the villages of Bekker, 
Silo, and Kuchin.) 

Leaving tbe Kot stream, the road, which is now paved, is steep, passing one or two had 
places to a fine clear stream ; another is passed a short distance further on, and also a baoli^ 
oefore reaching the top of tbe Banjil Uali. The hill is quite bare, except near the top, 
where the path is shaded by forest of oak and rhododendron. The summit is smooth 
and level; on it is a small wooden temple called the Issur Nag, embellished with some 
rough carvings; it is well shaded, and forms a convenient resting place; water is procur¬ 
able at some little distance from the road. On each side of the pass rise high hills; that 
to the right (east) is called Chirrion, that on the left (west) Kdmratchan. 

Leaving Banjil Gall, the path, which is unmade and very steep, descends the side'of the 
bill through forest to tbe Sat Sur; the first of these streams is reached in about 25 minutes 
from the summit. After passing the streams the path emerges from the forest and creeps 
along the bare side of the precipitous mountain, descending gradually to a but, where water is 
rocurable. This part of the road is rough and stony, and in places very narrow and 
angerous for cattle ; ponies must be sent round from the summit of the Banjil Gali by the 
Dibbro path, rejoining the main path at th>s dharmsala. Leaving the dharmsala, the path 
makes a steep descent by a paved road to a small stream, soon after passing which 
the direct footpath leaves the paved road and drops down to the bed of the Siowa, and after 
keeping for a short distance along the right bank, it crosses the river by a temporary wooden 
bridge below the village of Serial. The bridge, which is of the tangeri description, consists 
of two spans of about 30 feet and 12 feet respectively. During the melting of tbe snows, 
the Siowa is a deep and impetuous torrent, and is not fordable at this spot, but fords are said 
to exist above and below the bridge. (Tins portion of the road is impassable for cattle, 
which must be sent round by the upper road through the village of Beakan, crossing the Kad 
stream by a bridge and keeping along the right bank of the Siowa, rejoining the main path 
by the bridge at Bani). Leaving the river, the path ascends the valley through the fields of 
Serial, which extend a considerable distance; it then drops down towards the stream, 
and keeping along the side of the hill above, it descends to its banks at Bani, which is 
a small vilhige situated in the narrow valley. Some supplies are procurable, and there is 
ample space and shade for encamping below the bridge on the bauk of the Siowa. 

(Time occupied lu walking, 5 b. 10 m.). 


8. Bani 


11 0 


82 0 


9. SsBTAL Maso . I 12 0 { I Leaving Bani, path rises through the fields to 

94 0 i the small village of Sind; it then continues 
along tbe side of tbe bill making a steep de- 
, , scent to the Bolak stream, which is crossed by 

a substantial timber bridge, having a span of about 46 feet; it then ascends the hill side, and 
passes hamlet of Buddiraand on to Aso; path then drops down to the Siowa and is stony and 
rough, crossing the Bairo stream (fordable) by a temporary bridge, and passes through tbe 
fields to the hamlet of Drabble, leaving which it follows tbe left bank of the Siowa, crossing 
the river at the village of Ekail by a bridge of three timbers without balustrades, having a 
wau of abont 70 feet. Leaving Ekail, path makes short and steep ascent to the village of 
(^ndal, and again descends to the right bank of the Siowa, and is rough and stony In placet; 
it crosses tbe Saon stream, and a little further on another and smaller stream, and makes a 
short and deep ascent to the sloping fields below Loang. (Ponies cannot traverse the direct 
path between Bani and Loang, but must cross to tbe right bank of tbe Siowa by the Bani 
bridge and proceed over the hill by way of Banskor and Dar.) 

Leaving Loang, tbe path is smooth and level to Kurwa Sark^ri Bagh, where there are 
a few bouses and some cultivation ; it then descends and crosses a branch of the Siowa by 
a planked timber bridge, about 5 feet wide and 75 feet span; path then turns up the hill to 
tbe east, making a short, steep ascent to the village of Cbuchli (six houses), and continues along 
above right bank of the stream until it meets a spur jutting out towards the east, which 
narrows the valley to a rocky gorge, through which the Siowa rushes; the path climbs the 
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face of this spur, and is steep but not very rongh ; the top is reachea in half an hour, and 
about ten minutes further on a stream ; path then slopes down side of hill to bank of Siowa, 
where it becomes rough and stony, with one or two difficult places ; it then debouches from 
the defile on to the Sertal Marg, an open grassy down enclosed by pine«olad mountains : the 
marg stretches north-west and south-east, and is about 2 miles long, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, widening towards the northern extremity; a few Gujars’ huts are 
scattered about. The Siowa stream flows through the plain, receiving numerous rills from 
the mountain sides. The usual encamping ground is by a Gujar’s hut near some trees 
towards the north end of the valley. During the summer months there is generally a banid '4 
shop here, where a precarious supply of grain in very small quantities may he obtained. 
This is a somewhat long march, but is not very difficult, and the scenery of the latter halt 
at least is wild and grand. Ponies can follow the main path from Loang without mucbdiflS- 
cuity. This march can be conveniently divided by stopping at Loang, where supplies may 
be obtained. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 50 m.). 

10. Badbawab . , 13 0 Leaving the camping ground, the path rises 

(5,427 ft.) —107 0 gradually throngh the grassy marg and pine 

forest; it is nowhere steep, and a pony may be 
ridden; numerous patches of snow are crossed 
(22nd May), and the top is reached about 4 miles from camp. The summit of tlie pass is 
a narrow ridge between lofty mountains, the Sdnbai to the east and the Knplds to the west; 
to the north there is a fine view of the snowy range. The descent on the north side is steeper 
than the ascent; the patli follows the snowy bed of a stream, and crosses the Shama nadt 
(fordable) by the trunk of a tree; here there is a long hut for the convenience of travellers; 
the path then descends gradually through a shady glen to the Haluni stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial timber bridge, about 4 feet wiae and 50 feet span; it then passes 
through a patch of cultivation, and on above the right bank of the stream to the small 
village of Basti, leaving which it continues to descend above the right bank of the Haldni, 
passing the Nslti bridge, which crosses the stream below the village, after which it leaves the 
Dank of the river and turns down through the fields to the village of Sartaagal, where the 
Haluni stream has to be crossed below the village; there is now no bridge, but foot passeugers 
can cross by a series of planks; ponies must continue down the right bank of the stream 
to the village of Monda, where there is a bridge. Having crossed the stream below 8ar- 
tangal, the path follows the west side of a wide cultivated valley bare of trees, and passes the 
village of Sungili and continues through the fields to Dadrawir. 

A small town and fort. Supplies and water plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 25 m.). 

The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on a hill about 300 feet high ; 
it is a large square building, with bastions at each corner, chiefly built of large blocks of slate 
clay, that hardens by long exposure to the sun and air; it is found in the vicinity ; the walls 
are loop-holed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to have a garrison 
of fiity men. The position is commanded by superior heights within easy range from the 
south and west. 

At BadrawAr the route to Srinagar vid Drari Bal Pass branches off. A route from Chamba 
also debouches at Badrawar. 

11. Jaoba . . 17 0 A small village ; supplies scarce; water pro- 

' '■ 124 0 curable; country mountainous, with beautiful 

scenery; road very fair; cross over a small hill 
on leaving BadrawAr to the village of Cbintur ; 
then along ascent of a hill along the ridge of which the road runs for a considerable distanoe, 
A similar descent on other side. Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jl^gud• 

12. J 06 HNI • . 14 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water proeur- 

- 138 0 able; country at first well wooded, afterwards 

bare hills, with the CbenAb flowiug below; road 
difficult in places; nala bridged. 

13. Kishtwab . . 15 0 A small town and fort situated on an elevated 

11 .— 153 0 plateau near the confluence of the Chenib and 

Marn WardwAn rivers. Supplies of all sorts 
plentiful. The plain in which the town ia 
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situated (6,300 feet) is about 4 miles from north to south and 2 miles across; it is undulat- 
ing. Everywhere cultivated and dotted with villages ; it is bounded on the north and east 
by mountains, and on the west by a deep ravine, the eastern bank of which is formed by 
lofty rocky mountains. A ravine bounds the plateau on the south. The town is dirty and 
dilapidated, ha.s a bazar and shops, and about 200 houses. The old fort is manned by about 
30 sepoys. The inhabitants are more than half Kashmiris, the re^t Hindds. Climate 
warmer than Badrawdr, less rain and snow*raU. The road from Joshni difficult and in places 
narrow, following windings of Chendb. 

At Kishtwar there is a route up the Maru Wardwdn valley to Petgflm and Inshin {Route 
No.32)t and a road from Simla uid the Botang Pass, Tandi, KtUr, aud Guldbgaih debouches 
here. 

14 MoaHi-L Maidait 16 0 A small village; coolies and supplies obtainable; 

—169 0 road difficult iu places; on leaving Kishtwar 
there is a stiff descent down a paved way for 
about half a mile to the Chendb, which runs 
here in a deep, narrow channel between high perpendicular rocks ; it is crossed by a swing¬ 
ing rope-bridge. The remains of an old wooden bridge are visible. One mile further on 
the Maru Wardwan is crossed by a similar bridge; the road thence proceeds along its 
right bank for about a mile, and then ascends another stream for about 4 miles, making at 
length a steep descent to camp. Laden coolies can cross the bridges, but not ponies or 
mules. 

15* SiKOPdit • . 16 0 There are about eight houses here, but no sup- 

■ 185 0 plies can be depended upon; water plentiful; 

country well wooded ; road very fair for foot 
passengers, but difficult for laden animals. 

16. Wankbinqi . 16 0 I A few huts under the pass; supplies scarce; 

— ■ — » 201 0 water procurable; country mountainous ; famous 

I pasture land but no cultivation; a steep pull 

I up to the top of the Maibal Pass (11,570 feet) 

(5 miles from Singpdr), with a similar descent on the other side. Snow lies on the pass till 
very late m the season. 

17. Waugam ..90 A village; supplies scarce ; water plentiful; 

— 210 0 country tolerably level; road very fair. Pass 

Lower at 4 miles aud Gohoon at 7 miles, then 
cross two streams. 

IS. Islamabad . . 17 0 A good-sized town; supplies and water abun- 

— 227 0 dant; country level, open, and welbcultivated ; 

road good ; cross the first nala at Biddur at 3, 

I Sagam at 5 ; the second nala at 7^ ; the third 
at Hottra at 9|, and pass near Bingh at 12 miles; here the Sh.ibab^d road joins in; the 
Jbelum is crossed at Islamabad ; some of the streams are difficult after heavy rain. Islam¬ 
abad is situated on the right bank of the Jheluin, which is here about 80 yards wide, and 
runs with a gentle current; it is navigable as far as Baramula, the north-west end of the 
vall ’y [see Route No. 27), Hence to Petgam {Roifte No. 29), to Armuath {Route No, 26), 
to lu'^hiu iVb, 25), to Suid (Route No. 75)^ to Surphr^r xVb. 74). 

19. ^ wantip^b . 17 0 \ 

.. 244 0 I See Route No 52. 

20. SaiNAOAB . , 18 0 > This part of the journey is generally per- 

I \ formed by bout. 

Total • ... i 262 0 / 

The route by the Marbal Pass is more generally called Singpur; the de.^cent on the 
Kashmir side is very good the top of the ridge, and luden ponies could with ease be 

taken down it; but on tlie Ki^itwir side the ascent is very difficult for cattle. But very few 
ponies are taken by this route, as the only way of getting them across the Maru Wardwtfn 
and Chandra lih^ga rivers is by swimming, and both are at all seasons very difficult rivers 
to cross iu this manner, specially the Maru \Vardw4n ; when in flood it would be au iinpossibi- 
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lity. The Marbal Paee i« genei atlj closed about the end of October, and remains so until about 

the end of January. Fuel is obtainable at the top of the pass, but no water.—(fiate*_ 

Montgomerie'-^ Allgood.) 


ROUTE No. 25. 

Gurdaspur. to Srinagar (by pathankot, basaoli, badrawIr, and thk 

BRARI BAL PASS.) 


Also by the Peristdn Valley and Nandmarg Pass, 



Distavcb 

IK VILH. I 


stage or hattin^.place. 

lotcrme- ^ 
diate. 

1 

j Total 

Deacription, Ac. 

GuRDispfie TO Gadba- 

... 

107 0 

See Route Ao. 2i. 

11. KilLAI, 

11 0 


Irfaviiig P.-itlmwar tlio path lie, down the open 



1 

1 i 

strewn with hu(;e boulders : the cultivation ex. 
tends up tlie slopes on the west side of the raU 


ley, bnt to the east the mountains are for the most part rorlcy and precipitous. The path crosses 
theHayl stream (fordable) at the vina;;e of Kolli. (Below Kotli there is a bridjje across the 
Nerd rirer, which is traversed by the ro.»d leadinj; to Ki.shtwifr); a little further on the 
Komeri stream is cro«sed hv a woo<l<*ii bridirc at tin* villsi^e of Udrana ; the banks are steep; 
the road then lies throu^li tlic village of (»ata (Neid bnd;;i*d below tl>e village), and then 
c»oases a small stream below the village of Sarana and passing a temple on the banks of 
the Nerd crosses the Karoli Kad {foi(l;»i»le) by a bridge, ju'-t Wyond which on the roadside 
there is a hauU shaJoJ by a chunar tree; the path then dips down once or twice to the banks 
of tlie N»'rn, and crosses a small stream by bridge or ford just below the vHlage of llranga 
(bridge over the Nerd); it then continues .along the left bank of the river, passnig under the 
village of Chonda and on to Niota, and then to thehamhd of Sare (the most direct road be» 
tween Badrandr and Doda is said to cross the river at this point; a large tree selves tho 
purjio'^e of a biidge); the ]»ath then rises to Kalian, which is situated on the top of the spur 
above the left hank of the Nerd near tl»e jiinrtnm of the Bin Kad. Supplies procurable; 
w.ater scaice ; that for drinking must be brought from the Bin Kad stream, 'Whith flows at 
some distance below tlie village. 

A sm dl haradh'i and .space for encamping. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 50 m.). 

12. Doda . . 12 0 Leaving Kalian, path descends through fields 

. . 130 0 to the Bin Kad, winch is crossed h}- a wooden 

bridge about X feet wide and 45 feet span, and 
continues to doBcend through fields to the sin.’»li 
village of Bhala, soon after leaving which the path htrike^ the side of the bill above the Nerd 
and follows along the left bank, passing Benuu, to the small village of Malna. from which it 
descends to the bank of the river (Ik>rdrn bridge); it «shortly parses the village of Poi-and, 
and I'isos up along the steep bank of the nver to Nail Bangii ; here and tlune the sscent is 
rough;, soon after leaving this village the road hifurcati-**, tlie left branch leading to the 
village of Kalian, and along the b*ft i>ink of the Chandr-a Bhdg.i, the path to the right de¬ 
scends th‘‘ hill to tin* rnp.- sn»pciivioii bridge which cro>-ses the Chandra Bbaga. (The pa's*- 
ago of the bridge occupies some lulle time.) The aM;ent from the river to the fort, which 
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ifl situated at the edge of the plateau, is rather steep ; there is a haoli and a chunar tree near 
the top. The small town of Doda lies about 600 yards beyond the fort. 

The usual encamping ground is in the Sark^ri Bagh, a well-shaded garden just to the 
west of the fort. Supplies and water abundant. It is advisable to have coolies for the bag¬ 
gage in waiting on the right bank of the river; the stage is understood to be from Kalian to 
the left bank of the river, and much time is saved by making this arrangement. Ponies 
cannot be conveyed across the Chandra Bb^ga, and must be sent round by the lUmband 
bridge and into Kashmir by the Banihdl Pass. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 36 m.). 


From Doda there are two routes to Hamband, See Route No. 52. 



Ko». 


■ 1. To Kasht Ghab . 

7 

Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki 

2. Chachata . 

6 

A village of Hfteen houses (Hiudds). 

3. Bajoeab 

S 

A village of ten houses (Hiudds). 

4, Jat Gali 

S 

A village of four houses. 

6. RAhbakd . 

6 

A village on the right bank of the Chandra Bb^ga, lying 

! 

6 Mabchea : Total . 

29 

on the high road between Jamii and Kashmir, by the 
Banihal Pass. 

This is the upper and longer road, hut is kept in repair and is said to he easier than 

the lower road. 

Or 

Noe. 


1. To Mabdoi 

7 

Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki. 

2. Ktodi 

6 

A village of ten houses (Hindds). 

3. BXmband 

8 

Bridge over the Chandra Bbaga. 

3 Mabcbbs : Total . 

21 



By the lower road following the bank of the Chandra Bhdga; tbongh shorter, it is said 
to be much rougher and more difficult than the upper road .—\_From native information."] 

Leaving the camping ground in the Sark4ri 
Bagh, the road passes up through the bazdr and 
turns to the west, rising along the steep side of a 
bare hill and crossing a rill called the Nali 
Mari, continues to rise along the side of the hill, passes below the village of Phorvran, on 
to the Krule Pani, a small stream fringed with trees ; it then passes through the hamlet of 
Nashila, soon after which the path crosses the Koteri Gad, a small stream, and lies np a 
rough stony ascent to the village of Sbua. After passing Shua, the path is either level or a 
gentle descent; it crosses a landslip to the village of Mankan, and passes between the villoges 
of Kanal to the east and Ladrian to the west, on to Matmal and through Zagae, just beyond 
which is a spring of water ; the path then descends to the village of B(^u. Supplies and 
water procurable ; space for encamping limited. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 36 m.). 


13. BkQV 


138 
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H0UTE8 IN SASHufa AND LADIk. 


Route No, 25 —coDtiuued. 


14. Oat 


point two paths may be 


147 


Leaving Bagu, the path, which lies np the Talley 
of the Lidar Khol, descends through the field 
and passes above the village of Karoti (beneath 
which the Lidar Khol is bridged); from this 


.- ^_^ _j taken ; the lower one, following the bank of the stream, is easier but 

longer (it rejoins just beyond the village of Pnnnir); following the upper and most direct 
path, it passes through a patch of holly jungle down to a stream which is crossed by a rough 
brid|^e and over one or two difficult places to the village of Punnir; the valley now narrows 
considerably, the road passes on to Kai ( four houses, Hindus), and then crosses two small 
streams ; the path then rises, crossing a stream in a ravine fringed with trees; path continuea 
to climb the bare side of the bill, and crossing a small stream enters the village of Beydn 
(three houses, Hindds),leaving which it continues to ascend the side of the hill, passing down to 
a ravine and crossing a stream (difficult when in flood) passes above Bimmun ; path continues 
to rise crossing two small streams, and passes through the fields to Maniami, leaving which 
it follows the side of a grassy hill, and is almost level, or with slight fall; it then OMcends 
through cedar and pine forest to the eastern branch of the Lidar Khol, and follows the left 
bank, which is almost level, to the village of Gay, where there is a wooden bridge. 

There is grass and shade for encamping on the left bank of the river, juat above the 
bridge. Some supplies are obtainable. 


(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 25 m.) 


16. Fsok Gay to 
Choan (2 uabchbs) 
vid Bbabi Bax. Pass 


20 


167 


From Gay the direct road into Kashmir lies 
over tbe Brari Bal Pass ; the distance to the 
village of Choan, in the Shababad valley, is 
about 20 miles, divided into two stages. The 


following particulars are from native information 

From Gay, steep ascent to tbe villageof Lagmar, on the top of the ridge, 1 kof ; Lagmar 
along the ridge to vill^e of Borkao, 1 iro$. 

^rkan to Saponi (some shepherds' huts sod trees), 3 kot, 

Saponi to Marchibal (trees on both sides of path), } kot, 

Murchibal ascends to Posbamuttu, kos (a spring to the right of path). 

Poshamuttu to Langbuz, 1 kos. 

Langbuz to Kai Panchat, 2 kot, rough ascent. 

Kai Panchal to Brari Bal (a pool), 1 kos of rough road. (From Brari Bal to Harpat Talao 
in the Bring pargana is 6 kos.) 

Brari Bal to Takrdbutton, zig.zi^]; ascent, 1 kos, 

Takrdbutton ascent to Gurnaji, 1 kos. 

Gurnaji to Guggean (shepherds’ huts and pool), 3} kos^ asoeot. 

Guj^ean to Pantar (a stream), 1 jiros, ascent. 

Pantar to Choan village, 3 kos. 

f 

See helov. 

See Route No. 44. 


17. VEBSio 

9 

176 



21. SsiyiaA^B (foub 

MABCBEB.) 

62 

1 



Total 


228 


Early in the season, before the Brari Bal pass becomes practicable, i tis necessary to taka 
the following route by the Feristan valley and Nandmarg psiss, involving a considerable 
detour 

Leaving the camping ground on the left bank 
of the stream, the road lies ever the bridge 
tbiough tbe village of Gay, climbing the face 
^ of the hill by a steep zig-zag patb ; on gaining 
the top, the village of Lagmar is passed to the west, aud the path turns north along the top 


16. Fbom Gat to 

8 1 

U7 

KooyPA Camp 

-! 

165 
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EOUTES IN KASHllfa AND LADIk. 


Route No, .^5—continued. 

of the ridge, and leaving the path leading towards Borlcan and theBrari Bal pass, drops down 
the side of the hill towards the north-west, passing by the fields of Juddu (one house) and 
through cedar forest; on reaching the stream (the middle of the three principal head w-aters 
of the Lidar Khol) it is crossed by a fallen tree below the fields of Sarus (one boU'*e), and 
the path turns south-west, and after a short ascent keeps along the side of a grassy hill, 
and is mostly level, crossing a stream before reaching the village of Gameri (four houses); it 
then passes on to Zurtund (three houses), leaving which it crosses asmalUtream ; the path then 
makes a short ascent over a spur, and having crossed two inferior ridges, passes through the 
fields to Malan, just beyond which, on the road side, is a baoll and shady cedar forest. 
(Between Lagmar and Mal^n there is said to be a more direct path than that here desciibed, 
but rougher and steeper). The path then crosses the spur, taking the right hand road (the 
left is said to lead to Potan, cue house), and descends to the village of Koiinda (five shepherds* 
huts and some cultivation), and crosses the thiee streams called Konud (one of the head 
waters of the Lidar Khol), just at their junction, and following the western branch passes 
through tbe forest to some cattle-sheds, just beyond which will be found the most convenient 
spot for encamping. Fuel and water abundant; no supplies. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 10 m.). 

16. Sbhibctti • • 8 Leaving Kounda camp tbe path follows tbe bed 

' ■ 163 of the torrent by its left bank in a westerly 

direction for a short distance ; it then cross- 
es and ascends the side of the hill through 
forest towards south, and shortly drops down again to the bed of the stream, now (3ist 
May) coveted with snow; the ascent up this drift is very steep and slippery. On nearing 
the top the path again turns towards the south, until the summit of the Hinjan Dhar Pass 
is reached. This pass is open from about the beginDiug of April until the end of November. 
The top is narrow, rocky, and bare of trees. It atfords an extended view, e'»pecially in an 
easteilv direction, embiacing the lofty peaks of the Brama mountains on the borders of 
Zanksar. (From tbe top of the Hinjan Dhar Pass there is said to be a path to Ramband, 
which may be reached in two ordinary marches halting midway at the small village of 
Ganhot.) After cros^-ing the pass, the path follows the ridge in a westerly direction, and 
then drops down over numerous patches of snow to north-west, passing some shepherds’ huts 
and enteiing the forest, through whicli it descends rapidly, but is not very steep until it 
reaches the stream below, which is crossed to the right bank (there is no bridge, and when 
in flood it is rather a difficult operation crossing by means of drift trees); continues for 
a short di^jtance down the bed of the torrent, and then crosses to the left bank by a small 
(tangeri) bridge; it is then almost level through the forest, rounding the spur; the village of 
Clianthan is passed above the opposite bank ; the path then descends and debouches from 
the forest at the village of Chiuli, and passes down through the fields to the Peristan stream, 
which is crossed by a (k.jdal) bridge; a little higher up the stream there is a ford by which 
»ome distance may be saved; at the spot where tbe bridge crosses tbe stream the banks 
are high, especially that on the right band. 

The ascent to the village of Senibutti is rather steep. There is no encamping ground 
near the village, but a place may be found in the bed of the ravine below the wt*st side of 
the village ; it is, however, confined, and wants shade. Some few supplies may be obtained ; 
water from torrent. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 10 m.). 

17. Basu . . 7 [ Leaving the camp in bed of torrent, path makw 

——^ 170 j steep ascent due west through tbe hamlet ‘>f 

I Hilan to small village of Peristan, which is on 
1 the crest of the spur, whence it turns north, 
following the ridge for some distance, making a very gradual ascent, and turning the crest of 
the bare rooky hill by its west side; the path becomes almost level, making a short ascent to 
cross the spur below the Giijar village of Gagah, which is just above the north-east; it 
then makes a short, steep descent through a cedar forest, crossing a rill in which there is 
sometimes water, and continuing in a westerly direction along the bare side of the hill, the 
path being almost level; it then crosses the bill top and descends through the forest in a 
north-westerly direction, and is mostly steep and slipperj until it crosses a small stream at 
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ROUTES IN KASRMfa AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 25 —concluded. 

its junction with the Sdnderi or Pogal nadi; it then crosses the latter stream bj ford to 
tlie right bank below the village of Maligaui; path then ascends above right bank of stream 
and is in places steep and rocky; the valley here becomes very narrow, both aides being 
more or less clothed with forest ; it then reaches a Gujar’s hut and clearing called Basu 
or Borson, situated on the bank of the Machiii Sai,a stream which is said to flow from a 
tarn on the mountain to the north-west ; the stream is crossed bv a bridge, and just above 
its left bank is a limited space available for pitching a tent. Water and fuel abundant ; 
no supplies. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 K 10 m ). 


Leaving Basn, the path lies above the right 
bank of the stream along the side of the bare 
hill; the ascent is at first gradual* hut after* 
wards gots steeper as it climbs a spur covered 
with stunted trees ; the last part of the ascent is up the bare* ind rocky face of the hill. The 
top of the Nandniarg Pass is level for the distance of or 400 yards, and has higher eleva¬ 
tions on either side. Leaving the summit, the path descend, the face of the hill, and along 
the top of a bare ridge, and is not at 6rst steep ; it then enters the forest and continues de¬ 
scending the spur, which becomes very steep until reaeJiing the junction of the two streams 
which drain its either side; crossing these streams, the path follows above the right bank, 
and again enters the forest from which it had emerged on reaching the streams. The descent 
is now gradual, but in places rough and stony; the path then follows sometimes the right 
bank and sometimes the left bank of the stream, passing one or two shepherds' huts. It 
then rounds the spur and proceeds in a north-westerly direction above the left bank of the 
Sandrdn (this part of the road is smooth and level), to the small Giijar village of Hingpiira, 
which spreads itself for a considerable distance on both sides of the river, which is spanned in 
places by temporary bridges. Path crosses one of these below Hingpura, and continues 
along the right bank of the river ; af^er leaving Hingpura the valley becomes very narrow, 
opening out again on reaching Choan, where the road by the Brari Bal Pass is rejoined. 

The village extends for a considerable distance; the usual camping ground is at the north¬ 
west extremity on the bank of the stream. Supplies scarce. This is a fatiguing stage, and, 
until late in the season, much snow has to be crossed. 

(Time occupied in walking, 6 b. 30 m.)* 


18. Choan 


12 0 


182 0 


Leaving Choan, path is smooth and almost level, 
with slight descent, lying through the rice-fields 
on the banks of the Sandran. Passing below 
Akurbar or Yecbabar it reaches the village of 
Goss, where it is usually advisable to cross to the left bank, the path on that side being the 
drier; by the left bank the path lies through the village of Kammar, and a little further 
on crosstH back to the right batik of the river below the village of Hiwar (path leading into 
Bring vallcN), it then leaves the village of Kut on the right band and re-crosses to left bank 
at the village of Taiuraan, and passes on to Saogund, crossing the Halan stream by a rough 
bridge, and passes through Naogam, from whence the path is undulating along the foot of 
the spurs to Vernig. 

A large village and celebrated spring; a 6aand ample space for encamping ; sup¬ 
plies plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h.). 


19. ViBNAG 


9 0 


191 0 


23. Sbinagab 


Total 


. I 62 0 ! ! {See Route No. 44 ) 

I ... I The routes entering Kashmir by the Brari Bal 

I and Nandmarg Passes are only practicable for 

. ' ... 243 0 : foot passengers in May and June.— 


KOOTBS IK K&SUuf£ AND LADIk. 


ROUTE No. 25 (a). 

HispAa TO Nagar (vtd the Nagar River). 
Authority . —Abuad Ali Khan (1889). 


Stage or baltiag>place. 


JCHCTIOM or EOADS 


DlBTAJrC« IN Milbb. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


roiAl^ 


One mile and 2 farlongs from this the road 


Description, &c. 


This junction, already described in Route 44- (b). is 
4 miles and 6 furlongs from Hispar Route 44 (b), and 
2i miles from Buapuch Harai, Route 44 (b), and all 
distances here given are measured from this point, 
descends the face of the hill and runs along the bank 
of the Nagar river, which is here 100 feet broad and 4 feet deep, the current very rapid The 
banks on the left are 20 feet, and those on the right 60 feet high. On both sides of the river 
there is a small patch of reed jungle. 2 furlongs further the road is often blocked by large land¬ 
slips. 4i miles from the jnnction the road crosses a stream with banks of 50 feet, the fording being 
difficult, and from here runs along the banks of the river and is very rough and rugged. miles 
from the junction again crosses a large stream. This portion of me road is very* difficult for men 
with loads. 6i miles there are the remnants of a wooden bridge, over which the road used to 
run to the right bank of the stream, i a mile beyond, the road is cut out of the rocky face of 
the hill, and the passage of this portion is extremely difficult and dangerous. At 8i miles the 
road leaves the stream and ascends the face of the hill, and 2 furlongs further is the halting place 
of Hura Uarai, the ascent being 650 feet. 


1. Husa Habai 


8 6 


8 6 


with willow trees. 


This place contains a small hamlet occupied by 
shepherds, with about 3 acres of cultivation. There 
are a few large walnut trees, also a large spring of good 
.water. The bill-side to the stream below is covered 
This plaee would afford an encampment for 2,000 men. Height above sea level 
9,300 feet. The road from here ascends 1,900 feet in 3 miles to the kotal, 11,400 feet above sea 
level i it then descends 1,250 feet to Taga Pari, the descent being difficult. The distance from Hura 
Harai to Taga Pari is 4 miles: this latter place has already been described in Route No. , from 
I j j Nagar to Hispar. 

2, Taga Pabi . . | 4*0 | 12 6 


ROUTE No. 25 (i). 

Hunza to Chalt. 


DtSlAJTCa IN KILBS. 


Stags or balting.placs. 


Inter- 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


Hunza 


mile from here the road crosses a stream whose 
... banks are 200 feet high ; the road is good, and the ford 
easy, the water being shallow. 2i miles from Hun/a, 

r oArt f ♦ A 1 .1 ‘ 4? *. p IT • 1' V 1 furlong off it, on a hill 

of 200 M, sta.Ml. the fort of Haularabad, containing 200 houses within its walls and i mile 
further ou. uu ihe uft of the road, ou a mound stands another fort, called Chumarkan, containing 
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SOtlTES IN KASEMfB AND DAdXk. 


Route No. 85 (6)—concluded. 

60 honsM. One foflong farther the road croaeee n ttream whole banki are 100 feet in height; the 
ford and road are good. 8^ miles from Hunza^ oa the left of the road, Dorksn village is sita ated, 
containing 150 houses. 4 miles and 3 furfonga from Hanza, on the left of the road and below 
it, is the fort of Alfabid, containing 300 honses and a polo ground. From Hunza for 51 miles the 
road is good, and passes through cultivation and fruit trees, but from this poiut descends; 6 miles 
and 2 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road, is the village of Hasanabid. One furlong from 
here the road passes through a gateway and tower 30 feet high, and 100 feet ahead another gate¬ 
way. Up to this the road is go^ and the descent easy, but trom these gates, on the right of the 
road is a precipice of 400 feet, and from Hunza the road has a stone wall on either side, and at the 
second gate mentioned a wall is built across the road on the left up to the bank of the stream, and 
on the right up to the precipice already mentioned. 6 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road 
crosses the Mucbichul stream by a wooden bridge, 1^ feet long and 6 feet broad. The banks of 
the stream are 400 feet high ; beyond the bridge the road ascends a steep of 100 feet, and from 
here the road is level. 7 miles 3 furlongs from Huoza the road ascends a steep of ^0 feet in 
2 furlongs ; 8 miles from Huuz«, on the left of the road, and 6 furlongs distance U the village of 
Murtazabad, within the walls are eighty houses; from here the road enters cultivation. 9 miles and 
1 furlong ; from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 1 furlong distant is the fort of Miridas, con- 
tainiug eihty houses. From here the road leaves the cultivation and beoomes rough and rugged, tb# 
river Hunza lying 500 feet below. 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road is passable for 
laden horses, but not beyond this point. 12 miles from Hnnza the road narrows to a foot, and is 
very steep and rugged, the ascent being equally so. 13^ miles from Hunza the road enters a 
plain and is level for 3 furlong, but again ascends the hilbside; the road is here very bad and only 
fit for led horses. 14^ miles from Hnnza the rimd again becomes level and runs through cultivs- 
tion. 164^ miles from Hunza cross a dry stream, the banks of which are 70 feet high. One fur¬ 
long farther there is a fort on either side, 200 yards distant from the road; the forts are called 
Hini. 

Hdti . . • 16 5 15 5 The sortbem fort contains 100 houses and the 

southern one 140 bouses. The southern fort is 600 
feet square, the walls 20 feet high. Between the two 
forts is a good encamjfing ground, fit for 600 men; 
provisions and snpplies scarce. Height above sea level 7,100 feet. 6 furlongs from here the road 
lias a gradual ascent, and i mile further crosses a dry stream, with banks of 80 feet, and 6 fur¬ 
longs further another stream, with banks 200 feet, the crossing being difiScult. From here for a 
mile the road is level and then becomes rough and difficult, it being only a foot in width. The 
river Hnnza lies 500 feet below the road on the 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Hini the road is 
cut ont of the precipitous face of the hill, and for a distance of one mile runs along this preciiMoe 
end is extremely dangerous, being only a foot in width. For another 3 miles the road U of a 
similar nature, end great care is necessary. The soil here contains a large quantitjr of sulphur. 

8 miles from Hini the road is again cut ont of solid rock for a distance of 2 furlongs, and then 
becomes level, running through cultivation. 9 miles from Hini on the left of the road is the fort of 
MAxtk FokT . . 9 0 24 5 Mkyoo,a}DUiningeighty bouses; height above sea level 

6,700 feet. It is built at the junction of the Mkyuii 
stream and the Hunza river. A high wall connects 
the fort with the steep bill<«ide on the north; a gate 
leads ont from its walls. Tlic stream flows 150 feet below the fort walls. The road crosses this 
stream by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. One mile beyond tbe fort the road leaves the cultivation 
and then runs along tbe foot of the hills. At one mile and 2 furlongs it descends lOQ feet. 2 
miles and 1 furlong from Mkyun there is a plain, and then tbe rmul ascends 500 feet in a distance 
of 5 fnrlongs. 

From here a road, fit for foot passengers only, branches off following the banks of the Hunza 
river. The main road here ascends 500 feet in one mile. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Mkynn tbe 
road crosses a dry stream with t^nks of 100 feet, and then runs along tbe bed of a small stream, 
the hanks on either side being 300 feet high; 4 mtlet and 6 furlongs the road ascends a pass whose 
height is 8,200 feet, the ascent being 450 feet. Tbe road on the pass is almost level for one mile 
and then descends 900 feet into the stream, in which there is a spring of water. The road now 
crosses a number of streams, and at 9 miles 2 furlongpi from Hkyun ascends another pass, <^led 
Budalaa, height 7,700 feet. 14 mile farther the road dneends 1,4(W; feet thU descent is steep and 
bad. At Hi miles tbe road passes the village of Budalas, tftuated on tbe left bank of tbe Bar 
stream. This ▼illl^e contains twenty houses : height above sea level 6,400 feet. The road now eroetes 
the Bar stream by a rope bridge, 160 feet long, and proceeds along the right hank. From the 
bridge for 14 mile, tbe road follows tbe stream, and at 13 miles 5 furlongs from IfAyun enter 
Chalx • • . I 14*0 I 38*6 I cultivation and reaches the fort d Chalt. 
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BOUTBS IK KASHMfB AKD LAdIk. 


BOUTS No. 26. 

ISLAUABXd to AMRNATHj 

AKD TH8NC8 TO BALTAt IN TH8 8ZND TALI.BT. 



Bisvavos 

» lCtt. 16 . 


stage or hsltiog.place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Tout. 

Deecription, fto. 

1. IslamabXd to 
Eishhakan 

12 

12 

A village; coolies and supplies procurable: pass 
village and spring of Bawan about a mile below 
temme of Martnnd; road broad and level. 

A long village: scanty supplies; good road 
through forest; almost level: pass Ganeshbal. 

2. Paloau 

12 

24 


From Palgam there ia a rente to Pampdr as follows:— 

1. Am—10. Hoad lies up the valW of the Lidar; well wooded ; camping ground on a 
small turfy shoulder, on the left bank of the ravine in which the Lidar flows. 

* 2. Lidarwat.—The path leads up the hill side and crosses the Lidar by an insecure bridge 

some 5 or 6 miles above Am. At the head of the valley is the Gujar encampment of Lidarwat 

3. Camp.—After a long ascent the forest is left behind and valleys are reached in which 
vegetation is scanty. Crossing a low, grassy slope and ronnding a corner. Tar Sar comes in sight; 
its water is clear and sweet. A steep stony slope leads to the top of the pass. The descent 
is over aslope covered with rocks. After reaching the foot the path crosses a stream, and 
goes along the opposite slope, and across a chaos of boulders till a little knoll is reached, at a 
corner where the valley makes a sharp turn to the westward. After this the road becomes 
bad, descending to the Nagbaitin stream, which is crossed, and the camping ground is reached 
in a small meadow by the riverside. It is not possible to ride the whole of this march, 

4. SutUr.—Path ascends gradually to the top of a ridge. The descent ia steep down 
the Tr^l va^I^y to Sdtdr. 

5. Pampdr.—Cross the ridge which bounds the Ti-dl valley on the west; descent rugged 
and tedious. (youn^Autband,) 

3. Chakpan- 8 Encamping ground in forest glade near a stream; 

WABA. -- 32 no supplies; road narrow and in places rather 

rough. 

4. Shisha Nia . 7 Encampinggroundinopen, grassy valley above 

■ 39 the limit of forest; scanty supply of fuel from 

juniper bushes. 

At about a mile from camp, s^ep ascent commences; on reaching top, path leaves region 
of forest, and lies along the grassy mountainside above right bank of the torrent to the 
Shisha Ndg, 6 miles, and passes on to camping ^roaod about a mile beyond. 

5. Panjtabni » 8 Camping ground as at last stage. About half 

——- 47 mile from camp commence gradual ascent, 

mile; the descent on the other side is not m 
long, hut steeper, about 6 miles more, or 8 in 
all to encamping ground. A short and easy march; the five streams which have to ha 
crossed are none of them more than kuee-deep. 

6. Ambnath • 3 f j Steep and fatiguing ascent to the Byronfith 

-—I pillar on the top of the spur, li hour; de* 

Total . 50 | scent to the cave even steeper. 

On their return from the Ammath cave, the pilgrims descend the narrow valley, follow- 
ing the course of the torrent which flows beneath the cave to its junction with the Panjtami 
streams, from whence they proceed to Palgam by Astan Margand Tanin, crossing the past 
to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain. Both these paths are practicable for ponies. 

Baltal. in the Sind valley, may be reached through the narrow defile traversed by the 
Panjtarui streams; early in the season, when the snow which bridges the stream is firm, 
can 1^ tloue ithout difficulty, but after the snows have melted, it is a mutter of great diffi¬ 
culty and some little risk, as there is no path, and the sides of the mountain are bare wd 
precipitous. The distance from the confluence of the Ammith stream to Baltal camping 
ground is about 6 miles. ^Augutt X8TO.] 

{Bates — Jfontgomsris,) 
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KASHMIR. 


KOCTBS IN KASBllfll AND LADXk. 


EOUTE No. 27. 

PBOM ISLAMABXd to BASAUtjLA BT BOAT. 


ITIHIBABT OF TEX HATIQABLX FOBTIOF OF TEX lEILCH XITXX IE ITt COUBiX 
THfi0T70H THB T^LtlT OF KASHmIB. 


Left Dtnk. 

River. 

Bffht Bask, 

7 minutes. Confluence with 
Arpat; banks get some¬ 
what lower; current swift. 
Pushwor village. 


Mind Kndal Ohtft, on theBawan stream* 
is about a mile from Islamabad; boats 
can only ascend to this point when the 
river is in flood. The stream flows in a 
narrow channel with high banks, which 
are fringed with poplar trees. 

Zeripdr village, which extends for some 

8 minutes. Confluence of 
Bring: stream about 100 
feet wide: current moder¬ 
ate. 

23 minutes. Confluence of 
Sandr4a. 

Harnag village. 

Dbidox. 

distance. 

12 minutes. Kandabal, large village on 

9 minutes. Village of Wursn- 
bal. ZiaratofSaiadSabib. 


both banks of the river, connect^ hr 
wooden bridge of two openings with 
masonry buttresses. Boats do not 
usually ascend beyond this place. 

Lidarxnot Gbit, village and junction of 
branch of Lidar. Banks, which are 
bare, become lower. 

38 minutes. Junction of branch of Lidar 
and small scattered village of Adur. 

8 minutes. Gdr village, just below 


which junction of the Gur wa2a, a 
branch of the Lidar. (The three 
branches of the Lidar are small streams 
with but little current). The river 
now widens. 

16 minutes. Confluence of %ala, 

6 minutes. Tillage of Garsir. 

4 minnte*. Virgdnd village. 

15 miautes. ’Mlageof Paiil- 
pu..* at some little distance 
from the river-bank. On 
the bank a small ziArat 
beneath four fine trees. 




% 
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Territory, 



10 minutes. Bij-Bbh1.ra. 
Total from Islamabad 2 houn 
35 minutes. 

Fishing village. 


7 minutes. The remains of 
a bridge visible on both 
banks of the river, just 
south of theKiib Wudar. 

5 minutes. Village of Semi¬ 
tan. 

12 minutes. Small village of 
Dam Sabib. 


6 minutes. Sangam gb^t 
and ferry ; some dne trees 

Khodawain, conBuence of the 
Sadarmajino^a (combined 
waters of the Veshaii and 
Rembidra rivers). The 
Jbelum here becomes 
much broader, with an 
average depth of about S 
feet in floods. 

Karawiue village and conflu¬ 
ence of ana/a. 

19 minutes. Dogripdr. 

8 minutes. Butpdra. 


9 minutes. Rishpur. 


ISLAKB. 


Bdgh and fishermen’s huts. 

17 minutes. Confluence of 
small nala and village of 
Tokan. 


19 minutes. Larikpdr village 
and ghdt. 


Badshdhi Bdgh and part of the town. 


11 minutes. Hamlet of Kithri Tong. 

14 minutes. Pass village of Wagahdmat 
foot of the table-land at some distance 
from the river-bank. 


17 minutes. Murbama, a large village 
with fine trees. 

4 minutes. Kehpura» just beyond the 
bend of the river. 


SALtlKOXTN 

Island. 


9 minutes. Halamol village and trees* 

6 minutes. Setter. 

Satghar. 

7 minutes. Cbujkdt village and silk 
filature. 

16 minutes. Watulpura. 


22 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
the TrdI valley. 

Large village of Tsdras and ferry. 


20 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
tbe Tral valley. 
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KASHMIR. 


EOUTXS IN KASHmIr AND IASIk. 

Bonte No. 27 —continned. 


Left Bulk. 


82 mmates. Lundpdr. 
Fatgatnpdr. 


Bight Bftsh. 


ISLAHD. 


Island. 


6 minotes. Eainzil, fisbiog village. 

20 minates. Awtfotipdr and confinenoe of 
a small nala. 

7 minates. Janbjor, a small village and 
rains of a temple. 


17 minutes. Gdrpur. 
3 minutes. AVitpdr. 


20 minutes. Bandapdr at 
confluence of stream. 
HadjibaL 


8 minates. Lilahar. 

7 minutes. Karkarpdr vil¬ 
lage and confluence of tlie 
Bdmcha river. 


5 minutes. Confluence of Da- 
mabal nadi. 

6 minutes. Eadhramd ghdt. 

14 minutes. Eaindizal vil¬ 
lage and ruined masjid. 


Island. 


13 minates. Kanjilddr bamlet. 


Baras; just below the village an old 
cbunar tree» beneath which there is 
said to be a spring. 


18 minutes. I<atapdr. 

14 minutes. Huthwor. Between lau 
tapur and Huthwor the standstone 
rock rises in some placet to a height 
of about 50 feet. 

21 minutes. Akhi Bdgh. 


18 minutes. Sdmbra Bdg village. 

19 minutes. Bach Bdgh. 


13 minutes. Pathil Bdgb, fr<Hn which 
the river makee a sba^ tom. 

Gailandar Bdgh. 

7 minutes. Lidharbal garden and tha 
foundations of a masjid. 


Bbidob. 


80 minutes. PAicpda. 

8 ko 2 tri and 45 minutetjhm 
ra: total 11 hour* and 20 mimntaa 
from Itlamahdd. 

l2 minutes. BaraddH on river-bazkk. 

Ndnd Sahib-ka-B^. 

3 minutea. Pistari Bal; the saflrcm ghdt. 
7 minutes. Khdn-ka-Bdgh. 
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KODTIS IN KASBHfB AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 27 —continued. 


L«ftB«ak. 

Biver. 

Bight Bs&k. 


Island. 


Ffra 

9 minutes. Sombiir Btfg* 


35 minutes. Saimpur. 

10 minutes. Panduchak at the end of 
the spur which dips into the river. 
There are the remains of the stone abut¬ 
ments of a bridge on either bank of the 
river» and also, it is said, of two stone 
piers in the bed of the stream. 

9 minutes. Shelan, govern* 
ment stables. 

25 minutes. Lajjen village. 

Island. 

Hubba Ktahon, village and zitfrat. The 
spurs from the range approach the 
water's edge. 

19 minutes. Kakltr BtC^h. 
Batta Hafiz-ks-B^gh. 


8 minutes. Pandrathan. 

63 minutes. Sortung, village 
and ziirat of Zaire-Maj. 
i-Hdnd, shaded by chuuars. 
Zandarbal. 


9 minutes. Batwor. 

7 minutes. Padshahi Bdgh. 

8 minute* . Vethnar naU, 
communicating with the 
Nagat Nambal. 

7 minutes. Small village of 
Koras. 


11 minutes. Shopdr. 

6 minutes. Hdm Mnnshi Bdgh. 

16 minutes. Tang Bdgh. 

5 minutes. Sburai Yar (old liogam 
stone). 

European quarter. 

Sbihaqab. 

Sher Garhi. 

Kut-i-Khol canal. 

Taiukipur Mahalla. 

Ahibi 

Kadal 

Bbidob. 

Sbinaoab. 20 minutes, 
d hours and 89 minutetj^rom Pampur : 
total—15 hours a?td 49 minutes from 
Islamabad. 

Tpont-i'Kol canal. 

Bussunt Bdgb. 

Dhuropdr Mahalla. 



Colonel Beja Singh's temple; the cone is 
covered with metal plates sunnouated 
by a gilt pinnacle. 

Ahlamar Mahalla. 

Sirdar Attar Singh's house. 
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KASHMIR. T.tr)tory. 


XOUTKS IN KiiBHllfB AMD LAdIk. 

Route No. 37—continued. 


L»ll Bmk. BiT»r. 


. 

Ved Satz Mahalla. 


Zaiodar Mahalla. 


Risbi Sahib-ka Mahalla and 
zidrat. 


Deoram Paksbi's tern 
tal roof. P*®* 

HlBaiBdLA 

Khan 

Kasai. 

Kowar Pertah Singh's tem¬ 
ple. An unfinished brick 
building. 

Mih Sahib-ki ziirat. 

Fatbh 

Kasai. 

Qbdt and wood bazir. 


Entrance of the Nao Masjid, 
now used as a granary. 
Sammaod Shdb's shop. 

Zaina 

Kasai. 


Aisi Kadal. 

A dispensary. 

Mo Kadai. 

College for Hindda and Ma- 
hammadans. 

Khoja MaihidMn's hoaie. 
Gannadar-ka 

Thagga Baba Salib.ki zidrak 



Bight Bank. 


Qanpattiar temple, b*iiU bj the Wazir 
PanntS. 

Karyar Mahalla. 

Diwan BanriD&th’s hoQse^ anew building 
with some fine wood carving. 

Motasham Khdn>ka Mahalla. 

Qasjanbal temple. 


(2nd City Bridge.) 

Pandit Smhaz Trasael^'* temple. Metal 
roof. 


Diwan Kirpa Rdm's temple; metal plated 
roof with Kilt ornaments. 

Mia Lai Dhiu's house. 

(3rd City Bridge.) 

Syfulla Bdba's shop. 

Shllh Hamaddn.ki zUrat, with that of bU 
son Mir Walli Sahib just above it, and 
the Shab^ka Dewi, a Hifidd temple, on 
the lower front. 


(4tb City Bridge.) 

Badsh&b B tomb sorronnded by a cemo- 
tery. 

College for Hindtfs. 

M4bar4j Gsnj bssdr. 

(5th City Bridge.; 

Wesi Sabib (Saiad Muhammad Andn 
ManUki) ki zidraU 

Bolbnl Sabib (Saiad Abdul Babmin) in 
zi4rat and maajid, now used ar s granary. 
Moktah Sbib’s house. 

(6th City Bridge.) 


Rdj Kak ■ temple (unfiniahed), garden and 
bouse. 
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■ajKHSTX 


BOUTKS IN KASHMfR AND LADAE. 

Route No. Zit —eontinned. 


Left Bank. 


Debouche of the Kathd-kol 
canal. 


ShAh N i^matl9Ia-bi ziirat. 

ConSnence of the Dddh 
Gangs. 

Salad Sshib-ki zidrat. 

Costoms post under a chunar 
tree on the outakirt of the 
city. 

The Chowni. a square garden 
enclosed with banka fringed 
with poplar trees. 1 hour 
and 25 minuttt from the 
Amiri iadal. 


12 minutes. Mabardj ndla. 


BInr. 


Sabfa 

Eadal. 


2 minutes. 
16 minutes, 
chunar. 


Shalating. 
Mullor, a fine 


Dfwan Gokal Cband'a chak. 
12 minutes. Mnjjigond. 

43 minntes. Painsndr or 
Mirapdr. A little below 
the Tillage a ferry. 

60 minutes. Shadipdr and 
the month of the Nord canal. 


10 minutes. Shilawst Chu- 
nar trees and ghAt. 


Island. 

Island. 

Island. 

Island. 


Island. 


Island. 


Bight Bank. 


Rahma Ehant-ka B&gh. 
(7tb City Bridge.) 


Walli Jin's house and garden. 
Malik Sahib-ki zidrat. 


Aowrin or Hindd burning place. 


2 minutes. Shingalpdr and Lasbat Cus¬ 
tom House. 

10 minutes. Falapdr and feny. 


Atssn Nambal and confluence of a small 
stream from the Mar canal. 

12 minutes Choucbifikron. Twochnnars 
amid a clump of other trees and some 
fakirs’ huts. 

8 minutes. Erishibal. 

7 u-iuntes. Bakaspdra. 


7 minntes. Tengpdr village near Azad 
Shdb's grove of chunars. 


6 minntes. Confluence of the Sind river 
just below which the Karain Bdgh. 

20 minutes. Batpdr, a village on a moond. 


3 minntes. Gnrazahdm. The ground on 
this bank is broken into mounds and 
depressions. 
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B0CTX8 IN KiSHllfR AND LAdIk. 

Jloifte No. 27—continued. 


Bight Baak» 


OS 

K 

m 

M 


ShaieazD, 
a large io- 
babited is¬ 
land. 


20 minutes. 'Wangpdr. 


Some few of tbe bonsea and 
shops are sitnated on tbia 
bank, where there is also a 
grove of fine chnnar trees. 

10 minntea. Bat Mahdl. 


12 minntes. Komannk mila. 
2 minutes. Morkondl. 

8 minntes. Fakirpdr. 

10 minntes, Watsaknndel. A 
ferry. 

23 minntes. Eamehaknndl. 


26 minntes. H&jan. A ferry. 

Ooremment stables. 

Zidrat of Shaikh Ndrdbin 
and chnnar trees. 

Alam Ndr, a channel skirting 
the Wnlar lake, by which 
Sopdr may be reached when 
the Jhelnm is in flood. 
(This route closes earlier 
than that by the Nord 
oansd.) 

36 minutes. Batgnnd. 

20 minntes. Madwan in a 
clump of trees at a little 
distance from the bank. 


Bbidok. 


Har-iidE-zu 

Island. 


7 minutes. Karabdgh. 

Waskdr, a village on high gronnd at soma 
distance from the river. 

10 minntes. A smalt rill from the morass 
below Waskdr flows in abreast of the 
Aha.Tang monntain. 

10 minntes. Snmbat; the village stands 
on the high bank just above the bridge. 


5 minntes. Nsyn Nor, a small village 
and clump of trees at the mouth of the 
canal communicating with the Manas 
Bal take. 

23 minntes Asham. Zidrat and chnnars 
on river-bank, near which are some 
traces of rnins. 


Hakabor. 


Island. 


7 minutes. Sodnor village and •ala. 


10 minntes. Gholam min yfr nala. 
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EiSHMiR 


BOUTBS IN KASHufa AND LAOIe, 

Boute Bo, S7 —concluded. 



BOUTE No. 28. 


Islamabad to Inshis bt thk Rail Pavas Pass. 



1, AcHiBiL . • ... A large village; sappUea abandant; a good 

6 road the whole way. 

- 6 

2. TsSBPdBA . t 8 ... PassTillageB of Kandar, Sombmn, Naoganif 

■ — 14 Chsngaa, large villege of Wattras, crossing a 

stream by kdnal bridge en route. Thence, to 
Krdd and Tserpdra. Supplies and water; good. 

encamping gronnd. 

S. ^ iHHBBAir • . 8 I ... Path leads to Metmn»* crosses the Saogdm 

■ 22 stream end ascends; passes Tingwal, Midepdra 

and proceeds along the east side of valley 
I between Halakw&r andChittur to Karpdra and 

thence to Bhimbar: crosses three branches of Arpat by kanal bridges, thence np valley to 
Bishpdra and Thallar.f and through fields above right bank of stream, crosses the head 
waters of the Arpat by kdnal bridge, makes a short ascent to Taganpura, on to Shanpdin, 
and ascends through open forest to Timmeran; water plentiful; supplies cannot be depended 
upon. 

1* To Nbl Hui . 6J A steep ascent which may be avoided by going vxA 

Halakwdr, a village a few miles north west of SaogAm: 
this latter route, which is rather the longer, is practi* 
cable for laden animals with small loads.— {From native information.) 

* Froro Ssogam, which !• abemts mPes^tof MctraQ.thert Is a route to loehiu bj the ChAr Nsg Pms. 
t From Dsrttpara, x nilssre aboat 3 miles north of Th«U»r. in the northern evtremity of the Knthir pe^rsaa# 
than is a route bj the Hairibal.kuQali to Soadrammaa, a rillage in the Mara Wnnlwan, A milae north of uialiin. 
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HOirrKS IN KA.SHIlfR AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 28 — coDtioued. 


S. PlHILKAN 


3. Ihshin 


6} A (imping groand at the eaat aide of the Uar- 

f ao Peae ; croaa the Chur Nag Paaa; aaoeot and 
eacent eaaj. 

A village in the Matu Wardwdn vallej. 


Total 


21 * 


1 To Wooabal 
i. Goboaon 


3. SUEDBAUHAN 


Total 


Mi lea. 
10 

65 

n 


28} 


A camping ground ; very ateep aacent, crouing 
A torrent four or 6ve timea. 

Camping ground near a red atone in the Zaai- 
marg, paaaing the Gnnnaa Nig. 

Eaejr deacent into Maru Wardardn vallejr. 


Thia foolpatli ia but little uaed and the track illHiefioed.—[ ^rom native information.] 


From Timmeran there are two routes to Surdramhan. 


By the left bank of a atream. 


I, Uilea. 


1. Balamdhoo . • • 

8* 

2. Momihab . . . 

6* 

3. SCEDBAHMAN 

8* 

Total 

23* 

II. 


1. Balamdmdu . 

10 

2. Tbbslcbal 

8* 

3. StJEDBAllUAN . 

6} 

Total 

25 


Paaa Niltopa mountain on right hand ; a camp* 
ing ground by right bank of atream. 


The first of these routes is used early in the season, when the snow ia on the ground; tbs 
second, after the snows have melted. Both paths are rough and steep, and only practicable 
for foot passengers.—[Froas natiee in/ormation.] 
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BOUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdIk. 


Eoute No, 28 —copcluded. 


4, PxHIUCAN • • I 3 I encamping ground where the path meets 

30 the torrent from the Margan Pass; juniper 
bushes only available for fuel, hut some wood 
may be found about a mite further. 

Cross the Zamkatch naZa (flowing from Niltopa mountain) by a bridge; along the 

bare side of a spur for some way; pass Qdjar's hut and proceed through a beautiful forest 
along right bank of stream, ascending easily to Witcher Dak sti^am; on leaving the forest 
at Rial Fawas path leads up a bare spur, and towards the end is very steep. The pass is a 
narrow neck; on the north is the Patwal Marg. on the south the Kaja monntain, thence a 
gentle descent for about a mile through a^a^slying parallel to the Margan Pass to Ndg 
Kat, whence the descent is gradual to Pihilkan. 

(When clear of snow, ibis stated that pouies may be led over this pass, hut it is imprac¬ 
ticable for laden animals. Cattle with very light loads And a path from Timmeran by 
ascending the forestHslad hill to the south of the village, and continuing along the spur to 
a junction with the path by the Chor Nag pass, and so descending into Mard Wardw^n.) 


5. Insbin 


Total 



Path leads down the side of a bare rocky moun¬ 
tain and is fairly level: then down valley 
north-east by a steep descent to Batd, and 
descends the face of the monntain in a 
northerly direction and crosses the river by a 
kadal bridge to Inshin. 

{Bates — MorUgomerie.) 


EOUTE No. 29. 

Islamabad to Pbtgam in Mar<j Waedwan Valley (by Nowboq and the 

Hoksab Pass). 


Stage or halting-pUee. 

Dirnvoi XV MiLis. 


Inter- 

mrdiate. 

Total. 

Description, &c. 

1. Eabf^b 

13 


Huts. 

2. Bajfaban . 

16 

29 

Pa« Nowbdg. 

3. Camp 

10 

Crou the Hokear Faea, 13,315 feet. 

4. Fetoam 

12 



Total 

! 

1 

SI 

{Montgomerie. ) 
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EOUTBS IN KASHUfB AND LAdXk. 


Ro%te No. 25—concluded. 

BaTBB gives FBOM NATIVB INFOBMATIOM TWO BOOTBB FBOH NOWb6o TO FbTOAK. 


The principal village in the Nowbfig ralle;. 


I. 



1. Ddb . 

9 0 

9 0 

2. Dbobhabo . 

7 4 

16 4 

3. Gabwae 

9 0 

25 4 

4. NaBDpbt 

9 0 

34 4 

6. Petoam 

10 4 


ToTAt 


45 0 

n. 



l. Dus . . 

9 0 




9 0 

2. Dbubuabo . 

7 4 




16 4 

3. Hoksar 

7 4 

24 0 

4. Koh Nao 

7 4 


_ 

31 4 

6. SoBIHABG . , 

6 0 




37 4 

6. BuilPtTTHBR 

6 0 




43 4 

7. Cbbbaie 

8 0 




49 4 

8. Pbtoaii 

3 0 


Total. 


52 4 


Cross Iluksar Pass. 


From Marti there is a path Ijing ap ibe riiUer 
of the Kariab^i stream; it is very little usm, 
and though it passes a few villages neither 
coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. 
From Maru the hrst stage is to Metwan, about 14 miles ; lots is a small viDags containing 
about six houses; the road passes the village ot Zsbbau, where is a hot spring. The 5rst 
half of the way the road is good ; the latter half depends upon the state of the stream ; if 
in flood it is necessary to ascend the hill side, in which case the first stage will be to Zabban. 
Second stage, from Metwan to tbe Maharran encamping ground, about 10 miles ; path 
passes the Fariabdd encamping ground at the junction of the Kriash Nai stream fioni the 
east and the Zajh Nai stream from tbe west, and crosses a small spur to the eucampiog 
ground, which is situated on the grassy slope of the mountain looking up the Ditchani, 
a small valley to the east. Third stage, Maharran encamping ground to the Kailgan 
rocks, 12 miles; path follows the right bank of stream; fuel and water procurable; 
no habitations near, ( Robinson-) 

{DaUt.) 
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BOCTES IN KASHUfa AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 30. 

JhBLDM to SllINAGAR (BY ChAOMUK, PuNCH, AND Uri). 


DI8IAVCI IH 


Stage or halting-place. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description. &c 


Jhslim to 
1. D6lui* 


U 0 


U 0 


A vilUge on right bank 
of ibd Jbelum; supplies 
procurable; country lerel, 
open, cultivated; road 
good. 


A village on right bank 
Jhelum ; supplies scarce ; 
road tolerably good by 
river-bank all the way. 

A village on left bank 
Jhelum in Kashmir terri- 
I tory ; supplies scarce ; 

] I I water procurable; road 

indifferent, through hilly country. On leaving Tangrot cross the 
Jhelum by ferry, and a river shortly before reaching Chaomdk. There 
is a direct path from Chaomuk to Kotli, difhcuU and not fit for laden 
ponies. 


2. Takqbot 


3. CbaOuuk 



28 0 


38 0 


There is another 
route by left bank, 
viz. : — 

Miles 

To Chechian . 11 


Mirpur 

. 11 

Chaomuk 

. 10 

Sansar . 

. 21 

Kotli 

. IS 


68 

or Kotli 

may be 

reached thus— 


Milea. 

Katiali 

. 9 

M irpur 

. 12 

Polyee 

. 11 

Kazdan 

. 7 

l^udali 

. 14 

Kotli 

. 14 


67 


4. SA58AB 


21 0 


69 0 


There is a route 
from Mirpdr to 
Saidabdd on Bhim- 
bar Boute. 

A small bill village; supplies procurable; water 
plentiful; road indifferent, passing through a 
very hilly country. A long march might halt at 
Biari, 7 miles. 


^romSansar there u a route to Retcat on Grand Trunk Road heloio Pindi. 


5. Kotli 


15 0 


Kandheii Gali and Sunl Gali. 


74 0 


A village; supplies scarce ; water procurable; 
road difficult, hut practicable for laden 
animals. 

There is a path from Kotli to Pdnch by the 


1. Ma»k6t 

2. PtlJCH 


Miles. 

18 A large village’and fort on right bank of Mandal 8treaiD» 
I cross Kandberi Gali. 

15 I Cross Sdni Gali. 


33 


This path is described as being rough, steep, and very little need. {Ratee-^/rom native 
in/ormaiion.) 
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ROVTKS IN KASBufs AND LAdIk. 


Route Ko. so —continned. 

There U also a path from Kotli to Naoshera on the Bhimbar route vii the Ban nata, 
vi*. !— 


To Koibbtti . 
Kaeoea 
Na06H’!BA . 


Miles. 


16 

10^ 

12 

S7i 


A village of thiit)' houses ; supplies. 

A village of twenty houses ; supplies. 

miles, said to he a road fit for ponies. 
native injormatiom.) 


(Batee—frem 


From Koirctta there is a route to Eajiori vii Siwina; and also from Koiretta a route rid 
Dbaims&l to Baidabad. {See Boute Ao. 21,) 


6. Saiba . . . I 14 0 1 A village on left hank of river; road in- 

88 0 different, through a mountainous country. 
The road is aloi ; the banka of the river and 
somewhat difficult in parts. At the village 
of Sambri, about half-way, there is a good spring of wale;, and it would answer as a 
halting-place if required ; the Pdnch rdja'a territories are entered after crossing a stream 
called A rami Bari. The tank water is very bad, but better is procurable at a short distance. 
Supplies not to be calculated on. 


7. P6wch 


16 0 


lOi 0 


A small town; a d&k bungalow; supplies and 
water plentiful; country mouniainous; road 
indifferent; crossing the river on reaching 
Pdncb. 


Not so difficult as the preceding march. Hindu ruins on opposite side of river iNabor 
Kabur) which is very rapid. The torrent Maindal is passed ; assistance is necessary for the 
baggage, women, and children; there is no danger or difficulty on horseback. 

From Pdnch there are two routes to Gulmarg, nit ..— 

I.—By Mandi and Banbal Nam— 


To— 

1. Mandi . 

2. GaaBt . 


Miles. 

10 

10 


A large village. 

A village of ten bouses. 


3. Bambal Nao OB TO 
Eantab NXo 


4. GOLMABa 

Totai 


10 

10 

40 


An encamping ground; fuel and water procurable; the 
road from Kantar Nig is longer, but better, the ^ffer- 
ence being about 2i miles. 


This route is clssed from 1st November to 1st Mar ; a pony may be ridden to topof pass 
and led down ; there is a footpath from the Bambal Nag to the village of Firoipdr, which 
follows the course of the Drang stream ; it is one long stage. 
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RODTSS IN KASHHfR AND LadXk. 


'Rente No. 30—continued. 

II.—By the Nilkanta Pass— 

To— Miles. 

1. Kah^ta • . 9 A village. 

2. JlilsLAN . . 10 A village. 

3. Gulmabo . . 9 

Total . 28 

This is the shortest route from Punch to Gulmarg; coolies and supplies are obtainable 
at all the stages ; road closed during winter ; it is prarticable for unladen cattle. 

{Bates—from native information^ 

8. Kah6ta . .[90 


9. AlIab^d . . 8 0 


10. HaidababiCd . 7 0 


11. tsi . . . 10 0 


12. Naoshbba . . 14 0 


13. Babamula * .19 0 


14. Pataw . . 14 0 


15. Sbikagab . . 17 0 


Total • 


( Boherts — Montgomerie — Bates — Breic.) 

This route is not much used, as it traverses rough ground; but in some respects it has 
advantages over other routes, and it seems likelj when the railway is open to Jbelum, this 
route may get more into favour, and merit a better construction and maintenance.— 

It is said that the easiest known route, with the best, gradients and the least natural 
physical difficulties, is that which follows the river Jhelum, from Jbelum right into the Kash¬ 
mir valley; and that this route could be made practicable for artillery and wheeled car¬ 
nages at comparatively small cost .—Public Cpinion^ 1876.) 

thbrb is also a BOUTE FBOM P 6ECH TO tjRi vid Pabl and Baoh. 

No regnlar eneamping ground. Cross Bitarh 
13 0 by ford opposite haradari ; hot march; no shade; 
road pretty level. 
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ROUTES IN KASBHfa AND LADAS. 


Route No. 30 —continued. 


f^roand extensire near a small fort* 
25 0 Good road» bat prineipallj np hill, crossing a 
range, and then dropping down, the last two 
miles, into an open grassy basin, nearly sur* 

rounded by low hills. 

No camping ground. Small mahsfr pretty 
34 0 plentiful in a stream at this villsge. A very 
easy miircb, partly across the valley, the rest 
down the stony bed of a nala. 

Camp in a small tope on a grassy plateau, about 
40 0 100 or 150 feet above the stony bed of the 
stream, which it very wide. A fort on the op* 
posite hilhside up which the path lie^ and then 
along the bed of a small river, the Nial, which lower down affords good hshing. The journey 
from Parral to B4gh can easily be accomplished iu one maroh. 

6. Goneba . . 11 0 Ample space for encamping near the village 

— ' 61 0 half-way up the pass. Path first lies on the 

side of &e hill, then crosses stony na/a, and con* 
tinues ascent for four or five miles without 
shade ; the last bit is very steep but not difficult. 

6. Kalana ..70 A considerable village; camping ground very 

■ 58 0 limited ; ascend the remainder of the pass, which 

is rather steep. (No snow on road, 6tb May 
1869; elevation of pass probably 1,000 feet less 
than Hiji Pir.) Cross ridge and descend other side; pretty march; the last descent down a 
steep cork-screw path, B4gh to Kalana may be done m one march. 

7. (Jb! . • 16 0 First part of march up and down ; cross a small 

stream with swift current; path then rises 
along hillside above Cbakoti, which is visible 
ben^th, on the left band; the road keeps 
round the hill to the right above the Mari road, 
to which it graduallv drops, striking it opposite 

. 74 0 Sbahdera ou the Abbottab^ road, about half* 

way between Cbakoti and ^ri. Supplies are 
procurable at these stages. 

{Bate9.) 

FbOK PtJNCH THS BOUT* TO SbIBAGAB BY TH* ToSHA MaIPAb XS A9 FOLLOWS:— 

8. Mandi . . 12 0 104 0 The path lies past the fort and r&ji’s palace 

through the town, below Kazimdua, Gunde, 

_116 0 and Kankot, across the Dungli stream: passes 

the Hazfri Baoli on to Dingla and through a 
valley in an easterly direction to Chandak, opposite the confluence of the Sdran. (The road 
leading to Rdjaori lies up the valley of the Sdran river). Path then passes Ch^ and 
hamlet of Kuthrow, and becoming somewhat stony, passes two streams near Tim bra and 
Sathra, and thence on to Bandi and Chakrara and Sekalu, and along the right bank of the 
stream to Mandi, which ia a large village with a wooden bridge over the stream; luppiies 
plentiful; but as the space is somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers ofUn CMop 
at Bajpdr. ^ 

The path passes the confluence of the Gagrin 
126 and Dali Nar streams and through the village of 
Rampdr, which is situated on both banks of 
the river Dali Nar; there are some clumps of 
The road crosses the Addai, and soon Palsra is xmMdied. 
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9. Abioam 9 

trees at the temple Ammith. 






H01ITES IN KA9RMfR AND LADXk. 


Jioute Nc, 30 —concluded. 

Thence past Barachar and Bela on the opposite bank. The way for foot-passengers conti¬ 
nues along the river, but that for ponies crosaes the spur, and has a steep, stony descent; 
the paths then rejoin and the valley opens ont, thence road descends ; passes through Gag- 
gean and Oanna, and a narrow valley on the left bank at the mouth of which is Biarun. 
{The paths leading into Kashmir by Kurpur and Sang Safid Passes lie up this valley). 
Thence the road, which is mostly rough and stony, lies through a narrow valley, bare of 
trees ; to Arigam. 


Path crosses to left bank of Dali Nar by a 
bridge, and goes through Sultan Pathri dok, 
where there are about 30 scattered huts which 
are inhabited in summer by Gujars. 

Thence following the course of the stream, it ascends by the side of the bill above the 
Linji-burji dok, and crosses the Gurpalla spur, and passes along the sides of the mountains 
to the right. About three miles from the top, there is a stditary shepherd^s bnt, known 
as the Phalwaran dok, and a small tarn called the Makkar Sar is passed on the left hand at 
a little distance from the summit. The path is stony and much steeper than the descent on 
the west side. The summit is called Neza; thence by an ea.sy descent, mostly over a 
grassy plain, the Dainatn Sar at the foot of the rocky chain of the Panjal range is reached. 
Path then keeps along the spur by the Tsienmarg, (descends and crosses the stream which 
flows from the Gaditar N4g, and ascends again shoi-tly afYer descending to Wsittadar. Fuel 
and wster, but no supplies procurable. 

There is said to be another path from Arigam to the Phalwaran dok, which proceeds 
by Sundar dok and the small village called Sawaji. 

The Tosha MaidAn Pass (10.500 feet) is closed by the first fall of snew, and is said 
not again to be practicable till the month of June. The plain affords unlimited pasturage. 


10. Wattadab 


17 


142 


11. Dbano 


7 


( 


149 


A small village; some supplies procurable; 
water plentiful. 


Path leads down to the Gu' Khol, crosses it 
and lies through the grassy plain (Tosha Mai- 
d&n), the slopes on the south-east side of which 
are clothed with pine, cedar, and birch. Passes 
a small tower and a customs ehohi. Thence descends down the side of the mountain to 
Drang, somewhat steeply, passing a forest en route. This is said to be the best of the paths 
leading from the Tosha MaidAn to Kashmir. 


12. MakahAma . I 10 I A large village; supplies abundant. Pass 

159 Harbar and Kanna Tsettepdra and Kannapur 
on the east, and thence to Rowatpdr, shortly 
beyond which it crosses to the right bank of the 
Snkn&g and reaches Sel. Then by right bank as far as Kanagund, when it again crosses 
the Stiknag and ascends to Tuilpdra, runs along the side of the hill above Biru, and in a 
northerly dire<*tion along the top of the wuditr; thence descends spur to Aripanthan and 
onwards to Badran, where it crosses the Sukn&g by a kdnal bridge, and thence by right 
hank to MakahAraa. There is a more direct road between Drang and Srinagar through 
Sholapdra, but it is saiil to be low and swampy, and diflicult for laden cattle. 

Path passes Ban MakahAma, Matbipdra, and 
the south of Razrin, and Rusu, thence on to 
Wardwdn, and through rice-fields by a row of 
, chunar trees to Sybug. Crosses the Hokorsar 
by a pathway, and the open table land ; passing Hanjik and Khashpdra, pr«)ceed8 

in a noitberlv direction to the MaharAj Khol channel, which it crosses by a small bridge. 
Thence by Barthau, Parimpdra and Arampdra to the high road from Patan and onwards 
by Ohatsabal and the grand parade to the Amiri kadal. The road is mostly low and swampj* 

{Pates.) 


13. Sbibagar 

14 

... 

ToTii . 1 


173 
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ROBTHa IN KASHHfa AND LADIk. 


Boute No. 31. 

BOUTE No. 31. 

Kaoiian to GlT.ofT. 

Jttlhority: —Bahhow, fbom nativk information. 


Stape or haltinfr-place. 


1. Ncbano 


2. Batakundi Katha 


PiRTANCB 

IH lltLBS. 

Interme* 

(liate. 

Total. 

14 

... 


Deaerlptioii, Ac. 


The last vilUffe in the valley of the Neinatlkby 
' a dep6t for food for the Gdjars, who frequent 
! wiihthdr herda the pastures in the upper triba- 
tanesof that river; water plentiful. The r<Mid 
crosses the Nainsdkh at Ki£(;han, then proceri. up the rij;ht hank, re-crosaing it at Narang, 
where a tributary from tlie Safar Mdla lake joins the nver. 

From Naiang to Giltidds. Mr. O. B. Scott, 
I of the Survey, recommends the stages here 
I given. 


3. Waitae 

4. Kotawni 

5. OetidXs 

6. Trak . 


7. OhilXs 


8. Thaipin • 

9. Dandalosh 

10. Camp in junole . 

11. Paiot 

12 Camp at spbino 
IN Khomab fiola. 

13. Giloit 


9 


9 


10 

12 


13 


23 


41 


61 


63 


76 



86 


95 


107 


113 


122 


There are no villages after Narang, the plaeea 
marked in the map being merely summer 
resorts. 'The rosd is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as far as the Babtisor 
Pass is s made mad, but is not kept iii repair. 

Getidds is at the southern foot of the &bdsar 
Pass. Wood is scarce here, bat forage plsntifuL 

Cro«s the pass, which ia an easy one, then diiwa 
a ravine thmugh Babdsur (SReen booses) to 
Tbak, which is a large village, said to be kigsr 
•Ten than Gfigit. There ie a fort at Thak. 

Down the valley through Bacha (ten boosee). 
Road so far very good. Shortly aflerwanU the 
road Irsvea the valley of the Thak stream aad 
crosses a stony maira to Chilaa, which is B 
very large, voiiipnct village. 

Themis no regolar ferry, and the Indus, wbieb 
is probably two hundr^ yards broad with a 
strong current, must be crossed on a mruak 
raft. Tlialpin consists of half.a-d‘>»n houses. 

Up the Thalpin valley. Road fit for mules. 

Road up the valley. Camp at its head on the 
southern side of the pass. There ie generally 
I a Gdjar encampment at this plane. 

Cross the Kanjdt Past and take either the road 
to Paiot by the Sai aafa or the Shfngaigdb 
route; the funner is the easier. 

Cross the water-shed; the asoent is ahoot 4 
miles. Camp at a spring at the bead of the 
Klinmar rmla. 

The road down the Khomir natm ie very bad 
i and not practicable fur mules. The last 3 mika 
' into Gilgit are easy. 


JV.B —The ros.1 bj the H.rlsr raltej is eonsiilerwl s better one thsn the ThalFtn roats. 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfe AND LADAK. 


Routes Nos. 32 ^ 33. 
ROUTE No. 32. 
KishtwXr to Inshin (by Petqam). 


stage or lialting-place. 


1. Fhalha 


2. Ecali 

3. Sanqeb 

4. Hania 

6. PsTOAM 


6. Camp 

7. ISSHIK 

Total 


DinAKci 

IF VILCS. 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Total. 

6 0 



6 0 

U 0 



20 0 

16 0 



36 0 

15 0 



61 0 

13 0 



64 0 

11 0 



75 0 

9 0 


... 

84 0 


Description, &c. 


Cross Chandra Bhaga river by rope-bridge ; en¬ 
camp near stream, as water near last houses ia 
bad. 

Two houses here; road bad. 

In Dachin ; road very bad, not practicable 
for ponies. 

Rfiad, along the bank, when river is low, bad, 
but shorter upper road much worse ; cross Maru 
Wardwan river to left bank near Zand. 

lioad better; a few bad places, not practicable 
for ponies; cross river to left bank. 

{See Houte iVo. 29 ) 

A path tkeyice to Kowbuff, and another to 
Suru vi& Ckilung Pass, 


Encamp on level spot on left bank of river; 
road good. 

A small village: no supplies; bridge here. 
This is a very bad /oad as far a^s lat. 33° 30'; 
in many places the face of the lock is passed on 
fir timers placed from ledge to ledge, cut into 


steps; in winter it is closed for eight or ten days at a time from snow. 

{Drew—Bo let —Afos tgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 33. 


KishtwIr to Nowb<!g (by the Cbingam Pass). 



DlbT4FCa 

IF Kllrie. 


SUge or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

I Total 

Description, &c. 

1. MooalMaidan . 

16 0 

16 0 

A small village prettily situated; supplies 
very scarce; water plentiful; country prettily 
wooded. Bead difficult in places. On leaving 
Kishtwir, there is a long descent dovrn some 




rtone st.ps to the Chenib, the bridge oyer which i. very primitive; 1 mile further on the 
M ai-u Wardwdn is crossrii by » similar bridge; the road then ascends for about 6 miles, 
after which there is a steep descent to camp. X^en cooliea can cross these bridges, but not 
ponies or mules. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAD^K. 


Boute No. 83 —continued. 

A small village, prettily situated. A very 
25 0 fur it>ad ; makes considerable ascent. 

Some cattle sheds on the south side of the 
32 4 pass; no supplies. The path for the first 3 miles 
is up a steep ascent, thickly wooded; towards the 
summit rich grass and fine forest trees afford 
pasture and shelter to herds of cattle; after this the road, first gradually, and then more ab* 

iiiptly, descends to the bed of a broad, deep, hill torrent; the path, which is scarcely a foot 

wide, is canied along the bare side of the hill; beneath are nearly perpendicular precipices, 
man}' hundieds of feet deep ; for the rest of the way to the camping giound the track lies 
along the left bank of the stream, and is bad, narrow, and dangerous, constantly crossing 
over stones and rocks and beds of snow and ice. 

4. NowB^a . . 12 0 A considerable village in the middle of .the 

■ — 44 4 Nowbfig Nai, situated on the road leading towaxds 

the Maru Wardwdu valley by the Margan Pass. 
There are three good paths leading into the Kn* 
thar pargana. Supplies and water procnmble. The path for the first mile lies over a gentle 
wooded aclivity, the ground covered with grass, clover, and wild flowers ; the torrent must be 
crossed by snow bridge or trunk of a tree, as it is not safe to ford when in flood; the rest of 
the way to the crest of the Chiogam or Sin-Than Pass lies over wastes of snow and ice, the last 
quarter mile being very steep. Judging from the forest line, which is not 500 ieet below the 
summit of the mountain, the height of the pass <»uinot exceed 11,500 feet. The descent for 

the first 2 miles is all snow, a mountain torrent 
flowing far beneath, above the right bank of 
which the rugged path runs; 9 miles pass the 
Total . • 44 4 small village of Diosnr, at the foot of the higher 

range, surrounded by dense forest; thence the road lies through a very pretty valley, green 
and cultivated, and shaded with many trees; pass the large village of Lanim to the )eit» 
about a mile before reachiug Nowbfig.*—(jETerm^, June 1861.) 

(Batet.) 



ROUTE No. 34. 

L£h to Gar—(Lhasa Tbbritort). 



DescHptioD, Ae. 


1. CnfsHOT . . 12 Large village, left bank Indus; extensive 

(10,500ft) ' 12 cultivation; poplar and willow treee. Cross 

Indus at 7 miles by wooden bridge. Road heavy 
between Ldh and bridge. Camp in Gdlab Bihrb. 

2. Mabsalawo .13 r 

(12,200 ft.) - 25 Village left bank Indus; road good,up left 

bank Indus; rest-house and supply dep6ir; 
camping ground Attab4gh near Atta; consi¬ 
derable plantations of poplar and willow ; exteusive cultivation. Indus crossed by wooden 
bridge leading to Cbimre on right bank, where tbe Cbang Chenmo route joins. 


3. Upshi 



% 
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BOFTBS IN K&fiHMfR AND LADIk. 


Route No. 34 —continued. 


A. Gta 

(13^00 It) 


6. Dbbbiro 



53 


ViUiige (forty booses) and monastery left bank 
of stream of that name; barley cultivation ; 
rest-house and supply depdt. Road follows up 
Gya stream, crossiitg and re*<roi>8ing it. In parU 
stony, but not difficult. 


Camping ground south-east base of Tagalane 
72 { Pass(18,042 ieet), which is cro<<sed between it and 
Gya. Road from latter continues up Gya stream. 
Then up very stony, steep ascent to top of the 
Tagahing. Descent also stony and steep. The road has been repair^ of late years. Ko 
supplies at camp. Fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. 

6. Thtjoji • .1 14 I I Camping ground on north bank of Tsokar 

(14,900 ft.) I - " ■ ■[ 86 I Lake ; fuel and grass plentiful; water from 

smai) streams. A few Bboti camps generally here 
from which a few supplies and sheep are procur¬ 
able. Road good, though sandy iu places. 


7. Camf 


u 



86 

12 

i 


98 

13 



IIL 


From this place a route leads south across the 
Nakpogoding Pass to the Tsomoriri Lake. 


8. PuOA . • 13 Camping ground right bank Pnga stream; 

(15,200 ft.) I ■■ ‘I IIL I sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near 

here; fuel plentiful ; grass in patches. Cross 
Polakonka Pass (16,300 leet). 

Top of pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. The descent is easier than 
the ascent; fur the first three miles the road leads down a rugged valley, with masses of 
boulders. A stream, the Rulang Chu, has cut for itself a narrow channel 10() feet deep. After 
three miles the valley becomes gently sloping and gravelly. This continues tor five or six miles* 
when it becomes level and swampy for another mile. The last two miles are level, with hot 
springs occurring at intervals. Ascent and descent very gradual. 


9. Mahiti 
(13,800 is.) 


10. Nima-Mvd 
(14»‘»Ot) ft) 



124 


north to Shitthal over the Thatola Pa$9 {33 miUs), {See No. 67.) 


Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite 
junction of Puga stream. No wood or grass. 
Cattle must swim river to pasture on left bank. 
At ford water waist-deep. A route leads Aenee 


136 


Two small villages right bank Indus. A little 
barley cultivated. Fuel and grass plentiful. 
Indus fordable. Water chest-deep in autumn. 


JRoutee lead fi'om this to Lek hy hoik banks oj Indus^ but are dijfficult. Also 
two routes to Shuskal —(i) by Mnhiye and Thatola Pass: (9) by Tsaka-La {Pass). Also 
a route to HanU viA Noni. 

From Mabiye road by left bank; atony, sandy, a little grass here and there ; after several 
miles Nidar, of three houses, on left bauk, also Nima, of twelve houses, and Mud, of ten 
houses, are reached: thence the valley widens to 4 miles with pasture. At the next bend 
to the north the valley narrows to 3 miles and 20 miles further ou to still less. At Dora 
DO snow falls, and there is a thin pasture- 


11. Camb 

12. Camp 

13. Dora 
(13,800 ft.) 


17 

17 

10 


163 

170 

Camping ground right bank Indus, close by a 
180 small shallow lake. Fresh water. A winter 
I station of the Hupshu shspherds. The beund* 
ary of Chinese Tibet is aday or two beyond camp> 



SOUTBS IM KASaMfB AND LAdIk. 

Route No, 34-—concluded. 


18. TASBiaoHo 

65 

235 

21. Gab 

30 

265 

Total 



i^oto.~Motitgomene gives the nsioes of halt* 
mg places between Tashigoog and Gar as 
follows 

Tashigong to (1) Laogmar (winter encamp* 
ment); Gar (Gunsa); (3) Camp; (4) Camp ; 
(5) Gar (Yarsa). 

This is lower Gar, the winter station. 

( Drew — Meyruldt.) 


BOUTE No. 35. 

L£h to Nob (bt Tanksb). 



Dm^o 

tv KtLVa. 


8Ugc h^tlBf-pUee. 

tiitcnne* 

diat«. 

ToUl. 

Deacriptioii, fto. 

ToChaoba (16,090 ft.) 


84 0 

See Moute JVu. 39, 

9. Cbabkabo . 

6 0 

90 0 

A ruined rest-house at the foot of the Lankar 
or Harsemik La; road good, np stream all the 
way: grass and burtsf at camp. - 



laPABOOBGOBSUA . 

(17,670 ft.) 

9 0 

99 0 

The road crosses the range which separates 
the lake Lnkong drainage from that of the 
Chang Cbenmo riser by the Harsemik Pass, 
18,420 feet, and instead of following the Ydr- 



kxnd route to the Chau); C'henmo Talley, the road paaaea orer elerated sronad to the eaat of 
the paas into the head of another vallej which drains into the Pao^ong bke; then crosses Iqr 
the Klnla, a high spur from the main range, and descends to eampu In July ^re was 
snow lying on the surrounding hills, but none on the pass itself. 


11. Nibobi OB Rono* 

BIK 

(16,250 ft.) 


6 0 


104 0 


Road follows dosm a large stream which 
flows to Pangong lake, and in summer is difficult 
to cross; grass and burtal at camp. 


12. Niaobu OB Bow- 
ABO Yokwa . 
{15,390 ft.) 


8 0 


112 0 


and is on the frontier between Lad&k and Tibet. 


Road passes for 8 miles down stream to Man- 
dal, and then turns up a branch Talley rPsokiok) 
containing abundance of grass and jungle wood. 
The camp is at the junction of three streams. 


13. Kaibabfo . 
(16,000 ft.) 


12 0 


124 


0 


Good road along Tsokiok stream. Thrss tents 
of Noh shepherds at camp. 


14. Gobd 


6 0 


130 


0 


Road continues np ralley, near the head of 
which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 fset 
high respectiTely) hsTe to be crossed; a frontieT 
guard stationed here. 
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BOUTBS IN KASHhIr AND LADJCk. 


Route No. 35 — continued. 

15. ChttziiN . . 11 0 Hoad down valley, which opens into a 

(15i840fb.) ' 141 0 plain; several springs near camp from which a 

plentiful supply of good drinking water is ob- 
tained. 

16. Pal . . . 15 0 Road down valley. Several springs near 

166 0 Camp. Pal is on the northern l^nk of the 
Pangong lake, the water of which is brackish. 

17. Dobo Naepo . 8 0 Road skirts the northern edge of two small 

(14,020 ft.) - 164 0 lakes, the Oho Hum and the Cho Nyak, the 

water from which flows westward into the Pan- 
gong lake, through a deep channel not more than 
20 paces wide. The water in these lakes is quite fresh and is used for drinking. 

18. Noh ..90 A small village in the Rudok district, contain- 

■— ing about twenty huts built of stone cemented 

Total . . ... 173 0 with mud. Population largely increased in winter 

months by shepherds. A stream from the north¬ 
east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, joins the Pangong lake near this place. Up this stream 
is a road to Khot4a via Polu and Kiria. 

The village of Gaugra is 4 miles beyond Noh. On the opposite side of the lake a stream 
flows into it from Rudok. Abundance of grass. Yak’s dung is used as fuel. Rudok is 
about a da^’s journey from Noh (by a circuitous road to the south). 

The distance to Kbot4a by the road mentioned above is 450 miles. For a distance of 
40 miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 
miles, as the crow flies, crosses in a north-easter^ direction a series of eleva^ plains and 
ridges before it descends somewhat suddeu'y to the plains of Eastern TurkisUn. The average 
height above sea level of the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,500 feet.— {Trotter,) 


BOUTE No. 36. 

L^h to Piun. 

By Digab and ths Suyok River. 


Diravob iir miiBs. 

SUga or halting-place. Description, Ac. 

‘r.S'- TOUI. 


L4h to Dioab (two 24 0 (Set route No 37.) 

Mabches . 

For route up Sivok river from Diair, see 
3. Satti . 17 0 No. 38. 

——— 41 0 A Tillage on right bank of Sb;ok, Boad 
deteenda rapidlj for 2 miles, then runs for more 
than a mile along a platform of allnrinm. after 
which it descends into valley and mns for 6 or 7 
miles parallel to the Shyok, then crosses to rig:ht bank. The stream here, in October, ie 
100 yards broad, and has considerable velocity; it is 3 feet deep in the middle. Its bed ooneists 
of boulders and gravel. Its banks, hardly higher than the water. In summer it is crossed by 
boats, and animals swim over. In winter it is fordable. The Shyok valley at Satti is a 
gravelly plain, 1 to 2 miles broad, stony, barren, and desolate. 

For route ^Iti to Leh, see No. 37, 
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EOUTES IN KASHMf& AND L&DAK. 


Route No, 55—continued. 


4. Ltaejuno 


12 0 


53 0 


From Satti the road follows the Shyok to its 
janetion with the Nubra river, passing Tirit at 7 
miles At the junction tlie valley of the two 
streams is at its widest breadth 6 miles. The 
valley of Nubra extends for 20 miles, and is 1 to 2 miles broad, and in its general character 
is very similar to that of the Shyok: its lower part is very fertile, and on the east side 
from Tivit to Panamik {see route No. 37), cultivation extends in a belt varying in breadth 
from a few hundred feet to nearly a mile ; the villages are large and populous. 


6. Hunoah 


6. Tebtsb 


7. UMrAEU 


8. Khobo OB Kvrv J 
(10,300 ft.) 


9. Wabis 
(12,400 ft.) 


9 0 


11 0 


6 4 


9 4 


8 0 


62 0 


73 0 


78 4 


88 0 


96 0 


fjarge village left bank Shyok, with fine 
orchards A pathway leads hence due south 
over the Thanglasgo Pass (16,960 feet) to the 
ludus, a little below Ldh. 

Village left bank Shyok. 


Village right bank 8hyok. Ford river at 
Tertse. As far as this the Shyok is everywhere 
fordable in October; average depth 2 to 3 feet. 
Beyond Umuaru there is no cultivation, and the 
valley is extremely narrow. 

Village right bank, the termination of the 
Nabr4 district; the river here enters a deep 
gorge, walled in on both sides by lofty and 
^most perpendicular oiifik of slate. 

There is no road along the banks of the river, 
as the rocks are too precipitous and the river is 
too deep, but when frozen over it can be used; 
at other times it is necessary to ascend by a very 
narrow and rugged ravine, until the steep ridge can be crossed, for 8 miles to Waris, where 
are a few fields and huts, but the Utter are abandoned, when harvest is over, for a more 
temperate spot. 


103 0 


Village right bank Shyok in well wooded 
ravine. From Waris ascend ridge on left (14,700 
feet). Descent very abrupt (3,000 feet in 1 mile). 

Village right bank, three or four houses. 

Village left bank; a bridge of poplars, 26 
paces long, here. 

Village right bank; much cultivation. 

Village left bank. Pass Siksa close to Piun. 
I The mute from Lih vi& Indus and Hanu joins 
here (see No. 41). All these villages have 
‘ orchards, poplars, and some willows ; they lie 
alternately on opposite sides of the river, which is in this part very rapid and not fordable, and 
has to be crossed by bridges of poplar trunks. (Thomson- Maisey.) 


10. Boghdik . 

7 0 

(11,700 ft.) 


11. Chclcnea 

9 0 

12. Tcbtck 

8 0 

13. Pbahnu 

13 0 

14. PlUK 

12 0 

Total 

... 


112 

120 

132 

144 
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KOUTES IN K&SHMfa AND LAdIk. 


EOUTE No. 37. 

L£h to Shahidula ch roHte to YIukand (by the Sasbu and Karakokak 
Passes—the Tabistani ob Sdmher Route). 



Duiajrca iv milks. 


Stage or haUing-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

ToUl. 

Description, Ac. 

1. Ii6h io Pol6 
Dioar. 

10 0 

10 0 

Camping ground and a faw huts at south base 
of the Digar lia (Pass), small stream; a little 
pasture, but no fuel. 

2. Dioar 

(13,080 ft.) 

14 0 

24 0 

Village situated between Digar La and Sbjok 
river; ascent of pirns steep and rough; cross a 
narrow gap and reach crest of Digar La (17,900 
feet), down a long, stony slope, covered with snow 


patches at end u( June, to Fold camp at 9 miles. Then across bo^s and peat beds and dovru 
a moorland 5 miles to Oif;ar. The pass is very difficult and yaks should be used. 


3. Satti 

(10,600 ft.) 

17 0 

41 0 

Village right bank Shyok ; at 5 miles reach 
Shyok, and proceed down left bank and cross by 
boat opposite Satti. Baggage animals must swim 
over; river fordable io autumn and winter. 






From Xr^A there is a more direct, but more diffioult, route to 
^4Ui by the Kbardong Pau, 





Miles. 





1. Cams at foot of 
Kbabdovo Pass 
UA,U 00 ft.) 

13 

A few stooe huts hers; 
road ci rciiitOQH end stooj j 
at 6 miles pass Qsnles. 

i 



2 . Ka*ii>ojre tillaob 
( 13,800 ft.) 

11 

A Tillage situated oo aa 
allurial plateau bounded 
on one aide by high cUflh. 
The ascent of the Khar* 
dong PoH (17.800 It.) 
b^DS at once by a very 
stony, steep zig-zag. Ds- 
scent IS also veiy steep for 
1,200 foet, pusing 0 T«‘ra 
snow bed. Beyond, It <1 
more grudnal along an 
upland turfy slope otw 

1 moraine banks across a 
stream and. down the 
coarse of a mountain to>^ 
rent to Khardong. T^ 
pass is impractiesble Iw 
ponies, and yaks must be 
used. There wse snow « 
it in the middle of 
oo the southern elope. On 
the northern slope there 
ie atwaye snow. 




9. Satti (10,900 ft.) . 

12 

Follow eouTse of Khardoag 
stream, erossiag it thrw 
or four times by ru^ 
bridges to iu 
with the Shyok at KkarU 
ssr Tillage} eross 
by bo^ to Satti oo right 
bank. 



1 

Total 

30 
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ROUTES IN KA.SUllfR AND LADAK. 


lioute No. 37 —continued. 


3. SatTX ... ... Dreio thug descrihoM these mas^hes: The 

<ontd. way from heh leads for some miles up the tfolley, 

rising at an angle of 5*, then it continues in a 
branch valley of steeper gradient, till it 
reaches the watershed, loAtcA tn this place is a narrow rocky ridge at 17,500feet ; the pass 
in places is dificult for ponies, which are replaced generally by yaks. On the north of 
the pass the road crosses a bed of ice, and leads down a steep descent of some IjSOOfeet; 
thence an easy and long descent leads for many miles down a valley; several small 
lakes are passed, and in the bottom grazing grounds and scattered houses, until Khar^ 
dona, a large village, is reached; thence by a wide valley along the Khardong stream, 
to the Shyok river, which is crossed at 10\ miles hy boat, and at certain seasons by a 
ford. Drew makes the distances to Tagkar^Camp 12 miles, Khardong 15, Khartsar 12, 
Taghar 13 ; total 52 mites. 

4. Taohab ... 15 Village left bank NubrA : barley and lucerne 

(10,600 ft.) ■■ 66 cultivation and a good many treea. Proceed 

down right bank Shyok in the rich Talley of 
that river, to Tint, 7 miles; then up left 
hank Nuhrd, pasaing Lukhjnng, a flourishing village at the confluence of the Shyojc and 
Nubra; the valley of the Shyok is here some 4 miles wide, and of the Nubra 2 to 3 miles; 
it is in parts sandy and shingly, aud in parts covered with jungle. Cultivation, fruit trees, 
and hamlets in places. 

6. pAKAMiK . . 13 La^e village left bank Kubra; extensive 

(X0,840 ft.) — — 69 cultivation ; barley and lucerne, supplies for on¬ 

ward Journey should be obtained here. Midway 
cross a rocky ridge abutting on the stream, with 
the populous village of Chir4sa on the opposite bank. Pass Popcbi, a large village, at 7 miles; 
hot springs at 12 miles. 

6. Cbakoluko . 11 Small village left bank Nubr4; the last in* 

(10,760 It.) . . . 80 habited place in Laddk territory by this route. 

Hot springs here, and a little cultivation ; road 
acroes patches of tnrf and brushwood juoglk At 
3i miles pass Takcba, and cross ine Tutyalak, a rapid stream, by a timber bridge. 


Ae far as Changlung the road lies in Nubri 
valley, the richest and most thickly populated io 
Ladak, along left bank of river. 

Campon gravelly flat close under a glacier,left 
91 bank TutyaUk; luel scarce, pasture plentiful. 
This place is culled Pangdongsta by the Tibetkns: 
steep rig-sag ascent of 4,000 feet to tbe Kdrawal 
Dawan ridge, 3 mites. Then down a steep hill slope and cross TutyaUk river by ricketty 
spar bridge, and proceed up left bank 3 wiles to camp. 

8. Bbanosa Sasbb OB 16 No supplies, fuel, or grass. 

Sasbb PoLii (15,204 - - 106 Camp iiig ground and a few huts at north-east 

ft.) base of Snser Pass and on right bank of Shyok 

river; proceed north through a narrow defile; 
path very rough. At half-way pass Sartang camp 
(also called 8ar-i.kanZ‘i*khoja-Kateh) at foot of Baser Pass, tilaciers allround. Path now 
winds under a huge glacier, which it eventually crosses; leading over it for 3 miles; |MUMngs 
dangerous ; this is the summit of the Saser Pass (17,600 feet); it is covered with perpetual 
snow, and Is the most difiicuU of all the passes on either the summer or winter route. The 
ascent and descent are nearly always impracticable for laden Lortes, and yaks must be 
employed to carry loads over it. Path leads down from the glacier to Brangsa Baser. 

From Brangsa Saser there is another route to Daolat Beguldi; it is only practicable 
in winter. 


7. TuttalaR (13,000 11 

ft.) - 
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BOUTES IN KASHm{b AND LAdXk. 


Boute Bo. —continued. 

1. To Kumdarii 8 miles, —Up a wide riTer channel, through a very narrow and winding 
strait between a great glacier and opposite cliffs and along the river course. The passage of 
the strait is done on the ice, or through the stream where it is broken, a difficult road under 
anj conditions. 

2. To Oapshan, 9 miles,—Across a bank of loose pebbles, through a narrow strait where 
the river bed is very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has slid down across it, and up the 
bed of a stream, in and out of the water repeatedly. 

3. To Daolat Beguldi^ 15 miles, —Across an undulating ravine*cnt plateau. 

9. Bui.ak- 1 -Mubghai 10 [ Camping ground right bank of a tributary of 

OB Mubghii (15,190-- 116 Shyok. Ford Sbyok opposite Brangsa Saser. 

ft.) Proceed down left b»nk for a mile, and then due 

I east up a deep gully to Chnngtasfa camp, Smiley 
at a great erratic boulder on a turfy Bat; thence proceed down dry stony gully to Murghai. 
The winter route from Ldh joins in here. {See No, 38.) 

10. Kizil Langab 16 Camping ground on left bank of a tributary 

(16,700 ft.) ■■' 132 of the Shyok, flowing down south from the Dip- 

* sang plain. No fuel or forage procurable. Rom 

very narrow and difficult, and risky from stone 
avalanches. Follow up course of stream and cross it repeatedly by narrow fords ; it flows 
as a raging torrent, rolling over great boulders in a tight winding gorge, then quit the river, 
and pass over projecting bluffs, joining it again at 11 miles and follow it up to Kizil Langar. 
At 13 miles pass Bartsi or Boraa camping ground on a gravelly talus shelving to the stream. 

11. Daoiat Beouldi 20 Camping ground at north-west comer of Di^ 

(16,880 ft.) ■ ■ — - 352 sang plain. Continue up stream, path stul 

difficult, and at 6 miles ascend up steep and stony 
gorge to the Dipsang plain (17,800 feet), about 
18 miles broad. Cross this bleak, barren, undulating plateau, from which the world around 
subsides, the highest hill tops only appearing above the horizon. Soil soft, and spongy, 
gravel and clay mixed, and where water-logged, boggy. Breathing distressed. From 
plateau descend into a wide deep gully. Cross shallow stream with muddy bottom, in which 
cattle stick, and from it ascend to the Daolat Beguldi plateau. 

12. Balti Bbakgsa 22 Camping ground at north base of Karakoram 

OB Bbahgsa Kara- — 174 Pass, and left of a sandy ravine. Large rook 

XOBAM (17,180 ft.) here used as a shelter by travellers. No^ass or 

fuel. Gradual rise to foot of Karakoram (18,560 
feet), which is crossed at 11 miles. Breathing difficult, surface bare grave! and clay, as<^nt 
sudden and 8te?p. Descent also short and steep, and then gradual down a shingly gnlly to 
Balti Brangsa. Pass Chajosh Jilga camp at 12 miles. Near the summit of the pass three 
streams rise, one runs down to the west and south, the second to the south, and the third 
to the north-east: the two first join at Tapchan and fall into the Shyok, the third is the 
source of the Y&rkand river; snow in winter only on the pass; road nearly always open. 
Many beasts of burden (ponies and horses) succumb to fatigue and difficulty in breathing. 
The pass is throughout passable for laden horses. 

13. Malikshah OB 28 

Abtagh. ■» 202 Camping ground right bank Tdrkand rivw. 

(15,590 ft.) No wo^ or grass and no water from end od 

October to end of April. Road follows down 
course of a wide shingly gnlly. Pass Kiziltagb, 
Chadartash, and Wah4b Jilga cam™. Latter at 14 miles, where the AkuCgh stream flows 
through a cutting in slate rocks. Vegetation most scanty in herbal tufts; a few antelopes 
met with. From this down stream is the winter route vi& the Yang Dfwan and Kugw 
to Yirkand {see Section IT). The Chang Chenmo route (Western Variation, No. 39) joins 
in St Maiikshah. On this march this road is good, and there is little snow in winter. 
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ROUTES IN EASHHIr AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 57—concluded. 


14. CHfsRA 

(16,480 ft.) ■ 212 A few stone enclosures in which travellere rest 

for the night at foot of Suget Pass \ cold usnallj 
intense; no gi’ass or fuel; water scarce. Pro* 
ceed north over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, 
a desert, gradually ascending. Breathing oppressed on this march. The whole region a 
bleak, desolate and inhospitable waste. 

From Sar-i-faauz-i-khoja to Cb(bra both inclusive, there is a difficulty as to wood and 
grass, which are altogether wanting from halting-place No. 10 to Cbfbra inclusive. 

15. Suget . . 21 

(12,970 ft.) ' 233 Camp ground, right hank Suget stream, close 

to its jnnction with the Karakash, in an open 
wide valley. Grass and wood abundant; the 
grazing ground is much nsed by traders, ascent 
gradual for 6 miles to top of Snget Diwan Pass (17,610 feet). Snow lies on it from Septem> 
ber to April; and the breathing of men and animals is much affected. Descent at first 
steep into a ravine. Then over high moraine banka of granite boulders and across slope 
of a hill to Suget. Pass Kutas Jilga at about 6 miles. 

16. Shahii)i6la Kho/a 8 

(11,780 ft) —241 Camping ground, left bank Karakash. Small 

fort with garrison now unoccupied. Fuel and 
grass here, and Kirghiz camps around. The road 
from Snget follows the course of the Suget stream, 
crossing it several times; at 4 miles it joins the Karakash, crosses and then keeps the 
right hank of the latter to opposite Shahiddla. The Kngiar route can be joined from 
here by following up the stream that flows down east from the Kirghiz Pass. It is 2 
marches to Kirghiz jungle. 

This route is open for 4 to 6 months. 

{See Moutee Noe, 38, 39,40,) 

Thbkcb to 

28. YiaKAKD {vid 202 4 ... Tkere are iwo practicable routes JromSka3U‘ 

San/u Pass). data to Y&rkana, vis. 


16. Seaeid6la Keo,a 

8 


(11,780 ft) 


211 


latter is now closed by tAe Chinese autAorities. 


There are two practicable routes from Skaki^ 
Ma to Y&rkana, vis. 

By the KHian and the Sanju Passes, ike 


443 4 {Belletth-Monigomerie-^Drew "J/owey—— 
Scute Book.) 


BOUTS No. 38. 

L4h to ShIhid^la. e» route to Yakkand (bt this Valley op the Shtok 
AX o the Kabakoeam). 

(Tke Zamittani or Winter Soule.) 


DxfTAirCB IV vtist. 



Btage or hsltfaiy- p l sc s. 









BOUTES m KASBMfB AND UldLk. 


3. Aohax 

(10,600 ft.) 


Route No. 3S—continued. 


7 4 


Village left bank Shyok: at junction of Dgiar 
31 4 stream. From this place to Murghai the road 
runs np the valley of the Shyok, winding along 
the stream, which is crossed and re>crossra some 
24 times; the river is frozen over for 4 months in winter beyond Lamakyent, when people 
travel over the ice; its bed is sandy or gravelly; grass and fuel in plenty all the way. 
No habitation on the road from this to Khnlostan, excepting Lamakyent, and the tents of the 
pastoral tribes between Doha and Ehnlustan. Caravans take provisions for their onward 
Journey from this place. 

I Camping ground right bank Shyok. Cross 
river by ford or on the ice: water from a spring. 


Camping ground right bank Shyok: water 


4. Paeba . 1 

(11,000 ft.) 

12 

43 4 


6. Chimchae 
(11,600 ft.) 

10 

63 4 


6. Lamaetbkt 
( 12,200 ft.) 

8 

614 


7. CbaRO JCNOIB . 
(12,800 ft.) 

. 

18 

79 4 



Village right bank Shyok; travellers either 
halt here or at Shyok on opposite bank. Valley 
uninhabited and barren. 


Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

A fine pasture ground, where people of the 
j surrounding country graze their flocks of sheep, 
. I goats, yaks, and horses. At a point on the road 

called Changthang Jilga (meaning the Changthang stream), 3 miles further on from 
Chang Jungle, the Chang Chenmo stream from the north joins the 


strikes north-east towards Rudok and Chanthan by Chumurti. 


joins the Shyok, and a road 


Doiro Atlik 
( 13,000 ft.) 


9. MaNDSBUK 
(13,300 ft.) 


18 


20 


97 4 


117 4 


Halting-place left bank Shyok : a halting- 
place callM Kabutar Khdna is passed e» route. 


Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

Pass an old fort called Yarghuluk ; little or 
no snow falls on the portion of the road from 
Ubgam to Mandarlik; fuitber on, as far as 


Prangsa, it continually snows during winter, but the road is never closed. 


10. Kutsklie 
(13,600 ft.) 


12 


129 4 


a stream called Kura Jilga joins the Shyok near Yartuvi. 


Camping ground on Shyok river at junction 
of tributary flowing into it from Dipsang plain; 
aspnng of water called Bulak; Yartuvi, another 
halting-place about 3 miles from Mandarlik; 


11. SuLTAit Chds- 

Enii. 


(14,000 ft.) 



144 4 


Camping ground left bank Shyok, 10 niles 
below Brangsa Saser. Bulak-i-Murghai, camp, 
on summer route, lies 14 miles to the noi^ 


12. BDiAE-i-MuaaHAi| 14 
(14,400 ft.1 j- 


158 4 


Or to Dahn-i-Murgbai, 18 miles, and tiienes 
to Daplat Beguldi vid Gapsban. (Ste Soutt 
No. 37.) 

Sot Bouteo Not. 37, 39, and 40. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LADAK 


13. Eizil Lakoak , 


14. Daolat Beqvldi 


Eoute No. 58—continued. 




174 4 


Or to Dalin-i-Marghai, 18 miles, and tlienee 
to Daolat Begnidi etd Gapthan. {See Soute 
No. 37.) 

See Routes Noe. S7, 39, and 40. 


194 4 


Ditto 


ditto. 


15. Balti Bbanosa . 



16. Maliksbab 



216 4! 


244 4 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto. 


AhdtbxNCS to Tab- 
band rid TBB Yan- 
oidawan and Kb- 

OIAB BOOT!. 


Total 

Trotter—Boute Book—Drew—. 


... I This road is fit for laden ponies; it is ojien 
— from November to Febmary \ grass sod fuel are 
244 41 scant in many places, and aWlutelv wanting 
; in some campa. {Montgomorie—S. Straekoji— 

Maieeg.) 


EOUTE Ho. 39. 


L6h to ShahidCca (by the Chang Chbnho Route). 



1 DiSTASCB in 

Detcription, 

8U»c or haUing'PUce. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

^ Total. 

1 

1. Tikzay 

10 

1 

10 

Along Indue valley, road good. The village 
of Tikzay contsine abont 600 inhabitants and a 
monastery -, cultivation, poplar planUtiou, and 
tank. 




The village is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in a plain. The monMtery is on 
the end of a spur immediately to the north of the villsge. Encampment m a poplar garden, 
to the oortb-eftit of which is a small sacred task. The^ whole of the land aboot the TiilaM is 
irrigated by canals Ifrom the Indus, and is subject to inundation when the nver rises above 
its usual height.— {Johnson.) 


2. CaiifBfi 
{11,890 ft.) 


15 


Chimrd, village of about 500 inhabitants 


25 


Along Indus valley for 10 miles, road indiffer- 
ent in pTsces. Indus fordable in September after 
first 6 miles, turning up north by the Sahti valley 
for 5 miles of pathway through eoltivation to 
with monastery. Bad camping ground. 
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BOUTKS IN KASHMfu AND LAdAk. 


Boute No. 39 —continued. 

Also a route from Cbimr^ to Taghar on Karakoram road. 


Tanak.10\ 

Tainjar. 20 f Cto«b Warfs La; easj pass, 17,200 feet; fit for ponies, 

Batti.20 ( closed for 3 months* 

Taghar.16j 


^ Large village and monastery. The village it situated on the right side of the Sakti 
ravine, on ground ascending in steps. The monastery is erected on the knob of a spur to 
tbe west cf the viU^e. Encampment in a small garden of poplars to the east of the village. 

{Johnson.) 

8. Z 1 NOBA.L . . 8 Up valley for about 3 miles, when it forks. 

(15,780 ft.) — " ' 33 Op well cnltivated valley to eastward for 1^ mile 

to village of Sakti; beyond this tbe ascent gets 
steeper to Zingral, at elevation 16,800 feet. No 
village; good camping ground at small tank. Grass and fuel plentiful. At Zingral tbe 
valley forks to Chang La and Kay La (trasses), the lattci saves about 6 miles, but is more 
difficult for loaded animals. 

Encampment at a small tank, which is in a grazing ground belonging to the villages 
of Chimrd and Sakti. The road runs up a ravine for 6 miles, till it reaches tbe la^e vill^e 
of Sakti) which is situated at tbe junction of two streams, up the western one of which a road 
leads into Nubr^ vi& the village of Tainyar, while the road to Zingral lies up that which runs 
down south-west from tbe Chang La (Pass). The whole of the ground in the ravine from its 
jnnction with the Indus to the villuge of Sakti is well cultivated in a succession of steps. 
Ascent from Sakti to Zingral veiy steep, being the best part of the ascent to the Ohang 
La, which renders the after-ascent fiom Zingral to tbe Chang La very easy. No houses at 
this place.—(«/bAjMo».) 

4. Tsultat • . 8 Up most northerly of the two valleys, an easy, 

. (16,960 ft.) ■■ 41 but stony, ascent of 2 miles to the top of the 

Chang La (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, then turning abruptly to the 
east to Tsultak, a small lake: no village; good camping ground. Though the pass is not 
formidable either in height or steepness, it must always prove difficult to loaded 
animals on account of the badness of the road, which is a mere track winding through rocks 
and boulders. 

The road is on the whole good, crossing the Chang La at a distance of 4 miles, and then 
down a ravine which joins tbe Shusbal river immediately below Dorgn.— {Johnson*) 

The first T^kand Mission suffered considerably when crossing this pass from the 
rarity of the air. Several coolies lay down on tbe road and complained of headache. Several 
travellers say that they and their followers have suffered more when crossing this pass than 
on much higher ones. 

Road continues down the ravine, which it crosses, and passes for a mile over a spur to 
Doign, a small yilli^ sit^ted at a point on the left bank of tbe Shusbal river, from which 
three roads strike off, eis., to Tainyar, to Sbjok, and to Tanked, and where stands a store* 
house belonging to the n^ardja. The river Shusbal contains fish which are very good. The 
ground about the village is bare of trees, but is well-cultivated. From this place to Tsnitfd 
there are two roads, one along the right bank of the Shusbal river, and the other along tbe 
left ; the latter croeees the river by a small bridge made of willow branches, covered with 
smooth slate slabs, which being loosely put down render the bridge dangerous. The road 
on the right bank is good, and crosses the river by a ford about mile below Tanked. 

6. TawisA . . 14 Down valley for 6^ miles, easy road, cwws 

(12,900 ft.) — 56 shoulder of hill into valley with stream running 

frons south-east: pass Dorgn, small village on 
left bank of Sl^usbal, whence three roads striko 
off, Tainyar, Sbyok, and Tauksd; there ie a large store-boose. No trees, but euHi 
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ftOUTBS IN KASHlcfa ilND LAdXk« 


Route Nos 39 —contiaaed. 

vation. Continne up valley to large village of Tanks^: supplies of all sorts procurable whioh 
have to be taken on from here, the residence of headmen of the district. Behind the village 
is the valley coming in from the Kay La. 

Tanked is a small village noted for its store^bouses, skins, hides, horns and grain being 
kept there for the maharaja. There are several roads leading from Tanked, the chief one 
being to Shnshal south of Pangong, and to Shera and Igu on the banks of the Indus, vid 
Sarsakul village. {^See Route No. 57.) 


6. Chakab Talao . I 14 I Valley above Tanked narrows to a gorge for 

69 6 miles, then turns to the south and opens out: 

2 miles further is MugUb, very small village. 
For 3 miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then 
narrows for 2 miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar TalL) is a amall 
shallow pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further aide of it. 


Five miles up valley to north>west of Pangong 
lake. Water salt. Two miles due north from 
end of the lake to liukong, small patch cnltiva* 
tion with stream running into lake. 

One and a half miles above Lnkong, valley 
forks; up one to north-east; summer pasture 
groond ot Tartars, one or two stone hats; grass 
pleotiful; and fish iu stream. 

A short steep ascent ont of the valley half a 
mile due east into broad valley rnnning east and 
west. Continne for5| miles very slight at cent 
, to Ijankar, stone hot, nninhabiW \ wood, grass 
and water procurable; then steeper ascent, liat not difficult, to top of l«ankar La or Marsemik 
Pass (18,400 feet). Gradual descent down valley, turning due north. At $4 miles joins 
valley from west. Bimdi camping ground at jnnction; fuel scaroe; water and grass plen* 
tiful. 


7. Litkono 

(14,130 ft.) 

7} 

76i 


8. Ohaqba. 

(16,090 ft.) 

8 

84* 


9. Bimdi 

(17,800 ft.) 

13 

97* 



10. Pavzil • • 13 Down valley to east i stony and narrow tract 

(1A790 ft.) - 1101 for 2 miles along face of a steep hill j valley then 

bends to north, and road improves slightly. 

At 9 miles bed of stream narrows to a stony 
gorge for a few pacee, then opens out to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Very stony; brush¬ 
wood plentiful. Strike Chang Chenmo stream running east and west. Camping ground to 
west of junction. Fuel abundant, grass pleotiful, half a mile farther down valley. From 
Pamsal at 11 milee upCbaug Chenmo valley is the hot spring of Kiam. 

Up Chang Chenmo valley into Kngrang valley 
noru-Dortb-weetr; road good; fuel plentifal; 
grass scarce; another route from this, see below, 

Croee valley and up Changlnng valley to 
north-east, stream runs in a narrow goige. At 
44 miles narrow, steep descent, and ascent aooee 
• north. At 6 miles hot springs 

in river bed; valley bends round to north, road winds m narrow track on hill side, sevem 
steep ascents and descents. Three miles above hot springs is a large ravine leadiog east, up 
which is the road over Changltmg Yokma Pass on the Lingsithang plain: 1 mile beyond is 
Sbamal Lungpa ravine, running east; first half mile narrow and stony, then opens oat; 
camping ground ii mile from enuanoe; water and fael plentifol; graae vary eoaioe. 


11. Qosbi. 

12*1 


(16,670 ft.) 

1 

122* 

12. Shimal Lubopj, . 

12 


(17,020 ft.) 


134* 
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HOIITBS IN KASHWfB AND T.ADiK. 


Route No, 55^—continued. 


13 . Canp kbab Ni 8 - 
cHtr. 

(18,630 £t.) 


14 2 


149 


Up valley, which at SJ miles forks; np ravine 
to eastward at the head of which appears practi* 
cable pass. At half a mile take up ravine north 
by west up steep ascent, cross Changlun^ Burma 


Pass, 19,300 feet high (called also Cayley^s ^SkS^^Henderson and Hume, page 74). De* 
scend low hill into broad shallow valley due east, down valley which bends to north and camp 
near black jagged hilU. No grass or mel; march throughout good for laden animals. 

16 4 I Down main valley, which makes a great sweep 

165 4 round to north>east, and at 6^ miles opens out 
into Shumshal plain by Kala Pah4r. Due north 
across plain for 6 miles, cross low ridge with 
200 feet rise and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzithang plain ; due north for 5 miles 
and camp in watercourse. Fuel and water; latter to be got by digging ; no grass. From low 
ridge above-mentioned, rooky peak at head of Kizil Jilga ravine, l^ars 349^; should be used 
as a land-mark; travelling good. 


14. Camp Ltnozith* 

ANO. 

(17,680 ft.) 


15 . JtTBOLB CaUF 


16 . Gavp Sumhal 
(17,150 ft.) 


17 0 



1S2 4 

21 4 



204 0 


Across plain for 9 miles, straight for rooky 
peak, across low ridges for 8 mites, and camp 
by small pond. No grass or f u d, but the latter 
can be collected on north side of plain, where 
it is plentiful. Travelling good. 


Among low bills for 3 miles iito broad valley 
running north, in which is rlerty of water; keep 
up valley northwards for 2 mil* s towards smooth, 
round hill, and turn up broad valley running in 
from west for 11 miles to red r(*ck, cross Kizil Diwan (17,290 feet), at foot of it into 
Kizil Jilga ravine; water, grass, and fuel obtainable 3 miles down, and more plentiful still 
further on. 

Down valley to Karakash river flowing between 
two huge red rocks; camping ground under 
southern one ; grass and fuel plentiful. 

Down Karakash valley, at 5 miles water dis* 
appears in the ground. None to be found for 
11 miles, then are numerous springs ; camp on 
south side of valley; fuel abundant; grass 


17. Kizil Jiloa . 

9 0 


(16,360 It.) 


213 0 

18. KbOsb MaidAn . 

17 0 




230 0 

Marce *, road excellent a 

1 the way 


19. Chong Tash 

7 0 


(15,740 ft.) 


237 0 

20. Cahf Soichal 

13 0 

1 

(15,640 ft.) 


260 0 

1 


Down valley, which narrows. Huge rocks oa 
right bank. No fuel or grass ; road good. 

Down valley, which at 3^ miles bends round 
to north, and valley leading to Aktdgh comes in 
west. The Karakash then flows in a narrow 
. gorge, and at 6 miles from Chuogtaah are hot 
springs on right hank. A little fuel, but no grass, 1 mile above hot springs. Valley opens 
for a mile, then closes again. ^ Road in parts stony and bad. River has to be crossed fre¬ 
quently ; small patches of fuel in side Good camping ground at head of river to east^ 

where nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. 


21. Camp Tak Mabpo 

( 16 , 'XK) a.) 


11 0 


261 0 


Valley opens out for 3 miles, forming at »omo 
parts of the year a lake from overflow of ioj 
I I I melting. Zinchin on right hank; fuel and 

1 I {grass. Valley then narrows; road encnmbersd 

by huge boulders and massess of rubbish; very difficult for Uden animals; camp under 
yellow rock on left bank. Good camping ground; grass abundant. 
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roi;tps in kashmir and ladak. 


Route No, 39 — continued. 

22. Caup P 0 L 050 ! 21 0 I Valley opens out, and travelling good. At 8 

Kabpo [ 282 0 miles Is a broad valley on left with abundant 

(14,600 ft.) fuel, after which fuel is to be found all along in 

I main valley ; grass very scarce. At 16 niilea 

valley narrows and turiis to north, fuel becomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo is a hag# 
rock in bed of valley on left; good camping ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

23. Camp Soba . 15 0 At 5 miles river takes sharp bend to north' 

(14,000 ft.) ■ " — ■ ■' 297 0 west into broad valley at foot of Kuenlueo* 

A road branches off at this point north-east across 
the Yangi (or Elclii Diwan) Pass to Khotin, 
distant 160 miles, or from eleven to sixteen days* march. For 2 miles on either side of the 
bend is no fuel or grass. Ground at Sora covend with natural salt-pans. Good camping 
ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

24. Jungle Camp .! 17 0 j Camp at mouth of small ravine, opposite 

I ' 314 0 mouth of Kara Jilga ravine. Fuel and grass 

I I abundant. 

25. SuMOAL • . 25 4 Camping ground right bank of Shyok. Fuel 

- 339 4 and grass abundatit. A road leads north*ea»t 

from here to Khotdn : about ten days’ march. 
Road bad. The Kuenluen range crossed on this 
route by the Hindd Tak Pass (17,379 ft.): a glacier pass only used by foot-passengers. 

26. Gulba6HBK . 17 0 Camping ground right bank Karakash; a 

356 4 favourite resort of Kirghiz. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. At 5 miles river much increas^ by 
springs. At 7 miles Potash camp left bank. A 
route from here up Potash ravine, and across a rather difficult pass to Tumba camp, thus 
avoiding the Suget Pass. It is not often used. 

27 * Bulaeghz * • 10 0 I Grass and fuel. Camping ground right hank 

■ ■ 366 4 j Karakash. Pass jade quarries at base of Kuenluen 

) 1 range. 

28. ShaBidCla • 13 0 Small deserted fort on left bank of the Kara- 

(11,780 ft.) - 379 4 kash ; grass and fuel abundant. At 6 miles 

strike road from Suget Pass. Road good ; though 
parts of the road are practicable tor guns and 
wheeled carriage, it is, on the whole, only available for camels or horses. 

And thbnch to i 202 4 {Captain Biddulph~-^pt^mher and October 

Yarkand, 12 i 1873.) 

MABCBBS viA SaKJuI 

Pass \ 

(40 mabches) Total . , 682 0 


Variation on above route tboh Goora bt Captaiii TROTTBB~-SBPTBifBiE and 

October 1873. 

11. Gogba . . 1 ... I 122 6 

i I 

12. Kotutloa . ! 8 0 j Road up stream the whole way good, bat 

(16,730 ft.) I 130 6 somewhat difficult for laden ponies, as there 

j are several ascents and descents in crossing tri* 

I I butary streams, which in the aotumn <»)Btain 

only a few inches of water. Pass ravine on rigbt leading to Niaeba, as per C^>tfUn iKd- 
dulph’s route. At the camp grass, water* and fuel procorablt. 
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BOUTES IN KASnufu AND LADIk. 


18. Fakotono 
(17,260 ft.) 


14. SUHZITNOLIKO 
(17,310 a.) 


7 4 



138 2 

15 0 



153 2 


Hovte No. 59—continued. 

Steady and gentle ascent tbrough a bread 
stony ravine for 4 miles, then somewhat steeper. 
Camping ground covered with snow, hut grass 
and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 

Steady and not very steep ascent to the Chang- 
tang Pass (18,910 feet). The road then passes 
over a high tableland for about a mile, after 
which it enters a ravine along which it goes 
miles of execrtible road, crossing the stream in numerous places before reaching camp at the 
junction of three nalat. Water and little grass on a neighbouring bill, but no fuel; one 
of the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of recently df^ animals that stowed 
the road too surely testified. 

15. Deha Compass . 19 0 Road runs nearly due north up a gentle ascent 

(17,890 ft.) 172 2 for about 6 miles; so far road fair, then for 

several miles good across the west end of the 
Lingzithang plain ; crossing several easy open 
ravines draining eastwards, descends into and crosses a branch of the Karakash river, and 
camp at foot oi a low pass: very little water to be obtaiued by digging; and no grass 
or wood. 


16. Shieolako OB 18 0 Across pass and down a ravine for 6} miles 

Daeolavo. — . — ■ 190 2 into Karakash river, where plenty of bvrtsiind 

(17,030 ft.) water, but no grass. Road follows river, which 

after 3 miles turns up sharp in a northerly di¬ 
rection, after which it is followed for 9 miles to Shinglang. Road good but stony; burtsf 
abundant* 


17. Kizil Jilga 
(16,360 ft.) 


14 4 I Bad stony road down bed of Karakasb river 

204 6 for the first mile, then between abont two or 
three miles of ice beds have to be traversed, the 
bed extending right across the ravine, here 
Road very slippery and difficult for laden animals. At camp, 

Fuel 


about i of a mile in breadth 
passage of Karakasb difficult in October owing to an admixture of ice and water, 
(bujisf), grass, and water within reach of camp down Karakash river. 


18. Cbueg Ta6B 
(15,740 ft) 


I Road down Karakash river generally good 
but stonj, and bad in the latter portion. Camp 
badly situated, as there it neither wood nor 
grass, both of which might have been had at 
Camp under a big rock near where the bed of the 


Khdsh Maiddn, 6^ miles further back. 

Karakash is very much narrowed by precipitous bills coming down to near the river-bank. 

19. Shobjilga. .| 14 0 I Road for 2 miles down Karakash, which takes 

242 2 another sudden curve to the north-east; the rosd 
goes up a tributaiT stream containing nearlv as 
much water as the Karakash itself. Road bad for 
2 or 3 miles owing to the number of times the frozen stream has to be crossed and re-crossed; it 
then passes over a tolerably level plain until it reaches the gorge, at the month of which 
is Shor Jilga. In October there was no water, and camp had to he pitched half a mile up 
the gorge, at a place where the river water disappears into the ground. Not a stick of wood 
or blade of grass. 

20. Kabatagh • . 9 0 Up ravine for several miles; snow and ice 

(16,890 ft.) - 251 2 nearly the whole way (October), and road bad; 

short but sharp descent from Karatagh Pew 
(17,710 feet) into large, flat, open pliun coveiw 

with several inches of snow. Lake (height 16,890 feet) frozen over, but wi^r obtuned OJ 
making a hole in ice; plenty of burtsi, but no grass visible. 
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BOUTSS IN EASBMfE AND LADXK. 


Eoute No, 3P—concluded. 


21. AetIgr OB 

LIESHlH. 

(16,590 ft.) 


Ma- 


273 6 


Road the whole way good, over a level plain 
which waa entirely covered hy enow in October. 
Abont half-way at east foot of low double-topped 
hill ia a place called Tamba. On thie march we 


loat our road, and had perforce to halt at Tamba, where we found burtti, and melted enow 
eerved for water, which is not procurable here in summer. 

Aktdgh is at the junction of the Karakoram and Chang Cbenmo routes. 


22. Cbibba 

10 0 

283 6 

304 6 

312 6 


23. SUOET 

21 0 


24. ShabidOla , 

8 0 

1 Set BomU No. 37, 

And to YAb- 

KAND. 

12 Mabchbs. 

202 4 

1 

36 MABCBES Total . 

..._ 

616 2 

(Captain Troiier,—Slffptein6er and 
Ociob^ 1873.) 


Note.—M ontgomerie makes the marches and distances as follows :—(1) Tiksay IS miles; 
(2) Cbimrd 16 miles; (3) Zingral 11 miles; (4) Tsnitak 13 miles; (6) Dorgn 16 
miles; (6) Tanksd 7 miles; (7) Mnglib 8 miles; (8) Luknng 14 miles; (9) Chagra 8 
miles; (10) Bimdi 13 miles; (11) Pamzal 16 miles; (12) Gogra 16 miles; (13) 
Camp south of Chang Chenmorange 21 miles; (14) Camp north of Chang C^nmo 
range 20 miles; (IS) Sumdo 26 miles; (16) Shinglang 11 miles; (17) Kizil Jilga 
14 miles; (18) Khdsh Maid&n 18 miles; (19) Shor Jilga 14 miles ; (2u) Karatagli 
Rake 17 miles ; (21) Malikshah or Aktdgh 26 miles: total 316 miles. 

DrnB says “ this ia thought to be the easiest of the routes to Yirkand; H can be travelled by 
camels of the two-humped a^iea; fuel and grass are wanting at two or three stages 
only. It would be closed in the winter. The Chan^ Chenmo valley is 70 mues 
from east to west; elevation 12,000 feet at junction with the Sbyok; and at the 
middle of its length it is 16,000 feet high. The valley ia only sooeasiUe from the 
Shyok in the winter, and in the enmmer the approach from Central LadAk is ly 
Tanked and Luknng," 


BOUTE No. 40- 

Lfin TO ShahidCi.a vid Chano Chenmo Vallbt (Eastbbn Yariation). 


8t^« or ha!tisN-pUe«, 


DxITAVCB IV VILM. 


lotvrmcv 

divt*. 


DeacriptioDp 4e. 


LAh to 

10. Pamzal 

11. Kiam 


110 2 


fee Soute No. 39. 


12 0 


122 2 


Camping ground Chang Chenmo valley left 
bank of stream from Kepsang Pass (east), 8 
miles above its jnnctkm with Chang Cbenmo river. 
Hot springs here; graea and fhel ^entifttl. Ante¬ 
lope, kyang, and wild yak in the neighbonrhood. Itosd over level sandy ground eoversd 
with boulders np left bank. At 9 miles ford river (the morning is the time, ^ut 
9 a.m). Road bad. Prom here Gogra is 8) miles norUi. 
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HOtJTES IK XASHmIr AND LADXk. 


Route No, continued. 


12. Ltthkano . 
(17.601 ft.) 


18 0 


140 2 


hot springs. At 8 miles cross low spur, then up Lumksng ravine 


Camp in Chang Chenmo valley in an open ravine 
four miles south of the Lumkang Pass, direction 
north-east; a little grass and fuel. Antelope 
numerous; cross stream immediately north of 


13. Kischtt • • 20 0 Camping ground at junction of two streams at 

(18,630 ft.) - 160 2 south ^ge of Linpithang plain. A little fuel ; 

no grass. Direction north. At 4 miles Lnm* 
kang Pass (19, 633 feet), gradual ascent to top 8 
miles, and gentle descent down Nischu ravine. No snow on pass at end of July. Road 
good. Koads also lead down to Nischu from the Cbanglung Burma and Changlung Yokma 
Passes, both good for laden animals. Captain Biddulph’s Route No. 39 branches off north* 
west from this camp. 


14. Bubchathano > 18 0 Camp io Lingzithang plain. The plain is, 16 

(17,426 ft.) 179 2 miles Irom north to south and 50 to 60 miles 

from east to west; a bare, earthy waste ; pasture 
very scant and hardly any fuel, and no grass as 
far as liukbzung; climate one of daily extremes, hot by day and frost by night. Amount 
of snow ill winter unknown, but it remains till summer is well advanced ; a very cold wind 
blows nearly every day over the plain and ceases towarde night. Travellers have frequently 
been killed by it. Rarity of atmosphere severe. At tliis camp water from small stteam ; 
direction north; road good up left bank of stream. At 8 miles leave stream, and cross 
several low broad spurs, going over dry bed of a small lake, puss low spur and descend 
•andy ravine to camp. 


Camping ground at north edge of Lingzithang 
198 2 [plain at foot of Lukhzung range and on the 
west shore of a salt lake. Little fuel, no i 
direction north, road good over plain, which is 
covered with saltpetre. No hills seen to east. 

Camping ground in the Lukhzung range on 
213 2 I east shore uf small lake ; water brackish. Spring 
of fre»h water flows from high bank into lake. 
Direction north. The Lukhzung range is 6<1 
miles long bv 16 to 20 broad. Hoad on leaviug last camp ascends gently fori mile, and 
then descends gradually for 6 miles. 


16. TsoTHiKO 
(17,100 ft.) 


16. Hozakhar 
(16,684 ft.) 



17. Thaidat OB Ma- 16 0 I Camping ground at south edge of Kuenluen 

POTHANO. 'I 229 2 plain, and immediately south of a salt lake (par- 

fib,300 ft.) I tially frozen at end of October). Direction north; 

i road for 12 miles down broad sandy ravine: 

then turn to left over spar to camp. No wood or grass; water iu lake brackish* An 
alternative route may be taken here vid Fatsalang, viz .,— 



Miles. 


To Patsalaiig 

. 20 

a little grass. 

To Camp 

21 

water by digging; grass scarce. 

To Karakash 

12 

Total 

. 63 

miles, 

10 mile, longer than that by Yangpa.—(Cayr?<y.) 
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ROUTES IN KASUlifR AND LADXk. 


18. Tanopa . 

86 


(16.2U0ft.) 


264 2 

19. Easakasb 

18 




272 2 


Route No^ 40 —concluded. 

C&mpiDg ground left bank of stream from 
Kuenluen range; water brackish; a little fuel 
and g^ass. Dire^ion north, orer extensive plain, 
covered with several lakes (water brackiso and 
offensive), and also patches of soda. 

Camp on left bank of river; a few stone huts 
on opposite batik; river from here flows west 
from Shahidula. Fuel plentiful and a little grass. 
Direction north up sandj ravine. At 8 miles 
cross Kataidfwan Pass (17,501 feet), then over dry bed of lake, and from it hj abrupt 
descent to the Karakash. A route leads honce north-east across the Yangidiwau Pass to 
Khotin, 160 miles. 

1 ( I 

Vide Routet Not, 37 1 39. 

By summer route. 

This is the road taken by Scblagintweit, also 
by Johnson, over the great plateau (16,000 to 
17,0(X) feet), which are surrounded and crossed 
by rocky ridges, whence water finds no outlet 
but dries upon the plains themselves. Area about 7,000 square miles (100 from north to 
south, and 70 from west to east). There is difficulty in providing carriage for necessaries, 
and in procuring food for the beasts of burden At some stages fnel is wanting; at other* 
grass; at others even water. Ponies more suitable than yaks. 


6 Marches to 



24. Shabid6la 

100 



- 

372 2 

12 Marches to 



36. Yabeako . 

202 4 

... 

Total 


574 6 


{Scklagintweit-^Johnson-^Sayujard — Senderton-^Huwu^CayUif^Rrtio^Mattey-^ 

Montgomerie) 


Note on Routet L4h to Shakiddla and thence to Ydrkand. 


There .re 5, viz .:— 

1. —Sammer route by Karakoram sod Senju Psmm . 

2. —Winter route by Karakoram and Kuiriar . . 

5. --€baog Chonmo route (Wevtem Variation; Trotter) 

4.—' ^itto (Captain Biddulph) 

6. — Ditto (Eaatero Yanation: Johneon) 


Mtles, 

i 

1 

. 413» 

28 

. 4SSi 

92 

• Sl&k 

se 

. fiSM 

40 

. S74 

9S 


The shortest route is by the Karakoram Pass, and Captain Trotter thinks that in spite 
of its many difficulties, such as the Khardong and Saser Passes, the Yirkandi merchants 
will still continue to use it in preference to the Chang Cbenmo valley routes. He observes 
that **in addition to the intense cold, the principal objection to all three routes skirting or 
passing over the Lingzithang plains is the extreme elevation at which the traveller ha* 
to remain for so many marches, by which the cattle are exhausted, and too frequently 
suffer in addition from hunger and thirst. These difficulties nearly brought the first 
Mission to Yarkand to a disastrous end, and the same causes have proved, and will 
continue to prove, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following this r<^. 
The older, shorter, and better known route by the Karakoram is likely always to b* 

E referred by the merchant, even in summer, whereas in winter an attempt to cross the 
lin^ithang plains must always end in disaster.” 

Dr. C^^ey, on the other hand, it in favour of the Chang Cbenmo route: while on special 
duty in l^ak he had sar^ and supply depots built at certain places on the route, such a* 
Tanked and Gc^ra, and in every way encouraged the traders to travel by it. Man^ of them 
did so, and several caravans of camels came by it from Ydrkand to Ddh. Mr. Sha-v is also 
in favour of it, especially the Western Variation, and thinks that when properly laid out 
traders will gradually tak# to it. 


{Cagltyt — Shaw‘s~~3fonigom9rie't—Trotter § r*porit^Maitey*e Gazetteer.) 
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B0UTX8 DC KASHHfs AND LABIK 


BOTTTE No. 41. 


Lfa TO Skabd<} (bt Cbohbat and Kapaitt—thb Summib Rodtb). 


•Montqomebib—Drew—Maiset. 



DiffTAjroa ur iolbb. 



stage or halting-place. 

Intcrme* 

me^ste. 

Total. 1 

1 

Description, 4o« 


LiH TO Ehalsi 
(3 KABOHES). . 
i, SsIBBICBAir 
(11,532 ft.) 

16 

63 

69 

See Souie No. 171. 

Tillage right bank Indus. 

At Skirbicben there is a wider expanse of cnltiva- 
tion. There are also villages in tbe side valleys, 
which are often several miles in extent, and oontaiu 


cultivated lands and hamleta. At Achfnstiiang a neat and pretty village between Skirbicluui 
and Hand, 200 feet above tbe river, the valley is leas confined, and the road along it la rideablej 
of cultivatilon on both aides ct tbe river, with a house to every 3 or 4 acres. 


5. (Gova BAsd, . 17 Tillage left bank Hand stream, pass Togma ((ff 

Ufpxb Haird) ' 86 lower) Hand at janction of Hand stream with Indoa, 

(14 miles). Tbe road leads over shoulder of spur to 
Yogma Hand. Beyond it is pretty level. In the 
Hand valley slight cmltivation in places, with fruit trees, willows and poplars. Beyond Goma 
Hand, which lies a few miles up tbe valley, the road leads to the Cboibat Pass, which is the boun¬ 
dary of Ladik aud BaltisUn in this direction: traffic to Skardd in summer generally goes by this 
route, because that described in £o»U iTo. 42, vid the Indus valley, is bo difficult. 


6. Cant at toot 

Of CaoBBAT Pass 
1. Pioa 

. (Chobbat) 

8. Datt . 

10 


Hoad leads np Hand stream. Pass Handangsmin 
on left bank. 

Cross Cborbat Pass, 16,700 feet. 

Tillage left bank Sbyok in Baltistdn. (50C UomU 
No. S6.) 

Tillage right bank Sbyok, 

21 

117 

126 

136 

1431 

1611 

1671 

1761 

1901 

9 

9. SABiia . 

10 

Tillage left bank Sbyok. 

10. KaiPALU . 

(8,400 ft.) 

11. Eabkv 

7* 

Tillage left bank Sbyok. A rdja lives here. 

8 

Cross Sbyok by rafts. Tillage right bank. 

12. Krsn 

16 

Change coolies at Eanis. Tillage right bank. 

13. Eibis 

9 

Tillage right bank Sbyok. 

11. NABa 

14 

Bight bank Indus. 

16. SkabdO 
(7,700 ft.) 

17 

Cross by boat to left bank Indus. 

(Aee Boutes Noe. 62 and 70), 

Totaii 

... 

2071 
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R0DTI8 IN KASBIlfR AND LADix. 

BOUTB No. 42. 

PROM LIEh to Srard^. 

AulAoritiet —Montqombeib— Drbw —Maiset. 



Dt8Tl.*CB XV Mills. 


Stage or halting place. 

Interme- 

^ate. 

Total. 

Description, ke. 

L^h to 

4. Skibbioban 
(4 MABOEBS). 

... 

69 

See Routee Ifoe. 41 4* 71, 

1 

S. Toqha HabiS OB 
Lowbb HAni. 

14 

83 

Right bank of Indus river. A little cnltivation 
and a few trees. Bummer route etd Chorbat Pass 
branches off here. 


6. OOBBAB 

16 

99 

Village right bank Indns. 

At village of l>4h between Hand and Oordas, the 
boundary of Ladak and Bnltintin is passed. Past 
•mall vUlsLge, Oarkon, where fruit trees and cereals 
grow. At Sanacha, near Oordas, the Indus valley is a 




narrow rocic-bonnd gorg^: the walla of thU goi^e are nearly ▼ertical> of granitic rock. The width 
of river variM from 46 to 66 feet, and ita depth is gr^t; the path is difficult, a laden horse can¬ 
not go, and with dlfficnlty an nniaden pony can be led. This prevents the traffic to Skardd: tak¬ 
ing this route in aommer and the route vid Chorbat is accordingly preftrredL This is the lowest 
and hottest part of Laddk; the level of the river is 9,000 feet, hnt the valley in snmxner is hot.—• 
Drew (page 262). 


7. Haboi. 

21 

120 

140 

168 

163 

179 

196 

ViUage right bank Indus. Path diScult. Not fit 
for ponies. 

Bight bank Indus. x 

8. Kabtaksho 

20 

9. Tolti . 

12 

Left bank, cross Indus by rope- j 
bridge. / 

I-ft tank India. ( 

10. Fabkata . 

14 

11. OOL . 

IS 

Do. ^S,.T0. 

12. Kbpoeahq . 

17 

Do. \ 

13. SkabsO 

(7,700 ft.) 

4 

Do. '' 




Total 


200 
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SOUTXS IN KASUMfs AND LAdXk. 

BOUTE No. 43. 


MaBiI to P<jnch{bv Altkrnativb Rodtbs). 
Authoritf —Bates (from native information). 



Dibtavcb in MIAU. 

StAfire or baltiDg'Place. 

loterme- 

diate. 

Total. 

1. Diwal 

12 

12 


. .... .— 

2. KohIla 

9 

21 

3. Baobsab . 

12 

33 

4. BIob • 

12 

45 

6. Kabidbamuam . 

12 

67 

6. PiircH 

15 


Total 


72 


Description, Ac. 


Se^ Routt So. 44 


2tiD ROUTE. 


1. Dewai 

2. Kobala 

3. Tik6t 

4. Uanobajbi 
6. Fabl 

6. Haaiba 

7. PtfscH 

Total 

1. Kopadab Fbset 

2. E j OM 

3. P/BL 

4. K, LA PiW 
6. Sbb Kaeota 
6. PiscH 

Total 


12 


12 


13 


12 


13 


12 

21 

33 

46 

58 

71 


See Soule So. 44. 


3rd route. 


13 


13 


10 


10 


10 


13 

26 

36 

46 

53 


This « said to be the easiest and beat roiid. 


53 
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Bomm IN EASHuftt AND LADXe. 


BOUTE No. 44. 

MarI to Srinagar (by Kohala, Cfif, and BARAMtJLA ; also by KohXi.a, 

tJllf, AND TRB SaLAR—Ka—DhaR PaSS). 

Anthorities —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew. 


Stage or haltiQg-place. 


1. Dewal 


2. EonXtA 


DisTaVCB IK HUES. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


10 2 


9 0 


X)O 0 criptioii» &o. 


f 


10 2 


A small village, n 1th an old fort; supplies and 
water procurablf; a good dak bungalow; country hilly 
and well wooded in parts; road good, descending almost 
the whole w'ay from Man. This route is practicable 
for laden mules throughout. 


A few huts inhabited by boatmen ; supplies scarce ; 
19 2 I water plentiful; a good dak bungalow on the right 
I bank of the Jhelum river, which is here a deep and 
rapid stream about 75 yards w'ide, its banks are steep 
and rocky, and it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge ; there is also a ferry. Country and road 
ns in last stnue. By the ol<l road from Kohala, the road lay through Danna 6, Mairi 7, Chikar 6, 
Hatti 10 miles. A day may thus be saved, at the ex|>cn8c of going over some high hills. Thera 
are various paths lying over the monutaina between KohdU and Piiuch: they are described as 
being practicable for cattle. 

8. Chatbkalab 


11 0 I After crossing the suspension bridge over the Jiie- 

30 2 Inm, the road enters Kashmir territory and turns to 
the north, following the course of the Jhelum through- 
I out; it crosses the shoulders of the hills some distance 
above the left bask of the river, and is tolerably easy all the way. There is a travelleri' bauga* 
low at each stage. Supplies and water procurable. {See Route No. 44 A.) 

4 Rabit . . . I 18 0 I I Road as before, except that the npe and downs are 

48 8 I somewhat steeper. 

About hnlf'Way on this stage, the Kiahan Ganga 
54 8 [ joina the right bank of the Jhelum. (From near this 
point there is said to be a road 4 koe to Mozafaralxid, 
which crosses the Jhelum by a rope suHpensiun-bridge 
near the villi^e of Pornfl, There is sometimes a ferry boat at this spot. The road now makes 
a sharp turn to the south-east, followini: the course of the Jhelum, and the valley becomes nar¬ 
rower. There are some very steep and precipitous places on this march. 


6. Tiitali OE Tafdali 


12 0 


6. Gabhx 

7. HATXf 


10 0 



64 2 

9 0 



73 2 


An easy march, up left bank Jhelum. 


The valley contracts more, the mountains become 
higher, and the ups and downs atreper; the old road 
joins the new about 4 miUs from HuUf; thence it is 
l**lcvably smooth, aud otily a little alwve the level of 
the river. 

Hattf is a very small village, high up on the mouni.'iin side; siippbes procurable. ITie 
bungalow is on the right bank of a rocky stream, just as it enters the Jhelum. 

8. Chaboti • . I 13 0 j j Road continues along the loft bank of the Jhelum 

86 2 I and is undulating, being somotimfs nearly on a level 
with the river; at others many hninln-d ft'ct above it 
It is intcrsecttKl by numerous «in»ll an«l five consider¬ 
able streams, which latter flow in deep ravines, usually bridged, though the path leading down ta 
them is mthcT steep and very roueh. With these exceptions, the road i» tolerably smooth aud level. 

Cbakoti is a small village; supplies are scarce: water plentiful. 
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BOUTES IN KASEMfB AND LAoiK. 


'Route No. 44 —continued. 

9. Daf . • o 14 2 A long march; road continnea along tho valley of 

— 100 4 the Jhelum» and in the first 10 miles there are aboafc 

eight fatiguing nps and downs, five of which are deep 
ravines, like those in the previous march. At about 
14 miles, it passes over a bridge, which crosses a wide stream near its junction with the Jhelnmj 
on the other side of this brid^ there is a long steep ascent to the elevated plain upon which 

firl is a large village, supplies procurable. An old stone fort stands near the bank of the 
Jhelum, and just above it the river is crossed by a rope suspension-bridge. The road by 
and the H^i Plr Pass joins the Mari road at t?if. Pfincb is 34 miles distant. (See Soutet Noe. 
and 30.) 

10. Naoshbei , 14 0 Road continnes up the valley of the Jhelum, whose 

■ -I I — 114 4 average width is not more than a few hundred yards. 

About a mile from Crf, a long rough descent leads 
down to the Sliah Kaknta, which flows in two 
branches, both of which are bridged. tTrambu is about 10 miles from Crf. There is a bungalow, 
and it may be made the halting-place between Cri and Baramula. A mined temple is passed on 
the right hand. Bhaniyar is within three miles of Naoshera; near it is another fine ruin. From 
Bhanyiar there is a path lying up the valley to the south, which leads directly to Srinagar over the 
mountains. See route helauSy Bhaniyar to Srinagar, by Salar-ka^dhar Fate. 

Naoshera is a small village; just below it there are two old Sikh forts, one on each bank of 
the Jhelum; supplies procurable. There are two travellers' bungalows, both on the edge of the 
river. To the south of the village there is a wide gorge, up which hes a path to Qulmaig; it is 
a long march and steep ascent. 

11. BAEAKt^LA ,.90 An easy march; near the village of Nechams, 6 

I ■ 123 4 miles; tho valley opens out into a broad, oval, culti- 

vated plain, surrounded by low well-wooded hills; the 
path continues straight on towards the low bridge in 
front, over which lies the Baramdla Pass, about 500 feet above the plain, and about 8 miles from 
Naoshera, The ascent i« about a third of a mile long. Tho road is tolerably smooth and easy, 
although in some parts narrowed by masses of rocks, which rise steeply on each side; the top is 
covered with grass and jangle. 

The town of Baramdla is situated on the right‘bank of the Jhelum (about 150 yards wide)» 
which is crossed by the wooden bridge. Supplies are plentiful, and there is a travellers' bung^ow 
in a square enclosure opposite the town, about 50 yards from the bank of the river. Boats are 
always procurable at Baramula, and the journey to Sriuagar may be accomplished by water j the 
passage up the Jhelum occupies about 20 boors. 

Sopur is 6 boars’ journey by boat above Barantdla. 

A very tolerable road connects Baramula with Abbottabdd, distant 129 miles (nine regular 
marches). 

There are two roads between Baramula and Gulmarg, which is distant about 15 miles; from 
Oulmsrg, Suran on the Bbimbar and Punch road may be reached in four marches. (See Saute 

Ko. 22.) 

The town of Baramdla contains about 860 bouses, and the inhabitants are said to number 

8 , 000 . 

The fort, which contains a small garrison, has lately been completed. It is sitnated on the 
left bank of the river, at the south end of the bridge, and abutting on to it. It is a square work, 
with a bastion tower at each corner, surrounded by a shallow dry ditch on all except the river 
face. 

The walls, which are about 30 feet high, are built of rubble, strengthened by horizontal bands 
of timber, at intervals of about four feet, and are pierced for musketry; the bastions at the wwt 
end are embrasured, and it is said that guns will be mounted on them; bat they mast necessarily 
be of very small calibre. The entrance is on the north side facing the bridge, and is covm^d by a 
loop-holed wall. The fort is commanded by superior heights on the north-west at a distance of 
abont 1,000 yards, and at sbont half that distance on the south-west. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numeroo * wells in the town, which, judgi^ 
from the length of the leverpole, must be of onnsuai depth j there is, however, a great want of 
trees and shade. 
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BOUTU IN KASHMfB AND LAdXk. 


Moute No. 44—continued. 

If. Patav • . 14 0 Conntry lerel* open, ftnd menhy; a good road. 

137 4 P»itan, a large village at foot of table-land; enppUes 
procurable; water from epring; ample space for 
encamping. 

18. SBI5AGAB • • 17 0 ... Leaving Patan, the path, which is smooth, broad, 

- and level, passes the noted ruined temples on the east 

side of the road, and shortly afterward the village of 
Gohilpdr at the foot of the tpudar to west; it then 
Total • ... 1&4 4 lies across the morass and through the rice fields to the 

■ ■ — ■ vtiiage of Hansweir, situated on both banks of a con¬ 
siderable stream, which ia crossed bj a kadal bri%e, 2 miles; road then lies along a raised bund; 
just before reaching the village of Singpdr it turns in a northerly direction and crosses the Sukndg 
by a kadal bridge of two spans at the hovel of Haritrat, 4 miles (road to Shadipur branch^ off to 
north-east), and lies along the right bank of the stream, prtssing the village of Malpura to south, 
and Deoru at foot of toudar to north ; it then passes the vdlHges of Bailheran, Tsana^I, and Men- 
gund on the left bank of the river; the road then lies through the morass between the villages of 
Larwehpdra to the north and Qundihasibat south. 9 miles, and on by the village of Zainakdt ai 
the foot of the Kashpur toudari road then crosses the Msharij nala by a kadal bridge, and 
proaches the Jhelum, 13 miles, passes between the Chowni, a garden enclosed by bank and poplar 
trees, on the north, and the village of pHrimpnr to sooth; another nala is then crossed by a bridgs 
near the custom-house; the road then passes the villageof Arampura to the sonth-west, and further 
on to east, the new village of Bagb Bampdr and the garden of Nand Singh; then passes over tbo 
parade ground, and crosses the bridge over the Dddh Gangn, near the suburb of Batmdlu, and 
passes np the poplar avenue to the Amirf Kadal, which is at the south-east end of the city of 
Srinagar. 

The Har£ Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city from its north-cast 
corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south-east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky 
aminence called the Tnkht-i-Sulim^n. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, being little more than a 
mile across at its broadest point; the greatest portion is situated on tlie right bank of the river. 
Population about 150,000. River uot fordable. Boats of all sizea ply on it. It is crossed by 
seven bridges ; average depth of water 18 feefc. There are many canals. 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated distance in miles from 
Srinagar to some of the principal places:— 


1. Baramdla • 

2 Bblmlxir • 

8. Islamabad . 

4. Jamd . • 

6. Jbelum • 

6. Eishtw^r • 

7. L4h . 

8. Mozafarabid 

8. MaH . . 

10. Shnpion 

11. Sialkdt 

12. Simla • . 

13. Simla . . 

14 Skardd 

16. Skardd . 

16. Sopdr 



Estimated 
distance In 
miles. 


81 

147i 

86 

149 

192 

109 

264 

114 

185 

29 

195 

471 

862 

161 

240 

80 


Banurkf. 


By road ; journey by boat occq|Jm 
about fourteen hours. 

By the Pir Panjal Pass. 

By rood; journey by boat oecupUa 
about twenty-eight hours. 

By the Banlh^ Pass. 

By Punch. 

By the Marbal Pass, 

By the Di'4s road. 

By the right bank of the Jhelum. 

By old road; by new road, thirteen 
marches, 163 miles. 

By the Pir Panj4l Pass. 

By Kulu, Chnmbs, uiid Badrawir. 

By Eangra and Chamba. 

By Deosai. 

By the Drds road. 

By road; journey by bemt ocoupiss 
about ten hours. 















EODTKS IN KASHMfa AND LAD^K. 


Route No. 44 — continued. 

FoHrettet. _Srirajar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Diidh Ganga 

and high road from Sbupion ; it is not defended by wall or ditch, and the only strong places are 
the forts of the Sher G«rhi and Hari Parbat. . 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelnm, at the south end of the iown, 
contains the royal palace, and is the city residenceof theinabioaja ai d '' 1’. ■ f 

As a fortress, it does not possess any great strength, the outer walls ■ ■ . . i . . . .. 

from the amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances of wliicn me iiiteiior u.a.u.iigs 
are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fi.e. One or two batteries of held artillery 
are accommodated in the gnn-sheds within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the 
walls. The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards luntr and 200 yards wide, lying du© 
north and south on the river bank, just below the Ainiii Kadal, the first bridge. The southern 
face is separated from the bazir and suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow 
fflacis, about 160 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol cunal, end the houses on its 
left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side the ground is for the most part open, a 
raised road and avenne of poplar trees leading to the brid^-e crossing the Dudh Ganga and to tU© 

parade ground ; on the east aide the Jhelum flows beneath. . a « a 

On the three land sides, north, south, and west, the walls, which are throughout of stone 
and loop-holed, are double; on the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and 
dwellings, the residences and offices of government offii ials, which project over the water; both 
inner and enter walls are connected by bastion towers at close intervals; the outer wall on the 
land sides is pmbably about 16 feet high, and is in a somewhat roinous condition. T,®" 

side it is protected by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth: this ditch 
overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and part of the north and south 
fronts. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. a oa s f 

Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of barracks, and a covered way about 30 feet 
wide separates the outer and the inner wall. The inner walls are in much better repair, and much 
more substantial than the outer, being about 30 feet high; they are likewise protected by low 
bastion towers at the corners and intervals. 'The main entrance is from the causeway at the south¬ 
east corner; the road turning to the west enters the inner euclouure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long bazar; the houses are of brick, and the mad, which U roughly 
paved, is about 30 feet wide ; on eitlier side of this bazar are scatiered dwellings and the garriwn 
store-houses, Ac. From the bazar the path lies through a quadrangle called the Ahm Khas, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of tlie Ahm Kba«, with which it communicates on th© 
river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the IJaiig-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience* 
receptioo chambers, and the office of the governor; it is appivached by a ghat and stairc^ from 
the river. South of the Bang i-MuhAI, and leading from it, is a small enclosute, the tosbai^ana 
or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable government property. The whole of the north end 
of the fort is occupied by the royal residence and private dwelling's, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the UahRi4j-ka-Mandar,a very ugly structure, thereof of which is covered wito 
thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing through the Ahm Khas the mad emerges from to© 
inner fort, and passes by the covered way along the west front, turniug round the north frou^ in 
the middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari pHrbat occupies a most dominant position on the northern 
outskirts of the city. The bill, which is called nlso Koh«i.Mft>Rn, lies between the Dal and Ancbar 
lakes, and rises about 260 feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and thoi^h 
now iilmost bare «»f vegetation, is mentioned by Forstei being covered with gardens and orebarus. 
The hill is surrounded by a stone wnll, pirtion of which has fulleii into ruins; its length is 

about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high and 13 feet thick, aud is sireiigtliened at intervals of about W 

yards by bastion? which are about 34 feet high, and lo<*p bonded like the upper pa«t of the ws^ 
At prescfit there are but three gateways, the Kati Darwaza on the south-i-ast, the Bacbi on the 
wes^, and the Siirghin on the north-west. 

The forf, which occupies the euiniuit of the bill, may be reached by two roads, one beginiung at 
the north »ide of the hill, and which is broad, of an easy gradient, and fit tor horst^, the other 
commencing at the f<)ot of the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built ot 
ttiOne, consists of two wings plrtced at an obtuse angle to each other, following the outline of the 
crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion at each end. situated just 
western wing. The waMs are of btone, about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickneea. Th© 
soath face only is pierced for n)u&kctry. ^ 

Barracks for a simll garrison are built inside against the main walls; oo their roof U a 
coating of enrtli, which would afford shelter to the aoldi»-rs firing through the loop-hole©. TM 
fort only m- uiit- a f^-w honeTc*>mbed gun'*, and, to judge from its appearance, it would not stand 
the concussion f>cca«ione«l bv the firing of heavy o^nancc. Its flanking fire is slight. Insio© 
there are three masonry tanks, which are replenished daily, and hold sufficient water for the wantt 
of tlie garrison during a protracted siege. The space within is very limited, and the garrw^ 
Would suffer very severely fioui shelU^. The fort ha© no ditch. There i© one gateway on sM 
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KOUTES IK KASBUfa AKD LAdXk, 


Route No. 44 —concluded. 

•ftst side. The Dorth side is weak, but it protected by the pioximity of the lake. On tbe eait 
side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. 
On tbe west side there are thinly scuttered suburbs and small wallsd enclosures; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater diaUnce than on the east side. It appears to be tbe weakest side. 
The southern or city side of the fort is moat easily approached, and ou that account it is uiado 
stronger. Tbe town extends nearly to the Imse of the hill. 

The Hari Purbat is Daturslly a strung position, as it is protected more or less on every side by 
marshy lands and lakes; but the fortidcatious ou it could make no great resistance to an attackiug 
force furnished with artilleiy. 

This route is about the best of all. Horses can tiaverao it easily.—(/)reic, psge 140.) 

This is the easiest of all the roads leading into Kashmir, and as it traverses the valley of the 
Jhelum throughout, it is practicablo at all seasons of the year. {Roberti^-^Mont-jomerte — Imot.) 
Bhakitab . . ... 120 On the left bank of the Jbclum, about 12 inile> 

TO south-west of Haraniula 

11. Chota Alt . , 10 Leaving Phanna.'tbe path lies in a south-easterly 

» " 130 direction up the valley ot tl»e Hsirpctkai stream; at 1 

mile passes nsldcnc. i f Nawab Abdulla Khan, and 
at 3 luilea that of Oul Slier Khan (both petty nawabs, 
bolding small jagirs from the maharaja); for 2 miles beyoml the pnlh is tolerable ; it then winda 
up a very s.eep wooded hill for 3 miles, from the summit of which the hamlet of Chota Ah' is seen 
below, at a distance of nearly 2 miles, and descond< down an o^hmi steep grassy hill; both ascent 
and descent difficult for laden animals. In Chota Ali there are eight shepherds’ bousea; uo suppliea. 
In winter the place is deserted. 

12* Bh^TI Patba . 11 I Path li^ np the stream, which flows past the camp 

■ ■ — 141 for 2 miles (from this point there is a road which 

I strikes over the hills to Punch; it is said to be pmeti- 

1 cable for horses ; Kxla Mulla iKthe intei mediate haltii-g- 

place). Leaving the stream the path makes a steep ascent for S miles aloni; n high mountain ridge 
to tbe left; it then takes a northerly turn, running for about 3 miles in that direction along an open 
grassy bill-side above the forest, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, to a lower part of ibe range, 
which it crosses. The descent is very easy. At 2 miles on the Kashmir side of the pass, the path 
runs through an open grassy plain, watered by a small stieam, and bounded on ever\ side by pine 
forest; it affords good grariog for numerous flocks, and would make a good encamping ground. 
The paili beyond this he* through a pine forest, free from under*wood. 

Bhdtl Piitra is a pasture land : there are one or two sbrpherda’ bouses by an open glade in tbe 
forest. Wood and water are obtainable, but no supplies. 

13. KhiKb . 12 The path for the first 6 or 7 mile* of this march lies 

■ 138 more or less through pine forest, varied here and there 

with orrasional grasvy glade. Kagni, with a few 
shepherds' huts, is passed st U mile, Oulmarg at 4i 
miles (from this place there is another path to Srinagar by the village of Firor.piSr). At 6 ndlet 
the path desoeuds into the valley of Kashmir, paMing the shrine of Dapuiorishi, and at miles 
Wangia 

Khipdr is a small village. Supplies procurable. 

14. Cakp ok Bakb I 11 I Country open; pass Mogalpdr at 1|, Mohunpfir at 

OP Haba Tbkt !■■■■■■"■ ■ 164 I IL Wahil at 2, and Sukid «t 4 miles. Beyond, seve* 

KaLA. I rsl small villages sre paa>od. At 10 mile* path cross- 

I I es a small nala by a wooiien bridge, and running 1 

mile through low damp rice land, cro s a c s this aafa by wooden bridge. Right bxuk luurd and dry 
and suitHble for an encampment. 

15. SbzkAOAB , . 9 After cnvisii'g aa?a road tnmsanddenly to the right, 

■ - ■ — I I and at i mile pasaes near a small village on opposite 

bank of a ae/a, which falls into Harm Tret; it cooti- 
Total . 173 nuea along it* right bank for 2 mile*, and then along 

tbe right of a ivedy marsh, which further on extends to both side* of the raised pathway, cotdinu- 
ing till within 2 miles of tbe city. The hitter pertion of tlia road i* along the bank of the Jhelam, 
Srinagar can be reached io 2 long marcnca from Bbfiti Pairs, sir., Sakai )6 and brioagsr, 
16 mtlea. 

Tbit road is but little frequented and is not used till the rnd of Vay There Is an easier road 
from Bhaniymr (also avoiding l^ramdU) called Mun l>bar, which crosses the range further north 
and meets this road at Bbuti Patra; it is both abater, better, and h wer than that above desf-ribed. 

From Bbdti Patra there is a road through tbs bills leading dtrocUy to Baramula; tbs di»tm>es 
is said to bs 8 10 niles.— {Allg9wi, 1853.) 
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BOTTFES IN KASBUfs AND UDIx. 


BOUIE No. 44a. 

Mari to Srinagar (bt KobXla and Babah€la). 
Authority, —Lieutenant Grant. 


Stag* or baltlng'placo. 


DiBTAirOB IK HtLIfl, 


Ittter- 

mediate. 


Deacriptton, &o. 


pBWl-L . 

(4,867 ft.) 
KohXla « • 


10 0 


9 4 


19 4 


8m Route No, 44. 


The mew road, which is nearly finished, lies at a 
lower level; at 8 miles cross a ravine from the left 
by a stone bridge. 


The camping ground is in the d&k bungalow compound and is very confined. 


Bvlai . • 

(8,180 (t.) 


12 0 


81. 4 


Cross the Jhelum, which is here a roshing river 
about 80 yards wide, by a fine suspension bridge 
which is fit for cart traffic. From here there is a 
cross country coolie path by 


Miles. 

Danna .. .,..6 

Mairi ,7 

Chikar . « . ..6 

fiattf 10 


Total • 29 


Ik mile from bridge, at the small village of BarsRla, pass a good dfik bungalow (not at present 
open to travellers). The road is level, along the left bank of the Jhelom to the 8th mile, when it 
descends by a zig-zag to the bed of the Agat (or Ai), which is crossed by an unsafe wooden bridge. 
Just before reaching the zig-zag pass the ruined bungalow of Chatikalas, where there is a large 
and good encamping ground At Dulai there is an excellent furnished bungalow. Encamping 
ground limited, but there is more room on the plateaux above the village. The road is a fine 
broad carriage road, metalled and open for tongas, which now run between KohAla and Guhi. 


PojcfiL . , #92 Village at junction of Jhelom with Kishan Oanga. 

(2,880 ft.) ■ 40 6 Good dak bungalow. A steam workshop here con¬ 

nected with the new cart road. Dom41 commands road 
from Abbottabad, also that from Marf. An iron 
cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects Mozafarabad with the Mari-Srinagarroad. There 
is a telegraph station at Domel for Srinagar and intermediate stations. 


At 7 miles pass the old stage of Tinali. At 13 mUei 
a new bungalow is being built; immediately opposite 
the latter is the tillage of Hattian, where a few sup¬ 
plies are obtainable, and with which communication 
is kept up by means of a rope bridge. The present bungalow ip old and bad, but furnished; 
camping ground good and extensive. Forage excellent, firewood plentiful j other supplies obtiuu- 
able with previous notice 


Gabei 

(2,729 ft.) 


14 2 


66 0 


HATrf 

(3,100 ft.) 


Chakoti . 

(3,77. ft.) 


9 0 

64 



u 

14 0 

78 

A 


u 


8ee Route No. 44. 

An easy march, mostly along new cart road. 


After two easy miles along new cart road a deep 
ravine is descended and re-ascended by a sharp zig-sag. 
{8m Route No. 44.) 
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BOnTXS IK KASEUfB AKD' LUiXk. 


Caf 


Route No. 44<i—concluded. 

8e9 BouU Ko. 44, 


; 16 0 

94 0 


12 0 

106 0 



(4,425 ft.) 

Biurthi . . • I 12 0 I I Cross plateau and descend to the bed of the Shah 

(4,826 ft.) I" I 106 0 I Kahdta, a considerable affluent, which is bridged. 

Road then ascends and follows left bank of Jhelum. 
After 8 miles meet new road, which is level and good 

Pass ruined bungalow at 10 miles. At Rampdr is a large and fairly decent bnr^low 


(recently repaired), 
plentiful. 


BabamUla 

16 0 


(6,200 ft.) 


121 0 

Patau . . 

14 0 


(6,800 ft.) 

— 

135 0 

Sbiuaqab 

17 0 


(6,276 ft.) 


162 0 


Fine encamping ground shaded by deodars. Supplies scarce. WaUor 


New road being made, not yet finished. 
{Sea Itouie No. 44.) 


New n>ad not finished. 
{See Route No. 44.) 


{See Route No. 44.) 

Note. —The road is fit for wheeled traffic and ar¬ 
tillery as far as Garhi. After that mules, catnel8,and 
ponies only should be used. The new rt^, however, 


ought shortly (1889) to be in use from Mari to Srin^ar. The distance by the new r(^ will bo 
longer than by the old. 

As some of the camping grounds are very confined, troops using this road should pass along it 
in small bodies, not exceeding a battalion, squadron, or battery, as the case may be. 


EOUTE No. 44 (i). 
Naoab to Hisfab. 
Authority. —Abhad Ali Khan. 


Stage or halting place. 


Distavci 

15 XILIS. 

Inter- ; 
mediate. 

Total. 


Description, Ac. 


Naqab • . . I ... I ... For li mile from Nsgar the road is made and the 

ascent gradual; 2 furlones further, on the left of 
the roatl, is the village of Th6l, beyond which, for 
6 furlongs, the road gradually descends; 3 miles from 
Nagar, the road touches the Bnaltar Btream and proceeds along its banks, and at 4 miles and 3 
furlongs crosses this stream by an easy ford and then ascends 200 feet: 5t miles from Nagar 
on the right of the road is the village of Ratal. 

Ratal . . . | ... | 5 4 This is one of n number of villages of a group called 

Hopao. Height above seadevel, 9,000 feet; 7 furlongs 
from Ratal the road passes through the village of Hol- 
shal; 1 furlong beyond the road has a steep descent 
of 200 feet; the road ig here fortified. One mile and 3 furlongs from Ratal the road crossw a 
glacier called Bualtar. At thjs point the Barpu glacier joins the Rualtar. The ice is very old, 
and the paa«age across the glacier very difficult. 3 miles and 5 furlongs from Ratal the road 
runs along the foot of a high range and the banks of a stream flowing from the glacier. Tbis 
portion of the road is level, tbe ground being damp and covered with coarse reedy grass; this 
flat is called Barpu Taghn plain 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Ratal a road branches and goes 
to Hispar, 6 m'.Ies from Ratal tbe road leaves the flat, and i mde beyond a sbepberd’s hamlet 
is situated, called Harai Barpu. It thou ascends the range to Rash pass, the ascent being 1,900 
feet. 9 mileB and 2 fuilongs from Ratal U Gutens Harai. 
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ROUTES IN KASHHfa AND LAD^K. 


2. Gtmvs Hash 


Route No. 44{b) —concluded. 


9 2 


14 6 


From the Bash pass to GntensHarai the road aaoenda 
1,400 feet and is rough and rugged. This place is a 
shepherd's hamlet and contains 500 goats. Water is 
procurable from a spring; wood and grass scarce; 
little or no supplies. This portion of the range is used as a grazing-ground for horses. Height 
13,200 feet. From this point the road has a gradual ascent to the large lake of RHshphari, dis¬ 
tant from Gutens Harai 3 miles; the diameter of this lake is 400 yards; it is very deep. After 
Noyember the water freezes, the height of the lake being 15,800 feet. 4 miles and 2 furlongs 
from Gutens Harai the road is passable for horses, but beyond becomes very steep, rough, and 
rugged, the descent being very great. 5 miles and 3 furlongs it crosses a stream, the descent 
being 1,100 feet. From here the road is very bad, and for half a mile the ascent is very great and 
rough. 

Eight miles and 2 furlongs from Gutens Harai the road crosses another stream, the descent 
being 2,200 feet. It then crosses a number of minor streams, and is very rough ; the hill-side here 
is covered with brushwood and the road not properly defined. lOi miles fiom Outeus Harai the 
road improves; the river Nagar flows on the left 2 miles distant and 2,500 feet below. 

8 . Buafuch Hjlbai 


spur, 2,600 feet. The s 
this point a road brnnc 


11 2 


26 0 


Half a mile to the south of this place is a spring of 
good water; provisions none; wood and grass very 
scarce. Height above sea-level 12,500 feet. For 2t 
miles from Buapuch Harai the road descends a steep 
spur is not rocky, but the soil being loose the descent is difficult. From 
ches off and goes to Nagar along the Nagar stream. Half a mile from this 
the road descends a steep and rocky face of the bill, crosses a dry stream, and runs along the 
Nagar, whose river banks are only 10 feet in height. The river is 2(.>0 feet broad and 4 feet deep; 
the current very rapid. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Buapuch Harai road crosses another stream 
by a ford, banks 20 feet high. 2 furlongs further are the remnants of a woodm bridge; a In^e 
rock^ on either side marks the site. These rocks are 80 feet apart. Had this bridge been kept in 
repair tbe road would have led along the right bank of the river, this bank being less rough than the 
left one. From these rocks, towards the hills on either side, walls have been built From this point 
for 2 furlongs the road is rough and rugged* then ascends a steep of 300 feet ant runs through a 
cultivated slope. 6t miles from Bnapuch it crosses a stream, with banks 150 feet, called Garumbar. 
A road runs along this stieara to Skardu cid the Hispar pass, the first baltiuji-place being 10 
miles distant. The ascent is very great, the height of the pass being about i8,j0<) feet. 

The ascent on this side on the face of a glacier, the descent on the Skardii sid.> being equally 
steep and difficult. The road crosses the Garumbar stream by a wooden bridge 40 feet long and 
2 feet broad. On both sides of the stream there are ten flour^milU. The cultivation on either tide 
of this stream Is watered by canals. The road creases the bridge and enters the village of Hispar^ 
which lies half a mile distant. 


4. Hispab 


7 3 


33 2 


His{mr contains seventy houses. Wood and grass are 
very scarce; a small quantity of provisions can be pro¬ 
cured. 


ROUTE No. 44(<-). 

Naoar to Honza. 


Authority.— Ali Khan (1889.) 



Dimirca is xiiss. 


Stage or haltiug-plsee. 



I>e8criptiOD, Ac. 


1 mediate. 

Total. 



Six furlongs from Nagar the road rrovses the Nagar river by a rope bridge, 800 feet long, and 
then ascends a hill 2,000 feet, the Danng pass being 2 miles and 3 fnrlongs from Nagar, and the 
ascent takingthvec hours. Height of pass 9,200 feet, 4 miles and 1 furlong from Nagar the de- 
scent IS giadual and the road good, but a little further on becomes slippery and difficult for ladett 
men 5| miles from Nagur the rood descends the bonk of the Hunza river, bonks ara 100 faot 
lu height, and runs along the edge of the stream. The wi^th of the stream is here 800 fee*, 
depth 6 feet; current very strong. Six miles from NHgar and within one furlong, the rtmd 
abends 2(M feet; 5 fuilongs ahead the road ia easy and then descendsfeet and enters on tbe 
nftid of tbe river-bed. 7 miles from Nagar it crosses tbe Hunsa river by a rope tffidge 300 
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BOUTES IN KASHUfB AND DAdXk. 


Boute No. 44(c)—concluded. 


feet long and SO feet above the water, and for a short distance after crossing it is very bad, owing 
to large rocks, then descends the bank, which is 260 feet high. 8 miles from Nagar and on 
the left of the road, and 100 yards away, is the fort of Oanish, containing 600 booses within its 
walls. 10 miles from Nngar the road enters the walled town of Hunza. 


Hui^ZjL . . . I 10 0 I 10 0 Between Ganish and Hnnza the road ascends 800 

feet, passing through cultivation e» route, and having 
on either side a stone wall 6 feet high. To the south 
of the fort U a polo ground 700 feet long and 100 feet 
broad. Provisions and supplies are very scarce. The town is situated on the right bank of the 
stream called Harbar; height above the stream 400 feet. This town is also called Baltit. It con¬ 
tains 700 bouses, three large guns, eleven wall-pieces, and a large magazine within its walls. 
Height of Hunza above sea-level about 8,000 feet. 


ROUTE No. 45. 

NaQAR to SKABOd (by THE HiSPAEPaSs). 
Authorities. —Haywa rd—Montgom erie—Drew. 



DtsTAirci 

TW VILBS. 


Stage or holtlag-plsee. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

TotaL 

OescriptioD, Ao. 

1. Bdp.B 

6 

6 

A village in Nagar valley. 

2. n ISP AS 

22 

A village in Nignr valley at the foot of a glacier. 

S. ClKP . 

17 

28 

Cross Hispar Pass into Bdsba valley. Eoad along 

4. Bboe. . 

16 

46 

glacier. Ko habitation. 

Ditto. 

6. AsAKCtr 

13 

60 

Tillage in B4sha valley. CnltivatioD, trees, grsM. 

(10,000 ft.) 

6. CniTKfiH . 

20 

73 

Hot springs. 

7. Kashauaj. 

15 

93 

A village on Sbigmr river, left bank. 

8. Shioab 

12 

108 

A laige village on left bank of river. The nfrast 

9. SeabdO 

14 

120 

place in BaltUt4u. Crops and frait trees ahundaiit. 
River crossed by rafts of skins. Valley 8 mdcs tmad 



for 24 miles above Sbigar. 


Tlic Hisnar Pass is certainly a difficult route, and is only used in cases of necessity. It is not 
a practicable military route. The route is shown io Indian Atlas Sheet, No. 27 A. N.-E. and 
S.-E. _ 


ROUTE No. 46. 

RoNod TO Aotor. 
Authority. —Biddulph. 



Dutawcs nr xiiss. 

1 

Description, Ae. 

Stage or halting-plaee. 



6 Habches 

H 

47» 

1 

Vid0 Soute No. 7. 
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BOtnXS IB Ki.SBllfB AND cIdAK. 


EOUTE No. 47. 

Bobd(} to 8kabi>(?. 


Authority. —Biddulph. 



DXHTAVOB XN KIL 18 . 


•taft or halting.plaee. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &o. 

L Ibu Champbo 

9i 

... 

Boad for miles along left bank of Indus, then tip 
bed of Irik torrent, a steep ascent of 2,500 feet. 

S. BJLsho. 

8 

17* 

Small village. Very steep ascent of 3,000 feet to top 
of Domel ridge, and steep descent to bank df 
Indus. 

a. Edtsexa . 

St 

27 

Large village. Road along river-bank. Three rock 
staircases have to be passed. Frequent small as¬ 
cents and dcsceuts. From Kutsura there is a route 
into Astor. 

4. SeabsO 

■ 

42* 

Fort and garrison of 800 Kasbmfr troops. Large 
population. Hoad very good along the left bank of 
the Indus. 


The first three marches are barely practi'-ablo for nuluden ])onies. There is also a road along 
the right bank of the Indus {vide route No. 62, Skardu to GHgit). 


ROUTE No. 48. 

Shaeidi to Chilas (by the Kamakdoei Pass). 
Authorities, —Baths—Montgomeeib. 



Dibtxvci 

1 

1 Iir KILBB. 


Stage or halting-placs. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &q. 

1. Sahsak 

g 


A camping ground j wood and water procurable. 
Cross Killian (langa by zampa^ and Sargan or 
Sar>iitti hy Jcadtil bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stream. 




2. Dokaha 

9 


A camping ground north of Oamot. 

8. Kamakdoei Gali . 

9 

27 





4. Niii . 

9 

36 1 

A village in Chilas of about 20 houses. 

6. Chidas 

IS 

Down the right bank of the Khanogah stream. 






Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they must swim the Ixiehan Gangs), but it is said 
to b« a very rough road. 















souns nr KASHvfs and ladIk. 

Route No. 4S—concluded. 

Biddalpb also giret thii route, but hia stagee R&d distaneea differ; th^ are m foUowif^ 


1. Oabti . 

14 


Small TUlagOa 

2. CABBUra SBOBBD . 

13 

27 

At foot of K&makdori Past. 




8. Gubbab , . . 

12 


Smntl Village in the Nidt vallej, croea Kamakdori 
Pais. Horses can bo taken over In stuamer* 




4. Thaz . 

9 

48 

: Lei^ fortided village of Chilas. 

6. Chhas , 

12 


60 





ROUTE No. 49. 

Shufion to BABAMdi/A (bt ChkIb and Gulhakg). 


Authority. —Batbs. 



DisTxacB nr icxitas. 


Stare os hsltinr-plses. 

Intsrme* 

diets. 

Total. 

Dsaertptloa* As. 

L CbbXb . 

IS 6 

18 6 

Leaviug the town, the path deacenda and ewsase the 
stream to the village of Batpdra or Batgdn^ i aaile^ 

; passing tbroogb which it orosses the wide stony bed of 
> the Bembiirfi; the river flows in several narrow ebal* 




low ehannela, which are fordable; thence it panee tbroogh the rice-fielda to the banlat of Zohin, 
1} mile, croaeing the Raman Nadi, and paaiing the hamlet of Mannl and the liArat of Jnngad 
Shah Sahib at 8 milea; the path then liea along the eaat aide of the ridge to NarpOr and tba 
aiArat of the three Saiada, whence it tnma in a weaterl; direction op a narrow ralie;, paaaing Miab. 
war at 31 milea, and through the hamlet of lahrO; path then cicaaea the nlle; and liea amid 
llelda to Mnahpdra, 61 milea; whence it riaea orrr the open doam, deaoeoding into the thickly 
wooded valley of the Birili etreain, 71 milea; the path croeaea the stnam, which ia about 12 feet 
broad and aa many inchea deep, three timea by hinal bridgea, and makea a ah irt accent to the 
amall village of BnrmoDn, 8 milea; then an eaey deacent to Echigin, 8} milea, croaaing by fordo 
the Ramneh and a atream which dowi into it at 91 milea, and making a ateep aaoent to the eon- 
aidecable village of PakapOra, 91 milea. Leaving Pakapfira, the path deacenda to the atream and 
croaeea aeventl ridgea, which are moatly wooded, with here and ^ere patchea of cultivation and 
jnngle. At 10} mQea paaa the amall village of Dardkdt, whence the road eontinnca to he emooth 
and level, with gradoal deacent to Chplr. A larp village or amall town ; anppliea ahondaot j 
water aopply at aome diatanoe; qwce for encamping on the eaat aide of Ute village, hot little or 
DO ahade. 


2. Knin BXba Sa- 9 4 Leaving ChrAr, the reed paaaaa tbrongh the town 

bib's ZiAbat . _ 28 8 and down the apnr on which it ia hailt, cmaaiBg some 

otheca, which are in places somewhat iteep, hot tba 
path is wide and amooth. Paasingtba village at Hmrd, 
the hamlet of Narpari u reached at 2 miles, from which the path liea tbrongh a grove of pollard 
willows to Sbopari, 21 milea; thence it continues level and generally ehady to Chadargnnd. 81 
miles; aoon after which the path turns to the left, peeeing the hamlM of Bamagond at 8} milaa; 
it then riaea slit utly and descends to the mall villa^ of Bom, 41 raitSA whaee tbare ia a attaaaa 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfa AND LAdIk. 

Route No. 49—continued. 

And a ipriog under a chnnar tree. Having almost descended to the level of the valley, the path liet 
throogh the rice-fields, passing a little further on the Dudh Oanga by a substantial bridge, about 
25 feet long and 3 feet broad; the stream, which is about a foot deep, is also fordable. The path 
tiiep rises to the village of Kralwari, 4} miles, and passes 2^hama at 5 miles, and on through 
cultivation to Patargam. 6 miles, whence it ascends the ridge, passing beneath the Hubsheikh-ld- 
masjid, which crowns it, 6k miles, and descending crosses a stream (fordable) by a bridge and passes 
on to l>rignm, 5i miles. The path then lies through rice-ficlds to Bugra. 6k miles, and on, be¬ 
tween the B4ba Nasfii SabiVs zidrat on the right hand and the village of Narpura on the left, to 
Latter Sondo, 8 miles. At 8| miles pass the small village of Dur; thence the path contianes 
smooth and level to the si&rat of Khin Baba Sahib. 9k miles. Supplies and water procurable from 
the neighbouring village. 

8. Ei.0. • .92 Leaving the zidrat, the path toms towards the 

■ 82 4 right, rising slightly over the spur; at k mile it passes 

through the hnmlct of Khorpura, and is rather rough 
to Pajtpura, I mile, and on through the rice cultiva¬ 
tion to Hailewanyen, If mile; the path then improves, passing Kralnowat 2k miles, nnd at 3 miles 
it crosses a branch of the Suknag by a bridge (fordable); then pa.s8es through Morshun, 4k 
miles, and on through the rice-ficlds to Zatitgam, 5k miles, crossing the Lar stream by a bridge 
(fordable): the path is then rather atony for about k mile to the cultivation of the village, where 
the rifle-factory ia situated; path continues level, but stony, to $cl 6i miles, where it crosses the 
Sukndg, which flows iu various channels through a wide stony bed. The streams arc shallow, and 
are usually crossed by stepping stones. The path then ascends the spur, and is smooth nnd level 
to Malpura, 7f miles, leaving which it is at first rather hilly, and then lies tiirough rice cultivation 
to K4g. Extensive encampiug ground; supplies procurable; water abundant. 

4. OirLUABa . . 12 4 From Eig the path passes through rice cultivation 

-45 to Trapfti, li mile, and on to Foshkar, situated close 

under the east side of the hill of the same name. The 
path rounds the base of the Itill through open tree 
jungle, whence it emerges into a little cultivated >*alley, and crossing the rice-ficlds and a stream 
aeceuds to the small village of Ounni Baba SHbib, 4 miles, whence it descends, and ascends a 
few hundred yards to Warrigam ; the path then lies througli the ricc-fields, nnd crosses a stream 
(fordable) to the village of Colhama, 5 miles; it then crosses the wide, stony bed of a stream, which 
flows in nuracrons channels, all fordable, and passes up to Sirai, 6k miles, and on through 
the nce-fields to Traran, 7f miles, and then by good level path up to Kirozpur, 9k milM, a 
village situated at the foot of the ascent leading to the pass of that name. [There is said to be a 
more direct path between Kag and Fimzpur than that here dcscribeil, lying through the gali 
between the Foshkar hill and the I^al Ebihi-ki-garbi; but it is noted as being rough and steem 
and not used by laden coolies.] 

From Firoxpur the path crosses the stream, and ascends the ridge, and passes along it in a 
westerly direction; it then turns aloug the ridge to the north, and emerges on to the Onlmarg at its 
•ontb-east end. After gaining the top of the ridge near Firozpdr the path lies through ttie forest; 
the first part of the ascent is easy, but slippery attcr rain; the last k mile is somewhat steep and 
rocky, l^e total distance from Firoxpur is about 8 miles. 

6. BiJtAicdLA • . 13 0 ... The footpath lies up the marg through the neck at 

■ — ■ — tho end, lifter passing which it turns to the right and 

Total . 58 0 makiw a steep, nnd, rdter rain, very slippery descent to 

' the shrine of Bapuinrishi, 2k miles; thence the path 

deecends throogh the narrow valley by the hamlets of Chand Pathar, A1 Pathar, aud Nambalnsr, 
and crosring the spur descends to the village of Kountra, 6 miles, passing through which it 
continues to descend, crossing the Ningil stream (fordable). The pnth then lies over undulating 
open ground, with here and there a few Qujars* hots and patches of cultivation; a few cedar tiwes 
likewise grow on the slopes. The roail, which is broad and smooth, passes the hamlet of Gohna 
at 10 miles; thence descends, and is in one or two places rather st^p, until within about k & 
of Bsramula, when it becomes quite level. BaramuU is a small town on the Jhelua.; soj^iee 
abundant; ample accommodation for encamping. {^August 1871,"] 
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ROUTE No. 50. 

S1A.LKOT TO Sbinaodr (by Aknur, thb Budil Pass, anb Shopion). 
Auihorilieu —Bates—Montoombeie—Dbbw—Allqood. 


stage or halting-place. 

j 

Disxavob nr xius. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 

TotaL 

Description, Ac. 

8ialb6t to Aeivub 
(3 Marches) , 


86 

Sea Monte No. 61. 

4 . Taedbai-ei-Bioli 

7 

42 

Wood and water from &aofi, but no supplies ; bills 
very low and covered with stunted jangle; the road 
lies up stony bed of torrent for about 3 miles by an 
almost imperceptible ascent; passes a Aoefo tank at 


2» and another at 3 milesj both fall of water. 


6. PoNZ • • • I 8 I A Ui^e village situated in a wild fertile valley at 

50 the foot of a sandstone ridge; supplies and water 
abundant. After leaving camp. R£ja-ki*baoli is 
passed on right baud at li mile. Path follows 
stony bed of torrent till it meets the bed of a small stream (at junction of torrent and stream 
there are two or three houses), and then ascends bed of stream and crosses a serrated ridge of sand* 
stone. On the south side these hills are low and allnviah and clothed with Scotch firs of stunted 
growth. A stream is then forded, and path runs for 2 miles direct across valley. 


6. CastiB • • I 8 I A small village ; no supplies; camp id wide bed of 

68 stresm, on rather stony ground. Path goes up bank 
of clear stream to near foot of hill, the ascent of 
which is winding and bad, and in some places barely 
practicable for laden animals. Descent ste^; at half a mile from snmnsit Cbouotra (a few houses} 
is passed, and Cbele (a few houses) a mils aud a half farther, and after another mile reach camp. 


7. Nab • • . 1 12 | A few houses on hilUside above a stream. A little 

70 Indiau-oora cultivation; no supplies can be esIcuUted 
upon. Pass Osndal at 8i and Pft at 6 miles; both of 
these hamlets have two or three houses each. R(m 4 
difficult and stony, following bed'of a stream for some distance, which Is crossed very often. The 
bed is wide and partially covered with tall reeds, and during the rainy season, the stream is much 
swollen, and crossed with difficulty. The last 2 miles a steep rugged ascent, well uigh imprac¬ 
ticable for liiden cattle. 


8. Bhaqcu 



78 


B&d by a stiff descent of 2 mQes reaches BhsgoU. 


9. BfiDXZ» 


One or two bouses; wood and water, but no supplies. 
Path rises from valley covered with brushwood by an 
ascent for 8 miles, which is at first steep, and then 
gradual, then cootinoes along the ridge for 8 miles. 


I A Urge village with a great deal of rice coltiratimi; 
83 supplies and water plentiful; good eoeampiiig ground | 
I a small square bastioned fort a few miles south of tbs 
I village. Path dMeeodt for Sf milsa down hill-side 
(which is covered with tall bmshWod and oecaaiooal patches of Indian com) by an^ exteemriy 
stony and tod road. Croat a stream by a ford kase*deep, and ascend, chiefly tbreogh rice cultiva¬ 
tion for If mile, to camp. 

From Bddil there is a fair road to Qulihgarii, usually naeticable f<w poiuse. Rijsori is one 
ik There is also a path leading to Aliabid Saiii (wfe he Fir FM||<1 


! or two short marches distant. 
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BODtSS nr KASHHfS AND LAdIk. 

Routt No. BO —continued. 

imite, by way of the Rapri o^Somiaitlr Pa«a: there are some shepherds* hnta and good grailiq'f 
but fuel is scarce. From Bddil to Bupri is two marches, and it may be 16 miles; from Rapri to 
Aifabid Sar^ is abont 8 miles; from the summit of the pass to AHabdd Sarii the path is slop¬ 
ing, easy, and practicable for pouies, bat this road is only need by shepherds. From Bddil there is 
another road to Shnpion by the Konsa Ndg Pass, used only by shepherds : it is reported diffioalt 
for laden coolies on the south side. Eonsa N^g is said to be two days* fair march from Bddil, and 
22 miles to Sbupion by an easy road t latter p^ of rente as noder— 

KoKBA Nlu TO EaV 6- 9 From the Kdg the path lies down the ralley of Veshad rirer 

yrATTAV. to the Hihi Nig, 3i miles, and having gained the left bank of 

the river, descends mostly tbroogh forest, crossing several 
streams. At 5k miles cross large stream and ascend for a sbor^ 
distance; i^th then lies along bare side of hill. At 7k mites it 
drops down to the level of the Veshan (track not defined); and 
at 9 miles the end of the marg is reached, and the path crosses 
the stream by a single pine tree, forming a bridge about 96 feet 
long (or it may be fi>rded), to the encamping ground of Eang- 
wattan, which U an open grassy meadow, shaded fine trees* 
There are a few Gdjar huts in the vicinity; supplies are not pro> 
curable. 

BbdAV • . • g Leaving camping ground tbe path crosses the Vashad and list 

throngh tbe forest by the left bank of the river; here and there art 
ups and downs, and the path is rough in places. At one mile tbs 
confluence of the Ghitta Pani is passed, and the path continues 
as before to the Khazanabal bridge, 1 k mile : tbe first half oi 
this bridge is formed of stepping-stones and trunks of tre6S| 
the rest h composed of a bridge of two pine trees planked hotwe« 
and supported by piers; the span of this part of the bridge is 
about 66 feet, with a width of about 2k feet. Having crossed 
the bridge, tbe path rises for about 150 feet up the ridge, and oon- 
tlnues Mong tbe right bank oi the Vesbad for about Sk miles 
through forest, with here and there a clearing to tbe Arabol 
fall, a few hundred yards beyond which tbe poth emerges from 
tbe forest, and passes over the clearing and cultivation cal^^ 
Kbasanabnl, whence tbe path descends and orosses the wide bed 
of tbe Yeshsu; tbe mam stream is crossed by a bridge ol about 
65 feet span, and tbe other channels by stepping-stones mad 
fording: from the river tbe path rises to tbe village of 
a distance of about a mile. Supplies and water proouraU^ 
space for encamping. 

BxVftOt • • 5 From Sedan, path continues down an open valley between 

— two ridges, with little or no cultivation; at 1 mile it ascends flat 
tOT of ridge to north, and a little further on passes tbe hamlet 
of Sutipdra on the left of tbe path; road then descends into 
and crosses a narrow valley, and is level and good, passiiHf 
through open uncultivated country in the direction of tbe Laban 
Tar bill to tbe south east of Sbupion ; it then passes tbroagfatbe 
small dirty village of Kospdra, which is watered by a stoeam 
from the ^mbidra, and make* a short descent to the vUlago 
of Gagrio, whence it lies through the rice-fields to Shupioo a 
small town; sapplies abundant. lQ7t.) (Batu,) 

Total • • 32 

1. Td Ufaf H£a , Si A bmatifol little tarn called Mfhf Sig. There are maallr 

some Qdjar hoU In the neighbourhood. SuppliM not procur¬ 
able. A short ascent from the water's edge ot the Konaa 
(there are 00 trees or babitatious in the neighbourhood) leads to 
top of the mountain barrier which bounds the north-west end of 
tbe lakes; the descent is somewhat stiff for t of a iiiile;ttito 
cross a fiat grassy plain called Sat f^rin (seven springs)# iHueh 
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Bouns IN kashhIb and ladIk. 


a. KADAX.-M-BAI. 


S. Haithb^b 


Tot At 


10. Abis • 


Eoute No. 60—continued. 

watered bj i nnmber of «tre*ni» which flow flown from the 
earronnding ;tnountain«, end is etrewn with rugged rocki. At 
If mile meet the path which proceeds south-west over the 
Konse Nog Pass, end then elong the nlley of the Veshed 
river to M£hf NAg. 

81 1 There ere e few Gnjars’ huts about the encamping gronnd, 
which is on the right bank of the Bromsu stream. Proeeed 
by a very steep ascent from the bed of the Veshafi, which there 
flows in two channels through a narrow, grassy valley, tbrongh a 
birch forest to the Aston marg, then level for abont a mile, and 
steep descent for i a mile, cross a stream near top of Bontsn 
mountain, and descend at flrat steeply, and latterly easily to 
Hanjipul marg; pass a Qdjar settlement; short descent to 
Donteu stream, which is forded, and then nearly level to 
Chnrsn stream, which is crossed by a bridge, thence by nearly 
a level path throngh a pine forest to camp. 

7 } I A considerable vill^e on the bank of the Teshad river; 
supplies procurable. 

From Kadal-le-hnl ascend from stream, which is crossed by 
a kadal bridge, and along an open grassy marg for i a mile, 
then ascend for 1 a mile up side of a mountain, level for 1 mile, 
and rather steep descent f of a mile, cross a small stream, and 
ascend easily for i of a mile, along top of ridge for f a mile, 
and just below top on other side leave forest, descend easily 
along bare side of Ull, enter forest again, and descend steeply 
for ) of a mile, thenoe slight descent for 1 mile throngh culti¬ 
vation to Knri and then level tbrongh flelda passing BAgh on 
right hand and Batpdra on left, throngh Wampdra and Traile 
win to Hanjipdr, wUch is 2 miles from Kuri.—(Nofaa) 


m 


87 


No honsea or supplies; wood and water prccnrabla. 


ev . D-J-I „nn,emns hooscs which arehnilt on hill-side, wherever the gravnd 

admu". Tcfltiv“.tion! and after 2 

by stony and bad road, and camp m a sheltered spot at loot of pass. 


11 . Dbihi 


94 


No supplies; wood and water procurable; path 
ascends steep hill side for 14 mib; then runs along 
bare bill-side for about 8 miles, and descends 1,000 feet 
(about). 


12. Nazih-di-Gabhi . 


14 


No habitations; one or two rocks nndhr which tis- 
108 vsllers And shelter; wood and arater, but no supplies; 
path makes a steep, awkward ascent of 1,600 leet ; for 
the next 4 miles the path is generally ^ny, and de¬ 
mands somewhat; then iorJn.i^^^^^^ 

H'pis'^^^oW «und hoTe. in ruins, snd then Ues along left l»nk of a .t««a by 
1%^'^u.rSSr jLTi^ent for another 3 nules to camp. 


18. Shothw (6,716 ft.)| 


11 


119 


The path, which is stony in places, contlnnea along 
left bank of stream. Passes a round house which is 
occupied by a few sepoys (as long as the pass is pwacti- 
cable) to prevent emigration from Easbmir; descends 

m • van ___At__ tt ^kwMaaewK rilitam anadl 


« - « .a » .intM of bill. eoQtiDiMt fof 8 mite* through pirn tonti, tmd 

gtadn^y for 2 vilbw® of*8edau (which is 8 miles from Shnpion), and then U« oref 
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SOUTBS IN KASBHfa AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 50 —concladed. 


An> TBinroi 

X^BOHEB TO 
KASAB . 

16 Habohbs ; 

Totai 


TWO 



Sbi- 



. 


29 

• 


148 


See Soufe No, 21, 

Aknur to Shupion (84 miles) may be made in eigbi 
marches. The Biidil Pass is open from end of 
May t<> end of Novembi>r. This road is mnci> fre¬ 
quented by hardy travellers, who carry their mer¬ 


chandise on poniM, as less doty is levied on their goods by this than any other route. 


EOUTE No. 51. 

SiALKOT TO Srinagar (by AKNtJR and Kajaori). 
Authorities , —Bates—Montoomkrie—Roberts—Drew. 



DtsTivei ur aicas. 


Stage or baltiog.plaee. 

Intcrme. 

dUte. 

Total. 

Description, Ao. 

1, Chapbab 

13 

1 

13 

A village; supplies procurable after due notice; water 
plentiful; country level, open, and fairly cultivated; 
road fit for carts. 

2, OAOAirgo . 

lO 

23 

A small village; supplies must be collected; water 
plentiful; country and road as in last stage. Tawi 
crossed by a ferry or ford 4 miles from Cbaprar. 

3. Akn6b . 

(1,142 ft.) 

12 

86 

A large village, with a haroddrti supplies procurable; 
water plentiful; country undulating; road fit for mules. 
Cross Chendb by boat. Aknur to Shupion by Bfidll 
Pass is ten marches, 84 miles. Cheu4b not navigable 

above Akndr .—{$ee Monte No. 50.) 


From Akndr there is a road to Jamil 18 miles; mi^bt be divided at lOi miles at Nagbanf. 
Road easy, being altogether in the plain. Last few miles through forest; road well frequented, 
traversed both carta and camels. Plain fairly cultivated. A csnal which is being constructed 
from the Chenab to Jamd is passed near Aknur. The fort at Aknur is a building of lofty amlls 
crovrii-d with battlements, enclosing a square of over 200 yards, with a gate on the river sid^ 
and a other on the land side. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too high for scaling ladders. No 
cauno 1 can be mounted on them, as there is no terrepleio. No well in fort. 


4. Takba 

5. Dabb 


6 . Takba PXin 


6 

41 

13 

64 

13 

67 




A small village with a sardi; supplies and water 
procurable; country low; bills covered With jangle; 
rood tolerable, but stony in parts. 

A few bouses with an old sarii; supplies scsree; 
water procurable; country as in last stage; road diffi¬ 
cult and stony, passing up and down several ravines; 

the last ascent and descent are steep. 

A few bouses, with a sarsi; supplies procurable; 
water plentiful; country as in iMt stage; road rather 
better. 


There is a new and more direct road between Ahn6r and Tanda Pani by way of I*efa*i; the 
distance is 24 miles, viz., Aknur to Bnmal 20, Bort>al to Tanda Pani 14 miles, {•'irat 4 miles over 
a rising plain, then enter outermost hills by a valley over a boalder'Covcnred stream bed. TaUey 
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ROCTBS IN KASHVfB AND LAdIk, 


Route No, B1 —continned. 


narrowt, andhtllt are covered with brushwood; after a bit rise to the broken platean Iviogbetween 
me outermost rvdge and the ridge of Kal£rh4r, then up KaUtliar, partly over bare rock ; then down a 
steep escarpment, from the foot of which after a few miles of comparatively level road,'Fhaiida 
Paul U reached at the beginniug of next set of hitU. There is a road from Tbauda Paul to 
Naosbera. 


7. Dhabmsal 


8. SlALSUl 


9l RijAO&f (3,094 
ft.) 


And thbkos to Sbi- 

VAGAB BT BOUTBS 

'Nos. 20,21 AND 22 


river of large stone buildings, aome 
for laden ponies.— {Drew.) 



A sar4i; supplies and water procnrable; country sa 
above; road very fair, crossing a low range of hilia 
covered with brushwood; little village, only a few 
scattered houses. 

A village, withaaar4i; supplies soaroe; water pro> 
curable; country and road aa above ; cross one steep 
range. 

A small town on the right bank of the Tawi; snp< 
plies plentiful; water from the stream; country as 
above ; road go^; some of the streams aie la^e and 
difficult after raiu. 

Knter valley of the Minawdr Tawi; in May a 
stream of moderate volume; continue up valley by 
left bank of river over low spurs, and after a few 
miles reach Kajaorf. The town shows a front to the 
of them in mins. Hijuori is citUed Biiupur. This road is fit 


77 


87 
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EOUTE No. 52. 

SiALKdx TO Sbinagak (bt thb BanihIl Pass). 
Authoritiee, —Batbs—Montoombbib—Dkbw—Grant. 



Distvvcb nr kiabs. 


fitOBS or hslting'plsce. 

Iiitenne* 

diate. 

Total. 

1 

Osaariptton, to. 

1. Tawi . . 

14 

1 

1 

14 

1 

A village in Kashmir territory; supplies procurable; 
water pleutifi.l; country level, open, and well cnltU 
vated; road good* Leave British territory about h^- 
way. 

8 . JamU 

(1.200 ft) 

18 

1 

*7 

1 A partly walled town, the chief residence of the 
mahnrija ^ Kaebmir. Suppliee and water abundant; 
country level, open, and well cultivated, until nearing 
the Tawi, where it is undulnting and jungly. Road 


tolenbi; good, itonj tow»nl. th. rad. After betry tain the river i* not fordable for aisne fear 
daya, and when floode occur, the ferry boat ie aoinetimea unable to croaa; the (WMage moat then be 
made on masaii. The town of Jnmu (area one aquare mile) ii utnated on a commanding poaition 
about IdO feet above the level of the atream. The Bao Fort lira oppoaite to it on the left bank of 
the river, at a eimilar elevation. Onrriaon about 2.000 and popnlatioo 8.000. From Jamb there 
ia a road to lUjaori eid Akanr.eee iZwfe Jfb. 51, alto to Badrawir, aw Nonfe JVe.5d, and PathdakAt, 
aw Noafe JVo. M. 


S. Nasboti 

(1,800 ft) 


6 A 


SS 4 


A amall village; aoppliaa proenrebla; wsiar from 
wall, tank, and atraam; two latter aonnea of mpplf 
can only be depended opon in the taine. Situation M 
village low and swampy; low lUge to Borthoflaia 


snitable place for encamping. 

Leaving the bungalow the road goes through the town, past the palace and oat at the northera 
gate tod down a very steep pn& to the Tawi leveh A wide valley ia catered; on the right ia the 
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SOUTES IN KASBUfs AND DAdIk. 


Route No. 52 —continued. 

meandering Tawi with cnltirated fields and low bills to the east; to the north is a eoltirated and 
nudnlating eonotr;* with lof^ hills beyond. At two miles road passes temple on high hank to 
west; little farther on, leaves main stream. Improves, passes another temple and haoli, that is a 
little square masonry tank fed by a spring from the hilUside. llie road then lies throngh fields^ 
crossing stony beds of several streams before reaching Nagrota. Plenty of room for encamping. 

A. Bavbal • . 10 0 A considerable village, sitoated abont i mile sonth* 

(l^AOft) - ■ " 48 4 east of Jajar or Chapar Kad stream. Supplies 

procorable; water from wells and tank; regular camp¬ 
ing ground, small, bnt plenty of space available. Cul- 
tivation plentiful. Bead level and smooth, passes into and crosses bed of stream ; to the west is seen 
a fort on a low htlL This is Panchgrai: 1 mile two haolU ; t mile ascend spur by rather steep 
path in sandstone rock. Extensive view from top of neighbourhood of Jamli, and the palace of widowed 
rani of Jowshir Singh to west. The road lies along the ridge, with many ups and downs, and in 
places is awkward for laden animnls. owing either to the steepness of the path or the narrowness cf 
the passage worn in the friable rock. After passing a tank, ascend somewhat steep ridge, on top of 
which is a d&k post; 3^ miles steep descent to small stream, which is crossed; 1 mile haoli and 
fiamVs shop; stmp ascent to another d&k station ; 4 mile thence an easy descent by paved road, and 
along the level, 24 miles to Dansal, trhere there is a temple, a few honses, a shop, a good saidi; well 
timbered. 


6 . Eumoei . • 18 0 Good sized village, commanded by a rained foii* 

(2,500 ft.) '■ 66 4 situated on top of an isolated hill about 200 feet high. 

No ground for encamping at village, bnt plenty a 
, short way back. Near village Garhi, after crossing 

Karaithar hills, is a magnificent plain, capable of encamping any nnmber of troops. Supplies pro* 
enrable; coolies scarce; water from baalu and stream. Road descends to bed of Jajar by paved 
' path; steeam about 70 yards broad and knee-deep in rains; then ascends steep hill by pav^ road 
2 miles; d&k honae at top, bnt no water; descend by paved path neither as long nor steep; 4 
mile &ac2i, ornamented with some carved stones; road then almost level, crossing beds of small 
streams; makes a short descent to the Dddar stream, 2 miles, which is about 70 yards wide and 
almost waist-deep; ascent short, but stony; thence level road, 14 mile to two loop-holed towers, 
one of brick, the other of masonry, at the entrance to the villages of Garhi and Hatti, path then 
smooth and level, [Just north of villages, the road to TTdampdr (abont four miles to east) Inrancbes 
off, crossing low ridge.j Path then decends, and crosses stream abont 20 yards wide; one mils 
pass throngh village of Paran; another mile Mir B4gh, an extensive garden, and Hindd,temple and 
oaolii 2 miles tolerably smooth and level to Krimchi. Between Dansal and Erimcbi a road to 
the left bank of Chendb vid Chioeni (see R 02 U 9 No. 64), 


6. Mis 


(4^800 ft.) 


9 0 


• •• Widely scattered hamlet; good water; supplies and 

65 4 coolies not to be depended upon. Plenty ofencampng 
ground. Boad passes down to a small stream abont 
lOyards across, and waist-deep in rains; then through 


rice-fields to Biro stream, 2 miles; it is abont W yards wide and waist-deep. Road lies along 
left bank of stream; d4k hut 4 mile ; road then lies up bare side of hill, and along it to village ca 
Terst, one mile; cemtinnes thro^h rice-fields ; then descends along bars side of bill, crossing Tend 
stream 1 mile, and ascends hill throngh rice cultivation to village of Naroar, 4 mile; passes 
along and up side of hill and crosses stream, one mile; sig-zags up to top of hill, neither very steep 
nor roogh; two stone huts at the top; then descends, mostly stony and in some places steep; winds 
round the head of the valley and crosses little stream to Mir. 


7. Lavsba 

(4^700 ft) 


8 0 


78 4 


Scattered village and small fort; saj^Ues procurable; 
water abundant. Road makes gentle ascent for 14 
mile to two houses sarronnded by cnltivation; after 
. an easy descent an open grasi^ ridge, upon which 

arc some old graves, is reached and crossed; then steep and stony descent throngh the village of 
Chains; 1 mile ctoss two torrents, through cultivation; road atlll descending, rather steep and 
stony to village of Bakal, 2 miles; booli of clear cold water; descend 4 mile to stream abont 20 
feet across, but so de^ a^ swift in the runs, that the passage is frequently interrupted for some 
bonrs; ascend opposite hill; road steep and stony to commencement of village of Landra; con* 
tinne about a mile throngh fields, and cross stream to fort. Plenty of encamjfing groond. 

Scattered hamlet; water scarce. Space for encamp* 
ing cramped. Road passes through fields and scat* 
tered bouses, ascending gradnally, in some i^acss 
stony. Cross small stroun by bridi^, 14 oiHe, Bead 
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8 . Bilaub OB Bn- 
IiiTA. 

(5,160 ft) 


10 0 


SS 4 



EOtrrSS IN KASBUfK AND LAdXk. 


Moutt No. 52 —continued. 

continnes as before, crosses narrow stream with high banks, bridged. | mile; isoent then 
becomes rather steep, ^ mile, but with baoli of good water near it; ascent of mountain continnea 
through open cedar forest, until the top of the Laro Ladi is reached, 1| mile (8,200 feet), on top 
is an open grassy space, and just below the north side of the summit, d4k huts and water. [From 
the top of the ridge there is said to be a bye-path to the east, by which laden coolies can reach 
Krimcbi iu two stage8.3 The descent is neithei as steep nor stony as the ascent; 2 miles orMS 
bridged stream ; descent continues easy; road good, enten fields of Bilaur; 2 mites, clearing and 
knoll, upon which are some houses; descent becomes steep and stOny, It mile; two ponds and 
clearing near the maharaja’s enclosure; limited space for encamping. 


9. BXubavd* 
(2,535 ft.) 


7 0 


90 4 


A small villagej supplies and water plentiful; agood 
haraddrion the west side of the Tillage, with space 
and shade near it for eocampiog. 

Boad descends by zig-zags; is somewhat steep, but 
not very stony, to village and baoli of Buubirpur, 2 miles ; descends a little more in a northerly 
direction, and then turns to the east and follows along the course of the Cbandra Bhdga; some 
distance above the left bank, Ik mile, passes a mill on the Kala Pani stream, which is bridged; 
road continues with some ups and downs to Chendb bridge, k mile; bridge, which is of usual 
design, is now (1871) in bad repair ; the span of the bridge is about 190 feet between the abut¬ 
ments, which are 45 feet long, width 12 feet, with side-raiU and a planked pathway. After 
crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is mostly level and sm^tb, k mile. 
Cross small stream hy bridge at village of Kurrole; Ik miles stream from mountains forming 
water-fall, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of BXmband. Here river is 2,400 feet above The 
village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it- Above Ramband the mountains rise boldly 
on either side of the river, the stream flows in a naj*row channel between, often with a great depth 
of water.—(Drew, page 114.) 

10. BlHsd . 

(4,070 ft.) 


12 0 


102 4 


Very small vilh^e; supplies from two hanids' shops; 
Water plentiful. Bead crosses stream, and lies in an 
easterly direction along right bank of Chonab, and is 
pretty level; pass vill^e of Seri, 2 miles, Tlrbal 2k 
miles ; road then ascends and turns north, followit^ the course of the BichlAn above its left bank ; 
ro^ winds along side of mountain and is tolerably level and smooth; at about 3k miles' the road, 
instead of keeping along the stieam as formerly, now rises abruptly and goM over the spur. 
This change has been caused by a landslip. A little above this, road cr os s es to right bank of river 
by wooden bridge about 110 feet span and 6 feet broad; road follows right bank of river; hamlet 
of Kullali, 1 mile; hollow projecting rock, 1 mik; then commences ascent, and just before de¬ 
scending to Ramsu turns to west, and crosses river by timber bridge, about 48 feet between 
abutments and 6 feet broad, IJ mile ; after a few hundred yards on left bank of river ctom the 
Nir stream by similar bridge, about ^ feet span and 4k wide; road then ascends to Bamsu. 


1. Chabks 

2. Sbnkli 


S. Bobkav 


* M4mhand to Sorkan, 

UUes. 

. 9 A btmlet inhabited bj G^bts. 
. 9 A villa^ro of abuut ten bouses 
(Hindus). 

. 6 A smalt Tillage south of Brari 
Bai Pass. 

. 24 miles. 


1. JsT GaLI 

2, BaJOHi.T 


3. Durnaii . 16 


4 . Kaaort 


* Xdtnband to S^aroii. 

Miles 

. 9 Village of four booses (Hiudtla). 

. 7k Village of ten bouses, mixed popo- 
latloQ 

Village of Blod^s. Cross Dbar 
(jail, 

A viUago situated on the left 
bank of the BldarKbol stream, 
on the road from Doda toward* 
the Brari Bal Pass. IFrom 
fiaiiPt informalwH J 


Total. . 40i miles. 

11. BavibIl . . I 11 0 I I Pretty village; enpplies and coolie, pi^rable '• 

113 1 ioriHidrl, large red brick handing. Koad winds along 
1 by left bonk of river throngh wood, i here and there 
I patebea of cnltivation; U mi'e, hamlet of Gaugna; 
a few hundred yards beyond.croas to right bank of BiebUri by wooden biidge, about 3S feel span ; 
1 mile, leave river-bank and ascend hill, neither roagh nor very steep ; dAk hat at top, t mile; 
deacend and cross stream by timber bridge, aboot 25 feet long, thrown over fiom^ a remarkable 
rock- Entera a fine broad valley with many bouses and people and good rice-fieids m terraces; it 
is about 3 miles long and 600 yards broad. Enter small village of Nachilina, I mile; road then 
turns to east, and ascends by zig-zag about | mile, somewhat steep; roatl then panes aiong 


jr.B.—Theit is also a routs from Bambaud to Doda— Boat* No. 26, Gardaspur to SrlDagar. 
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BOUTM IN KASHMfR AND LaoIk. 


Jloutt No. 5^—continued. 

tooth tide of bnre hilt, liigh above Baiiih^l ttream. and it generally pretty level, bat there are a 
few apt and dowiit; It mile, Tati; one or two butt oo path and a spring; road then commences; 
gradual and easy descent; d4k hut and spring, 1 mile; descent continues; shade and small stream 
near the bottom, 1 mile; crosses Banih^l stream by wooden bridge, about 35 feet between the 
piers and 4 feet broad; road smooth and level along left bank of stream; valley gradually widens; 
3 miles ford; path lies through rice-fields, h mile to Banihal. A cool, easy march through beauti¬ 
ful scenery. 

12. . . 10 4 La^e village; supplies and collies abundant; 

(6,000 ft.) -124 0 celebrated spring, one of the sources of the Jhelum; 

large baraddri^ and ample space for encamping. 
Road at first follows left bank of stream, smooth and 
level, then bends to east; If mile, baoli and two chunnr trees (the first met with) ; 1 mile, 
passes through Seril, after leaving which bends more to east and rommences to ascend slightly; 
2 miles, dirty hamlet of Takin and small stream; here the ascent of the Banihdl Pass commences; 
having ascended spur, road is almost level for about i mile, and then zig-zags up gorge, being 
neither very steep nor rough ; sscent about 21 miles; sides of hill bare of tieea, covered with grass 
and grey rocks; the top at 9,200 feet. The ridge is a narrow neck between two high peaks not 
many yards broad. There is a small stone hut built for shelter of men looking after the telegraph 
line which here crosses the range; road descends by zig-zags, and is somewhat rough and stony; 
2 miles, ddk hut and baoli; 1 mile, sarai and st^m; about 200 yards further on village of Wumu 
and custom-house; road uow level to Vernag, i mile, which is approached through a line of 
barracks or granaries with a custom-honse at the eastern end. 

Prom Vernag there is a route to Nowbng vid Sof and the Bring valley. 

I, To Sof . . 7 [There are two routes from Vernag to Sof, m>,, that by 

Batgund, Watndr, and Naru, and that by Zamilgam and Naru; 
l»th these routes are said to be good for either walking or rid- 
In?* «»d equally direct, tlie difference being that by Zamilgatn 
there is a kaaal bridge over the Sdndran, at the suburb of Banagiind, and there is somewhat Jess 
ascent and descent. The road by Batgilnd passes the small temple and spring of Pamata-hal, 
which is situated on the northern slopes of the Watndr valley.] 

'iTie path by Zamilgam lies through Bauugund, crossing the Sdndrsn by a kadal bridge; St 
passes through Zamilgam and up the valley, «t the mouth of which the village is situated. The 
ascent is gradual until near the top, where there is a steep rise ; the path then descends into the 
valley of Watndr, and is not very steep, soon becoming almost level down the grassy valley, which 
Is interspersed with trees and bashes, and drained by a small stream. It passes through the 
village of Naru on to Hangulgund and Nagam, which latter villsge is situated on the left bank 
of a branch of the Bring river; it then crosses the stony bed of the river, and below the village of 
Sof crosws the main branch of the Bring by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. 

Sof is a large village, celebrated for its iron mines, the most extensive in Kasbmfr. Sapplie* 
procnrable. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 b. 30 m.), 

2. NowafiO . , 11 I From Sof the path lies in a south-easterly direction throngh 

j rice Cultivation, and along the right bank of fhe Bring, passing 
. * the village of Urfgam. just nbove which there is a JctiHal bridge, 

—— the pier of which is constructed of a large wicker-work cylindw* 
Totax . 18 filled with boulders; the path crosses this bridge and then tornf 

-- t»ack for a short distance along the left bank of the river, cross* 

Fbom Nowbus THBSB ing u smaller stream by a bridge at the village. Leaving 

IS A BOOTB TO In- | U>%am, the path lies along the table-land in the middle of the 

8HIK tJia Mabgan valley, through rice cultiiation, to the village of Wsngam, 

Pass, also to Pbt- | and on to the villuge of Wyl, beneath which the Brmgis forded, 

BAH, see Hot. 2933, and the Nowbug stream, which has the more consideralds 

volume of water, is crossed by a kadal bridge, after which the 
path rises a little, crMSing the corner of the spur, and is then level along the glassy side of 
mountain above the right^ lank of the stream; it then makes a short rise, turning towards 
the north, and the Nowbug Nai opens out cousiderably; at this end the valley is stony, and has 
bat few trees. The path passes the village of Gairewel, whence it descends, crossing the stream 
by a kadal bridge below the village; it then lies up the middle of the valley through the village 
of Kriti to Laron, a considerable village in three clBiters, whence it runs mostly throagh rice 
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ROUTES IN KASHHfR AND LADAS. 


BouU No. 52 —conclnded, 

cnltivation, crMsing from the left to the right bank of the etreain and paasing up through the 
fields to Nowbug. The usunl encamping ground U on the slopes above the western end of the 
Tillage, bnt shade is wanting;. Supplies are obtainable, but not plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h.) (June 1872.) 


From Vern4g there is a route to Hxnjipur on the Vesbad river vid Bringin—Lannor. 


1. To Rozlit * . ( P<^th, which is good and level, lies up the Shahnbdd 

valley , at I mile passes village of (iutnlgund ; about 200 yards 
I beyond, the Vetarittar springs; H mile, Katgund; 2 miles, 
I Sadora; miles, Chongo; miles, Montigdnd; 4 miles, con¬ 
siderable village of Hillar; Similes, Tunjla, leaving which path crosses stream and turns in a 
southerly direction, following the course of the stream up the wooded glade; the first half mile 
is quite smooth ; then a short easy ascent in a westerly direction. The descent is at first some¬ 
what steep, and then easy to the village of Kanchan, 7i miles, the central and largest village in 
the Kbiind valley; path continues almost level, rising slightly to the village of Kozlu, situat^ on 
the west side of the valley. Space and shade for encamping to north of village; some supplies 
procurable. 


Leaving Bozlu, p th makes short easy ascent of hill 
to west; three-quarters of the descent very easy, and 
thickly wooded to Bri 'ghin, 1 mile; the path then risM 
slightly through the rice-fields skirting the Panjdl range 
toLanuor, 1| mile, from which it rises slightly and 
winds round the wooded side of the hill, whence an 
extertsive prospect of the southern portion of Kashmir 
is obtainable; path then descends to Akbal, 3i miles, 
and is somew'hat stony in places; whence it turns north, and is smooth, continuing to d<’scend; it then 
turns west to the hamlet o> Lanka Faniba, 4$ miles, and is almost level through the fields to the 
large village of Banrn^Ia. which it leaves on the left band, and continues towards the west, cross¬ 
ing a small stream at 7i miles; thence the path ascends for about 40 minutes, ut first gradually, 
but the latter part of the ascent is ste^'p. Good w’ater is obtainable from a spring by the road-side 
about midway on the asceut. The descent from the top of the ridge is at first easy and then 
steep and stony to the village of Hingi, 9 miles; path is then quite smooth for ^ n mile to the 
large village of Kol, and on through the rice-fields by Wownl Kol, crossing a stream, 11^ miles, 
and rounding the end of the spur to the village of Riahpura, and on to Tub and down the Kol 
Narawa valley, crossing the Kandi stream ac 13f miles, whence path makes slight ascent to the 
hamlet of Kansar, Bel, whence it is level through the fields to Hanjipur, on Vesbau river. 

A considerable village; aopplies procurable. {August 1871.) 


2. Hakjip^b . 

Total 


23 


A very large village; supplies and water pleotifol; 
country well-cultivated and intersected by uumeroua 
small streams; road good, fttas Pnli abont half-way. 

Agood-sizedtown(1,500houses); suppliea and water 
abundant; large baraddri; country level, open, and 
weil-cultivated; road gr^od; pxss Knri at 2 mil^; cross 
, the Bring, a branch of tbe Jlielum, at 6 miles. Jhe 
Arpat is crossed at Islamnb^ by a long wooden bridge; some of tbe streams are difBcnlt after 
heavy rain. 


13. ShababXi] . 

4 

138 



14. IslahabId. 

(5,600 ft.) 

13 

141 



15. Aw1ntip5b 

17 


(5,360 ft.) 


158 

16. Sbivasab . 

18 


(5,386 ft.) 



Total 

1 - • 

176 


I A village; inpplies procurable; water plentiful; 
country level, open, and well-cultivated; road good, 
running down the right bnok of the Jbelum, which 
is cros^ at li, and again at Bij Behara, at 5^ miles; 
pass Morbama at 8i, and cross tbe two nalae at 12 
and 14 miles. 

A lai^e city, tbe capital of Kasbmfr; supplies and 
water aboudant; country level, open, and tolerably 
well-cultivated; road goM, fon<^wing tbe coarse of 
the Jbelum; pass Pampur at 91 miles. (See £oute 
No. 74). 


•r 


4 
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1. Tawi ... ... For remarks see Route No. 52. 


TO 

4. Baksax 

6. Udahf^is . ... Leaving Daosal the road crosses a hill stream 

rather dangerous in rainy weather. It is the Jajar 
khud. After this comes a long cUmb over a very 
sharp difficult ridge, then down a long glen and over 
a second stream to a plateau called Gheri. After this, two small nalas are crossed and some 
grass meadows, one of which contains a haoli near a village called Sumsn. After this the Bairn 
khud is crossed and Udampur is reached beyond. This is a considerable town, vrith a fine new 
palace. 

6. Deamtal . ... Leaving Udampdr the road toms round the end 

of a hill and proceeds up the glen of the Tawi. On 
the opposite side is a ford call^ Kotli. This section 
of the road is on the whole easy. In the latter part 
a view is obtained of Chineni. Bramtal is on the sloping side of a high hill. A new sar4i has been 
built here, looking something like a fort. 

7. Batot . ... Afterleaving Bramtal, Chimpiari-ki-baoliisreached, 

a large fine structure. After this Chineni is reached, 
on th^e opposite side of the Tawi. The rija’s house 
of three or four stories is very conspicuous, hut the 
rest of the houses are mere huts. A small hill stream from the left hero joins the Tawi, and 
the road turns sharp off to the left. 

[The old road used to go straight on to Boda,] 

This glen is a fine, open and easy route. On the opposite side the hills are covered with ohir s 
maize and rice-fields are numerous. 

At the head there is some heavy climbing, and a ridge is crossed which separates the Tatn 
from the Cbenab valley. Thm ridge crossed, a long khud called Eala Nand is traversed through 
deodar woods. Batot is a little grassy point. 

8. RXmba}«d . ... ... From Batot the road suddenly begins to descend 

the khuds leading to the ChenXb. The slopes of theee 
are very steep, and great care is required in traveremg 
this part. Later the road passM along the face of 
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R0CTB8 IN KASHllfa AND LADXk. 


Route No. B2{a) —concluded. 

preoipioeB, cat oat in some pUoes for it; but no other beams support the otfrow ptth. The 
road rapi ^7 descends to the banks of the ChexL^b, where a suspension bridge ctf a somewhat roagh 
description crosses the river Chendb. On the north bank are a few hats and a toll bar.* 

After crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is mostij level and 
smooth,^ i mile. Cross small stream by bric^ at villas of Kurrole; If mile, stream from 
moonta^ forming a water&kll, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of Bimband. Here dver is 2,400 
feet above sea. The village is on a terraced pUteaa about 200 feet above it. Al^ve BimlMod 
the moontiuns rise boldly on either side of the river; the stream flows in a narrow ohann^ 
between, often with a great depth of vrater.—(Drsjo—^page 114.) 

B4mband is situated on a Uttle plain among the hilis, with fields, garden, and orchards in it 
and on the slopes. 


* 4 Kashmir pice for a man, S annas for a.horse, 10 anoas for a doolj. 


ROUTE No. 53. 

SlALEOT TO SbINAQAS (bT JALALFtiR, BhiHBAR AND RIaaOBQ. 



Discuroos nr xoas. 


Stage or lialttiig*pUoe. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

ToUl. 

Dssoripttoo, to. 

1. Kcxowa . . 

10 

8 

10 


A village: supplies and water procurtble; eneamp* 
ing ground on 1^ bank of river; oooatry level, 
open aad well ooltivated; road very fair. 


■ 

I 


2. Hdiuxa . . 

II 

B 

14 


A village; supplies proeunbie; water plentiful; 
road diflealt, over bMvy sand on both hanks pC 
river. 




1 

8. . 

8 

0 

88 


A town ot imporUneo; .oppUe. and water plentt. 
fal; ooaatrf, lorel, opao, and wall eoltlTatadj road 
rer, fair. Jalalpdr ia fAmona for ita abawl mannfae- 
toriea. Popolation 18,500. 





4. DaolatNaoab 

11 

0 

88 

9 

Coontr; and road aa in liat matoh, 4 aolar, whiek 
are lar^ and difficult after bearj rain, ara croiaed at 
t. 8,6, and 9 milea. 


■ 

■ 


10. BJLjAOBi (6 

■ 

I 

71 

4 

(Net Santa JTo. 9i.) 


3 




Total 

H 

^■j 

104 

7 


Tmnroi lo Subabab 
BT Bouth MOi. 80, 
81 AID 88. 

1 

1 

■ 
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SOCTIS IN KASBufR AND LAOiS. 


EOUTE No. 54. 

SiAUcfiT TO Sbihaoab (bt Jahu, CafNENf AND KishtwIk, and BT Jah 5, 
RXuNAeAB, BadbavIr, and Kisthw^b). 

Authority. —Bates— M ontgombiue—Robe bts— D rew. 



DtSClSOlS IV MXtSS. 


stage or baiting-place. 

Interme¬ 
diate. 1 

1 Total. 

Best'ription, &e. 


(1) Bi JAHtT, CHfNENi and KISHTWIr. 


SuixAt to 


4. Davsaa 

... 

6. VviMii* 

16 0 

6. Balli 

9 0 

7. CHfHIKf . 

16 0 

8. BAum 

14 0 

9, Asbab . 

16 0 

16. Kauav 

16 0 

12. Bnos • 

10 0 

18. Zanoaawab 

14 0 

18. JORHin 

6 0 

14. EtSBTtrix 

16 0 

Totai 


And thincr to Sbi. 


babak bt Boittb 


No. 24. 



48 4 
69 4 
68 4 

84 4 

98 4 
114 4 
129 4 

139 4 

168 4 

169 4 


174 4 


No, 62» 

A Tillflge; tupidies »nd w^ter procnrtble ; roftd it 
first diffioDlt, iftervrardi very fair. 

A villas^ > flopplies sCHrce; water plebtifnl; eouii* 
try it in last stage, road tolerable; a steep ascent to 
Qarils. 

A village ; snpplies and water pro. arable; country 
and road ae above TbU road lead) over thebiUs; 
for foot passengers there is aaotber following the 
banks of tbe Tawi, 

A sniall village; snpplies and water procnrable; 
oonntry and road as above, crossing over a bigb 
ridge. 

A small village opposite a rope-bridge of tbe 
Cbaodra Bb&ga; supplies and water procnmblei 
coantry and rc^ as above. 

A small village with a boraddri t snppliea and wator 
procorable ; coantry billy; ealtivation in tbe i^leya; 
road diflBcult in places. From Kalian there is a r^ 
to Badrawdr on another roote. 

A village; snpplies and water |m>cnrable; eoontry 
and road as in tbe last march \ cross the Ifera river 
near its junction with the Chandra Bhiiga; bridge 
bad; in cold weather a raft on tbe river. 

A village; snppliee and water procurable; country 
billy and well wooded; road f^r. 

A small village; supplies scarce; v^ter procurable; 
country and road as in last stage. 

A small town and fort; snpplies and water ploiti* 
fnl; country mountainous, with little eotivaihm} 
road difficult and in places narrow, foUovring the 
windings of the Chendb. Eishtwdr is pret^ly sita* 
ated on an elevated plateau not far from the joiietiai 
of the Maru Wardwdn rivet with the Oieodh* 

Several streams and torrents have to be crowd W 
each stage between Dansal and Kiahtwdr; part of the 
road bad for horses; road open all tbe year roond. 
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BOVTIS IN KABHMfK AND LADis. 

RcMje No. 5^—continued. 

(2.) BT Jaii€, BImnagab, BadbawIb, and KisHTtris. 


SlAUC^ 


2, JamO . 

, 1 

27 0 

(1,200 ft.) 

3. Faxsalta . 

j 

14 0 1 

1 

A1 0 


4. Sfeuix Sae 

12 0 


(1,825 ft.) 


63 0 

6. Choah 

la 0 




66 0 


8et Bo*U No. 59, 


Atttf eroinDg TaiH river, by ferry, immedietoly 
below the town, rood lies np the left benk of thet 
river for 8 miles over open eendy ^lain only partially 
, cultivated. It then tnmi to the right, ana enters the 
low hills which skirt the plain on that side; it generally follows the course of the ravines, which 
have been excavated out of the soft seodstone by the numerous tribntsries which dvooend to the 
Tawi. 1'hese streams are of small site, with gravelly or sandy beds, and are separated by low 
ridges of some breadth; faced generally by perpendicular cliffs. An undulating country of this 
nature occupies the whole of the space between the onter range of bills and that nrat to it 
(crossed in next march). 

The road ascends ridge.by a very rocky, steep path* 
after which it enters a considerable tract of nearly 
level ground partly occupied by a lake vrith grassy 
banks. Encampment in grove of mango trees near 
lake, which is rather less than half a mile ia len^b. 

Road proceeds along the sides of the ridge In an 
easterly direction, passing several small flat*bottomed 
depressions. The road is rocky and rugged; and 
gradoally rises several hundred feet to crest of tba 
ridge. Pine trees generally plentiful. On read¬ 
ing top, a Ane wide, undulating valley is seen below, bounded on the north at a distance of about 
10 miles by a third range of bills and traversed by several streams, which have excavated 
for themselves deep perpendicular-aided ravines in the sandstone strata. AH these streams have 
a westerly course to join the Tawi, which, issmng from a deep valley behind the third range, 
crosses the open plain in a aouth-westerlj direction. Leaving the ridge the road desoends 
gradually to the plain, and after crossing a deep ravine, with precipitous walls, ^tinues through 
a fine level country to Cboan. The plain is wen cultivated and t^iefly laid out in rioe^fields, 

6. BImvaoab I 16 0 I I Bead crooses the Snnidhar ridge, (be asosnt of 

(2,700 ft.) [■ ~ ... I 81 0 j which is at first very steep and rocky, over a made 

road, paved with IsrM stones. This range is alM 
san^one. Tbeee bills are precipitous to the soatb, 
and slope gently to the north. The descent from this 
range is very gradual, ihe road ranning obliquely to the east among acattered pine trees and 
over bare sandstone rocks, till it reaches the bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by 
a low range of bills. After ascending along the banks of this stream for a short distano^ 
the road crosses it, and after a sh^ steep ascent from the rigid bank, the remainder of the maixdi 
is nearly level along the sides of hills, or over a high table^land to UAmnagar, a sma l l tovm and 
fort. 

7. Kobta . . I 18 0 I Bond cemtiunes to ascend the valley of the Tawi for 

94 0 about three miles, running along the tides of the 

hills, among rich cultivation, at a considerable hei^t 
above tile stream. It then descends abruptly to 
tiie river and soon croootxi to the right bank, from whence a steep ascent oommMioes at onee, 
and eontinues with one or two interruptions of level cultivated ground to the end of the marc h . 
The ascent is generally bare of tieee, dry and grusy. Korta is a eloster oi fsm>boQset; height 
about 6300 feet. 


8. Dvdbb 


14 0 


106 0 


Aseent eontinats equally steep and bare, enitividiett 
wherever tbe surface is Mvel enough. On attainioff 
a height of 8,000 feci, thf steep qmr which tiie rq^ 
asos^ j^s tbe main ridge, and the road, turuii^ 
to the east, enters a thick forest of snail oak treah. 


through which it oontinues, alternately descending and ascending a little as it sstert the i 
or advanoas along the projecting ridges. After about three miks of forest, tbe hills again beoome 
y»n, and eonti&De so till the end of the march, which ends by u abrupt deeoat of 600 or 700 feel 
to a imvineb and an eqnaify ste^ aeoent to the village of Dadv, elevation about 7300 feA 
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BOCTIS IN KASBMfB AND LAdXk. 
Route No. 54 —continaed. 


0, SIWUDOAB I 10 0 Gndual ascent; encamp on maidan. A few Gdjar 

HAinJLv • . I • " 118 0 hate. There is another road from Bnder to Badra- 

I wir as follows 

1. Dadu or 2>oda.-*—Boad crosses a range and descends into a valley watered by a tributary to the 
liver Cbendb. The ascent is bare and grassy, and amonnts to only 1,000 feet of perpendienlar 
height. The road descends rapidly thro^h doe forest; lower down forest ceases; cultivation appears. 
The road now ascends the valley, which is tolerably open and well cnltivated. The stream runs 
tiitongh a deep ravine with steep, weil*wooded, often rocky, banks. Dadn is situated on the edge of 
a Mnall plain covered with crops of wheat and some apricot trees. 

2. C(Mip.—Boad lies up the valley towartb a snowy range to the eastward; after a steep and 
somewhat rocky ascent and descent orer a bare spur, path follows the coarse of the stream as nearly 
as Uie precipitous nature of its banks wilt permit for about a mile; it then crosses a large tributary 
descending from the right, and ascends a steep bare spur between it and the mmn stream for 
periiaps 600 feet; after which it runs through delds of wheat, at first at a considerable distance from 
the stream, but the bed rises so rapidly that at a very short distance the road again reaches its 
banks; it then enters a forest and ascends rapidly for Ik mile, then crosses the stream by a 
wooden bridge^ and a steep ascent is commenced, and soon emerges on dry gjatsy slopes. The 
j^eripitous nature of the banks renders it necessary to ascend nearly 1,000 feet, after which the 
road is again level along the dry mountain slope facing the sooth. The bed of the stream rises 
very rapidly, so that the road soon re-approach^ it; and when nearly on a level with it again enters 
a forsst. A mile further encampment reached at about 1,000 feet. 

8. Road still follows the course of the stream, ascending now veiy gentiy. Hie 

valky is open, and the road lies over nndalattng gras^ gronnd, the forest having receded to some 
dift a nc e on both rides. Near the sammit the ro^ tarns sharply to the left into a pine-clad ravine; 
Uie orest k then soon reached. There were patches of snow in Jane. This ridge is a lateral spur 
firorm the main range. The road continues along the ridge for a few hundred yards. The descent is 
erijuuidy rapid down the face of a projecting spur densely covered with forest for half tiie way. 
The rich and fertile valley of Badrawar u then reached. 

10, . 18 Cross Seyagi Pass (10,148 feet), short steep descent, 

(6,500 ft.) 180 then very easy road, practicable for ponies. Badia* 

wfir, for a pla^ in the hills, is comparatively larger 
000 to TOO booses, and about 8,000 inhabitants; bM 
an open market place, a fort, two or three bazdri, Ac. A stream runs through the town, which k 
built principally of wood. Half the mhabitante are Kashmiri. The fort is on a spur 300 feet 
above the town; it is a squars building of wood and stone, with masoniy bastions. Bound the 
town the valley k two or three miles wide, and completely covered with fields rising in terraces one 
above the other. Some rioe is cultivated, but millet and Indian-com are the principal produ(m* 
From Badrawir there is a road to Doda on the Chenfib. {See Soute No, 26,) 


11. Jtixa 

17 


^ Boadbj Siwardlur in lammer; another bj Jagod. 

U. Toihvi 

U 


C 8m S<mU Wo. 24. 

XS. KishtwIb (5,460 
ft) 

U 


Bead bad in places. 

Toiu 

••• 

176 

1 

This roadU difllenlt for ponieij doMcTb; mow for 
three montba^ — {Onto.) 

An cHKro, to Ssi- 
HASAR BY Bout, 
No. 24 
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Kovns IN xashhIk and laoIx 


BOUTE No. 55. 


SiALKOT TO Srinaqab (bt Jam^, tem Oulaboabh OK Ktfsi Pass), 
Hkktbt—Montgomkbib— (native information .) 



Dxaiuroa xs icn«. 

8t^ or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

TetaL 

1. TAWf . 

14 

14 

2. jAHf . 

13 

27 

8. DxmoA 

7 4 

84 4 

4. Kbabba 

13 

47 4 

6. BfAsf 

10 

67 4 

6. Abbas 

••• 

... 

7. Trasr 



8. Dsbkali 



9. Ehaitd 



10. Sdjsbs 



11. jAULAir , 



12. Abqbaia . . 



IS. Dowai 



14. Zajixabs . 

14 


north side is gradual, ^ 

itb the « 

eeption o\ 

u a fine grasing ground for sheep, oalled B 

the hills, bnt the netiree eej that the rid 
There is snother roed to ShnpioD hr ] 

an excellent road to Bddil. 


16. KvbI . .; 

8 

- 


DMOtpfciOD, fto. 


> 8m Ito%U 2fa. A9. 


A imi^l village oo ti»e leffc of the roed. The rood 
ooosisU of stony waiereoiineB end great defiles, " nd 
for the first 4 or 6 miles the pa^ lisa akmg the 
stony bank of the river Tawf. 

A village with an abnndanee of sugarcane ahont lA 
As far as Tanda Pani, the road is along rtcmv 
water'conrses. Thence the path is on the whole rngge^ 
hilly, and in some places very steep. 

A town of SOO booses and castle near left hank (A 
Chendb. £oad lies generally along ^e hank of the 
Chandra Bbdga. 

A large fort sitoated at the junction of the Ana streafls 
with Chandra Bhiga; a road thenoe to PoaL 
Cross the Chandra by r(^ snspeiuion bridge 

(ferry boat). 


Or to Shar, on left hank of stream, whldi is fbrdsbla. 
A small village oootaining fonr or five booMA 
inhaUted by Biodfia* 

A small village. 

An encamping groond. Peas the GnIIbgarhfiwij S| 
miles beyond wueb there it a O^r resort, called 
Partal, eoitahle for encamping. Ine ascent to 
pass ia steep bnt not diSenlt. The descent on the 


A btfge village (seventy honeee) i water eoea^ 
paeeee urongh sevofal gnudngiyofuidi and dea 
I to the Teehafi, whieb hi eroteed Ij ford or teidgeae- 
I cording to the seeeon ; it then aseen^ and enmm 
over a low ridge to Knri; a path leads from Kori to the Eonsa N4g. 


16. Seitfioii . 


9 


17. IlAXtf 


11 

... ^ 

16. SanASAB 


18 



' Sm MmfUSo.iJa 


ion 















Koum IN KASBllfB AND LAdXk. 
Route Ro. concluded. 


-Total . 


Vigoe sajB that the road by the Gulabgarh or Knri 
Pass was made by GuUb Singh, and is the only way 
by which caoDon on wheels could have a chance of 
passing into Kashmir without making a road on 
purpose for them.— {Bateg.) 





ROUTE No. 56. 

tnu& TO Lih. 

(Throagk Kula and Lahonl.) 


Jttthority.—titUnaxn.m —Augcst and Septbubre 1892. 



VlLH. 


stage. 

liiterme* 

ToUl. 

Description. 

1. SlIiLl ^ 

TO S 



As per Route No. 67, Siml* to Jengi. 

4. Nibkahsa ) 

6. Kom AKSXK (S,200') 

6 

6 

Steep descent for 6 milee orer e bod rood. Tew sttp* 
plies ; water plentiful. Encamping ground limited. 

B. DcuaiB (6,530') 

1 

loi 

Et 

16! 

Steep descent for 4 miles by a fair road to Lnhrl 

1 bridge (2,697'^ over Sutlej river, the boundary bet* 

' ween Komnrsen and Knlu. 

JLC 

Distance from Snttanpar 69 milea. A eteep aaeent 
for 6} milea from the river to Dolarth road bongalow 
in Knfn. Snppliee procurable with notice. Water 
plentiful. Poet office. 

7. Chawai (6,106') . 

7 

33} 

AMent for li mile, uid then deweot for 8 mile.; 
the re.t fiurlj level to Cbani. Best bnngalow. Pew 
•upplic* at Damsn Tillage. Water plentifiU. 

a Kot (7,773') 

8 

81! 

Descent for 2 miles to Aini r>er (5gOOS') and then an' 
i ascent for 4 miles. The rest Mrlj level into Kot 
rest bungalow. Supplies procurable. Water pleotifot 

8. JiBI OB BoeASA 

lot 

«! 

Steady ascent for 4 milee to tbe top of Jslort pass 
(I0e7yy). and then descent for 6 milee to the Chidn 
river (6,570'). The descent continues to Jibi river bank. 
Tew supplies; water plentiful. 

(5,930') 

10. Uabouob (a77O0 

1 

i 

Sk 

60» 

The road follows the right bank of tbe Cbata river. 
Passes Bangar tebsil and post office in SSrd mile, and 
msset tbe Tirtban river (4,810') by a woodea bridge, 
10$ feet epan, wbero it mecU tbe toed from Rampur 
Bisbabr. The road then follows the right bank of 
Tirthan river below Plach, and crosses it at 29th nila- 
stone by a bridge. 111 feet epan. There is « short. 
rise, end fall to tbe roed bung^w at Kanglaor. 

11. LABn (3,130') . 

71 

1 

&8 

Th« B»h rireri. crwwd by a bridg. of 96 f«t ipaa, 
and tb« road d^wend. by tbe left baok of th« Tuiban 
liTW to 34tb mikatoD., where it ennw. to tbe ri,^t 
bank by a bridge of 90 feet ipan. 'The road eontiimea 
to fail to the jonetion of tbo Tirtban and Bakti or 
Sun) and Bias riTen at fAqi. Few mpplie. j water 
plentiful. Beet bungalow. 
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BOUTBS UC KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 5^—contd. 


IS. Bjaioiu (3,591') 

12 

70 

IS. SmtilAltirB (4,086') 

9 

79 

14. Kitbai (4326') . 

111 

go! 

15. Uatu (Silos') . 

lU 

1021. 

18. Raxa (8,853') 

8i 

110} 


The road crowes the Bakti or Sainj riv6r by wooden 
bridge, 117 feet span, and then ascends towards the 
gorge, throngh which all the water of Euln is dis¬ 
charged into Mandi State under the name of the 
Bias river. B. li* at gorge 3,000^. The ascent continues 
for 2 miles, and then the road descends along left bank 
for Sf miles to a wooden bridge 150 feet span (3,246') 
at BadooL The road follows left bank of Bias to 
Bajaora d&k bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful. 
Winter route to Kangra Valley leads off. General 
Rennick's farm here. 

At 6 milestone is the Duff Dunbar snspension 
bridge over the Bias river (B. L. 3,580') 300 feet long, 
8 wide, erected by Department Public Works at a 
c<Mt of Bs. 80,000. The road continues on the right 
bank of the Bias to Sultanpur d&k bungalow, hospital, 
tehsil and post office. 

The capital of Euln. Snpplies and water plentiful. 
The road crosses the Sivbarry river by a wooden 
bridge, and then passes round and below the hill on 
which Sultanpur stands. Captain Lee^s estate is in 
7th mile, and Mr. Minniken’sut Baisan in 8th mile. 
Mr. Donald’s estate is in 10th mile. The Phigram 
r iver is crossed by a wooden bridge in 11th mile. At 
Katrai there is a road bungalow. Few supplies. 

The direct road is on the right bank. Hi miles to 
Manali,but the road was broken in two or three places. 
An alternative route of 14 miles can be taken etd Nug- 
gur (5,780'), where there is an Assistant Commissioner’s 
cutoherry and residence, also a forest bungalow and 
post office. The rente continues along the left bank, 
rising and falling often to Jagatsak (5,985')» where 
there is a road bnngalow and a post office. The Phari 
river is crossed, and eborily afterwards the road vtd 
Hamta pass branches off into Laboul. The river Is 
re-crossed by a bridge 105 feet near the road bungalow 
at Manali. There is a forest bungalow. Mr. Mae* 
key's estate and Captain Banon's estate is here. Few 
supplies; water plentiful. 

The road erosses to the left bank of the Biss and 
passes under the village of Basbist, where some hot 
springs exist. The road rises, passes the junction of 
the tterahi and the Bias in 28th mile, and crosses to the 
right bank of the Bias near Koti at 28th milestone* 
There is then a steep zigzag ascent. The road crosses 
again to the left bank at 80th mile, and agmn to the 
right bank in 31st mile. The ascent continues to Bala 
road bimgalow. Few snpplies; water plentiful. 

This march is made by a rough stony and steep road 
for 5 miles to the bead of the Botang pass (13,048')t 
ik9 boundary betwton Zulu and Lahoul at S7 aril*- 
sfose. 


n 


LAHOtTL. 


ISOi 


.The descent is 4 miles, and eroases the Chandra 
river (B. L. 10,355'} by a wooden bridge, 96 feet *]|^^ 
to the rest bungalow at Koksir. Few snpplies; f^ 
scarce. Boad leads op the Chandra valley for Spxti. 
The pass is open for six months. 
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17. Koksib (10,381') 



SCitTES IN SASUMIB AND LADAC. 


Route No. 56 —contd. 


19 SisP (10,1630 • 

Hi 

isu 

19. Gandia (10,282') 

71 

1391 

20. Kaiiiso OB Kyx 
LA na (10,832'). 

10 

1491 

21. Qimpb (10,508') . 

10 

1591 

22. SpmdbO (10,634') . 

7i 

1661 

23. Ziiizikbab(13/>60') 

Hi 

1781 


Tbe road follows tbe right bank of the Chandra 
rirer to the encamping ground at Sisn. Few luppUea 
and fuel scarce. 

From Sisn road continues along right bank of the 
Chandra. It ascends for 4 miles, and then desccndi 
to Gandla encamping gronad. Few supplies ; fuel 
scarce ; water plentiful. Tbakur Heera Cbund’s house. 
Buddhist monastery just above village. 

The road still follows right bank of Chandra, rising 
and falling considerably. At 65 miles there is a JnU 
bridge, 130 feet span across Chandra river into Kulu, 
and at 60 miles is the junction of the Chandra and 
Bhaga rivers {K. L 9,405^). The Bltaga is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, III' span, and the road follows its 
right bank. The Baling river is crossed by a bridge. 
Tbe village of Kaiiing or Kyclang with Moravian 
mission buildings is passed, and the road bungalow is 
sittmt^l jn«t beyond tbe 70th milestone from Sultan, 
pur. Kaiiing has a tehsil, post office, &c. Fuel, sup¬ 
plies and water plentiful. Tandi village is at the 
junction of the Chandra and Bhaga, whence a rente 
leads north-west to Triloknath dbarmsala vid Cbamba 
and to Srinagar vid Kishtwar, All supplies for 9 
stages towards Leh have, to be carried forward from 
Kaiiing. Tbe Shahsur monastery is above Kmliiig. 

Bead runs along right bank of Bhaga to the en¬ 
camping ground at tiimur (not KoUng). 

BmcI . .ns alimg right bank of Bhaga. A hill has 
split up and fallen like a great causeway into tbe 
river. Tbe road rum iip« and eroesM tbe Tokpo ravine 
by a bridge. The encamping ground is in tbe river 
bed near Sumdeo (not Dercha). A small dbanomla 
has been built. Percha is on tlm left bank opporite. 
A few suppliM. A raad rone benee to Leh vid Shinknl 
pau (16,723'). 

The road follows the right bank of the Bhaga river 
to I^Uio bridge (94 miles), 12,464, above mean sm 
level, and then erossee to the left bank, and follows it 
to tbe encamping ground at Zinxiubar. 


(N«..-Zln.lnbar t. .hew. on AH.. ShMl No. 4. (m tb.right b«k. b.t U i. on tb. Wt bub, «.4 H. ,..UI<» 
i. DUr tb. letter a in T.^chuni.) 


Z4. EAXiraa (1S,120')I 




1901 


The awent of Baiulneh. b«in«. Tr«k follow. left 
bank, and then crowe. to the right bank on lOIl milw. 
At 104th mile i.Sanj Dal, a pretty lake, 16,SSO' above 
mean eea level in .now clad hill.. Tho erwt 

of the BaraUcha >• I6P60’ at 105 milea On. track 
lad. Kintb down tha Chandra valley to Spiti, and tha 
track to Leh goa north-eat, paring Tnoan Tto. an 
open lake at 109 mila, 15,417' above mean m level. 

pen <• cloved to lwl«i mala for eight month., 
aod lower down the track pmei over tb. debiit of 
moontain. which b.vo ban iplit op into fagmmt. hy 
grat changa of tempaatim'. Th. enciuping gronnd 
at Kaylnng b uu left bank of Vuuan rirer. Ao .«p- 
plia. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No, 56 —confcd. 


25. Likgtt Sabcihj j 
(13,050'}. 


9-: 


200 ^ 


The track crossog the Yunan river in front of tlio 
encainpinj; to the rij^ht bank, and t!>ere is a gentle dcs* 
cent across a plain to the i'halagdanda or Boundary 
Rock at 118 imlos. The tr.ick continues across tlie 
plain to the S trchu river, and the encamping ground ia 
across this tributary stream and on its right b.tuk. 


The ordinary route is along the foot of the hills up 
the Tsavup nulla to the south, then crossing by % 
bridge to the right bank, and so to the boundary pillar 
(12S miles) between Lahoul and Ladak in all 7 miles 
at 13,845' above mean sea level. Hut, if the direct 
route by tlic fonl is practicable, the distance is only 
3 miles. The route up tha Tsamp nulla southwards 
for Tsho Morari is rough and difficult. No supplies* 


LADAK. 


26. CnATtGOT JCKTA 
(13,600'), 


27. SUMDO (15,522') . 


%S- Kiabgcui; (15.271'} 



6 


214 


Tlie tmeic for Lch follows the right* bank of the 
Tsarup riversiorthwards for 6^ miles to the encamping 
grotiiid at Chargot Jukta under a high cliff. 


232 


The track turns directly to the cast, and monnts 
l,5:iO'to a siddlo ovcilooking a valley on which • 
trial line was once cut. The trick then turns north 
lor 5 miles, and di-scciuU into a valley for tho en» 
comping ground at Sumdo at tho foot of the LaebuLiOg. 
Water; but no supplies or fuel. 


20 


252 


The ascent of the Lachalang is easy, rising 1,100 
fet*t in 1 mile from Sumdo ; tlie crest is open. 
was falling on I3tb ^*cptcluber 1892. The paas, 
HMs said, might have become impassable within 
ni;:iits, and usually all traffic is stopped for eight 
months in the ycat. The descent is easy for 7 wiles to 
tho Kanghbishnl gorge. Here are some sugar loaf 
shaped hills of great height, and masses have fall®a 
blocking the ravine down which the track is carried by 
stc.'p zigzags; the water finding its way below lb* 
.<<plMitcr«d debris, Tho country opens somewimt, aim 
follows the left- bank of tho stream to the junction o* 
three rivers. The Tozay stream is crossed, and then 
ihe Frize, when a steep ascent brings the trav'cller to 
Sumkhcyl fat 95 miles from Loh) on the edge of tlm 
Kiangclni plain. A level course for 4 miles over grt** 
luuds to tha KiaugcUu B. 0 . No supplies; water «ar^* 


29. BuKCHKt (15,374')' 


Th*- track continues over grass and somewhat 
s-ind. At Moicchy (5 miles) the lake was dry and 
deep in smd. Tho route is still over grass ® 
ntiles, when the track turns westwards up a ravine to 
the encamping ground. Water, but no supplies ot 
fu«*L Opposite Uukohen and to the east at a distao^ 
of abint 4 miles over the range of hills is Tsd^ . 
Cbamo or Salt Lake at an elevation of 14,906 f^ 
above mean sea level. The lake is covered with wild 
fowl, chiefly Brahminy ducks. The water is very bitt« 
and among the brine crystals are numerons red larv^ 
like miniature shrimps. The soil has evidently beW 
much worked for soda. The road to Puga borM a»d 
13J I 265i suipbar mines passes by the sonth of the Salt X^ake. 

(Nora.—The Rap«ha valleys are 14,000 to 15^100 feet. Climate severe. Air dry and mueh laHfled. 
herbage, and the hill'«idi*8 arc covered with a thoru bnib in patches. Papulation about 600 souls witn»n« »*•. 
4.000 Hqu.trc milec. People hvc in tents, tud set as earriera, their flocks of sheep and goats and haras <n 7*** 
as bvasu oi burd^u.) 
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ROCTBS IK KA8BMIII AKD tADAK. 


3c. (15,7760 


31. Oya (13,15G') 


32. UpsHT 


S3, MABSAT.ATfO 

(ii.oooO. 


3^. OrrAB lUoB 
(10,745). 


Rouie JVb. BS^concld. 


14 


16 


15J 


0 


9 


2791 


Tbo roate ii easy and IcTel for 14 milot to Dcbring 
onenmping ground. A few thorn buebot m fuel. 
Water noiurce. 


201i 


Tbeascrntto Tagalang crest it easy, ritii^r 1,600 feet 
in 2 miles. The descent is also and fslls for 
about 4,000 feet in 13 miles to Gya. Cultivation is 
again seen. There are a few houses Md a monastery, 
also a serai for n»tivo travellers. The eneampiiig 
ground U to the east of the Laina*a bouse. Ttiis is 
the first village met with since Siimdeo in l^houl over 
a distance of 113 miles. Any dilfioulty coutd bo quite 
overcome by arranging with Kashmir to send out 
supplies of dour, ghee, salt, firewood, and fodder frem 
Gya southwards for fire stages, and by carrying the 
same quantity forward from 8amdeo* 


310 


Tiic road follows the left bank of the Oya river, 
passing Miru half-way, and reaches Upthi ^-rai on the 
left bank of the Indus river after a fall of 1,760 
feet. Considerable cultivation, poplars, willows, and 
fruit trees. 30 miles from Lob. 


819 


The Indus river at Upshi in September is about 
50 feet wide, dowiug swiftly among large boulders and 
quite unfordable. It is trozen over in November. 
*ihe road to Msrsalang follows the left bank. At 6 
miles from Upshi is the Kgu bridge acroee the Indoe 
with two unequal spans of 20 and 6.) feet, loading np the 
Chionmj valley into Tankse and Cbangfbenoio. At 
I'rars-dang, there is moch cultivation. Kields are pro- 
p* rly marked off for the separate homesteads. Instead 
of halting at JfnrsaUng, it is better to go a mile or 
two further, and camp at the Ilimis monastery in a 
ravine to the west. At Himis, tlwre are from 600 to 
800 red Lamas and nuns. 


Tlieroad follows the left bank of the Indus. Changa 
is passed, and then the monastery at Tankna cornea 
into view. Cultivation is more estended m oneoBtera 
the Shusbot Karthtri. The Imlting place is in the 
(folab Regh, where thcie is a serai wjtb a rest boos# 
, for native travellers. IVopIc very friendly. Populatioa 
partly lluddhist. The locality it occupied during iha 
sc (ton as a grazing ground for Yarkandi traders, 
riicrc it a colony of Huh is in Uie village, who turned 
out fn ina9»9 w ith the women to show off their game 
330} of 


Tlie roots mns noKb west and still follows tha left 
l>ank, winding tlirnngh gnnlcns and d^'niarrated field 
which arc irrigatetl by many small cltannels. Tlie 
brtwdth of the valley of the Indus here is about 20 
miles, rising from a general level of lO.fiCO' at the river 
to about 20,OOp' at tlie crest of Urn moatitaia rang^. 
AtChaglamsir, there is a bridge, 7a feet span, aerota 
tito Imius, and the ronte turns northwai^ From the 
river it is about 4 miles into Ldi. The road passiur 
over a stony and aandy plain. l«h is tba ca|Htal ^ 
Ladak. It bos a fins baxaar, plenty of icnk, a fort, a 
palace, a dik bungalow and a loafdeocy, 1*^ M(»a* 
3^] vlas ouisioD alao have a •cttleswat beiik 
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SODTBS IN EASHNIB AND LADAK. 


Route No. 57. 

Simla to Jangi bt thb Hindustan and Tibet eoad and the Sotlm 

TALLEY LINE. 

Authority. —LbMessubier—.August 1892. 

(Ncvts.—T he Bind'Tibet road was commeDced in 1850 from Simla to Narkaoda (40 raik>8). It follows tbt 
watorshed of Jomna aod Satlej. It was aligned as a cart road by M^or Kennedy. The section from Masholmt 
throagh Hahasn to Bekhalti was handed orer during 1871-73 to the CItII authorities to be kept up by the Naliat 
State, when the old male track up and along Mahasa range waataken orer by Department Public Works.) 



Mtins, 


Stags. 

Interm e. 
diate. 

To»al. j 

Description. 


fiiMXA Cbvbcb Stbp 
(7,230'). 


1. Fior (8,176') . J 


S. Thboo (7,468') . 

8. MirmiKA (7,887') 
4. 27ABEAVDA (9,182') 


6i 

lU 

11 


Pass Sanjauli at 2nd mile; the tannel at 2i and the 
toll bar on a watershed at 4bh mile. Kennedy's road to 
..a left to Masbobra. Charabra bazaar at 6 miles; Kbapri 
^ bazaar (8,41*0') at 6^. Ddk ban^low at Fa|^u in 
Keonthal. Rood to Purala Kotkai joining Massouria- 
Rampar road at Raiengarh. 

Bekhalti inaction 13| miles^ where Kennedy's road 
from Masbobra throagh Mahasn joins in. In 1876, 
Mr. Cockerell kiUed with his horse at Hargntan cliff 
in 15th mile. Dftk bungalow at Tbeog, also small bazaar 
17* where supplies are procurable ; watershed. 


29 


Water for mules at 19 miles • cross watershed at 22^ 
and 24 miles. In 3865, at 25th mile, Mrs. bnnd, her 
horse, and syce killed. D&k bungalow at Muttianft 
in Keouthal. Supplies procurable; water plentiful- 


40 


Road enters Eomarsen at Salaro gbat, S2nd mils. 
B&k bungalow at Narkands ; small bazaar^ BriuldBg 
water li miles below towards Kombarsen. 


(NoTB.~7rom Narkaodt there is a track (aofloishpd) tid Stopar to Komsrsen (6,200'), falling nearly 4,000^^ 
6 miles, sod Iheoce a track for 4 miles, descending 3,900' to Lohribridge (2,587') across Sutlig river at bsogpa. Bet 
roots to Kola, No. M.) 


(Nora.^Ths Hiadostao-Tlbet road was continaed by Captain Hriggs from Narkanda along tbs watershed to 
Bangri (68 miles),when it was tomed northwards to the Tslley of the Sutlej to sroid the enow limit of theBImalsysa. 
This npper road of 68 miles In length from Sidfapor (o Deo wse sbandont-d as a through route in 1862. It is now 
mamtsined as aforni rood onljf. U is passable for laden mules with care. The track in places is only 4 feet *1^* 
and ail bridges hart to bs oros^ with caation. The stages art as under for this upper hnk or Driggs* forest roaur 
sis. 


BRIQQS’ FOREST ROAD. 


6.. Basj (8,887') 

10 

60 

Co, Eassbaia (9,604') 

8 

68 

7o. SiniOBi (8,648') . 

10 

63 


At Sidhpur (44 miles), the Sutlej ralfey line wbwk 
was made passable for moles in 1862 takes off. Boad 
fmrly level with exception of a portion in 46tb mile. In 
1889 Colonel LeMeasurier's horse fell over the eliff *6 
47th mile end was killed. The road is outrigged in 19 
places. DAk bungalow at Bagi. Supplies proenraUd- 

Road fairly level, except et 57th mile, ontrig^ed in 
twelve places. Water for moles at 56th mile. 
bongalow at Kaodrala. 

Road on a nniforjn grade. Ontrigged in ten placM 
Traveller's rest hoase at Sungri. Bo^ from Hossoorto 
op Sikri valley join.4 in, A few sopplies. 
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ftOlTTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Routt No. 57 —contd. 


So. Bahu <7,903') 

IS 

80 

Water for mules at 71 miles. Road ontrigged in ten 
: places. Demakhad bridge just restored after 25 years. 
Descent for half the way, then slight ascent to travel* 
Idr’s rest house at Uahli, over]oo]|ing Sutlej and Nogri 
valleys. A few supplies ; water plentiful. 

9o. Tatlich (6,345'). 

11 

91 

Road ontrigged in twenty-seven places. It follows 
north face of mountain to fialti at 86 miles. Then 
sUep descent into Nogri valley for 6 miles to Tatlecb 

1 forest bungalow. No supplies; water plentifnl. 

lOo. Dabdi' (9,480') . 

12 

103 

Road ontri^ed in seventeen places. It descends for 
24 tnil^ to Nogri bridge*(4,S90^). Hence the ascent 
is steep, and difficult np a tributary nulla for nearly 10 
miles to Darun forest bungalow. Water plentiful. 

1 

llo. D*o (7,200') 

1 

10 

113 

Rond outrigged in seventeen places. It descends for 
24 miles. A hi-ldge (7,430') across Damn nulla. There 
is a further descent to Manglad nver (6,300') at 7tli 
mile; width 06 feet in flood. After a steep ascent, the 
track follows the cliffs, and at 113th mile comes out 
at Deo near tlie 87th milestone of the Sntlej valley 
line within 3 miles of Serahan. 


SniLEJ VALLEY LINE. 


(Nori.—In 1863 the old hifrh rond 'hraat^h Kot^rh end Bempar to Serehaa was madepa»$abU for laden mulee, 
and called the Sutlej Talley llae. The iita^ca are as oader.) 


5, Kotoarh os Teas- 
IDAS (7,215';. 


10 


60 


At Sidhpsr, 44th miV, the old HindasUn and 
Tibet road, wliich wao abandoned In 1862 as a 
tbmngh rente, takes off. T)ie Sutlej vaUej road falls 
1,800 feet in 6 miles from Sidbpor to Kotgnrh. The 
d&k bnngalow is off the road. A misnon boose here, 
and a Department Public Works inspection bungalow 
at TUanadHr. 


(TToTs.—There la a ronrh track for 6 milex froni Kotsarh to Kepu and thence to T.abrl bridge, also a track for 
S miles from Kotgtrh tbrougU Komharsea to Luhri bn tgs. See route to Kulu No. Ad). 





6. Nibth (2,938') 

10 

60 

7. BAKPint (3,218'). 

124 

721 


Th« read descends for 8 miles to Bmrakbad (^700') 
and then ascends to Department Public Works inspect 
tion bungalow at iNirtb on left bonk of Satloj rirer. 
Few supplies. 

Road follows left bank of Sutlej river, crosses Xogri 
river at 67tli mile. Rampor, the capital of BUhahr, 
at 7Ik miles is 188 feet above Sutlej river bed. Jlmla 
bridge for crossing into Kuhi. Departnaent Public 
Works inspection bungalow at 721* 


(Nora. —The Satlej river ia crernrd at Bampor by ropt bridge 163 feet span to Jagatkbana in EtUa, wbsacs a 
track runs tid C^eo pass to Manglaor) 


8. OaobA (6,382') . 

1 

794 

a. SimiwAJ (fiJM') . 

lOi 

90 


Steep ascent for 54 miles out of 7 to Department 
Pablic Works inspecUon bnngalow Qaora. Sap* 
plies procurable from Dbar, li xniles luxrtb-east; water 
plentifab 

Bond ascends for 2^ miles to (^ikrdbar. and Uien 
dsteends for 3 miles to Ifanglad Imdge (4,844').' Hie 
rise is then 8,366 feet in 8 nulea to Deo at ^tb mile (st 
which point Briggs* or Upper Link Forest road (sea 
■actioo). For 8 miles then is a sl^t fall to Stoibaa 
D^artetoit Pobtia Works inspactifln brogalaer. 



EOnTIS IN KASHMIR AHO LASAt. 


Route No. 57 —contd. 

(NoTB.^lMtwArd of Sebftran the naule rckod wAg eompteted hj end of 18M to Roifi; bj the end of Ifl87 to I'ftQffi i 
bjr «nd of 1860 to Jongl. The old natiee traek haTin(t been followed for more than half the distance. The road endd 
at Lipi f 166 inilee)^ and 4| marches have still to be made good to reach Shipki, the terminna origtoallj proposed.) 

The road \» fairly level to the Mails cliff, where Sir 
A. Lawrence lost bis life in 1864. It then follows 
the native track op and down for 3 miles, and deseendi 
to the Kandlu nulls at 98 miles. At 100 miles a 
legend says that tlic Bani of Biahahr was thrown over 
the cliff by her subjects. At 101 miles Trtethitf 
and his horse were killetl in 1870. The road descends 
to Chaonda nulla (6,200^) at 10% miles, and ssosndl 
to Taranda Department Public Works inspection 
. Ill at 104 miles. Few supplies. Eastward of 

lO. TiBAVBA (7,l60') I 14 1 104 j Taranda the coolies are chiefly women. 

A steep descent to Soldangsh nulla 1^ 

mtlert. Then ascent to the forest bungalow at -Kacbar 
(113 miles). There is a Department Public Works 
inepoetion bungalow at Paonds (108 miles). The 
Sungra Deodar Forest begins at 110 miles. Few 
I I supplies { water plentiful. Coarse grass near Naebar 

aI. Naobar (7|148 ) 9 * 113 bungalow which kills hones, mules, Ac., quickly. 

A steep descent for 3 miles to the bridge at Wangtn (5,123'). The bridge is 103 feet vpaA. 
Department Public Works inspection bungalow at 115 miles. Mis6. Uebsch lost her life >636 
here when riding with Mr. Paul. 

« .1 Wsngtu the roed from Mossoorie oii Sh&hil pass joins in, and crosses the Sutlej riverby this bridtc 

SM cuotiaaes etj Bhabeh pass ioto Spiti.) 

Frotn Wangtu the Hindustan and Tibet road followe 
the right bank of tlic Sutlej river. A long timber 
gallery outrigged from the rock carries the road 
through the gorge, and the track continues to Cbagaon» 
whence the ascent is by sigzags to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at Urni. Few eupplieej 
12| I 125* ( water plentiful. 


12. 0E*I (7,835') 


IS. Roei (9,1080 


14. Pafoi (9,169') 


15. Bararo (9,2220 - 


16. Jax« (9i94S0 


101 


10 


136 


146 


154 


161 


The Tala nulla is crossed at 127 milet. The track 
for the most part ascends to the Mesang cliffs (9,703') 
at 134 miles, paasing Kashti cliffs at 131. ^nang 
forest at 132. The road descends along cliffs fof 2 
miles into Rogi Department Public Works iuspeetioo 
bungalow. Few supplies; water plentiful. 

The rmul is* carried along the Kitirang, Bog! and 
Cbini cliffs to Cbini at 139 miles. At Cbini ii the 
house (now in ruioK), which was erected for Lord 
Dnlliousie in 1851. Here also is the grave of Brevet* 
Captain Apperley, R.U.A., who died here on 1st July 
1845. There is a descent to the Malgun nulla (8,711) 
at 1441 milee, whence road rises to Department Public 
Works iuspectioo bungalow at 146 miles. So|^li6f 

---I — ' jobtainsblej water plentiful. 

(Nora.—The Gaietteer shows ■ route from Chiol vid O^nn to Saafnaia, which I do not think Is cormet ) 

The road riaas for 1 mile for the Kasfaang cliffs, and 
then descenda fw 2 milee to the Kaabang finlla 
(8,1^')* It riaee agidn to the Gimebaog cliffs (9,600') 
at 151 miles, and reaches Raraog at 154. FewsuppUe* 
and wator plentiful. Ko bungalow. 

The road is level to the Department Public Works 
godown at Jangi in 161st mile. The read ends at 
165 miles, and then the trace descends to the Upt 
nulla at 168 milee. There is a g^radual riss thmics to 
Kanatn at 176 ailm. Thors lemidn 4i lasrchis ^ 
bs made Into Shipki on tbs Isft baalu 
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KODTKS IN KASHHis AND LAdIk. 


BOUTS No. 58. 

Simla to Lia (bt Sakhan, th> Pbbn Vailbt, Sfiti, Lahool, Shihxal 
Pass, and ZANKSiB). 

Anthorxtie».~ Bodtb Book—Montgomkrib. 


Stef e or balting*plscs. 

Disvasob 

IB MiaiB. 

Dcseriptioo, 4ke. 

Interme* 

diets. 

ToUl. 

SiHIA 

TO 

11. NAOHAB , . 1 


117 2 

See Boute* Noe, B9 amd 67. 

12. Yahopa . • 1 

18 0 ^ 

132 2 

A village at the head of the Babeh valley; supplies 
scarce ; sufficient for ci^ bt days should be brought from 
Sarbiin; coolies procurable j eroie the Sntlej at 
TVangtu at & miles; the river here is about 90 feet 




broad, right hank rery steep; the road then ng-aags ap a very steep hill, and passes Beaee (three 
honses^, and Kutgson, a smell village. Tartars bring ponies this road; hot between the Sntlej and 
Yangpa it is rocky, and in ma^ places too narrow for laden ponies. Early in the seison (April 
and May) scorpions abonnd at Tsngpa. 

Ho village; grass, fuel, and water abondsnt; road 
tolerably good, and fit for laden poniee, winding 
^roogh magnificent forests of fir ; very good bear> 
shooting in neighbourhood. 

A hslting-plsce at the foot of the Babsh Pass; AmI 
most be ooUected abont half>way, as noos Is pro- 
mrsbie; water plentifol; road as in last 
Care sboold bs taken to clear the groaad «f w 
the I 


IS. MlTLUNd • 


14. PlUSA 



long grass, which bams easily st the end of 

15. Lttbba • I is 0 I I No rUlsgs; fael and water plentifol; eemmenes tbs 

sseent of the Babeb Pass (15,000 feet); <mi leaving 
Ptiasa at first it is tolerably assy, hot near the 

.summit the roed becomes very steep; ia April 
and May stepa have to be cot in the ioe; later, when the snow has melted, the ixm ie rog^ 
and atony, very diffieolt for laden p<Hiief. High dilfs of clear bine ice form the ri<^ of tibe 
mountains nbove the Babeh Pass, the scenery changes considerably as the Peen valley ia eoterad; 
otter sterility pervades both hill and dale, while m the Babeh valley the slopes of the moontelna 
are covered with magnifloent traaa almost to the snow. Ibes are found near LorA sod op the 
Nakht>i'Kur valley. 

16. Mitth • . I U 0 I A snell village; coolies and a few suppliw proew- 

abte; road tolerably guod, ascending the wide abiag> 
Ij valley of the Peen ri w. 

A lares village; suppltea and eooliea procorahle; road 
ae in last stage; pass Tilong, wh«e the oodiaa are 
changed; at 8 mika the road either ero aaa a th* Faen 
at ‘niong, or cootinoes op Uie left bank. 

A vOlaga; oooliaa and a few toppliaa nroenrahlsf 
rnad fair, runoing down the Pasn; enaa um Flamehn 
socm af^ leaving Sonam (op ^ vdl^ of the 
Paraeho to the nortb-wast there is vary good Ibaoi 


17. SrvAM 


18. LxDAiro 



U 0 




166 3 


8 0 




174 3 


16 0 




190 3 
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B0UTI8 IN KA3Bm{R AND LAdXn* 


Rcntn Nq, 68 —eqntinaed. 

then joint the rente vii Chiui and Lio, and prooeeda up the Spiti to Iiidang. (Net Soate 

iro.87.) 


I 9 . fiivesix 0 . I 10 0 I A Tillage; toppUes and coolies procurable; road 

£00 2 bat stony in places, running up the Spiti Talley, 
which is eitremely well'Cnltivated; pass Kssi, where 
coolies are chimged, at 6| miles, and cross the Spiti 
nesr ^ngrik; ponies snd yaks are oblig^ to ford the riTer; at the bridge, the rood to 
9 id the Paning Pass and Rupshu is left. (J3es EouUNo. 57.) 


210 2 


£0. Hal e • I 10 0 A Tillage situated just aboTe junction of the Gyundi 

and Spiti rivers; supplies and coolies procurable; 
road on table-land, rnnning up the right bank 
of the rirer, good for laden ponies all ^ng this 
Talley; cross the Qyau<3 I; coolies are changed about half-way. 


21. Kioto 


12. Lvaam 
(18,896 ft) 



£19 2 


A small village; coolies andafew supplies procur* 
able; road as in last stage, crossing the Spiti near 
its junction with the Lagudarsi river. 


A good‘sised village; supplies and coolies must he 
I taken on for four marches; road good, on high tables 
land, from 2 to 3 miles wide, running op the left bank 
of the Spiti, until the river is crossed, under Luear; 
eooliea are changed at Uanai. passed about 8 mnea. Capital chikor and wild duck ahooting in the 
Spiti valley. 


98 . KtvzkU Pass 
(TOP op) 
(14,931 ft) 


10 0 


239 2 


An easy ascent to the sammit, fit for laden ponies; 
near the lop the rood turns up to L4h vid the Bara 
Lacha Pass, vit., Sbigri to Chandra Dal 14 miles; to 
Topo Kotna 14; to Topo 9; to Zingxiugbar 11 milei^ 


aad thenoe by Roote No. 66 Good ibex ground all about the Kdnsam Paas. 


24 Shiobi 


11 0 


260 


2 


No village;^a halting>place in the Ti»ll^ of the 
Chn odra; descend by a tolerably easy road to the bahk 
I of the river, down which the road runs. 


26. Chatalv 


12 0 


262 2 


tbeM is a road to Dbarmsila «»4 the Kulu 


A bal^ng'place on the left bank of the Chandra, 
nearly opposite to old Koksir ; road difficult pasring 
through a wild country, precipitous mountain spare 
runiiing down to the water's edge. From Chatalu 
valley as follows:—(6es No. ^). 


Cbixa 

Jaoatsak 


18 0 

12 0 


A halting.place; no coolies or supplies; road difflouK 
and sto&y, ascending from the river for 6 miles, thra 
a lox^ descent to Cheka. 

A smali village on the left bank of the Bees; rosd 
very difficult and stony, descending gradually. From 
Jagatsak, Dharmsdla is distant 10^ iiulea»B»d the 
Kola valley. 


26. KoxsiB 


18 0 


875 2 


k*nk ti the Chandra, which iacfoesed under Kekrir. 


A village situated on the right bank of the Cbandim 
cm a small plateau at the foot of a very lofty miMiBl* 
lun; suppllee and fuel scarce; water s^ coolies |nfO- 
oorabla; the road ae in last sta^ foUowing up tb» left 
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ROUTES IN KASBUfa AND LADIk. 


Route No. 58 —concluded. 


27. SiBU . 

28. Qandla • 

29. Kailino 

30. Kulakg 

31. Ling Ktun 

Bide of tlie river, for 
(See Route iTo 56 ) 


9 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 



three days. 


284 2 
292 2 

302 2 
314 2 


325 2 


' See Route No. 59, 


• See Route No. 56, 


A halting-place, situated in the fork at the junction 
of the Ling Kyun with the Bhiga; road tolerably 
good, nmnhig op the left l>auk of the suppliea 

and coolies must be taken from J)Hrcha, on the opposite 
1 he road to L^h vid the fiara Lacha Pass paeses through Darcha, 


32. Pat.A MAO , 
(11,900 ft.) 

83. SniNEAL Pabs 
(South side). 

34. Laeiko • 


35. Eabgia , 

36. Maliko 

37. Sablbh . 


6 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 I 



331 2 

341 2 

353 2 

361 2 

871 2 

380 2 


path runs up its valley by the Marang La into Rupsha. 


A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road 
tolerable, running np the valley of the Ling K^un 
stream. 

A halting-place j no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road for 
8 miles up the valley of the Ling Kyun, then up a 
dismal pass between high hills. 

A halting-place at the northern bsse of the Sbinkal 
Pass ; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road tolerably easy 
on both sides of the pass, crossing the summit about 
half-way. 

A village; supplies and fuel proem able; road toler¬ 
ably easy; laige herds of sheep and yaks graze about 
Kargia. 

A village; supplies and fuel scanty; road good, down 
the right bank of the Luna Sampu. 

A small villap; supplies procurable in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; fuel rather scarce; road indiflermt, crossing the 
Luna Sanipd soon after leaving Maling; about half-way 
a targe stream from the east joins the Luna Sampu; 


88. Lanq Tabs 

8 0 




388 2 

89. Rest; 

7 0 




396 2 

W Padak 

11 0 


Totai, 

••• 

406 2 

Abd thsbcb to L4h 



BY Routs No 10. 




A halting-place by the banks of the Luna Sampd; 
no supplies; fuel very scanty ; road difficult in places, 
running down the river^s edge; the Luna Sampu ia 
crossed by a swing bridge abont 3 miles from Sarleh. 

A village; supplies procurable; road tolerable, still 
pursuing the course of the river, which is crossed by a' 
swing bridge at JEteru. 

A village built on a mound 80 feet high with a fort 
situated in a fertile valley 3 or 4 miles wide; supplies 
plentiful; road tolerably good; pass Munf at If, and 
Bardung at 3 miles. The Tibetin kings of Zankutr 
used to reside at Padam ; the fort is garrisoned by a 
few Eashmfr sepoys. A road turns oil to Surd (9 
marches), and to Ropsbu by the Sbab Budbung Pass. 
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ROUTES IN EASBilfR AND LADXk. 


BOUTE No. 59. 

Simla to Srinagar bt Kotgarh f (^^otang Pass, Tahdi, 

^ J^AlAkSH j ' 

AND KiRHTwIr.) 

Authorities. —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Lieut. Egberts—Route-Book. 


DiSTAVCB IV 1CII.M. 


SUge or hftUing-plac«. 


Descriptioa, &c. 


Inter- 

medute. 


Total 


1. Maha&(^ 

OR PAat^ 12 


10 0 


10 0 


through the tanoel at 2^, and take road to 


On the Tibet road; supplies procurable in saan 
qoantites; mad level and good* passing througk a 
beautiful mountainous country, towards the end ef 
the march the hill sides are well wooded; piH 
Fagd at 3i miles. 


S. Tbcoo 

(7.400 ft.) 


8. MatiXna 

(7.700 ft). 


7 4 


17 


4 


Supplies and water procurable; ro id good, the deaenk 
from Fagd to Theog is continuous, passing aloi^ 
bare hill sides, very steep and p''ecipitons; seeneiy 
everywhere beautiful. 


11 1 


28 6 


Supplies procurable in small ^lUanti’^ies; water pleati- 
ful; road as above, in plnce'^ nr.rrow. with precipttoai 
kbuds, passing through a partially wooded country. 


4- NaBKAVDA . 


11 1 


39 6 


A small baz4r, most pictnresquely situated; suppKsi 
and water procurable; road as above, passing ftw 
the greater part of the way through a well-woodid 
forest; scenery grand. 


A small place; supplies and water procurable; retd 
good; pass under the Hattu mountaiu (10,469 feit)» 
and leave the Tibet road at miles; tbe descant to 
Kotgark from Narknnda is almost continnous. Alto* 
nonaries hare been residing at Kot^rh for some years. Tea cultivation is pmettosd with 
success. The d&k bungalow is at Kotgarh, 2 miles below tbe road; this is the haltiDg*^aes wi 
rovfe to Dharuasdla, but Thdoadar is tbe stage for travellers going along Tibet road. 


8. Kotgarh or 
ThInapab 


11 0 


60 6 


Tbe route from Kotgarh to Maoglaor md Dalarsh is as follows:— 

Miles. 

Eoscarssk . • 4 A small village; supplies and coolies must be collected; wstof 

plentiful; encamping ground limited; road bad, but prsc* 
ticable for laden mules throughout, descending for 14 mile to the »a/a (bridged), after eroesisg 
which there ia a steep ascent. There is a road eid Stuper direct from Narkandato KomeniWb 
only 6 miles zlg-iagging down an unbroken descent of nearly 4,000 feet, but tbe longer rente to 
to be preferred. 


Dalarsh 


94 


A pretty little village; suppliee and water procniable ;go^ 
I camping gronnd, a small rest^tionse: a long and steep deeeew 
! of 2,500 feet for 4 miles to valley of Sotiej, mostly fhiw^ 
fields. Near the river the ground is much more level, and there are large patches or rice toad. 
The river is crossed by a wooden bridge, 180 feet span, at Sangpa; a long and steep aecent to 
Daiarth of nearly 4,000 feet in 4 miles; a trying march ; road fit for ridiug. 
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Kul’TBS IN XASBMfK AMD LAdIk. 


Route No. 59—continued. 


ChoX ... 7 SeTenlffmaU vUU^et;afew sappliM and coolie* procnrsble | 

water plentiful; encaiuping ground tolenblj level, fur 1} 
mile aeceuUa enaily, then descend* 8 mile* to tb« itrium, wbiob 
is crossed by a good bridge, afterwards a slight ascent to Choi, an eusj march. 


KoT ... 9 Asinallvillage;supp1ieeeaany procarableintbeneighboarb«>od| 

water plentiful; encamping grunnd limited; road tolerably 
KOod h 11 the way, descending for uiil«-s to the stivam 
(bridged), after crossing which there is a st^dj ascent for 8 miles, then level till within a mile 
of Kot, when it crosses a deep gi< n. Hoad fit for riding. 


JlBBl OB Bosala 11 A temple; few supplies procurable from the adjacent villages; 

water plentiful; road tolerably good; a steep Hscent for 4 
miles to the top of the Jnluri Pas* (eIevat>ou 11,800 feet), 
then a steady descent to Jibhi, cx^ing the uala by a bridge at 9 miles. Jibbi a pretty village; 
a rest‘hous6. 


MabOLAOB 


Total 


6. NiBIT 


(3,400 ft.) 


7. Eamp^b (5,700 ft.) 



Follow course of stream; an easy march; small rillsge; sup¬ 
plies, coolies, aud water procurable; road guud for ridiug. 


60 6 


the Sutlej, up which the road theu runs ; nala bridged, 


A small village on the banks of the Sutlej; t*-w 
supplies; water procurable; road broad and in good 
ord>T; a steep descent for 5 miles to the va!^«y of 


73 2 


The capital of Bnaabir, and residence of the rija of 
that territory; supplies and water procurable;a 
laige barodari for travellers; road go^, cross the 
jUacbnra at li mile and the Kogri at 7 miles. The 



town of Rampur is situated 138 feet above the left bank of the Sutlej, at ibe westeru base of a 
lofty and nearly perpendiculwr mountain. 

8. Absua « *j ^ M A village ia Kulu; supplies and water procurable; 

80 3 good eDcauYpiiig ground; rroes tbe Sutlej at Ham- 
pur by a rope bnd;;e, about ISO feet in length ; the 
road then ascends n very steep bill for about 5 milet; 
short 2 ig-zap 8 through a forest, after which it descends gently to Ariua. 

9 SibIn (6,000 ft.) I 13 0 I A village in Kulu, half-way op the Dhol Paaa; sop- 

‘ ' 92 8 pliee and water procurable; r<iad good, des<wndiiig 

gradually for 5 miles to the Karpan ; several villages 
are passed tn On leaving the rirer there i* a 

itecp ascent for 1 mile ‘hen enter. ■ gorge, leading into a beautiful rrilej: rt*] for about 

a mile, after which the shouhler of a moontain is ascended by ser, eteej, short lig-iag. j one 

side of hill is a deep, well-wooded ravine; on tbe other s tremendoas torrent, mnning down at a 

fearlul incline from the plateau of Simn, which ie a magniacent plain abont 1 mile in length, and 
from 160 to 4(0 j • -ds in breadth, with a pretty streem winding through it; this pUin la surround¬ 
ed on three sides by lofty and steep hills; daring the rains it is swempy, but et other leuoiw it 1. 
covered with the most luiariaiit graas. 

10 Thab OB BatBAB I 9 I A few hot. et the foot of tbe Dhol Faa : snppliee 

' 101 B ecen-e; water procnrsble; for a mile after leevtug 

Siren, the road liee over a level P^ia, aad then 
, ascends tl,e Dhol Pkse by very etsep rig-a^ nacb. 

ins the crest at 3 miles; immedistely on the other side there is a beantifal nadnlariag ^ ‘•"A 
elar of trees, and covered with Intnriant grass; a splen^ place for an eBea mpmenh wood 
and water in immediate proiimity; there b then a steep dsHmnt throogb a wdl-wooded focait for S 
miles to Thar- 
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BOUTBS IN KASHlcfB. AND LAdXk. 


Route No, 59—continued. 


11. Uabolaob (5,718 

ft.) 


12 0 


113 


A small village below Placb; water procnrsble j 
8 road desceuds gradually through a forest^ with cul¬ 
tivation here and there; the road from Kotgarh viA 
Ual^eh, described above, joins in at the Chata. 


A village and rest-house, situated on the left bank of 
12. Lasji . • 8 2 I the Synj at its junction with the Ciiata, and about 

— —- 121 6 200 yards above its c'*Driuence with the Beas; few 

supplies proeumble; water abundant; road broad and 
in good order, with several steep ascents and decents; nalns bridged j follows Tirer Tirta or Cbata 
along a deep gorge to Larji, where the Chata joins the &iingr{. 


A small bazar and old fort In ruins; few supplies 
procurable; wnter abundant; encampiug ground 
extremely limited j a bungalow; road very fair, run¬ 
ning along the valley of the Beas for some distance, 
about 1,000 feet above the liver; cross the Synj on leaving Larji, then ascend for li mile, pass 
Dilasni at 6» and cross the Beas (200 feet wide, current swift) at 9 miles. There is a tea plantation 
At Bsjaora. 


13. Bajaoba (6,484 ft.] 


12 1 


133 6 


14. SultInpUb (4,043 
ft.) 


8 6 j The C ipital of Eulu is situated about 200 feet above 

142 4 the right bank of the Beiis, just. beyond the confluence 
of that river with a large mountain torrent; supplies 
and water plentiful; a good haraddri, and ground 
Adjoining for a camp J country richly cultivated; road level aud good, runniog up the right bank 
of the Beas, the valley of which is here from li to 2 miles broad ; pass Samsi at 4, and^Bile at 8i 
miles. Population 4,000. 


16. Haoab (5,780 ft.) I 13 0 


155 4 


at 5, Kois at 6, Krarsu at 71, and Loraon at 


A small civil station; suppli 'sand water abundant; 
road good, passing over a slightly hilly country;on 
leaving Suitanpur, descend by an easy flight of steps 
to the Beis, which is theu crossed: pass Seobaugh 
111 miles. 


16. Jagatsak 

8 6 


(5,983 ft.) 


164 2 


miles. There is a magnificent cascade here. 
9*4 Cheka. (8»e So^e No, 58.) 


A small village on the left bank of the Be&s; few 
supplies; water procurable ; country very beautiful; 
ro^ good, running up the left bank of the river; 
pass Sursae at Si, Kirjao at 5i, and Gojra at 71 
From Jagatsak there is a road to Cbatalu, in Lahoul, 


7. Babwa • .] 8 6| A village; supplies and water procurable; road good; 

172 7 at 4 miles cross the Beas by a bridge of 180 feet 
span, aft^r which the road winds through a roagiu- 
flceot forest over slightly undulating ground. The 
valley is here about Ik mile broad, with beautiful scenery and splendid climate. It is necessary to 
take supplies and coolies from Barwa, before crossing the Botang Pass. 


18. Rahla . 

(9,000 ft). 


the Kulu valley. 


6 0 


177 7 


A small encamping ground at the foot of the Botang 
Pass; DO supplies; water plentiful; road good, ascend- 
insr gently, and following the right bank of the Be4s 
through most beautiful scenery. Bahia is the bead 


From Sult4npur there is another road to Bahia, running up the right bank of tht Beas, as 
follows 


Dwara 12 miles. 

Munauli.. , 13 „ 

Bahia .10 „ 


Both roads meet near Barwa; in the vicinity of their junction there is a good-sized plnteau well 
Adapted for a Banitsrium. 
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ROUTES IN KASHHfa AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 59 —continued. 

19. Koesir . . 14 0 A tUIav® in Lahoul, situated on the right btnk of the 

(10 261 ft.) ' ——— 191 7 Cbandra, on a small plateau at the foot of a very 
* lofty mountain; supplies and fuel scarce ; water pro* 

curable. On leaving Bahia the ascent of the Rotang 
Pass is commenced, passable for laden animals, either by a flight of steps 4 miles i>t length, or by a 
very bad zig-zag; in August the pass is clear of snow ; elevation of theciest 16,200 feet; the descent 
on the other side'is in places steep, crossing numerous hill torrents; at the foot the Chan*ira ia 
crossed by a primitive bridge ab-ut 200 feet span; the bridge is made of birch twigs and is practi* 
cable for laden sheep. Lahoul is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans. From Koksir there is a road to 
Dankar. (See £ouie No. 58.) 

20 Sisij .901 ^ small village on the right bank of the Chandra; 

(9 938 ft.) - 200 7 supplies and fuel scarre ; water proem able; rond very 

’ bad in places, rnnning up the bank of the river ; sieep 

ascents and descents occasionHlIj ; the five hill torrents 
are crossed by small rickeiy bridges; scenery wild and drear,; pass Tailing at 51, and Surtong at 
8 miles. 


21 Gandla ,.80 I A village situsted on a well-cultivated plateau, on the 

(10 300 ft.) * -_ 208 7 right bank of the Chandra; coarse atts, barley, and 

^ * sheep procurable; waWr plentiful; road still following 

I the bank of the river> which becomes somewhat wider, 
is tolerably good, one or two bad ravines have to bo crossed; pass ttnpsnng at aj and Banling at 6 
miles: two of the torrents are bridged. . 

From Gimdla there is a difficult road to DharmsAla, making the Utter place m four marchoa, or 

about 55 miles. 


22 Tanpi . 7 0 A villsgesitoatedattbeconfluenceof IheChandraand 

* * * ___ 216 7 Bh4ga; supplies and water procurable; the road 

following the right bank of the former river, leads 
oTer a small plain for about a mile, then ascends snd 
passes along the face of recks, very difficult snd narrow in : at 6 mlka BbAga U crowKd 
by a good bridgc lost above its junctiou with the Chandra j after joining thsM two rivers are known 
bv the name of Chandra Bhdga or Chenib; joat boftOT reaching':^di, tb« Whea off to 
L5h by the Shinkal Pass and by the Barn L«cha Pass. (See Monies Noe. 68 and 66.) 

23 Jabea , . 14 0 A Tillage on the right bank of the Chenib; supplies 

’ * ‘ 229 7 and water; road very fair, running down the rigbt 

bank of the river ; past Tosang at S, Mailing at 6, and 
Saosa at 8 milea. From Jama there is a route to 

Chamba and Dalbousie. 


▲ Tutta^twath 12 8 A large Tillage, with aereral other Tilltgee in the 

(o 566 ft) _ ■ — 248 2 neighbourhood, on the left bank of the Chenib, 

' supplies and water plentiful; road e»py a«'d good ; pase 

Kamri at 4, leare Lohonl at 6. and cross the Cbeoib 
.t 0 miles There is a «ry holy Hindd temple st Triloknstb, a great plan of pilgriinsge 

l?ereis»?.Ttereative WlromTriloko^thto Sauoh, which i. generelf, follow*!, a. the 

other route is dangerous in places. It is aa follows : 


UnAptfa . 


UlTAB . 

(10,216 ft.) 


A yillage situated near the conflnenee of thelBondf and CkenAb j 
few supplies procurable ; witer plentiful; road tolanble; eroas 
the Chenib st li miles and the Bendi at the end of Uw match. 
There is a enriona Hindd temple at Udapnr. 

I Eight or ten hooies on the right bank ol the Beadf; giain 
I suppliee not to be depended on. but shoep, cattle, and water 
pleni iful; road very difficult at first, afterwards tolerably good; 
cross the Bend! about half-way. 

A few hots on the right bank of the Bendf | fuel and water 
procnrable, but no snppUm; country tolerably well ooltiyated i 
read very fair: crom the Bendf about haK-way. 



S0UTK8 IN KABBHffi AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 69 —continued. 

liltAS • . • I 16 No hoiU6»A supplies or fuel, but water procurable; road 

difficult, a long it^p asoent to the top of the Gardbar Pass 
(elevation between 17 and 18,000 feet); then a very difficult 
descent, almost impracticable for ladt^n coolies, footsteps have 
to be out in the snow, which is perpetual on this pass; the last 2 or 3 miles the d« scent is 
somewhat easier, but very stony. 


Batsob . 

(11,633 ft.) 


LioHxr . 

Savch 

(7, 886 ft.) 

Total 

26. Uabobaob 

26. TxKDt 

27. Shqb 

28. Kobai 


29. Savch 

(7,886 ft.) 


20. Kxlab 

(8.411 ft.) 


21. Dabwas 

(8,42^9 ft.) 


6 


10 


58 

9 

IS 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 


A few shepherds* hats; fuel and water, but no supplies 
procurable; road tolerably’ good. 

A smtll village; supplies scarce: water procurable; road 
t4ilerably g>KMi. 

A village on the right hnnk of the Chennb; supplies and 
water procurable; road tolerably good, following the course 
a mountain torrent. 


251 2 

264 2 

276 2 
284 2 

293 2 


301 2 


Coolies and supplies procurable; road tolerable. 


A village; coolies and supplies. l*i 
about half-way. 

Cross Chenab. 


Salgraon 


A village on right bank of Chendb. Coolies and 
supplies. From i>auch there in n route to Chamha 
Sid Haile and THea^ also paths to Tuan and Chaeanif* 


A village near the right baitV of the Cbendb; sup* 
plies and water procurable; road difficult, quite 
impracticable for horses; pass Pbinra at 3 and Mocbe 
_ «... .. . A . • 51 miles; some of the torrents are bridged. 

From EUar there u a route to Chaiuba sid Alwas and Tfsa. {See Route Fo, JO.) 


6 0 


807 2 


A Ivge village near the right bank of the Chenab; 
suppliM and water plentiful; a store-house capable <»f 
sheltering 80 to 800 men; road tolerably good at 
, . ..A i.- 1 . • . » »teep descent down the rugged face of a 

hiH to a rapid stream, which is crossed by a bridge just below the village. Between this and 
Triloknath fine deodar trees yow. Pass Hugal (six bouses) and Purgwal (seven honses) at 2 
miles, Kuryasat 2| miles, and Oust! at 3* miles. Road passable for hill animals with light loads, 
except near Darwas. 

From Darwae Uere ie a path to Bern vid Dahoeo and Foat La. 

22. Abhpabi • . I 10 0 I A village on the right bank of the ChenAb ; some 

supplies; road tolerable; pass Luj at 2, and leave 
the Chamba territory at 4 miles. Tlie hills on both 
. sides become lower as the river is descended. Boa<l 
passable fw hill animi ight loads with difficulty j water plentiful at intervals of a mile 

or so the whole way. 

^OUl • . ] 1 A moderatesixed village; supplies and water plen¬ 

tiful; a swing bridge over the Chenab bere; n>ad 
fair the whole way and practicable for animals with 
, light roads. Sole has sixteen houses and 120 men,and 
stands above a well-cultivated and perfectly level plateau, 1 mile long by 400 yards broad, on 
right bank of river. Plateau would make an exceUent camping ground for a brigade. 
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fiOUTBS IN KASHHfa AND LAoIk, 


Route No. 59—concluded. 


84. GulIboabh • I 6 0 I A small square fori with round corner towers j it is 

334 2 built of alternate oourses of stone and timber plastered 
over, is garrisoned by 12 Kashmiris, and is situ- 
1 attd at the junction of the Chendb and Padar rirers; 
on the left bank is Atoli, connect by a rope>bridge; the wooden bridge which ezis^ for some 
years was carried sway by a flood in 1865. Road along right bank tolerable: hills rocky and 
precipitous opposite Oulabgarh. Thera is a route henoe to lAh vtd valley of Padar river and 
Padam. {See No, 10.) 


85. JfiAB 


4 0 


8382 


A village about 400 feet above the Chendb; suppUee 
procurable in the neighbourhood; water plentuul} 
ro^ tolerate, passing through a good deu of oulti* 
vatioo. 


Snowy mountains close on both sides of river. The path to Kishtwdr is impassable for maoj 
months in the winter: there is another path along the river side which people som^mes 
travel by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. 


86. SXBI OB SiBXBI . 

10 0 


(8,700 ft.) 


848 2 

87. Lidbabi . 

7 0 




365 8 

88. Ptab 

7 0 


(6,320 ft.) 

- 

362 2 

89. Basra 

9 0 


(6,150 ft.) 


871 2 

40. Kishtw.(b 

12 0 


(6,000 ft.) 



Total , 

... 

883 2 

Fbok KisbtwIb to 



SRUrASAR, «w 



Boxttr No. 88, 




A few deserted hooses; no sopplies ; road fair, as¬ 
cending gradnally to Sireri, which is abont 2,000 feet 
above the Cheuib. 

Ko soppUes; a bad encamping ground by the aide 
an avaUnebe; road eztremriy bad, along a roekj 
faill-stde, keying 1,500 or 2,0U0 feet about the river. 
Very fatiguing for coolies. 

Six or eight honses; neither supplies nor eocdles 
obUiDabte ; camping ground in a ravine below village | 
hills steep and rocky; path very bad. 

A few booses j fnel and water abundant; animlies 
scarce; road bed along the wooded aides of hills 
overhanging the Cbendb. 

Boad easy, except in one or two places^ which would 
be difficult for laden animals. 

yoTB.~I>rew aavs Xiahtwtr to Galibgarb fa ferty'etebt mUi^ 
or frar marobaa. Pint dajr to Bacrm, path prfncipellv tbroBfh 
foreata. bat oeeaatoeallj akof taa roekr boa of a Ul). wra 
manr apt and downa, aad nneb cwriDf In aod oat of tba 
nvieeSf aoativ among wooda. For ibo next two oe 

mert tse rood fa aimilar, tet tha baigbta to ^ab are 
graatar. '1^ rivar fa tdf^ by ettflb, aod to avoid thorn, tha 
riaao to mat haigbta. In om march thara fa an asacnt 
of 1,600 feat. The rood in maar parts is dlflopft, co marfii ss 
sseaodiflf maev bsndrad feat aereae aaaooth alopat of vom ; 
wbarc ool roa^ foraat iwamUa, 5et UtUa aolUvathm. The 
dtmata of Padar la aavm. 


BOXTTE Bo. 60. 

Ska«d(} to Astok (bt tbb Banok La). 
Authority. —^Vionb. 


Btsfe or baltiag-pieea. 

Doravos xv nasa. 

Deeeriptios, he. 

Intarms. 

diate. 

Total 

1. KutbISba 

18 

... 

) 

2. SXAZOHAX . 

IS 

81 

^ fm . iouu So. n. 

2. SnoABTANa 

6 

37 

s 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdIk. 


Eoute No. 60 — continued. 

4. Camp (at poot op 6 43 At miles road to the Banok La tarns up a defile to 

BAifOE Pass). the right, that to the Alumpi La coDtinuiog straight 

on ap the Sbigartang stream. After an ascent of 
about 6 miles, the encampment is reached, under 
some enormous granite rocks at the foot of the pass, 

5. Camp ... I 10 53 The fatiguing ascent commences almost immediate- 

ly; and near the summit the path crosses a shallow 
glacier, where the rock is visible between the clefts 
I of the ice. It is considered necessary to fasten 

horses together with ropes to prevent them falling down crevasses. Five glaciers are visible at 
the same time between the peaks around the fiat space on the summit, which is about 15,500 feet 
in elevation. After a long descent the bead of a green valley, the Parisbiog, leading to that of 
Astor, is reached. Camp in the jungle. 

6. Astob . . 20 73 I The scenery of this toarch is very pictnresque and 

I unusually verdant. The glen is watered by a small 
I stream, tranquilly meandering over a beautiful m^- 
dow. Near Kaurul, which is passed on the right, is 
an iron mine.— Vide Soutet Not. 9 4* 


E0C7TE No. 61. 

Sk4Rd<} to Astor {via the Alumpi La). 
JulAorifies, —Drew—G odwin-A usteh. 



1. Kuts^ba 


2. Staecoam 


UlSTANCK 

ur Kitie. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

18 

... 

13 

31 


DescriptioD, Ac. 


Good road over saod and shingle amidst bare rocks* 
Indus valley about 2 miles broad. Kutsfira is a 
nice little village on a rocky mound close to a small 
lake and mouutain torrent. Fine fruit and walnut 
trees. 

The road now leaves the Indus valley to proce^ up 
the Sbigartang valley, a large tributary which it 
receives from the south. Two milee above 
village we entered a level valley, about i “1^ 


A T toe small village of Tsok. beyond wnicn me 

clump, of wlllow treM. the .treum flowing 

in four or five channels. 

npid!-D7^ The torrent draining the Talley « deep and 

i ‘he lerel bit soon ended and two miles farther the water, of 
A.a‘e:,cendSM;Thm!&ttW;S_“*® 1*®?® ancient »orW.«. 

9 Shioastijco .1 g Three hoar.* marching brought a. to Shigarts^. • 

wild, dreary.looking place, at the jonction of tare, 
large streams. Close to the village are two suhetan- 
rAi«« nf Tl.Ui.ii 1 . tial guard-towera, built at the time when the varioM 

i^ja. of Baltw^n were at war with each other. Sbigartang, standing on a plateau at the junction 
hiuh” blows, and in winter is dreadfnllj cold, being 10,200 feet 

high. The .hwp of the d.stnct .re remarkably fine.-((7<«f«,.».,,«,<«.) 
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BOUTES IN KASUUfR AND LAdIk. 


Boute$ No. 61 —continued. 

4 . Ringmo Chami . 13 60 From Sliigartang towards the Alampi Luthevalley ii 

open and grassy and nearly level j the banka of the 
stream are fringed with willows, and junipers stand 
scattered about over the lower slopes of the moan* 
tains. About miles further on is the junction with a stream from the river. Banok La 
is distant some 6 miles; one of the roads to Astor over a small but crevassed glacier. 

6. Btjbikb . . 12 62 Ascend the Alumpi La. Half-way up the ascent, in 

a small hollow, was a deep and beautifully clear 
tank of water. Another steep bit of rather more 
than 1,000 feet above the tank brought us to the 
pass. Fifty men had perished here, coolies proceeding from Khapdlu to Gilgit with supplies. The 
pass is 15,200 feet.— {Qodwin^Autten.) 

Quite impassable for laden animals; the last 500 feet has simply to be clambered np. The 
western side is steep enoagh to admit of tolx^^niDg. Bnbind U a small place of three huts, the 
6rst habitation on the Astor side. 

6. Godhai , . 10 72 I Road down valley to the eastern banks of the Astor 

i river. 

I 

7. Astob . . 17 89 I Vide Route* Noe. 69 4* 9. 


EOUTE No. 61(a). 

Skabo€ to Astob. 


Jutiofiiy. —Ahmad Ali Khan (1889). 



DisTiscs ur mLBs, | 


Stage or halting-placs. 

Inter- 

mediate. 


Description, Ac. 

1 Total. 



SEABPd . • . I Two miles frimi Skardd the road crosses the Sa^dm 

stream, wbicb is here about 400 yards broad, 8 feet 
deep, and current rapid; fording difficult. Two miles 
further on Urding village is met with, and 1 mile 
beyond Sandns village. Nine miles from Skardd the village of Hoto. 1 mile beyond which the 
road ceases to be cared for and dwindles into a foot-path. TTie road from Skardd to Hoto is a made 
one, and is 10 feet wide, with an avenue of trees along this length. Two miles from Hoto the 
road for 200 feet is bad and the ascent steep, but becomes easier until the villas of Kuchora is 
reached. 

EtroBTrBA • . 17 0 17 0 The road before entering the village crosses the 

Kuebura stream by a wooden bridge, 3 feet ^ broad. 
This village contains aboni fifty bouses and 200 inbal^- 
tants. Supplies, wood, and grain are scarce. Tbs vil¬ 
lage is about i mile from the Indus river. From here the road lesva the pimn and entm tbs 
hills, which are steep and rugged li mile from Kuchurn, and on the right hank of the stream a 
small hamlet, called Chak, is situated, and from here one enten cultivation, the road Imre bting a 
made one and looked i^ter; J mile beyond this hamlet another hamlet is situated of the samenanMt; 
24 miles from Kuebura the road leaves the cultivation and enters broken and rug^d groond, 
gress being slow and difficult. 34 milM f rom Kuebura the road divides into two biaoebss, 1 ra* 
lowing the stream and being only fit for foot-passengers. The oUier brsnrn wceiw s sIo|m m 
600 feet, and is very difficult of ascent, the bills closing in on mtber side to witbiii 160 «is 

gorge is called Reomarfa Brak. This branch of the road is only used the stream » ® 

by rain or melting snow. Neither of these two branches are fit for laden auimato, and 44 mtm 
from Kuebura these two branches join again, ibis point being 260 feet »^re the stream, ’■^'ch is 
here 600 feet broad, the water flowing in many channels and the currwit » j r?* ^ 

6 furlongs from Kuchura the road croeses tbs strewn to the right bank by a teidge called Uiuli- 
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BOUTES IN KASHMfu AND LADAK. 


Route No. 6i(a)—coutinueJ. 

rban, which U 5 feet bmad and 25 feet long'. Laden animals can croM over this bridgre. One far* 
long beyond the road ascends 50 feet; two bats and a large mulberrj tree are heve situated, also a 
spring ; 1»000 men can encamp here, there being a large quantity of wood and grass. The path 
from Keomarfa Brak to this spot is only a fo«>t broad, and runs along a precipice 200 feet in 
depth ; led horses are with ditficnlty taken along this portion of the road, 7| miles from Kiichura 
H shepherd’s hamlet, called Phenchar, is met; a large walnut tree, a spring, and a little caltivation 
mark this site ; 4,000 men can encamp here, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. From Chnli* 
chxn to this spot the road is extremely tUfficnlU From Kucbnra to Pbenchar snow falls in Nov¬ 
ember and lasts till April. 8 miles and 2 furlongs from Kuchura the ground is largely sti^wn with 
huge rocks, the road passing through one of these rocks called Urdozgoh. One furlong beyond 
this rock another is met called TJrdosgum, the road passing through a natural tunnel 4 feet broad 
nod 6 feet h'gh, the tunnel being 20 feet in length; 8 miles 7 furlongs from Kuchnra the road ag lin 
crosses the stream to the left t^iik hy a bridge c^led Kono-Zambo, 4 feet broad and 100 fee' 
long, fit for laden animaU. From I'henchar to this bridge the ascent is about l/XK) feet, and the 
mad, owiii^ to rocks, is rough and difficult, the rocks ^ing so Ui^e as to afford cover for 50 
men b^-hiud each. On the right bank of the stream, near the bridge, is a plain called Kunoynl. 
1,000 men could encamp here ; wood, water, and grass being plentiful—10 miles from Enchura 
a plain esUed Khumbo is reached ; ground for encamping 2,OoO men i mile from here. The road 
uow enters cultivation, which continues to Sitalcchan village. 

SlXASCflAS ViLULOS . 11 4 28 4 This place contains 16 houses and 60 inhabitants. The 

valley is called Shagarthau and the village lies in a 
cultivated strip about 800 yards broad and li miles 
tong. Wood end water plautifnl; grass and supplies 
scarce. For 4 furlongs the road runs through cultiva¬ 
tion ; beyond the road becomes bad, owing to large rocks. Two miles from Sitakeban, on the op¬ 
posite side of the stream, a village called Chuneho Bulcho is situated. The stream here is 400 feet 
broad. 4 feet deep, 3 feet banks, current rapid. Two miles and 3 furlongs from Sitakchnn, a vil¬ 
lage catted Chogbo Bulcho Is situated, containing nine houses and abont thirty inhabitants. Wood, 
water, and grass plentiful; supplies scarce. Three miles from Sitakeban the road leaves the stream, 
and 4 miles from the same place the road crosses hy a wooden bridge the Lasing stream. Tlie 
bridge is 60 feet long and 3 feet broad, and is only passable for unladen animals. The bed of 
the stream is rocky and the current very swift; the banks of this stream are called Shagarthsn, 
from the village of that name, which lies 2 furlongs from the bridge, on the right bank of tlra 
stream. The village consisU of fifty houses and about 160 inhabitants. Few supplies can be bad 
here. lU height above sea-lcvel is about 14,000 feet. Six and half miles from Sitakeban lies a 
plain on which 2,000 men can eucamp, wood and water being plentiful. Seven roilee from 
Sitakeban the road crosses to the left bank of the stream by a wooden bridge, 70 feet long and 2 feet 
biviad, only passable to foot passengers. From the previous bridge to this one the road is good. 
XoGHBA-B . . 7 4 36 0 This is a shepherd’s halting place, 13,000 feet above 

sea-level; the plain is extensive and 6,000 men could 
encamp here; wood and water plentif^; grau scarce; 
provisions not to be had, but milk procurable Two 
streams join here, one from the right and the other from the left; a road branches here and follows 
the left stream to the Alumpi La, which is 30 miles distant. This road and pass are only practi¬ 
cable to foot-passengers; the stream is called Alumpi Lughma. Below the pass along this road 
Godhai village is sitUHtwI, beyond which is Astor village. The stream from the right is called 
Irbanak Lughma. One mile and 2 furlongs from Toghbar the road it good, but becomes rocky 
and ragged beyond, lour miles from Toghbar the ascent is ea^, but after the road becomes very 
steep. 

Objdos a . . 6 4 41 4 This is an encampment fit for 8,000 men, ai^ to 

this pla<« led horses can be broogfat with diflealty» 
but not beyond, the road only beixig fit f<Mr fbot-paesen- 
gers. Neither wood nor graes can be bad here; lie 
height shove sea-level being about 18,000 feet. One mile from OrdokiM tbe road follows the right 
bank of the stream, and is rough and rocky. Beyond this perpetual snow is met; and the path 
becomes steep and daugerons. Four miles from Ordokas tbe road eroeeea the Irbanak (or Kanok) 
La ; this pass is 15,500 feet high. The distance from Ordokaa to the pass of 4 miles takes 3 boon 
to do. Five miles 2 furlongs below the pass is situated the encampment named Chamick. 

Chcmick > 9 2 60 6 I The descent from the pass is steep and dilBcolt, the 

difference in height being 4500 feet The pa« is 
closed by snow from November until March. Tbo 
I encampment is fit for 4000 men, wood, water, aud 
grass being very pleutilul. The crest of the pass marks the boundary between Sktrdd ami Astor 
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Route No. 61{a) —concluded. 

di«tricto. 'rhis pass is only passable to foot.pa89eoger8. Three miles end 6 furlongs from Chnmick 
the road is good and now bvcnuies (tassable for burses and lightly laden animals, Hlthougb rough 
and mgged in parts. Four miles from Chuinick the ro»d ascends 300 feet, and 5 miles and 6 fur¬ 
longs the road croeees a dry stream running from ri,;ht to left, the rmid being here bad. Six miles 
and 6 furlongs from Chuinick the rond crosses a stream called Hnrpe by a wooden bridge; fr<i[Q 
here, a road branches and goes to Rondu, vid the U»rpe Khon pass. The word Khon here meant 
a pass, as La does in other parts of the country. Uondd is two inarches from the biidge, and the 
ro^ is only fit for foot-passengers. Rondd is situated on the left bank of the Indus river and is 
well kuowD. Seven and a half miles from Chumick a plain is reached covered with pine trees; fit 
for encamping 1,000 men, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. For 2 miles fuiiher, on both 
sides of the stream, the road passes over a meadow. From here the road has a steep descent, and 
follows the right bank of the stream. Here a stream flowing from the right joins, and is crossed 
by the road, the banks are 200 feet high and the bed of the stream rough and rockjjr, current 
rapid and the ford is diflicnlt. £leveu miles from Chuinick the village of Gutumsar is situated; a 
small stream divides this village in two. The village contains seven houses and about twenty men. 
Thirteen miles from Chumick another stream from the right joins and is crossed by a w<K>den bridge 
only fit for foot-passengers, soiioals having to ford the stream; to this bridge the road is goud. 
Thirteen and half miles from Chumick, on the right of the road and 200 feet above the path, is 
situated the village of Thingeh, containing twenty houa^ and about sixty inbabitants. Here, on 
the large stream, is a wooden bridge 100 fvet long and 5 feet broad, fit for laden animals On the 
left bank of the stream is a plain, a fit encampment for 4,000 men, water, wood and grass bring 
plentiful; supplies scarce. The height of the bridge above ses>level is about 8,000 feet. 

Tsibgsh . • 13 4 64 2 One and half mile from this vilUge a stream called 

Khiehe joins, and at its junction with the main stream 
is the village of Kamkha, consisting of 6 hooscs. To 
this vitlagtf^ the road descends; at the abovementioned 
junction there is a wooden bridge. Three and half mtlet from Tbingeh on the maio stream is 
another bridge and a road leading over it to a village called Phopol, containing twenty houses, and 
lying in a Isige cultivated plain. Four miles, 1 furlong from Thingeh on the right, and 300 feet 
above the road, is the village of Shepe, fifteen liouses. To this point the road runs along the face 
of the bill, the stream lying on the left, 300 feet below*. Four and half miles from 'Hiii^h on the 
light of the road is the village of Kbangml, ten houses; the road here enters cnltivation; wood, 
water, and grass plentiful; provisions scsrce. it Khangml a large stream flowing from the right 
joins the main watercourse, and Is crossed by a wooden bridge. Six miles from Tbingeh, on the 
right of the road, lies the village of l>aeh, fourteen houses; from Khsngrul to this village the road 
runs through cultivation. Half a mile b^ond Dach the main stream is bridged, a road leading to 
Hnpuk, which lies on the left bank. Seven miles beyond Tbingeh ibe rosd leaves the cultivation, 
and 1 mite further descends 500 feet, the descent bring steep snd difficult. Sight miles and 6 
fnrlongs the road croeses the maiu stream by a bridge to the left bank, the bridge is lOU feet 
long and 4 feet broad, and is fit for laden animala. Two furlongs beyond tbe bridge is tbe viDago 
of Los, eontainiug twenty houses. From here the road entmu cultivation. Nine miles and 6 ^r- 
longa from Thingeh another village named Lo is rituiUed, consisting of ten bouses and containing 
many fine apricot and walnut trees. Ten miles and 2 furlongs from Tbingeh the road l^ves tbe 
cultivation, and 6 forlougs further tbe roed has a eteep descent of 600 feet. Twelve miles from 
l^n^psh the road crosses tbe 4etor river by a large wooden bridge 200 feet long and 5 feet broad, fit 
for laden animals. Beyond the bridge tbe road ascends 600 feet. Three furlungs further t h. road 
crosses the Chongra stream by a bridge 25 feet long and 8 feet broad, and the ro^ again croaers 
the same stream by a similar bridge, and on a rocky bright of 400 feet sboyt* this brid^ stanM 
the fort of Astor. The fort is of niawmry and is a square building with sides of 600 fwt. It 
Oontains four guns, rix wsU-piecea» and a m^asiue. The troops are sUtiuned without the 
of the fort. Thirteen milee and 3 furlongs from Tliingrii to tlte right of the road u the vilkge 
of idgah, tweuty houses. 

Ibqah , . • 14 0 78 2 Tbe enesmping ground is in the rajVs gar^; 

supplies of all kinds are ^entifol and cheap. The 
height above sea level of the fort U 7,838 feet. 


1 
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KOUTE No. 61(«). 

Skab.d<j to Bilapun Pass. 
Authority. —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889). 


DisTAircB iir vilbs. 

Stage or halting^place. ■ Descnptioo, 4c, 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Skabi> 6 .•.««, ... Starting from the raja’s garden for 1 mile and 2fu- 

longs the road is level and kept in repair; for 2 
furlongs farther it gradually descends to the banks (rf 
the Indus river, where there is a ferry of one boa^ 
capable of carrying fifty men or ten horses. The river here is 750 feet broad and 15 deep, medium 
current, and banks of 20 feet. 4t 4 miles and 3 furlongs, on the left of the road, is a spring of 
water. From here the road runs along the bank of the river and is level for a distance of 
2 miles. It now enters a sandy plain 2i miles in extent. Six and half miles from Skardu a road 
branches from the main one and goes to Sbtgar. The road here rnns between lo'v hills and is fairly 
level. At 10^ miles from Skardd another road branches off to the northward to Shigar, and 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs ahead enters cultivation, and to the right are two huts. The road is here 5 feet 
broad and level to the village of Nar. 

1 Nab . • • 16 2 15 2 This village is situated 2 furlongs from the right 

l^nk of the Indus river ; it contains eighty houses, 260 
inhabitants, and 384 cattle; provisions and supplies 
are scarce. One mile from Nar the road crosses a stream 
by a wooden bridge 26 feet long, 3 feet bro^; laden animals can croes over this bridge. The r(^ 
runs along the banka of the Indus and is fairly level; 2i miles from Nar it enters the cultivation 
and village of Ghoro, crossing a stream by a bridge 16 feet long and 4 feet broad. This village 
contains 35 bouses, ICO mhabitants, and $76 cattle. Three aud half miles from Nar the road ascends 
a steep of 300 feet, the Indus river flowing 600 feet below. The ror/i is here bad, and for a 
distance of 5 miles further is very rough and rugged Five miles from Gboro, on the left bank of 
the Indus, is the village of Yarkbor. The road is now level and easy. 

2 Kibs . • . 13 2 28 4 Eleven miles from Nar the river Shy ok joins the In¬ 

dus, The road now leaves the latter river and proceeds 
along the right bank of the Sbyok. Thirteen milee 2 
furlongs from Nar the road entere the cultivation end 
village of Kirs, coutaining 200 houses, 2,500 cattle, and about 500 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
four carpenters and two ironsmiths. Wood and grass are scarce; a few provisions can be had. Oue 
mile and 2 furlongs from here, the road leaves the cultivation and runs through a large orchard, 
situated at the foot of the Shikban Dumbo bill. Seven furlongs further it descends the banks of 
the Indus 20 feet, and proceeds along the sand for a distance of 1 mile, then ascends wiotber 20 
feet, and enters the cnltivatioa and village of Gon. Distance from Kirs 3 miles and 6 fnrlongi* 
This village contains eighty houses, 240 inhabiUnts, and 600 cattle. The road continues along thl 
right bank of the Sbyok river to the village of Kura, 9 miles and 2 furlongs from Kirs, is 
fairly level and good tbs whole way. This village is a collection of six hamlets and contmns 160 
houBcs, 300 iuhabitants. and 280 cattle Half a mile beyond this village the road leaves the culti¬ 
vation and pa^ over some low hills. Thirteen miles 2 furlongs from Kirs a road branclMB 
from the main one and goes to Harigun village. Fifteen miles 2 furlongt from Kirs the roed 
enters Konts, 

3 Kovis • . , 15 2 43 6 I This village contains sixty houses, 150 inhabitants, 

and 240 cattle; supplies and provisions none, 
miles and 6 furlongs from Konis the road ascends 
I and descends 600 feet. The road is here steep and 
rough. Six miles from KouU the road again enters a cultivated plain; 4 furlongs further it 
crosses the Thala river. Along this river a road goes to Shigar. The river is 16 feet broad and 3 
deep; low banks and rapid current. The reronauts of a wooden bridge are visible. Seven 
and 5 farlongs from Konia another road branches off and goes to Shigar, vid the Thala pass. The 
road now ran. for a distance of 4 miles through level, cult'vated country, belonging to Daghoni 
village, which contains 4P0 houses. 600 cattle, and about 1,000 inhabitants, amongst whonim 
two carpenters. Provisions scarce j aupplies none. The road nov leavee the cultivation aud proceede 
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Route No, 61(6) —continued. 

along tlie bank of the Shyok river, aud at 17 miles and 6 furlongs from Konis passes through an 
orchard 150 yards square. Nineteen miles and 1 furlong from Konig the road passes through the 
village of Chogogratn, four houses, eight iahabitants, and two dour^mills. 

KHAPixiT • • 23 0 66 6 Twenty miles and 1 furlong from Konls the road 

crosses the river Shyok by a ferry of one raft. The 
river here is 1 mile in width, 16 feet deep, and the 
current very strong. One mile from the left bank of 
the river the road enters the village of Khapaln, the capital of tlu Khapalu district. This district 
contains thirty^six villages of a grand total of 2,000 houses and about 10,000 inhsbitants, including 
seven carpenters and ten ironsmiths. Provisions and supplies scarce. One mile, 1 furlong from 
Khapalu the road has a gradual ascent for a short distance and then is level; 2 miles from Khapalu 
a branch road goes to Ladak, uid the Shurbat pass, which is closed owing to snow from Decembei to 
March. 2 miles 6 furlongs from Khapalu, to the left of the rond, 1 furlong distant and on tho left 
bank of the Shyok river, is the village of Vuchu, thirty houses, 100 inhabitants, and eighty hea ' of 
cattle. There is a large nnd good spring of water he.e. 6 miles 3 furlongs from Khapalu the road 
divides, one branch ascending the low hills to the right, and the other branch running along a 
branch of the river Shyok. These two roads again join at the village of Surma, 7 miles 5 furlongs 
from Khapalu. Surma contains twenty houses, 100 inhubrants, aii . 200 head of cattle. Smiles 
It furlong from Khapalu a road branches and goes to Ladak t d th- hurbnt pass The main road 
now crosses the Shj ok river, by a ferry of one raft. The river hei- three channels The largest 
channel is bridged during the winter months; the two minor one-: ’e fordable. The road now 
runs along the banks of the river and for a short distance is levei, hut at 10 miles 7 furlongs 
becomes difficult for laden animals. 12 miles from Khapalu the ad »gain runs level and \ mile 
further enters the cultivation of Ghursa village, which conUina 1 0 houses. 360 iuhabitants, and 
150 head of cattle. 

Ghu&sa . 13 0 79 6 Neither supplies nor provisions can be had here. 

Water supplied by a canal brought from the bhe- 
khing stream. Owing to some peculiarity in ^loil or 
water, the crops are sometimes blighted aud, in con¬ 
sequence, only the poorest of the poor try and carry out an existence here. Houses in this village 
are dotted about over a distance of 2^ miles. From the Qhursa encamping gronnd, marked by a 
few trees, the road takes a northerly direction. 

Along the cultivation for about 1 mile, and leaving this, crosses the Danda La, the direction 
being north-east. This is a rough pass and laden horses or mules ascend with difficulty. At the 
Bumuiit of the range, the road has to pass through so narrow a gorge that laden animals canrint 
be taken. The road is very rough, 2 miles on either side of the pass, and only becomes fairly 
smooth on reaching the left bank of the Saltoro nala, a distance of about 2i miles, and along which 
it runs uutil it enters the village of Phatowa at the junction of the SaUoroand Karfochu strcHins. 
iTiere is a deal of sand up both slopes of the Danda range, which is advantageous for road- 

making. 

PHAioWA . . 8 0 87 6 I Consists of fifty booses, about 150 inhabitants, includ¬ 

ing two blacksmiths. No provisions of any kind pro¬ 
curable; lots of good water ; small patch of cnlti- 
! vatioD around the village. At 6 furlongs from the 
village the road crosses the Karfochu nafa; no bridge, rocky bed. Tlie water is about 24 feet 
across and 1 foot deep. Leaving the cultivation the road keeps to the left bank of the Saltor 
and cuts all the little watercourses that run into it, and. in consequence, is somewhat rough. 
miles from Phatowa the Kundas nala meets the Saltoro on the right, and ^ of a mile further 
there is a bridge over the Saltoro, opposite the village of Dunisum. The road does not emss over, 
but continues on the left bank. The bridge is peculiarly constructed- A large rock forms the 
centre pier, over which, and two others constructed ot wood, planks have been placed, 4 feet wide 
and 30 feet long. Water here is about 5 feet deep and very rapid. The villnge of Dunasnm con¬ 
sists of three groups of fifty houses each, popul«rion 150, and cattle 120. kroin Daghoni to Dumsum 
there is no change in the produce of the country, but from latter eastwavds, owing to extreno 
cold, only the hardiest of gmins are produced, fruits of any kind 'being unknown. Leaving tho 
Dnmsum bridge at i a mile a slab of rock is a stumbling block, but this has been overcome by a 
sort of viaduct, wood and rocks having been so heaped up along the face of the slab as to form a 
narrow platform 3 feet in width and about 30 feet in length, practicable to mules without loads. 
After passing this the road is fairly good, barring the watercourses it is constantly crossing at 
right angles, and some of which are very steep. At 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Pha^wa the 
road enters some cultivation, continuing ou the left bank, and reaches Konit, a small viuage, a 
mile further (five houses, fifteen inhabiUnte, twenty cattle). From here Mamlik 5-* i a mile distant 
(twenty-five houses, eighty inhabitants, fifty cattle) and Pilid, the halting place, is 1 mile further. 
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PlLiD . . . 13 0 100 6 Fifteen booses, flft; inhsbitantfl, forty cattle. Ifotbiw 

in the wsy of retioDs procurable. On the same dde m 
nala ss Pilid U Heidi, a small village (twenty hotmt, 
silty inhabitants, seventy cattle). At a short distaues 
from Pilid (1 forlong) the road crosses the Saltoro nala by a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 
8 broad, KhAni, a s«*^all village on right bank of the Saltoro nala^ 1 furlong north-east of F!Rd 
(fifteen houses, forty-five inhabitants, sixty cattle) lying to the left. 64 furlongs from the Widfe 
the road enters cultivation and keeping to* the right bank reaches Said (li mile from HUd), fofiy 
houses, 120 inhabitants, 140 cattle. Leaving Said and its cnltivstion behind (5 furlongs) tM 
road continues on through a small waste patch of as much more, enters more cultivatum sod 
arrives at Chula, 3 miles 4 furlongs (seven houses, twenty inhabitants, forty cattle). Acromkhs 
stream in a south-east directioo are the villages of Ghagbo and Sikits, of no great importanos (8i 
and 6i furlongs from Chula). At 4 miles 34 furlongs the villsge Mulla is reached (five bon^ 
twenty inhabitants, thirty cattle) and 8 furlongs further the village of Tuto (halting-place). 

Toro . • .4 6 105 4 Eight houses, thirty inhabitants, thirty cattle. Re 

provisions of any kind, nor grass. A few junipM'trm 
about. In this part snow begins falling in November 
and continues till February. The road keeps on tbs 
right bank of the stream (which changes its name from here to Ofaair). At 1 mile and 6 furlongs it 
asoends a steep, low spar of the Manfir hill, overhanging the stream, and it is also hero tiiat ^ 
Cbutu stream joins the Ohair. The lofty spur between the Obair and Cbulu is called Khif-i- 
dasht and the road keepe to the right bank of the former. It is oncared for and only kept ia 
repmr as far as Toto. but, nevertheless, no serious difficulties are to be met with. At 7 miles 1 for* 
long the road enters a patch of juniper jungle called OhAro, and here too there is a masjid on tte 
left bank of the stream. At the end of the jungle at 9 miles 1 furlong is QhAro baltiug-pUee. 
Boad smooth through jungle. 

QhIbo , . ,91 114 6 This ia simply a halting-place at the lower end of 

the glacier, and 3 furlongs from it lots of wood and a 
sufficiency of gfrass for 100 horses for only a day or two 
are procurable. Cattle of no sort can venture higher, 
as there is no recognized track for a distance of 24 miles over the ice, and it is almost impasiaU* 
for bunuuD beings, as deep hollows have to be got over. 

ChIkovz . . 2 4 117 1 At 2 miles 4 furlongs there is a sort of a baltii^f- 

place called ChAkon*, another at 6 miles 4 furlonia 
Ibfub . • , 3 0 120 1 called Irfur, and a third at 9 miles 6 furlongs 

All Bransa, and from Ali Bransa the summit <■ 
Aii Bbahba 4 . 4 2 124 8 the Bilafun pass is 2 miles 4 furlongs distant and sp* 

_ proximately 16,000 or 17,000 feet high. ItUcmnpm^ 

Bii»Artir Pass . . 2 4 126 7 lively an easy pass, but throughout the year coversa 

with snow. 3 miles from the summit on the toed to 
TArkand there is a small spot of ground suiiable for encamping, but no wood or gm*s» * 
procurable. 


ROUTE No. 63. 

SkaSD() to OfLOIT. 

AKtioritie*.—HhJ^A.ui> —Drew—Brooke—Thomson. 



Distavoi IV Knas. 

1 


Stags or halting pises. 

lotsr- 

msdists. 

Total. 

Psscriptioo, As. 


SraBdO (6,300 feet) . A Tiling, left bank of Indus, the cpitslof 

•» scattered collection of Tillages sod houswi 
palace, fort, bazdr, Kashmfri ihopieepers; c^* 
few ; crops, smill; plain, which ia 19 by 7 immJ 
moBwy unealtivated^ a waste oi taod and stone; snppliee and witer plentiful; cotiatfF vtov* 
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Boute No, 6'3 —coiitinaed, 

taioons and barren. The rock on which is ihh fort is on left hank of Indus ; here a deep and 
rapid torrent, 150 yards wide. 

At Skardd there is a Kashmir garrison ; also h telegraph station communicating with Gilgit. 
There is a barge kept at Skardu for the purpose of ferrying cattle across the river. 


1. • . 10| Tross Indus by ferry boat. 

... From Bkardd the road lies nlong the north bank of 
the river through cnltivation. The villa^ Kwardo 
is passed at about 6 miles. Above it rise high masses 
of coDglomerate forming very irregular, often precipitous, banka resting on the ancient rocks 
behind. West of KwaHo, a ridge of micH-slate advances close to the river, which here runs on 
the northern side of the valley, ^^e road up the valle} skirts the base of this projecting 
spur, and then passes over level platforms for about 4 miles. Four miles from Kwsido is the 
very large village of Eamara, the fields rising in terraces one behind the other on a steeply 
sloping platform, which skirts the plain for n^ly 2 miles.—(rionwoa.) 


2. Tsabbi d 19i j About a mile beyond Kamara the valley of the Indus 

I contmots very sUi denly, the mountains closing in 
I upon the river. Where the river passes from the 
I open plain into the narrow ravine the rapidity of 

its motion becomes mncb greater. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skardu plain, the mountains are sufficiently far apart 
to allow of the interpoeithm of a narrow platform of coDglomerate, over which the road runs; 
soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward as fsr as 1 went, the Indus runs 
through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and so far as I could judge at so early a season, almost uniformly rocky and 
precipitous. At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is ioterpi^ed between the clit^ 
and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang the stream, or steep bare 
rocks, only not alisolutely precipitous, rise from its margin. 

It is but seldom that the stony bed of the river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it 
afford a level road fora few hundred yards at a time. In general the path contiDually ascendsaad 
descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to ascend to find a 
practicable passage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of the 
valley, lu at least eight or ten places between Skardd and Bondu the pstb ascends and descends 
by means of ladders placed against the face of a perpendicular wall of rock, or crosses fissures in 
the cliffs by planks laid borizontally over them. This road therefore is quite impracticable for 
beasts of burden or horses, and is never used except in winter, when no other route is open to the 
traveller.—<rA<msoa.) 

311 Road for 6 miles good ; then very and difficult and 
close to river. Id sumnier this lower roadu imprao* 
ticable and the route is then over spur of mountain. 

401 Ascent of i a mile, then descend to Baicha,5 miles 
from ToogMS; then steep ascent of li mile across 
spur of bill, and easy descent to Dasd in Tonnik 
valley. 

63 The fort of Rondfi is on the left bank of the Ind^ 
on a platform perhape two hundred feet above its 
level, nearly opposite the end of the Tbawar 
valley, and not far from the termination a valley 
which descends from the southern mountains, along which there is a road to Aitor (see BouIm 
Nos, 7 and 46). From Skardd to Thawar, opposite Rondd, is 40 miles traversed in five marches; 

yet, though the average length of march was only 8 miles, from the difficult nature ^e road, 
all tne marches appeared to be long, and weie felt to be very ^tiguing. The vill^ss R^idd 
are not numerous and are of very smalt extent; still every available s|^ ^ms to be occupied by 
a small patch of cultivation. The platforms are generally high above the river. In the lower part 
of the district, where the lateral ravines arc of greater length, they open out abo^the very steep 
slope by which they debouch into the Indus, into gently sloping open valleys. The villages of 
Thawar and Murdfi, being situated in these open valleys, are mu<* more extensive tbu any of 
those close to the Indw. Tl» villi^ea of Rondd have an tlmiidaoos of fruit-trees, TOs apnoot 
is the wimmoBSif, buttbsre are also many walnuts and plsBty vissa. WiOowa ars eery 
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Route No. 62 —eontinned. 

common, and two kmda of poplar. All over the hills of Rondu the jumper is common. The 
mountains of Rondd contain much granite.— {Thomson.) 

Rondu village has an elevation of 6,700 feet, and is a strangely situated place ; it occupies 
little shelves as it were on the rock. 

A ravine that comes down from the southern mountains is narrowed to a deep gully, 30 feet 
in width, with vertical, rocky sides. On a separate narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the rdja’s 
palace, which is called the fort. It ifc a curious building made of courses of stone and wood. 
The river flows past some hundreds jf feet below the level of the village, between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope-bridge, made of birch 
twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being 
50 feet above the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks ; the path to it is so 
narrow and difficult in places that ladders have to be used. Aqueducts of hollow trees are 
carried in every direction along the face of the cliffs, and across the gorge, conveying water to 
the houses as well as the gardens.— {Drew.) 


6. SlIEIKO . 

6J 

69i 

Below Rondu the valley of the Indus continues 
extremely narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inhabited at the village and fortified post of Tak, 
at which place a few soldiers are stationed to keep 
up the communication with Gilgit and to give notice 
of any incursion from that side. 

7. SlAK 

13i 

73 

Road along Indus for 8 miles, then ascends up Stak 
valley to that village (eighty houses) and a fort. 
Supplies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here. 
There is no habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 

8. Malapa OB Maio- 
PITB, 

10 

83 

Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. At Cbutrun, 4 miles, a few huta. 

9. Abalcha 

10 

93 

Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fue 
near camp; road very ditflcult as far as Chutran, 
after that good. 

10. Sbikoab 

8i 

lOli 

Eosd very difficult, along precipitous rocks above the 
Indus. 

11. BbandO 

9 

1101 

Steep ascent of 4,5C0 feet to the Shingas Pass, across 
a spur running down from Haramosh peak. 'I’ho 
pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 
Brandu on right bank of Indus, where are some 
hot springs. It is optional to camp in ravine near 
, the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

12. Habauosh 


119 

Road very difficult in many places, along precipitous 
rocks above the Indus. Haramosh is a small vil¬ 
lage, inhabited solely by Brokpas. 

13, ShuTa 

8 

127 

Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 

14. Leobat 

11 

138 

Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on left 
bank. 

15. DaintOb 

181 

1561 

Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 
river. Dainyur is a village situated at the junc¬ 
tion of the Huuza-Ndgar river. 

16 GilSit (5,025 ft) 

6 

i 

1611 

Cross the Oilgit river by rope-bridge. The road con- 
tinnee up the right bank to Gilgit {vide Gilgit. 
Part II). 


—From Sk^rdu to Gilgit this road is quite impriicticable for animals, and even dilScuU 
for men carrying loads. 
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Route No, concluded. 

Note on nmte Skardiii to Horndn by left bank of Indue. 

Kuteura, a large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine ; caltivation ; water 
plentiful; fruit'ti^ abundant. Between Kutsdra and Bdabo, the road is some hundred of 
feet above river ; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. 
Bdsho, a villt^ (6,900 feet); cultivation, fruit-trees i pine forest at 9,000 feet, on mountains 
behind Bdsho'; road bad, cross Eatisbur (11,600 feet); on summit a grassy and bushy slope, 
with birch wood; thenoeby a difficult sig*sag to riverside; near Bondu (6,700 feet), which is built 
on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flows some hundreds of feet below village between 
perpendicular rocks; it is spanned by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 870 feet long by the curve, 
with a foil of 80 feet and height above the stream oi 50 feet; the path to it is over slippery rooks 
and very narrow; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rooks 600 feet high. 


ROUTE No. 63. 

Skard<j to NXoab bt the Hisfar Pass. 
Authoritiet. —Saward.—Godwin-Austen. 


DXSTANCI IV ICILIS. 

stage or balting.pUce. Description, Ac. 

Interme* Total, 
dsate. 


I.Sbiqab . . 11 

2. KASBRiiL . . 12 ... A villige on the left bulk of the Shigar riyer, 

3. CHCTBtnr t . IB ... The river Shigar it croeeod on ikin nifti to Ku/ti, 

almoit oppoeito Kaebmal. The road then folloar, tb. 
right bank, and near the vilage of Iiogo, abont 4 milea 
above Kai,o, it croaiee a very difScnlt piece of 
ground. Ladders and planka bad to be ua^ here bj Godwin-Anetan. Cbdtrnn containi eoue hot 
springe (temperature 110" F.), and aleo a neat little bungalow for the uae of travellore. Prom Cfadt- 
run there is a path to Mendi Khur (or Rondd), on the Indna. " The first day I reached the small 
summer huU of the shepherds, called Mateentoro Kiaa. Tha neit march waa by a ligiag course 
up a steep elope to the paae, from the top of which there ia a fine view of the mountains towards 
Braldnh. A good but steep descent took us down to Pakora Klaa (iiaa is a anmmer hut). 
Our way thence was through a narrow gorge of limeatone (the bedding on either side being quite 
perpendicular), and following the left bank of the stream we reached the first village, Harimal, on 
tho Tormik river, a considerable body of water coming from tbe westward, flowing through a cul¬ 
tivated, fairly wooded and cheerful valley, with graeay spurs running down into it from the monn- 
tains above From Harimal there is a road up the left bank of tbe Tormik to the Stok La, I 
followed the left bank of the Tormik. cros.ing several small tributary streams joining it from the 
north. The villagers all along were busy cutting grass or wheat, or threshing it out with bnl- 
locks. We encamped at the small but prettily wooded village of Kashipa. Nejt day I proceeded 
towards tho junction of the Tormik with the Indus. On gwning the highest point of the spur, 
which had to be crossed, a fine view wss obtoined. To the eoothwnrd, and np the Indus towards 
Skardd, fine grazing ground lav beneath ns, and some hundreds of sheep were coming up from 
the ilos below. It was a long and tiriiis descent to the Indus. We reached the rope-bridge at 
Mendi by 3 P.K., the longest and best specimen of these bridges which I had seen, being swuag 
quite 160 yards above the river, from the face of a sheer cliff on the right ^nk. Its length was 
110 feet: the path down to it was well made of spars and beams overlaid with fiat stones, with a 
few ladden here and there; the river below flowing smoothly along between its precipitous cliffa 
of rock.” 


4. ABisnfi (10,000 
ft.) 


Road very good. 

The valley ft om Chijtnin upwards towards Arindd, 
in respect of ite picturesque beauty, may be said to 
surpeu everything on thie eide of Skardd. The vil- 
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luges are weU'Wooded, standing on the lower slopes amidst groups of fine walnut trees, llie apricot 
does not tbrire; and though apples and pears ripen^ they are of inferior kinds. 

Arindd is a little village situated at the termination of the great glacier of the Bisha, its 
fields touching the ice.—(Oodto»a*4a«^e».) 

Cahp . . • I ... I .. The road lies up the right hank of the glacier for 

about half a mile, in order to cross the Kero Lumba, 
which here joins the Bdsha from the north. This 
crossed, the track lies up the right flank of the Kero 
Lomba, and for 4 miles, as for as the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad. 

The encamping ground ia by a take formed by a glacier which abuts against the left bank oi 
Kero Lumba river. 

KitCHB Bbaitba • I ... ) ... I Path leads to the foot of the Eero Lumba glader, 

1 generally over plateau of high grass birch growing in 
I pl^ty on the mountain sides; about mile fortiitf 
I up. a lateral glacier descends from the monnt^s to 
the west. The Kero Gonee here divides into two, that to the west^uonh-west leading up to the 
paaej that to the east-north-eastj of equal length, descends from the mountains, which alM bound 
the Hob Lumba of the Braldd valley, but which are quite impassable. Two miles above this 
is the encamping ground of Katche Brause^ on the edge tn a little green tarn of water. 

Saitbv Bbattaa •[ ... I ... **We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagonally to 

the left bank and left it at a place called Ding Brania. 
Ascending some 800 feet ateve it we crossed over 
spur, and then took to the ice again, where a lateral 
glacier from the north descends into the main valley. The ice here is mnch fiunred and is st 
times very dangerous. It continued bad to Stiakhu Brausa (brausa means " place '*), where, on 
a small spot of bare ground, two somtl conical huts or rather kennels (for they are only 8 feet 
high) have been built for travellers who may be caught in snow storms going'ovcr the pass. The 
narrow strip of moraine here disappears. From this we ascended in order t) avoid the deep 
^nres below, and cut steps for a distauce of 200 yards along the steep slope of the snoW'bea 
which runs down into the glacier. Beyond this, on turning due north, the Nasik 14 came in 
sight, up gradually sloping icS'bed with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs inclosing it on 
either side. Several of the men felt the height and b^ to remain behind frolj aicknesa and 
headache. To the eaat the view lay along the glacier, which was visible for 18 miles. On the 
north was one great elevated ioe plain, snd the bounding the Kobandi Sobtmdi glacier. The 
breadth of the main glacier was more than 2 miles, covered with broad wtoraines of black, whit% 
red, and grey rocks. To the westward the view was shut out by the spurs from the mountain, bat 
theoativee told me that the glacier terminated two days journey distant at Hispar,m 
( Godwm’Amtten,) 


Caxp . 

. 

■ 

... 


HmAB 

. 


... 


HAfab 


. 

22 


NiSAB 

• 


6 

... 


A village in S4gar. 

A village in the Niger valley, 

Nigar is a lai^Fe village and fort; oecapitd by ^afir 
Ali Kbin, the Nigar chief. The Nigar territory con* 
foins some 8,000 bousea and innatera about 1,^^ 
fighting men. Total distance 184 miles. 


Note by Qodwin^Anst^n, 

1 have been struck by the indications of considerable amounts of change of temperature. 
imoDg the proofs are the following. Vany passes which were used in the time of Ahmad Shill 
of Skm^d are now ckned. The roed to Tirkand over the Baltoro glacier, which before hit time 
was known as the Mostagh, has, by the increase of ice near the pass, become quite impracticable* 
The men of the Braldd i^ley were accordingly ordered to search for a new route which they 
found in the present pass, at the head of the Punmah glacier by Cbiring Again, the Jussorpo La 
can now only be cros^ on foot, whereas in former tiroes poniee could be taken over it. pas* 
at the head of the Ho Lumba is now never used, though there is a tradition that it was once a 
pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, socb aa that at Arandd. of which the old men assured oie 
that in their younger days the terminal cliff was li mile distant from their village. Hr. Vifni 
says it wss a cousideraUe distuce; itia now (1865) only about 400 yards.—(tifodwia-^asfsa)* 
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fiOUTE No 64. 

Skabd^ to RoMod (bt lbr bank or Indus). 


DtVTANCB W HUM. 

Stage or haiting«plaee. I>eocrlptioii, Ae. 

1. Kntscsa . ... KoBd over Andy pl&io. Three mitet eeel the 

moaoUii>e oloM in. j!1)e iDdiufonnes lort of •bel¬ 
low leke, end where the hille meet el the end of the 
leke, the river felb repidlj through e nerrow oheDoel 
anu oontinues jt ry narrow and rapid till pa«t B^dd. Kntadra le a Urge village aituated at the 
mouth of a ravine, and at the western end of the Skardd basin. 

There is some very curious ground near Kutedra; the features which attract attention are low* 
undulating roanded hills, composed entirely of angular rocks, but no snrfaos earth whatever or 
sand. In the midst of these and close to the village Is a pret^ green lake* about 600 yards long 
by 250 yards broad, of beautiful clear water, oalled the Forok Tso. The oountry around Botsdra 
is well'Wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit aud walnnt trees. 

2. BkSHo . . 9 4 Very bad track, possible only for oooUcs.—(Brooke.) 

' The rnad is some hundreds feet shove river (some¬ 
times on the faoe of a cliff, often frail wooden stages* 
rough aiid difficult. Bisho is a village (6,900 feet). 
Cultivation ; pine forests at 9,001) feet on mountains behind Bdsho.—-(Drsie.) 

Koad along river«hank. Three rock staircases have to be crossed; frequent small leoents and 
descents. Barely practicable for unUden ponies.—(Bt^wlpk.) 

3. Tbik Chctkerij . 8 ... Cross over bills by s short out. Tl» Takhtid-Snli* 

(encamping ground). mdn peak, 18,400 feet; pesa below it about l6»MX)t 

stiff climb and no track; snow on paw (Jnlv )6th). 
1l^en the Kssbmfr troops captured Uondd they are 
said to have sent two regiments over here and taken it in rear.—(Brooke^ 

Very steep ascent and descent of 3,000 feet over Doemd ridges—(BMa/pk.) 

Below Bdsho the road is as bad as it was above; at hut tbe valley'wmy beoomsa so bad that 
on is forced to lis** the mountain-side for some 4,000 feet, and orosring a spur to desomd to the 
▼alley again ; on the slope as we rose the pencil cedar was plentifully soatter^, and on tbe sammit 
of spur-poss (tbe Hatch Boro La) was a grswy and busby slope and much brushwood. The 
mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing tM river were enonnons oliffs or 
steep slopes of bare rock, ^e steepness of tbe monntains is so great that thmw are eeTeiai 
valleys into which no one can penetrate. 

4. BoNDd • • I ® 4 An abrupt descent of 2*600 feet down the bed of 

the Irik torrent; then for 7t miles along the left 
bank of tbe Indus. Both these last two marcbes are 
bwvly practicable for laden ponies. —(/^iddafpk.) 
€k)dwm>Autten describes the last two marches in tbe reverse direction, from Kondd to 
B^bo, as follows: The road lay along the left bank of the Indus, psrt being along the idippe^ 
faces of cliffs and very dangerous. We encamped under some overhanging rocks opposite tbe 
▼illsge of Byicha. After a mile snd ahalf furtbW on, after leaving the camp •►eit morning, we 
reached another bad part if the road. It was of the seme kind as that we had passed the dg 
before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed againrt the nearly jwpendicular fye 
cliffs; but the b^ders were more dai^eronsly placed, and were mwe rickety. *1^ ladders of^ 
rested only against nieces of wood driven into cracia in tbe wk, and on locAi ig through m 
rungs as you go up, the view presented is that of a great river rasbing akmg 
torrent, at the base of vertical cliffs, which descend 300 feet sheer 
reaching the top of the last Udder the path enters a de^ cleft in the rock. 
it quite dark. Climbing np two or three more ladders in this ws at Ust emerged into the 
again to descend upon the river. Our path now cmitinned good for 8 mde^ nuMiM toWa 
river j we Umu reached the foot of a steep face of ro^ the river flowing ringgiwly » »• «••• 
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Route No, 64—concluded. 

Here we had to strip and wade. The water reached up to my arm-pits. We then scrambled up 
the clifis to r^ain the pathway; thenceforward the road was good all the way to Krabathang 
and B4ebo, the road to which branches off at the former place, ascending over the very high spur 
called the Elatch Boro La, the camping spot being on the summit. Between this pass and Rondd 
the mountains of the south bank begin to be more wooded. Pinus exceha, the tall silver fir, 
and birch are seen in dense patches wherever the slope admits of their growth.— {Godwin’ 
Auiten,) 


EOUTE No. 65. 

(SKARDtj TOWAEDS YARKAND, vid THE MdStXgH PaSS) . 

Authoritie*. —DeSchlagintweit—Chapman—DbVigne—Thomson—Drew— 

Stbachet. 


Stege or halting^lace. 

Dimavcb IV nisSt. 

X>Mcription, kc. 

Inter* 

mediate* 

Total. 

1. Skioab 
( 7.700 ft.) 

14 

... 

A large village and fort on left bank of Shigar river; 
c^>p8 and fruit-trees abundant; cross Indus by boat; 
good road up the Shigar valley. 

8. TtJsm 

... 

... 

At Halpapa cross the Shigar river on inflated Ains 
to Gwali; continue along right bank of Shigar river, 
pass Banda, Wazirpur, Cbnrit. 

8. ChCtbuw . 

... 

41 

Pass Oahstot, OoBstot, Gaijo, Chomik, Bariskit; 
road up Cbutrun very bad. 

4. Dasonid 

... 

... 

Cross the Bhigar river on inflated skins. Thurgu 
on left bank of Shigar. Ascend the Braldd valley. 

6. Gun 

... 

... 

Pass Tigstun, Gamba Basso, Kongma Basso. 

8. Aseobtb 
( 9,710 ft.) 



On right bank of Braldd river; pass Himboro; 
cross the Goruai river. Pass Chongi, Tongal, 
Sarungo. 

Captain Brooke gives the following stages as far as 
Askorte;— 




Milea. 

1. Shigar . . . .12 

2. Sildi . . ' . .16 

3. Dano , . . .14 

4. Polju . . . .15 

6. Mama , . . .20 

6. Gama Braldd . . . .14 

7. Pakora ■ . , . .12 

8. Aakorte . . . .12 


The road, he says, is very good np to the Braldu valley. It then becomes a bad footpath, 
^horte is the highest inhabit^ village. The diatancca given appear far too great. 


7. Gobi Beasosa 


On the Mnstigh river, 
glacier. 
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JtouU No. 66 —coDtinned. 


8. SavsHiNO , 
(12,642 ft.) 


9. Sbinochaii 

Biabqa 
( 13,663 ft.) 

10. CHiBiita . 


11. Shaztok . 


12. TaOEAB 


13. PABona 


14. Cbabsaz . 


16. Kbcakp at toot 

OT TUBTHTB BIDI 
OP Seahia Paps. 

16. Seiaob Oambo 
Che. 


17. CAitp 


Put Chiagmi and Itog. Aicend the HutAgh glacier. 
Domo, on right aide of the HnctAgh glacier. Dnmnr- 
tar. 12.612 feet, near the condnenee of the Tahi and 
MnaiAgh glaoieta. 

On the left aide of HnitAgh croaa the gladar 
Taokar, a small glacier lake on &a right aide of tha 
Mnatigh glacier. 

From here aa tar aa Taokar tm the nortbem HneUgh 
glacier, fuel is extremely aearce. 

On right aide of northern UnatAgh glacier. Cnee 
the MnatAgh Paaa, 19,019 feet. 

On the MnatAgh glacier. 


At foot of northern MnatAgh glaeiar. 


Here there ia plenty of fnel. 


Croaa paaa; no snow or glaeiar. 


Croce Agir Paaa; no anow or glacisr. 


18. SOBtrzOBiT 


Two long marchea from Sluaga Oaaho Chn. 


19. Doba 


Croaa the Dorah Fkaa; easy, no now at g^ladcr. 


Abb thbhob to YAb- 
eabc erd Khaiac* 
tab, Ak Habjid, 
KiraiAB. 


Captain Chapman, ftnm natire infocmaticB, daaeriba 
this route thna i— 


1 1 

Milea. 

1, Sbioab 

12 

2. Kma , 

. 14 

8. aseobtb 

14 

4. TaoEAB 

. U 

6. CHOtraATlB 

1 

. 18 

1 


6. Chbibo . 

7. Sbaktok . 

8. PaaoBS 

9. Tibsaiaz . 
la Basabba . 

11. CHIBaOHSAIDI 
II. Dahb-i-Tauevb. 

OAK. 

Totab . 


17 

24 

21 

17 

18 

12 

20 


199 


Croaa tha Mnatigh Phaa. 
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Route No. 6o—concluded. 

on ik§ route vi4 Xnetdgh Poet, 

Vigne eage .*—** Sar-i-khol ” is Mid to bo About five dsys distant from Cheruksa (Chirtgh-* 
stldi P), at which place the Braldd route, at the head of the Shigar vaUej, meets that of 
Karakoram, after first forming a junctton with the path by Sar-i*khol, at the foot of a pass 
which it first crosses, called Uzir, and distant 6 marches from the foot of the Mustdgh. No 
habitations and no means of procuring subsistence are to be found on these dreary wilds. 

Yiu*kand city, I was told, is not above ^ days* inarch from the foot of the MusUgfa. 
Thence to Skardu about 13 days; and from Skardu to Srinagar about 11 days more. Ine 
journey with baggage from Kashmfr md Drds to Leh is 18 days, thence to Y&rkand aboat 
85 more ; so that the Mustdgh way otd Skardu is ten days shorter than the other, but it is 
now disused by mercUanta, and it is only open from the middle of May to the middle 
September. 

S'Aoimois he road over the MusUgh Pass was formerly frequented by merchants, 

but has been disused for msny years on account of robbers. The snow is reached ten days 
firom Skardd and continues during three marches. It is said to be quite impracticable for 
hones. 

Stracheg eage —The route between Raltf and Ydrkand lies thus— 

5 days or 60 miles from Skardu to Braidu of Shigar, through inhabited vidleys, with 
an easy road. 

3 days or 40 miles from braidu to south foot of Mustdgh ; uninhabited valley. 

1 day or 10 miles across the Mustagh ; very difficult pass over a glacier. 

9 days or 120 miles from the north foot of M ustagh to Chiragbsaldi* 

12 days or 155 miles to Yarkand. 

Total . 30 885 miles. 


The Mustagh being qnite impassable for laden cattle, merchandise wsi bronght from T4r« 
kaod on horses to the north foot of pass, and thence carried by Haiti porters to Skardd, but 
from Haiti to Yarkand it is usually carried by Balti porters the whole way. The route is only 
practicable for one or two months in the animno. 

Drew eitgt ;«>The pass is open for but a short time in summer ; as soon as snow falls the 
crevasses are hidden and the journey becomes cUngerous. In crossing, men are tied togetbw. 
Yak calves are oarried. Yfirkand ponies used sometimes to be M over the crevassM with 
ropes held by eight men in front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pass on the 
hitber>7ud journey, the horses and cattle oould not at once be brought down, but had to 
await winter, when the streams getting low, the passage along the valleys became practicable* 


APPENDIX TO BOUTE No. 65. 

FbOM SKAKDt; VIA THB MuStXgH PaSS TOWARDS YXrKKAMD. 


Staffs or baltioff>ptaee. 

DtlTAVCS Ur MILBS. 

DesertptloB, Ac. 

IntertBs* 

fUsts. 

ToCkt. 

1. SaiaAB 

■ndjmdertona qtnrrin 

14 0 

lillA 

Cross the Indoi in a barge, the valley some 26 mta 
long by 8 St 3 miles broad; hi^ly cultivate^ 
Shigar a bU town and fort; plenty ot cattle and 
Buppliee of w kinds ; gold is obtainM in the nver. 

i io the b 


From Shigar there is a road through a rocky defile to Khapdlu on the Indus. 

The torrent which runs tiirough this defile hae been sufficiently strong to clear away 
alluvium with which it was once ev^ently filled, and of which vast walls and masses tfo ftiU 
remainiug. On the right hand there is a considerable extent of pestunge on the fiattened-iW^ 
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Appendix to Route No. continned. 

mits of the moontaios. Six miles from Shiw is a defile od the left, in which steatite is pro¬ 
cured in great abundance, and by which Ahmad Shah once srait round a force which made a 
successful attack upon Khapdlu, The Ant camp is at a small Tillage containing only some goat¬ 
herds' huts. 

The second march is over the Thalia La ] a ridge coyered with snow, and glacier rises on tee 
r^ht band. 'I'he height of the pass, which is covered with loose slat^ is al>out 13,600 feet 
(Yigne), and the mountains on either side are of granite, and red with tlto iron they contain. 

Kasurmik is the second stage from this place to Kerming; the descent oocfiptes half a day; the 
alluvium again appean in immense quantities by the side of the dest'endlng stream, adhering to 
the mountain sides at a height of many hundred feet. In its lower ground the Thall4 valley is 
well cultivated for wheat} but it looks bare and there are no trees except a few willows. The 
Thalld is a tributary to the Shyok. Khapdlu is reached on the fourth day from Shigar. 

2. SiLDi . • 15 0 Good road shaded by trees up the valley. Between 

- ... Shigar and sildi is a villa^ called Skoro, consisting 

of some twenty houses^ which gives the name to the 
Urge ravine running np to the pass over into Braldd. 
Oodwin-Austen saysI started up this ravine taking provisions for four days. The walking *'a8 
far as Kang Brok was fair; after that it got very bad. The first dsj wermhed a gnaing ground 
called Kutsah, 12,568 feet in elevation. Next day we commenced the ascent of the spur from 
the Skoro La which, though grassy, was very steep.*' The pass is 16,644 feet. Beyond wsa awUd 
desolate scene of huge jagged rocks rising out of the snow, from which a glacier extended away 
to the north. The leng(n of this glacier from the pass to ito termination is 6 mites. Opposite 
Askorl5 the Braldd is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. This river is here a boiling 
torrent. The bridge is composed of nine ropes as a footway, with nine sets on either tide to hold 
by; the ropes are made of birch twigs. The country on this side was even more bore and rug¬ 
ged than about 8kardu.— {Oodtn»-AuHe»), 

3. Dusd , • Enter the Braldu valley, crossing the river of the 

... same name by building a temp<muy bridge of trees. 
Oodwin-Austen crossed it in a skin raft, but wt 
nearly washed away. 

The villagee on the right bank of the ^ilugar are weU-imgated from small glaci»s. They 
are also well-wooded.—<God«iM«.d««<ea). 

From the point only a small trade, only possible for 
coolies; road very dificnlt; cross the river again by 
a Hemporary bridge, and then over a ridge 11,000 
feet. , 

trikjk very bad. Near Fdjo several vilbgcB, bat 
no supplies obtainable; hills barren, rodu, no tresis 
and but little grass. 

Cross the river <m a very shaky rope-bridge. In¬ 
habitants very sulky. 

From Biano there is a path up the Ho Lumlw j track very b»d ; glacier extends n<Mih as fsr 
as can be seen. 

7. I'ABKOBx. Trw* very difficult, pass thro^ nsrrow gorge in 

■ - ,, nKMimin along the bed of the river j here e trmnt. 

The moontain seems to have been split down by 
volcanic ^ncy. Several hot eulphur':pTiiig ahmg 
the road ; cross to left bank over good rope-bridge:^<%rooke.) 

The path wee terribly bad and even dangerous in places, from the steepsieeB of the rm mntdn 
aides, and from the yidding materials over which it peases, which pve ^7 gwnt maasA 
There are several tmipb asoento from, ud deaceots to, the bed of tM nver , moy to 

which, at one place, and all within a mile of each other, were three hot epringa 
187®, 128®, 117 F., all sulpbuFotu; the water isioed in small quantiteA yet enough to make a good 
bath if requir^ —( Oodwim-Autifn), 

Askobtb . , 13 0 [ Valley opei»eout. In on# place a IsW vdonnic 

mound sounda hdlow; a snlpbur apri^b^; ate» 
some old disused sulpbur mi» Cross ^ tj 
right bank over good lope-bn^ Tma»tbe« 
inhabited place. An old fort existed here, but has been drsteoyed. Said to have been done by 
TAiknndi raiders some twenty or tbi» ly years ago.—(Brooke). 
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4. BiNssn OtrsD 

9 0 

6. Foljo « . 

5 0 

6. Buko . 

6 0 
-1 
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Appendix to "Route No. 65 —continued. 

Opporite Askortethe Braidd is crossed b; a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. Askorte contain! 
about 20 booses. A few willows are the only trees to be seen. 

Prom Askorte there is a route to Shigar by the Skoro La.— (Qodwin-Autten) 

The grazing grounds of the villages of the ri^t bank of the Braidd lie up the Thla Brok and 
neighbouring ravines; those of Askorte are immediately above the village, whilst the villagers for- 
th« down ha;e to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the camping spots of Tmk and 
Punmah. The goats of this valley are very handsome, with fine curling homs like those of 
markbor. The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are obtainable m 
the valley. They drees entirely in puUi, or woollen cloth, which they make themselves; cotton is 
never used. About Askorte were fine crops of wheat, beardless tromha, and turnips. Peas are 
sown at the same time with the wheat. At the time of my visit (July) they were green. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in largo cooks on all the large blocks about 
whilst all the house-tops are covered in like manner. The fodder is excellent, containing a good 
deal of lucerne.— (Qodvn»-AiuU».) 


Kobophow. . . I 12 0 I Crossing a vast glacier—the Biafo, extending north¬ 

west as far as could be seen vrith glasses. Koiophon 
is only a huge rock under which travellers to 
Ydrkand used to camp. Road is now no longv 
used and is said to be (^gerons.—(Brooke.) 

Leaving the village we passed between two guard-towers substantially built of stone and tim¬ 
ber, about two miles on, where the path leads along the face of a cliff washed away by the river 
below: there is anotiier town, witha steep and difficult approach. On the expom side twenty 
men might hold a large force in check. 

The NAgar men once surprised and carried off the guard by ascending the mountain above 
and taking the tower in rear. Further on we reached the glacier of Biafo, which terminates at an 
elevation of 10,145 feet. Its broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for 
more than a mile and a half, completely hides the river which flows beneath it, the terminal por¬ 
tion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on the opposite side of the valley. Two rivers issue, 
one on the extreme right, the other on the left. I took that on the right, which comes rush¬ 
ing out of an enormous cavern, at a short distance from which we mounted the g^laoier up steep 
masses of large dAbris and slopes of ice. That night’s camp was on a sandy plain, which was 
covered with wild current and dwarf juniper bushes, and only a little rill triok^g from the gla¬ 
cier separated us from it.—(Godina.Awfan.) 



Tbok ...... Cross the hills up and down 2,000 feet; bottom of 

— ... the valley impassable torrent—.(Brooke.) 

Oodwin-Austen instead of orosting the hills went 
round the spur. He says, "the way was difficult 
for about 2 miles, there being hardly room in some places for the feet. After rounding the mint 
the river turns to the north, and the track descending to it, there is fairish walking ovw sand aid 
boulders, but here and there small branches of the river have to bo forded. Onwards from this 
the river narrows, and we frequently had to take to the water as we came abreast of each lateral 
ravine, the streams down which were now in full force, having sources in small glaeierB." 


PuincAH. Ho track ; get along bed of the torrent, all loose 

... boulders.—(Brooke.) 

Oodirin-Austen ascended a ridge above Tsok, from 
which be saw the Punmah. From Koroghon the 

old road to TArkand is as follows:— 

It crosses the Punmah blanch of the Braidd river by a secure rope-bridge at Humordo. It 
then goes up the right bank of the Biaho river to Bnrdomal, at the commencement of some ugly 
slopes of clay and stones, having deep gullies out through them from the ravines above. At times 
these are the lines of water-courses; now they are all dry (August). The sides of those ^Hiee 
were ve^ steep, so that ire had to cut out steps in order to cross them. The men also had long 
staffs, with a short cross-piece of ibex-hom at. the end, which the shikAris of tiiese vsUen 
always carry to aid their steps along the steep mountain-sidu. After passing these slopes ^ 
river-bed widens out to about If mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large aa 
thick deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain-sides, with a high face of 
cliff out clear through where a ravine above ooemTed. At the foot of these dills were nairw 
bolts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass full of hares. Later wo came in view of the B iaho 
glacier, with a breadth of H miles at its terminal cliff, and which from its height si^.vast uqpe 
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Appendix to Route Nb» 6^ —continued. 

of d^ris, showed that its thichneas was far greater than the Punmah glacier. Chap wu 
pitched about 600 ^rds distant from the glacier. The biaho comes roaring from an immense 
cavern In the ice cUff immediately opposite, and the noise of the ndling boulders as they e^mm 
in contact was heard incessantly from under the water; next day we again left ferro^^rwa for 
the region of ice. We got oyer the terminal ^opeof the ravine after about an hour’s heavy work, 
and reached the summit of tiie dope. We now found ourselvesin an open and nearly lev^ expanse 
of shingle, with a few large blocks here and there. The slope was not greater than The 
ground we stood on looked exactly like an old shingle beach; but the level plain proved to be 
a succession of deep hollows and long valleys^ separated by ridges of shingle, which being all of 
the same colour produced the appearanoe of a uniform level surface. 'Hie labour of desoending 
and climbing out of these hollows was very great; no direct line of march oould be kept. When 
the slopes became great, and when stones mr on the ice, these came down in masses; a oonstent 
look'out ahead had to be kept and long rounds taken, so that at the end of the day's work I 
found we had only gained 4i miles in a direct line. The rocks on either side of the glacier rose 
in sheer cliffs of 1,000 feet and upwards, and the ice was so broken up near the sides that it 
was difficult to get over it. Close to our camping spot the dry hollows amongst which we had all 
day been wandering became replaced by hollows filled with water, forming lakes of all shades of 
yellow and green. These lakes measure 600 yards or so in length by from fiOO to 300 yards 
broad, and were to be met with for more than 2 miles along the centre of the glacier, which here 
was very level. 

The night was bitterly cold, nor could we afford much fuel, for all our wood had to be carried 
forward with us. 

Xext day the ground was similar to that of the day before up to 10 a-V., when the moraines 
became more defined, and their ridges flatter; there was more loe, and the d^ris was largw and 
more dispersed. Streams began to appear traversing the surface, then losing themselves in cavities; 
and there were good straight bits of a quarter of a mile, with no ne^ of detours. About 8 
miles up from the end of the glacier the medial moraines became quite distinct from one another. 
Enormous blocks were to be seen on every side— some perched np on knobs of ioe. The 
northern side of the ice was still a confused masa of d6brU and was quite impracticable as a 
line of march. By means of ropes, polM and hatchets most places oould be psssed, but 1 always 
found the shortest plan was to make a detour where it oould be done. The night on the glaeutf 
was intensely oold. 

Next day’s camp was pitched in the deep hollow of an old lake, ite high banks of debris 
giving extra shelter and keeping away the oold from the ice beyond. To tiboee who may wish 
to visit this region, 1 would remark that it can <mly be aoeomplished by some inaa of inflaeDOe 
accompanying the p^y to induce the coolies to proem. 

Godwin-Austen also describee road up the Bi«fo glacier m follo^* 

I followed the right bank of the Biafo to a low knob about S miles op; the glsciw was ^thsa 
to be seen stretching away up a broad vall^ between the mountains, at aslope of about 4 and 
\etB beyond. Having followed the glacier on this side till stopped by precipitoM dm, wo 
turned on to the ice. which was much broken and fissured. The amount of moraine was vw 
small, and at a short distance up the ioe became quite clear, except where along the Ian hank 
there was a long continuons line of moraine of great length, about 600 yar^ broad. ^ 

This glacier is upwards of 40 miles long. There is a way over the chain by this JJJ 

Biafo into N^mr. which is 18 marches distant, tiie glacier being of very warly equal 
on either side. (It was by this way that the Ndgar men used to come in to Mrddd, m loot 
the villages. About 1837 a body of from 700 to 800 men eramsd ever, and carrm off a^t 
100 men end women, together with all the oovre, aheep, and goata they ooold oolleet). Tto 
terminates in an enormous chaotic expanse of ddlwie. &o^ for a tew b»ck 
and the terminal cliff with ite oavemt and black rente, one oould barffiy belmve a glewer to^ 
there, so oompletely is ite lower portion concealed beneath the materials it has hroi^t ao^. 

I descended in the Erection of a much more broken oomw from tto 

Past ( 
groat 

beyond wro lOKai uie uiMiu mu'* Bwuw, —--o tVa, iT M niv in 

stantly coming down the ioe>cliff, now one or two »t a time, now la greet masses, wre . ■ 
an ice-boo^ r«^;v>o, vriiieb for bleakness and grandeur ia, perhapa,notto be am^aasea. v 
Aueiem), 

C^osommla . . | ... | ) 

tending as far as can be eeen from the hills arwna. 
The ice very dificnlt going, one mam of 

I I I and crevasaes, surface of glacier very 

StKtiiiK npwui* from Ponaiji, th. track ,ki«. tha rirfit bank .rf 
of 2 milm, foliWiog thehoUow way between tl» mountain on one «dr, and the loom stmiy Mope* 
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Appendix to Route No. 65. —continued. 


of detritus shed off from the glacier on the other This glacier is on the advance together with 
all its detritus. On the hill-sides were a few small shrubs of birch and juniper. During the 
eummer mouths the yak are driven up to be grazed here and in the ravines about After passing 
the junction of the first considerable glacier from the left, called Dumulter, and which has its 
source 8 miles up, our course la}' over the uneven surface of ice and moraine, and after crossing 
this tributary was again on tei'ra as far as the camping spot of ChongoUier. The track 

lies so close to the steep slope of the transported blocks of the side moraine, that in spots there 
is considerable dangler from the falling rocks. These are detached without auv warning and 
come tumbling down the incline. This camping spot is small; there was barmy room for our 
four tents.— {OodwiMf>Au9ten.) 


Shingchakpi . I ... j i glacier; very bad going.— (Brooke.) 

On the 6th of August 1 stmcK diagonally across the 
glacier towards the left bank through as extraordi¬ 
nary a scene as the imagination could picture; it 
was the desobition of desolation. There was not a speck of green to relieve the great precipitous 
crags of grey and ochre. The surface of the glacier around us was either a successicm of 
ridges more or less stony, or like a sea of frozen waves. Small pools of water, with oliffe of ice 
filled many of the hollows, while in some parts flowed streams of running water which gene- 
rally endetl abruptly by discharging down some crevasses. From the base of the mnuntaiit on one 
side to the other was a distance of over 24 miles. W© followed the left bank for three miles abmg 
a more open track, and reached a oanping spot called Shingchakpi. We here met four men who 
had coinn from YArknnd. They had suffered agomi deal while traversing the mountain portion 
of their route, having to travel by night and hide away by day on account of the robber tribes.— 
( Godwin- dmtien.) 

88I5MAVG , , 1 ... 1 I Prom here a strram in the valley below runs due 

f north, said by guide to be the Yirkand river. The 
I shikAris suppo^ the valley to be inhabited. J 
, , . ^ I slionld think it most improlMble that any one lived 

•bout here, as it is a howling wilderness of rock and rice, scarcely even n>uch grass, and no trees. 
Water obtainable by melting snow.— (Brooke.) 

On the 8th of August we started for Skiiimang, wliere the glacier branches into two. The first 
prt of the way very rongh over hK)8e moraines; beyond these became more separated with clean 
bonds of ice between.^ Opposite Skiomang a b»rge tiibutary comes down from the raonutainf to 
the south. Here the ice was again much broken and we had to zig-zag about the crevasses beforo 
we could find a place where we could leave the glacier for terra firma. Skinmang is n capital spot 
for a camp in this wild country. Luxuriant grass grew along the banks of a smaU stream, from an 
old moraine, and which lower down flows in under the main Punmah glacier. 

On the ^h 1 proceeded up the niiun glacier which comes down from the mountmni to the north, 
and which is known as the Nobsodi ^bandi. Tlie way was dreadfolly rough as fur as a spur 
known as the Drenmaog, and lay sometimes along the moraine, sometimes along the mountain-nde 
—(Oedwin-Anoten.) ^ 


Cun (va ...... ... On August llih we started in the direction of the 

Mustigb pNss. Onr path lay along the ridge of an 
ancient moraine, now grown over with grass. We 
quitted this at the small encampment of Tsokar, where 
are some small tarns of crystal water. Thence we proceeded over the ice, which here Itecoines nearly 
free from moraine ridges, tlmugh the surface was diflIcuU from being broken into boUowa. The 
last camping place on the Must^h glacier is at a place called (hiring. The mormne heia dwindles 
to a few scattered blocks on the surface of the ice. It took some time to collect enough of these 
to form a flooring. This senres to keep off the cold, and to tie the ropes to. Tlwre was not the 
smallest p.itch of rock on which to put a tent. The moantains rise from the glacier in sliei^ diffs. 
At sundown the cold became very severe; and as mir fuel Inwl to be carried with ns, no fire could 
be afforded except for cooking.->(0odvi»-^as/ea.) 


ShakT(5k . . i ... I Taking with me eight men with nmes and other ap|di* 

Slices, we started up the glacier, which is hereabout If 
miles broad, with a slope of about 8°, For the first three 
miles the crevas8«>8 were broi^ and de^ in (daces (mty, 
and we conld avoid them by making detours. They soon became more numeroos and were ugly 
toiiigs to cross, going down into darkness bi^tween walls garnished with magnificent green icicles 
from 6 to 20 feet long. The snow Iwy along the edge of the crevasess, an d tnvdltng so 
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Appeudia; to Route No. 65 —concluded. 

insecure tbnt we had to take to the ropes, and we wound onr wsj along'. In this way we moved 
inncb faster, eacii man taking bis run and clt'anitg even broad crevass e s il they crossed the direc¬ 
tion of onr march. The snow whs about 14 foot deep, and hard when we startrd | but as day 
advanced it became soft, and walking more iHborious; b^dea this it would very often break and 
let Q8 down to the bard ice below, llie larger crevasses revetiled themselves, but the surface enow 
bid all the smaller ones, and hence a feeling of inaecurity. 1 kept some coolies ahead feeling the 
way by probing the snow with long poles. Und^ the pass the breadth of this ice basin is two 
miles, with an undulating surface; small glaciers bring down their tributaries to it ont of eveiy 
ravine. Within a mile of the pass clouds collected and 1 bad to retnm. With a snmll gnard the 
survey might be carried into the Yirkand country, as from all the accounts I beard of the tribes 
their numbers cannot be very great, nor their matchlocks much to be dreaded--^&0(h(as'.^asf4ni.) 

The MusUgb Pass is estimated at 19,019. 

The descent <m the northern side is easy, leading down a snow-field to the camping ground 
called Tsokar. SouU No, 66.) 


Noto oa tie Mluetdffi Poee. 


The principal exit from the Braldd valley is that over the Uustdgh Pen According to report 
given me, the glacier on the northtrii side is as long as that on the southern, bnt in my ofdnioa 
the jonmey would be longer, as* I do not think the way lies down its mnin stream, bnt that the 
main body of the ice wonld be towards the Qrt.>at Peak K. 2, with another fivm the peaks of 
Nobandi Sobandi; nbont four marches from the Mustdgh Pase. a trark branebee off to tlie weatward, 
np a lateral stream, and over, the ridge tu the Unnsa river, by which the Braldd peo^de have often 
gone, as being safer than by Ndgar, with the people of which district there are old fends. It it 
by this way, nt the back of the main Himsloyaii ranges, that the Honsa people and other rol^r 
tribes on that side proceed, when they rob the kajil^t or bodiee of merchants, and other travellers, 
so that this route is now discontinned as a line of commerce, and is only taken by a few Ualtis 
who have settled in Ydrkand, and who cross over now and then to tee their old friends. Many 
years ago the main traffic lay np the Beltoro glncier and tamed off np a lateral ravine to the left, 
and 80 over the Hostigh Pas8, some 12 miles to the east of the pase now in neo. This former pass 
became impracticable owing to the great increase of snow and ice, and Ahmed Shah ordered a 
search to be made for eome other way over, when the present paseage was fixed upon. Leaving out 
of consideration the tracks near the villages and towards tl*e end of tim Pnnmah gliuder, the wi^ 
along its side and across it might with a little labour be made praeticabla for ponioa. Bveu were 
there more foot-traffic during the summer months than at present, h might be worth wbOeto ssu 
to the more difficult places, but at present, this line is wholly dumsed f*r s mouth at a tisM. Hie 
few travellers who go by this way do not know where toe deep fissures lie, aud heoee theft is a 
great loss of time in wandering aboot in search of a proper direetUm. llm ascent onr this pun 
u very gradual the whole way; ponies and yaks have fr^aently been brought over frees Tfirkm^ 
The line from Skardd to Ydrkaod jtrios that from to the same |deet near Massar.— 

Ameten,) 

The new pan has now become impractieeble tm aeeonnt of the secumulatiesi of ice on a gla^er 
<^porite the camping ground <d! Skinuieng; bat it is quite possible that in a fsw years this may 
agidn become praoticable, as in these parts the glaciers alter vary rapidly. 

An acconnt of the old pan will be found iu the B. O. 9. Proceedings for 1888. (TouagAus* 


vmmu.f 

*1^ pM. may bo eron now donireron. on weonnt of the robbon front Bnni.^ who* cwwin, tho 
wittenhed by .n outer mnte, mod to .tUek the eunna. where the two road, met on ^ to lide. 
The phyrical difficulties of the roed nre not rauklL The pass is open for hot a diort tiiaa i n aeai - 
tner; u soon u the enow fella on it, the oieraMes eie bidden and the jonm^ hecoata dangecoM 
In croasinf^’tnen nre tied to^fetbor; yak oalra are carrird; ponies of Ydrkand. a la^i breed, ato 
used to be ventuied; they were sometimei led orer the ereraasM with rope% held ^ 
front and eight behind Kveii when safe orer the pa« (on the biUierwatd jonraq') «» berau aw 
cattie oonld not at once be broogbt down to the inhabited |ia»ts; they bad to be kept in ou of ^ 
intermediute pusturagee until, us winter neured, the stresms got low end the pesnge slo^ 
vsHey became praetirahle for the f«nr f«ote«l ones. TIichc eombiurd difficultife have ^ 

road to be at prraeut disosed. From IS&J b* l«7o there was no commaiiH»tio»i Wtwwu 
•Ad YArkaod. 
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BOUTE No. 66. 


SoPtiR TO BandifCr (by Lalp€sa and thb Lolab Valley.) 
Authority. —Bates. 






ROUTES IN K4SHIffR AND LAdIk, 


Route No. 66 —continued. 

road fit for laden ponies; the first i mile is rtther steep; the rest is not so bed, and there 
are frequent level bits; the last t lirp along the open grassy spur, ajSordtng an extensive 
prospect of the Lolab valley. The descent is at first steep, rongh, and stony, but improvea as it 
proceeds. At 8 miles, pass Banni&lpdra, a wretched Oujar village; the path then Hee through rice 
cultivation; and at 9 miles after having descended about 2,600 feet, reaches the scattered village 
of Alsd. A few supplies procurable; water plentifal; and space and shade for encamping. 

6, Baxdipi^aa • , 7 0 The path is level, but in places swampy. At 2 

■ - - 50 4 miles pass on left hand sm^l village of Quail, 8 

TotaIi . ... miles Monganpdra, 4 miles J^tsba^ 6 miles 

- 60 4 Watpura,6 miles crosi Badkhol river by a bridge; 

it is also fordable, as are all the streams on this march; 7 miles, Bandiptira, a hurgevilla^; 
supplies abundant; water procorable. The Ifus'ka-ghat, where boats are always procnrabie, is 
distant about 14 mile from the village; when the Wolar lake is at its height they can ap< 
proach within a mile of Baodipdr. The journey from Lalpurn to Bandipdra can Iw accom¬ 
plished in one Itage without difficulty. 


EOUTE Ho. 67. 

SOU^B. TO GuLMAia AMD THENCE TO SamAOAI. 

Autkoritj/, —Bates. 


fib^ge or baltinff'plaee. 


DnvAHci nr touts. 


IptenB©- 

diats. 


Ossoription, *e. 


1 Sosea Sopdt i« About 10 or 1* honn’ ^ 

2 ' Kocstba ’ ' IS 0 troi^rimgur. From the bnd^ ut 8<^ the 

i. Kototua . . 1» 0 ^ through that part of tte town lying on the 

£fl bank of the river, and along n narrow oanaea^ 
and through the field, to the nnaU village of Amrgml. 

chunar trees a little distance to the west, the path lies tbroog , , . croaalng the 

towards the village of Makam, paasing by which »?>"»>“«• 5 ^^l-vtag 

high road between Baramdla and Srinagar 1*.^ ti*le.l,nd to^the eaat, W taming 

which the path rises for some d«hm« «!<>?«‘*1 which 

through a gap it passes down the other 8ide,ji«t * ^l^Jftho oath lies tiong its right hank 

the Ningil stream U crowmd either b, a ford or bnd^ J ^ 

throngh rice-fields to the village of .u^^htly to Mainagam, and thence 

Ningi! just opposite tl>» •'“<^1 yU'^F® K villag* of 

passes along by the side of the hill to the natThm to Upper or Bsra Kountra. 8np- 

Konntra (Bnn or Chota Konnto), tluoogh which t 

piles abundant; water from a channel brought from * Se-a, between the two vill«it«a jnat 
Wite suitable for encamping; the most j ojqJW » hot march, aa there is UtUe or 00 

below the path. A good road throughout bat » ta usnaiiy 
shad& 

Time occupied in walking, 4 b. 19 m. 


S. OmjitBa , 

6 0 


Total 

..a 

18 0 

the scattered hamlets of 

' Alrptttbsr (where tl 
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Monte No. 67 —continued. 


(o tbe is Mtber sieej^ from theoce the petb turns in a sontherly direction throngb the grassy 
plain, and is quite level. 

Tlie footpath ascends through the forest in a sonth> westerly direction, opening out on to the 
mai^ near the middle of the east end. A pony may be ridden tor part of the distance. 

{Ausf^ 1872.'} 

Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 

The grassy, flowery valley of Oulmai^ at eiebt tbonnnd feet, is 2 to 3 miles in one 
direction, by less than 1 mile in the other, enclosed with low bills, crowned with thick forests.— 
(Batos.) 

Aim GtrxiiABe to 
Sbhtaoab. 


1. pATAN • . I 14 0 i The footpath leaves the marg by the gap towards 

14 0 the north'east end descending slobg the side d 
the bill through open forest; the descent is not 
very steep, but slippery after rain; the psth crosses 
a small stream jast before reaching the ehrine of Bapamrishi; passing benesth the shrine the 
path turns down in a north-easterly direction throngh pine and cedar forest, becoming wider 
and less steep; it crosses the Tilapal stream by a ka^l bridge, and then rises gently for 
about I mile, descending again through some scattered patches of cultivation to the cluster 
of honses forming the small village of Badjil^l, leaving which, the path, which has a very 
gradual slope, lies down through a little valley with sloping sides, passing below tbe village of 
Wamyal; it then crosses the rill at the bottom of the valley, and lies along the side, and then 
down the flat top of the spnr to the east of the small village of Watalpflra; then lies 
through tbe rice-fields on to the village of Kbipur, from which it mns along the sonth side of 
the wntdar, passing successively the small villages of Mogulpflr and Oundapur to the south ; tbs 
Mtb then turns down throogh the rice-fields, soon after which the road to PalbalUa 
diverges to the north-east, that towards Patan continuing down to the considerable villags 
of Cbandarsfr; it then crosses the stony bed of a stream and passes np throogh jangle with 
stunted trees along its right bank, whence it turns across tbe level, dry plain; leaving tbe 
village of Shots to tbe south, on to Qadwidn (a spring of cold water and shady trees ty 
road side); the path then crosses a rill and a ravine, and passes below tbe west side d tiie vil¬ 
lage of IMngerpfir, and over tbe spur to tbe sonth of Qya; tbe path is then smooth and 
level, passing beneath some splendid chunar trees just to tbe west of the village of Warpdr, 
on to the large village of Nehalpdr, from whence it toms in a northerly direction, pasring the 
small village of Eala Seri, and descending from the table-land to Patan, which lies at its foot 
at the edge of the Pambarsar Nambal or moran. A la^e village; supplies plentiful. The most 
ooQventent encamping ground is on the south-west side tbe village, under some fine ebnnar 
trees, close to a little spring. 


2. Sedtaoab . 
Totai 


17 0 



81 0 


(5se Soni0 ifo. 44.) 


Tbe most direct road between Srinagar and Qnlmarg is by Khandabama j the first stag^ fro® 
Srinagar to Khandabama, about 14 miles, is easy, but tbe second, from Khandabama to Qulflsaig 
Old Ferosepfir, is very rough, bat practicnble for ponies; the Sokndg mid sereral otbwstreaas 
have to be forded.—(/acs— SaUi,) 
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Route Rot. 68 ^ 69. 

fiOUTE No. 68. 

Skinagab to astor (bi Kanzalwam and thb Gaoai STRBAH.) 


Aul\or%t‘g. —B.iTES,yro« native information. 


SUgp or haltingeplace. 

OiMANCl xa Kitia. 


lDt«nn«* 

diate. 

Total. 

OMcriptioOf tc. 

Sbirasab to— 

6. Kakzalwas 


64 

Sm S&ute 2^0 69a 

(7.400 ft) 

6. Oagai e 

12 

76 

A deserted cboki; Theobat. 

7» Bt^Bzn . . 

8 

84 


8. Saat 

8 

9i 


9. Mabkai 

10 

102 

A vilU^ of eight or ten houeet. 

10. CEtralx . 

12 

114 

lie UubikOt (ov As> 
tob). 

IS 

127 

C Vid» Moatt So. ». 

12. Astob 


134 



Or the jonme; mej be dirided into eight etegee. nu. r—(I) Kuulwen toThnohiit; (2) to the 
•ontb eide of the Pir; (3) Bdndl: (4) Raat; (S) lajinhodder; (6) Baitd, a Tillege of dght at lev 
honaea, paaaing Ifarmal, Dirli and Fnharkdt; (7) Oorikdt; (8) Aitor. 

Tbia road, wbieh waa deeigned In lala Sankar Dtae of Brinagar, if daecribed aa pnaaaaatng 
many advantagea over that by the Dorikdn Paaa, beaidea pioring 16 iai aborter on aaaaaiamant. 
It baa, however, been abandoned, in oonaeqnenee, it ia aai^ of intenated rep r aaeiitationa made by 
the tbdnadar of Oilgit, Should thia root* be adopted, it would be neeeaaary to raplaeo or repair 
the bridgea which eroaaed the atnam ia five or aiz plaraa, bat the grant low of watar hatha 
Oagai atreom makaa tbia note very ^Oenlt.—(Perrow— MmnffoU.) 


BOCTTE No. 69. 

SRINAGAR TO A8TOB (BY THB DORIKON PASS). 

Amtiontiei . —Biddulfb—Dbbw—Hahtabd—Batm—Montoohebii— 
Marsh—Grant. 


Stefa or lialtinf.plaoe. 



Pw cH pt l oa, t*. 


1. Sakbax, 

17 

(6,200 ft) 


2. BamipfiBA 

18 

(6,200 ft) 



85 


piitcartble tod joniper few fuel. 


UfOftlljr puforaed by boat !a one d»y aad a%ii6. 


Thereiaa paU) fromBaadipfiratoOdnda.praetiea. 
ble for foot^auaeagera, and ahortmr than the b^b roadf 
oia., ^odipdra to Ati^ a village in the Khoihama 
pargana, dtoated on the Badkbol atraaan. To Waunto, 
an eneampiog ground on the top of the paaa j water 
To Tijji Uaidtn, and hatly to Ofitaia, deaconding from tho 
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Moute No, continued. 

Tillage of Wampdr or Dinaan; this stage is practicable for laden ponies, which can proceed from 
Vijji Middiip to Tragbal on the h;»L road between Qdrais and Bandipura. 

3. Tbagbal . • 10 46 Ascent from village of Eralpur (6 miles); very steep 

(9,160 ft) . through pine forest, bat passable for ponies. Water 

not plentiful; a large body of men would have to 
pass up in small detachments. Tragbal is 4,000 feet 
above the level of the Kashmir valley. 

4. ZoTETTStT . • 0 64 Road rises between 2,000 and 8,000 feet up same 

spur, when the Rdjdinngan Pass (11,770 feet) is 
reached. The pass is hardly any depression in the 
ridge. On the other side the roi^ descends through 
somewhat similar, bnt, on the whole, more wooded ground. The road is good; commencement of a 
fine valley, plenty of grass, water and fuel. The pass is closed to horses for six montiis. ZotkuSQ 
is only a rest-house. 

5. EABzALWAir 10 64 A small pretty village on the Eishan Ganga river, 

(7,400 ft.) which is here bridged; encamping ground small, but all 

the way from Zotkusu to Eanzalwan there is plen^ 
of room fuel, and grass; water abundant; road fair. 

6. G6bai8 11 76 Road good, up right bank of Kisban Ganga river 

(8,800 ft.) A steep ascent and descent in the middle of the m^b. 

At about 6 miles the Qurais valley is^entered, which 
contains several villages, and is well cultivated at upper 
and, but tbe people are poor. The valley is noted for its ponies. A fort here. Gdr^ is s ^ef 
village, of wMcb the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. This place is situated where for so^ 
4 miles io length the valley is rather wider than at other parts, being from half a mile to a mile 
4across: it is bounded on tbe south by wooded mountains, and on tbe north by a great st^p 
limestone mass. The climate is inclement. Millet, buckwheat, and peas aldoe are grown; rice 
will not ripen* The river is crossed twice by wooden bridges. 

7. Bakgia • 11 86 Ko village; a choki. Just about Gfirais, where the 

(8,725 ft.) Bursil and Eishan Ganga meet, is the end of tbe wider 

part of the valley. The latter flows from tbe IHlail 
district. The road leads up tbe course of the northern 
(Bdrzil) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by mountains rising some 4,000 <«* 
6,000 feet; stream flows for the most part in a rocky bed. For the first 10 miles there are many 
little plateaux above the level, and over these the path leads past several small villages; on the 
mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forest. Sapplies should be taken from Qurais. From 
Bangla there is another route to Astor and Qilgit vid Eamri Pass. 

8. BdEZiL . 16 102 Pass Eamri village, where gnsB, fuel, and water 

(10,740ft.) are procurable; road good. At 9 miles Mapanum 

choki. Pass an open amphitheatre called Mian 
marg, cajmble of holding any number of men. Grass 
fuel, and water plentiful; road good. At Burzil the route to Skardd vid Beosai plains branches 
to the right. 

9. Cakp • . 13 114 Rise about 2,000 feet, not very steep for 6 or 6 

miles, and croes Doriknn Pass (18,600 ft), which is » 
neck between two parts of a rocky ^ ridge; the pass » 
closed in winta; descent gradual; road good. 

10. DXs • • 9 123 Pass Samad Kbdn’s kdthi and Chilum. Bis is 

(10,600 ft.) situated in a fine open valley 400. yards wide, has 

been well cnltiva^; there are still a few scattered 
villages; plenty of grass, fuel, and water. 

11. Godsai . . lii 167 Pass Karim at 4 miles Qudhai U a village from 

(9,100 ft.) which branches a route to Skardd. 

12. Astob • • 17 164 Pass Kaugam and Phine. Astor is a Urge place, 

(7 853 ft.) garrisoned % some 1,200 Kashmiri troop*, ^eep 

* ascent and descent to river. There are hundreM o 

huts. Town and fort 800 feet above right bank of 

river, which is crossed by bridge. 
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routes in kasiimIb sns laoXk. 


Boute No, fii9— continued. 

The Talley to which Aetor lies is narrow at bottom; its fieldi are waste, its hamlets deserted, 
owing to raids in former days fro-n ChilAs. Crops will grow, and there is room for numbers of 
settlers (rtde article Astor). At Astor the two routes Nos. 60 and 60 from Gdrais meet. 
There are paths to Sbaridi and also to Rondu and Kutsdra. 

This route remains open a few weeks later and re-opens in the spring a little earlier than that 
by Kamri Pass. It is closed for about five months for horses During the winter, with a 
favorable opportunity, it is possible for men without l«>ads to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri is an easier and shorter route, but it can only be used in sammer» 
on account of the avalanches to which it is subject. 


ROUTE No. 70. 

Srinagar to Giloit (by Dras, SkardIj, and the Indus.) 



DisTAVCS IHiClLBS. 

Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Sbinaqab to 



10. Kiekitchd 


127 

left bank. 



11. OAirOAirl 

10 

137 

12. Ol.TI»aTHAHO . 

12 

119 

13. Taekuti 

11 

163 

11. Kaetaesea 

17 

180 

16. Tolti 

1 

12 

192 

16. FABEdTA . . 1 

11 

206 

ir. gol . 

13 

219 

18. Eefceavs 

17 

236 

19. Seabd 6 
{6,300 ft) 

4 

210 


Description, Ae. 


See SotUe Vo. 71. To Chan.gnnd (right b»nV). 
Thence paths lead across Demi plain and also to 
Badagdm. See SoiUe No. 71, under Bonamarg. 

Left bank Prds river, a small village. 


Left bank Dr4i river; a smaJl village. 

Left bank Indus river; a village. 

Right bank Indue river. Ciw Indus by n^. 
iridge i a village. 

A village left bank Indus; re^irosa by rope-bridge. 

A village left bank Indua 
A village left bank Indns. 

A village left bank Indus. 


A village left bank Indus, the capital of Raltistin. 
A scattered collection of villages and hooves; old 
palace, fort, baiar, Kashmfri sbr^keepert; cattle 
few: crops small; plain, which is 19 by 7 milev. 


rnTa^d r«Ton ' 

From*8kard? tToufe No. 63 to Nagar, and Route No. 65 to Yirkaid. 
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ROUTBS in KASUMfB AND LAdIk, 


Route No. ITO—><!ontinue<i. 


20. Kamaba . 

21. Tsabbi 

22. Tomoas 

10 

4 

9 

0 

12 

0 

23. DabO OB Tobuie 

9 

0 

24. BomdO OB Twab 

12 

4 

2S. Stibieo . 

6 

4 

26. Stak , 

18 

4 

27. Hauta 

10 

0 

28. CHfllBTO . 

4 

0 

29. Abalcha . 

6 

0 

20. Shinoab . 

8 

4 

81. BkabbO . 

9 

0 

■pringB. It u optional 

1 

to camp in 

82. Habakosk 

8 

4 

88. SSDTA 

8 

0 

84. I.BOBAT 

85. DAorrdB . 

86 OlLSIT 

(6,026 ft.) 

Totai 

11 

0 

18 

4 

6 

0 




250 4 

269 4 


A villnge contAming 140 housM. 

CroBA Indus bv ferry boat to right bank; paa 
Kwardo at 4^ miles; also villages of Hasan 8h^ and 
Birgam. 

Pass Bragardo at 3 miles. Road in one place diffi* 
cult. From Kutsdra, nearly opposite Tsarri, on othtt 
side of river, there is a route to Astor. 


2714 


Road for 6 miles good; then very difficult close to 
river. In summer this lower road is impracticable, 
and the route is then over spur of mountain. 


280 4 

293 0 

299 4 


Ascent of i a mile, then descend to Baicha, 6 miles 
from Tongas; then steep ascent of li mile across 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasd in Tormik 
valley. 

Road along mountain side above Indus, difficult in 
places. Camp at Twar on right bank of Indus, op* 
posite Rondo on left bank. There is a rope>bridge 
here. 

From Bondd there is a path to Astor. 

A small village; road good. 


I Road along Indus for 8 miles, tbs'i ascends up Stak 
313 0 \ valley to that village (eighty houses), and a fort. Sup* 
plies as far as Gifgit should be taken from here, 
'lliere is no habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 
Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
323 0 bank of Indus. 

A few huts here. Road very diOcult. 

327 0 


333 0 


Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fuel 
near camp ; road good. 


341 4 


Rood very difficult, along, precipitons rocks above 
the Indus. 


850 4 


859 0 


. ascent of 4,500 feet to the Shingas Pass, 
across a spur running down from Haramosh peak. 
The pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 8 miles to 
Brandd on right bank of Indus, where are some hot 
ravine near the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

Rosd very difficult, in many places along precipitous 
I mks above the Indus. Haramosh is a small village 
I inhabited solely by Brokpas. 

Road good. Pass ruin^ village of Hantsil. 


887 0 


878 0 
8964 


4014 


Road along Indus for 7 miles, then np the Oilrit 
valley. C»mp close by the Qilgit rivm on 
Road good and level op the left bank of. the GUgit 
river. Dainyur is a village situated at junc^n 
of the HuDza>K^gar river. 

Cross the Oligit river by rope-bridge. The road 
Continues up the right bunk to Qilgit, a place of 200 
houses. A large fort garrisoned by 1,600 lro<^ of 
the Kashmir m.*iharaja. {See Bonte No. 62,) 

N.B .—From Skanlu to Qilgit this road is quite im» 
practicable for animals, and even difficult for men 
carrying loads. 

(Hayward.) 
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EOUTES IN KASHufR AND LadXk. 


JionU No. TO—c<iiitiimed. 

Not» om route 8kurd% to Sondn by left hank of Imdne, 

Ktitsdra, a large village on left bank of Indu^, at mouth of a ravine ; cultivation ; water plenti* 
ful; fruit'treos abnndant. Between Kutaura am! lUttho, the road it eome hundreda fret above 
river; sometimes on fnce of a cliff, often over fmil wooden stager, rough and difficult. Bdeho* 
a village (6,9<*0 feet), cultivation, fruit-trees, pine iorest itt 9,000 feet on mountains behind Bdsho. 
Beyond Kasho road bad ; cross Kntisbur I'ass (11,500 feet), on sunimit a gnuay and bushy ak^ 
with birchwood ; thence by a dilFicult zig-zag to river side; near Kondd (6,700 feet), which la 
built on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flows some hundreds of feet below villas 
between perpendicular rocks : it is spanned by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by & 
curve, With a fall of 80 feet and height above th** stri-am of 50 feet; the path to it is over idif^perye 
rocks and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet 
high.— {Drew.) 

Bass the village of Hardas. 2 miles on the T)ru side of which the Surii river (sometimee 
called Kargil or Paskvnm) joins the OhLs river; narrow slips of level ground ocrar along t^ 
valley; roatl good. — {Thomeon — Bfoiee.) 

12. OlTiitaTHANG .112 0! I A small village, situated at the point of juncticNB of 

{-1 H 9 0 I the l>ras river, with a considerable tributary coming 

from the westward, ou the gentle slope ot the hill side. 1'bu enciimping ground is on the lowest 
part of it, which i** a small level plum, surrounded by a number of giant boulders, resting on the 
upper edge of a very steep slope. Tlio road goes timmgh a succession of ascents and docents 
along the ravine through whicli the riv«T Diws flo*^s. This raviuc is narrow, precipitous, and 
without villages. Near OUiugtliang the road ascends abruptly from the tributary to the 
village.—(TAownu/a). 

13. Tabkatta , . 14 0 Small village ; road bad. 

—— 163 0 Thomson describes the road from Tarkatta to 01- 
thingthang as follows 

The road leaves the valley of the Indus at the juuction of the I>i^ river and follows the 
coarse of that river. The lower part of rh© valley of the Drts river is a deep and narrow rooky 
ravine, bordered by precipices of granite, which are so steep that the bottom of the valley is quit* 
impassable. In passing from the Indus iuto the valley of the road crosses the graiiitie 

spur which separates the two rivers at au ©lev ation of about S,0u0 feet above the Indus, aaosoding 
to this height very rapidly along a steep spur, which recedes almort iu a perpendicular direolioo 
from that river- From the shoulder of this ridge, elevated probably about 10,(XW feet^ tha 
course of the Indus was visible fev some distance above the junction of the l^rds river. The 
river itself was partially frown (9«h December), and it formed many pwls and ran attbe 
bottom of a deep gorge- On the right, immediaWly opposite, a sheer precipice rose* Between 
the ridge on which 1 «to< d, and the next in succession up the l)r4s valley, an <^d and elmilow 
valley, everywhere strewed with cooriuous blocks <rf grauite, sloped^ ^Ptly till it approached the 
brink of the aliuust perpendicular cliffs which overhang the Dris river, fbe elevation of 
Tarkatta is 7,8uU feet above the sea.—(rAowsoii*). 

14. Kautaksha . 17 0 Kigbt bank Indus river; enm Indus by rope bridgei 

- 180 0 e village. 

There is a fort here which seems to be kept in exoellent order and to have ffnod baOd- 

ings, and the village looked extensive and prosperous. 'Fbe mountains all along the narrow bed 
of the Indus are extrt-mely elevated. The barreuness and desolation equal the most ruined parte 
of Tibet. They consisted of large masses of rock, split, and fiactured in every directum, oAon 
very precipitous, without a vestige of soil, and with scarcely the trMes of vegetation. I mmana a 
tracts both along the river and on the slopes of the ravines descending from the mountoins were 
covered wiih boulders or with angular fragments of rock, strewed irregularly on tha surlaer, or 
piled ill masses on one another. , ,m» 

From Kartaksha there is a road to KhapAlu on the Shyok •^{Tkomeon). 

15. Tom , , I 12 0 I 192 0 I A village left bank Indus; recross by a rope-bridge. 

From Kartaksha to ToUi the easiost road is on the right bank of the but to avoid tbo 

labour of crossing the Indus and re-cn»s8iijg it again many travellers proceed au>og the left hank. 

Thomson describes the road from Tolti to Knrtaksba as follows 

On the left ‘«ide the lower part nf the valley is so steep as to be impractinble; and 1 foaiM it 
necessary to asoeud at once from'i oil ’ eu a stony ridge almost diractly amy fros ua Mver. 
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KODTBS IH KASUjdE l»D L&dIk. 


Bonte No, 70-^continued. 

The ascent was loDg and fiitiguingf the ridjTO being capped with masses of alluvium. Tlie ridge 
was more than 1,500 feet above the river. After crossing this ridge the road descended very ebrupt* 
ly to the river, which generally ran among precipitous rocks, but with a few villages scattered 
at intervals on the northern took. 

After rcgiiiiiingthebauk of th'> river, the road was for five or six miles nearly level.— {Tkom$ono) 
Road bad, but still practicable for ponies. The river passes through narrow gorges with high 
cliffs.—( Brooke.) 

Theiw is a fori in the ravine behind the village, perched on a rock, iu a most untenable posi- 
tiODf tiiough probably well suited for defence against sudden attack. 

A swing bridge of birch bark across the Indus. 


6 . PABXdTA . . 1 14 0 I I Parkuta is a very large village, three or four 

206 0 I hundred feet above the river, occupying both slopes of 
a deep ravine cut in the thick mass of alluvium by a 
. large stream from the south. The village is large, 
with ^tensive cultivation and muuy fine trees; road good with the exception of two rook stair* 


*niom8on describes the road from Parkuta U ToUi as follows 

Ttic valley oontluucd narrow, and the mountain rose precipitously on both sides. On the 
eariy pari of the march there wet e luany villages, aud much cultivation on the left bank. Thu 
village of Urdi, 3 or 4 mitos from Parkuta, seemed very populous and CKtondctl fur a great 
di a t a ttc e along the river. At this spot the cultivation turmi nated ahrmptly; and the alluvial platibrm 
was far more than a mile, during which space it gradually narrowed by the encroachments of 
theelUlt. covered with an accumulation of very large graniiic boulders. As I approachetl Trlti, 
the valley of the Indus became much more rugged ami narrow. A long gentle ascent to a ridije 
more thim a thousand feet abo\e the bottom of the valley, but whicli dipped abruptly to the river, 
occupied the latter part of the march. At Tolti tlie bell af cultivation is very narrow, just skirting 
the river, on very narrow platforms of alluvimn.— {Thomson.) 

From Parkdta there is a gt)od raid, practicable for horses, to the plaiiia of Uoosiii.—(P'/y»e.) 


17. OOL « . 4 ( 13 0 [ Thomson describes the road from Gol to Pwrkdta *s 

219 0 follows :—Tiic road descends booh after leaving ths 
village, nearly to the level of the river, and coutiiines 
. ^ , over low ground, skirtiug the mountain of the soutlicru 

bank, till It reaches the junction of the two rivere, when it turns Hbruj>tly to the south, useending 
the left bank of the Indus, w'hich runs nearly due north iu a narrow, rocky mvine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, 60 or HO feet high, polished on the surface by u«]ucou 3 action, and of a 
briUiantly brown^block colour, here advances cl<»e to tho river, and is crossed by a steep sinerous 
path, ekM out by fiigbta of steps, with wooilen supports where it would otherwise be imjnivctica- 
Me. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an extremely lapid current. The 
Mtb, after cioMing tbc ridge, again descends to the level of the river. The mountains rise on 
both sides of the Indus, very abruptly, being almost always precipitous. For more limn 2 mile* 
tbs ravine continues very narrow, and Hevcrul stceji spurs are crossid. It then bceenu's gnidually s 
little wider, narrow platforms of Conglomerate the stream, and changes its direction fr-'in 
nesriy doc south to south-co^t. The right bank is stony and unproductive tho whole way, hut on 
the Wft there is one small village, three miles from the junction of tho Sliyuk, and thcnc** afU'r 
8 miles ot desert, a succcMion of small villages continuing with little iutcruiissiou on the surface 
of alluvial platforms as far as Parkuta,—(r/mmoo.) 

Road good, but several rock stair-cases have to be crossed—(BiddsiTpA.) 

Baad very good.—(RrooAe.) 


18. KiipchAKQ • • I 17 0 I Thomson thus describes road in reverse direction froni 

236 0 Repchang to Gol. Tine road round the gre«t bend of 
the Indus was entiroly Iwrren. On the western side of 
the curve several rocky spurs are crossed, hut after 
the road turns to the south, it runs generally on tho surface of very elevated plutforms of c<Mirse 
alluvial debris, covered iu many places with enormous boulders, partly derived in all pnilwhihty 
from the fall of mosses of rock from the cliffs above. Rebind the ulluvlal platforms, which »re 
generally one or two hundred feet above the level of the river, the uieuutaiim rise precipitously in 
cUtfa of infinite, which has now replaced the slate rocks of Skanlu. At the point where the river 
changes^ its direction from north to south-arcst, the mountains on the southern bunk advance c|uitc 
to the river, mid ou the north side also they approach very near. 
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Boult No. 70 —concluded. 

19. Skabi>6 • . 4 0 Road very good end level. The Todoe beooBMi 

(6,300 ft.) 240 0 slaggieb, end valley broadene oat. The Shiger river 

flowa into the lados north of Skerdd. Vnllev e^nt 
30 miles long by 4 broed. Highly eultiveted with 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and frait^trees, mcludiog apricot, mnlberry, and w^nata.--(ilrooir«.) 

Thomson thus describes tins march iu the reverse direction, t.e., from Skardd to Kepchaog. 
The ground was covered with snow all the way (December 2nd). The road lay along the sooth bank 
of tbe river, at first over the level platform of lacustrine clay among Urge bonldera which were 
scattered over its surface, but soon descending by a iinrrow and steep footpath, on tbe face of the 
clayey cliff, to the level of the river, to cross a deep bay, from which the clay formatioa bae been 
entirely removed, to a large vilhige 3 miles from Skated, throngb tbe cnltivation of which the 
road ascended gradually, and proceed on the biuren, atony, slopes behind. Abont five mike from 
Skardu, a spur from the mountain range on the sooth, which abnts in a scarped cliff opoa the 
river, has l^n taken advantage of by the inhabitants to build a small gsteway tbroagh which the 
rond is made to run. The extreme steepness of the monotain mass which lies ^ tbe aoath and east 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Skardd aUng the sonth bank of the river withoat pamisg 
through this gateway. A small party of Sikh soldiera Used to be kept hero.'—(T4oeiso».) 

At Skardu is a fort with some 2,000 Kashmfr truope, hIno a teUgraph station commanlcating 
with Gilgit—Drds line. A big wooden barge is kept here for ferrjring cattle and goods acroes tbe 
Indus.—( Brooke.) 

For continuation, vide Route 62. 


ROUTE No. 71. 

SmNAOAK TO L£h (by DrAS, KaBOII., LAMAY<ill<3.) 



DtSTASCS IV 1II1.IS. 

Stag* or hsHinf-plsvs. 

liitemiC' 1 
distv, j 

ToUl. , 

1 

1. GaXDABB.L I 

(5,B80 ft ) 

14 0 

1 A j.reMv ; .upplie. procuTAbl*; w»t» 

14 0 , M i ooBitry .wminpy. with nw 

1 tioD: n»<i Rooil, bat n»rmw ib pUeM; it 
‘ so eJevilwl platfono. TUr. B»« •eTml 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfE AKS LAdIk. 


Route No. 7i—continued. 

and plane, willow, and fruit-trees are scattered here and there, though far from abundintljr* 
The platform is in general covered with a carpet of green. The mountains on the right, which 
at first are very low, gradually ri'C in elevation and are thoroughly rugged and bsre; gb^t for 
boats on Sind river is 2 miles short of village. The first stage may be reached bj boat. 

2. KakgaR . . It 0 The road leads up the right bank of the Sind river; 

■ 25 0 at first it winds amongst cultivated fields and 

orchards to the homestead of Nunar, and further 
! on leads across a high shelf of Itind which droiM 

precipitously to the bed of the Sind river, miles. The stream has here to be crossed on a 
rickety bridge of long fir poles, which are stretched across between two piers built up of loose 
boulders at the edg^ of the current, and floored with crobS bars of rough split logs. By another 
similar bridge the road crosses the Kuhanai nala bejond the homesteads of Palung, and then 
follows the course of the main stream to Kangan. Both these bridges are fit for ponies. Kangan 
is a small village ; supplies procurable; water plentiful; country a very pretty valley with cultiva¬ 
tion ; good camping ground. 

No supplies obtainable between this and Dr^. Thomson thus describes this inarch in the 
reverse direction. Leaving Kangan (or Gaogan) the valley gradually widened, and tnrnid more 
to the south. Theie were several platforms or steppes, of nearly level arable gicund, one above 
the other, and below them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. 'I'he mouniains on the 
right, high and snow-topped, receded to a considerable distance; those on the left gradually 
diminish^ in elevation, became less covered %\ith forest, and at last tenninated in low ranges of 
hills covered only with brushwood The road at fijst lay along the right bank of the river 
through flne underwood, und among beautiful meadows which skir^ the bank of the river : it 
then crossed to the left bank, and ascending the lower hills entered a fine wood, in which apricot, 
)>ear, and cherr\’ trees were common. liater we emerged upon a somewhat elevated platform 
sloping to the south, covered with bushes and many fruit-trees, with here and there a village, 
and a great deal of cultivation. Where the Sind valley joined the plain of Kasbmfr it was 
several miljs iu wddth. 

The lower part of the Sind valley is very populous. The villages are numerous and lai^a, 
and the houses good ; they are usually built, entirely or partially, of wood, with high sloping 
roofs, which are either thatched or covered with wood. The cultivated lands all test u))on plat* 
forms or banks of alluvium ; vegetation is luxuriant everywhere and quite conceals from view the 
little farmsteads scattered along the hill skirts. Apricot, plum, and apple trees conceal from view 
the little plots of rice and millets and vetches, or the narrow strips of amaranth and buckwheat 
which constitute an important pait in the winter diet of the peasants here. 

Routes hcDcc to Tilail valley by Gangarbal. 

1. To Wakoat . t 3 A hamlet. 

i 

2. Gahoarbal .J 12 Camping giound: water plentiful: juniper for fuel. 

3. Qadsab , . 10 Camping groiunl: wood :ind water. 

4. Wazri Tiial . 11 To T>nh:iii i Thai or I>okol].i lt;il is nbuut 5 miles. 

Total :jg 


I'onies can traverse this road, which opens in June. 

{Batei^from nathe information.) 

3. C6ni)-i-Sab*8inoh 14 0 1 i ^ village; supplies and water procurable; the 

‘ "I 39 0 I road follows the winding course of the Sind river, 

I I the hills on either side closing in upon the river io 

. j 1 long slopes of pine nnd cedar forest, which termi¬ 

nate only at its edges. The villages at Nargiind and Terewan are passed with Hajanoo the 
Opposite side of the river, and at 83 miles Hare with Ganjawnn on the opposite bank. Here the 
river is cri>s»ed by a bridge similar to that described in the Inst march (y. n.): passing through a 
wood (lie road ennases some cultivated fields to Ssmbat 114 miles, and beyond this village re-crowwa 
the river by a similar bridge llcyoiid this the road passes through a strip of terraced cuUivatimi 
to I’mo, Bud 2 or 3 luiles. further on Guild is r««;lied. The route traversed is o urosperous, 
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nOUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 71 —continued. 

though not very populous, tract. The peasantry seemed to be oomforUbly off and their farm* 
kteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. 

There is a shorter path to Uultal from Guild, viz. ; 


To 

Ghut Gabui . 


Miles. ^ 


14 I Road pat into good order. 


Ualtal . 


Total 


10 Easy road. 


{Fortyth, 1873). 


Oaoanoib 
(7,400 ft.) 



See Route So. 26 for path from Tral, wliich joins here. 


Sokamarg 
(8,660 ft.) 


A small village; water and fuel abundant; supplies 
48 0 not procurable. For the 6rst three miles up to 
Revil the road is difficult and leads across a steep 
hill slope, in part of which it is built up against the 
side of a vertical wall o^ rock. Beyond Revil, which is a small cluster of farmsteads, it passes 
over a considerable stretch of cultivation which slopes down to the river in a succession of terraces 
and conducts to the village of Kulan. Here it crosses the river and traverses the flat reach on 
which stand the homesteads of Gwipara and Rezio ; beyond this, it re^croeaes to Gagangir. The 
width of the ralley is considerable all along, with much arable land and a good many villnge8 
in ruins on both sides. The mountains on the left are uniformly bare of trees 'and often rocky ; 
on the right they are well-wooded. The fruit-trees are principally waloute, apples, and apricots. 
Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river. Gagangir is about 7,900 feet about the 
level of the sea. 

10 0 ] A few shepherds* houses ; supplies very scarce. T^e 

66 0 n»d becomes difficult and lies for four miles, with 
numerous ascents nnd descents en route, along the 
foot of precipitous cliffs which wear a wild aspet t. 

In nuinj parts the patli is obstructed by debris of slate and sandstone, which falls from the 
slopes above. Near Sonamsrg the Sind river enters a rocky gorxe. down which lU sf^® 
adyanoea with (treat mpidity, over a steeply inclined bed. very rocky and much mterrop^led by 
rapids. Up till April the river is covered over with snow, and the path leads over it. The nse 

from Gaitangir is considerable, about l.OiiO feet. , . , . .. .. 

Sonamarg is one of the Kashmir sanitaria. There is a wooden rhnrrh here and two other 
wooden houses belonging to Euro[iean8. Sonamarg means •• golden meadow; " it is a of 
beautiful undulating down, with numerous dells, surrounded by hillocks and graaay mounds. 

It is surrounded on all sides by mountains, the sides of which are covered with denae pin# 
forests or thick jungle. 

The elevation of Sonamarg is 8,506 feet. 

6 Baltal . .19 0 1 A few huta ; no aupplies ; water procurable ; country 

67 0 mountainouaj road (air. The roail paeece over the 
s..naniarg, and then cniisea the river above the vil- 

I , lage, following iti enurae up to llaltal, A mile or 

2 after leaving Sonamarg the etreain approaches close to the monnisiiii on the north aide of the 
valley, Imrely l.-aving a pasMge for the road, which for some dieUnce ikirU the base of ateep cbff. 
Sirbal is lawsed at 3} miles. The road then lies throogh a drop but iwtlier valley only ^r- 

tially wooded. Tbe forest consists of pines, birch, poplar and willow. Tlie tre« ^'T 
defined masias of f..re.t, sep..rate.l by much open groond. iiilbe level plain which sVirU 
on the south side of tbe valley; on this aide .lio they rise hjgh on the mountain., hot the alo^ 
on the north aide are bare. There are three bate at Baltnl. whinh •• at the fc»t tlie Zoji U (I a^. 
The Sind river is here joined by a considerable t.ibutary, winch fiowi through a gorge i;,at w^^a 
down from the south-east, wliilsi, the raidn stream comes down from the n. rth-eeal. Vegetatton 
here is very profnae. i » 

At Baltal « roail leads np the main .tnwm (Sind river) to Armndth. it is also afTboaaj^ 
the south from I*BlaAm, as this Sind vsll.y ronie is apt to become impMsable m soiiimer from 
rising o< the river.—(tn-Mo). (See Komfe Ab. 26, /./onroWrf to Jrmoatk). 


T, MAIATAg 


15 0 


Camp 2 miles above and .ippoMt* Mitayan 
82 0 no supplies; water procurable, foonlry on east »a« 

I of pass devoid of trees; road very fair. 

Tlw road liea to the north, and for the first miW fw- 
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Route No. 71 —continued. 


lowB one of the two streainB which join to form the Siud river. Leaving this the road moonte a rerj 
•teep ascent for alMot 4 iniles» through a wood; in many places the rc^ consists merely of a plat* 
form of brushwood attached to the face of the precipice. This road, owing to its steepness, is quite 
impassable for baggage animals after a fall of snow, and it is then necessary to follow the stream 
np a very narrow, rocky gorge, with precipices 500 to 1,000 feet high on either side. This gorge^ 
however, is only practicable when filled up by snow to about fifty feet in depth, as it usually is 
early in the season (Captain Brooke followed this route in April 1HH4); it is then the usuiil routet 
and at that season it is necessary to start at night and get over the pass before annrise : avalanches 
^ not fall until late in the day, after the sun begins to melt the snow. For a short distance after 
the top of the first ascent, 1,5U0 feet above Belial, the road is almost level along the brink of the 
gorge mentioned above. Then comes a difficult descent to the stream, that is left at the foot of 
the pass which is here crossed on a bridge of snow. After crossing this ravine there is a very 
gradual windiug asceut to the top of the pass. On the right a small lake is passed. Just beyond 
this is the watershed. The 'pass for many miles is an open winding valley, and so level that it is 
difficult at first to find where the watershed is; the elevation is i 1,800 feet. Beyond it the route 
passes down the **col along the gradually growing stream of the Diis river, and over a moorland, 
covered with turf and peat beds, down to a tributniy of a glacier close on the right. At Minaraarg 
there is a dak but. The width of the valley is from half h mile to a mile, and steep mooiitaius 
nse on both sides to a considerable height. Patches of willow and junip^'t occur on the bilLsides* 
The road crosses some tributaries and leads to Matayan. There are no trees here, hnt a good 
deal of cultivation, mostly barley, on the long strips of alluvium which beie form the valley. 


8 . DkAb . 

. 1 IS 0 


(9,82A ft.) 

1 

97 0 


A small village; no supplies, water procurable; Pan 
Dris at Smiles; good encamping ground, road fair. 
In the open valley numerous hamlets^ Barley chiefly 
cultivate. 

Dris is a collection of half-a.dozen ha^^i’ets dispersed over the ineqt^lities of a spacious Win 

in these close^set hills. In the centre of the basin is asmsll fort with a garrison of fifty men, and 
^ idjoiniiig it is the iahttl of tlte governor of the district. There is a telegraph line from here to 
A 'amd and one to Qilgit, single wire carried on poles without insuUtors. Tlie Oilgtt wire follows 
th ^ Brils, Suruaud Indus rivers. Instrument working. Klevatioo of Dris 10,150 feet. Supplies 
pla ntiful. 

The road lies down the narrow winding valley of the Brds river, to whose banks the bills slope 
direi*t in a succession of hare uninviting rocks. The tiver bed, which is crossed by a bridge half a 
mile thelow Phq Brds, forms a narrow, furrowed, and scooped chimnel over an outcropping stratum of 
green serpentine. It extends for more than a mile until the river enters the Dris basiu. Here it 
is cr<M'cd again by one of those log bridges common in this country. 

The valley of Dris is 3 miles by nesriy 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different levels, 
bounded on the north by low barren hills; on the south there are great precipices of lime¬ 
stone rock. The Dris river enters the valley by a gorge, and leaves by a similar narrow rocky paa- 
sage. The barrenness of the hills is caused hy the ab^nce of moisture in the air, and of any but 
the very slightest fall of rain. Kot only is the contrast great between the look of the irremx 
clothed, fore8t*clad hiil^aidee of Kashmfr, and the arid, bare and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the feel of the air too is different; for here is a clear lighUblue sky and bright sun, 
with a keen air, and c<nDpaved with it the air even of the bigher parts of the Kashmfr is soft and 
mild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
anow is thick, and though the communication at intervals is kept open during the winter, the road 
is not thoroughly open again (pontes cannot attempt it) rill the eud of Mi»y.'>(2>rew). 

From Dr^ t^re is a path to Karise vtd Oniba. 

The route from Drds to Gdrais along tl»e Tilail valley is as under— 


To Mushki 
Kobapoat 
Kiobal . 

ABDirtHXTN 


Bodal 


XOTAt 


Miles. 

6 

9 

10 

10 


42 


A village.' 

No habitation, fuel and water. 

Ditto ditto. 
Hamlet. 


Cress incipient Kishan Oanga by bridge or ford b^ow OiijriBd»m 
a thdna. ■ 


i. 


{BaUiffrwm aaftee loa.) 
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B0UTK8 IN KABBllfB AND LAlix. 


Route No. 7i—continued. 

Cowley Lambert, truvelling iu the rereree directiou, deMrribes the rend from Ahdalhun to Dtda 
M follows 


From Abdalhun we marched to Baltal, which is in a eircnltr rallej almost snrroaoded bj 
mountains. We encamped here at the foot of the pass, and next day we the ralley by a tiaca 
np the side of the mountain. A gentle ascent brought us to the top of the pass; a hoxen lake oa 
one side of us, and a glacier among most fantastic shaped rocks on the other. We bad now ap¬ 
parently entered a new country There was not a tree to be seen and only a bosh here mmI ^sts % 
all bare green slopes with masses of snow hanging oyer the riyer on each side. We.bad to ford tba 
river to get to our encamping ground ; the water was about waist high, and bitterly ecld. Ws 
found a spot for our tents on some rough grass surrounded by dwarf bushes, at tbs foot of the 
Koredge nala. The river here ran in a number of deep channels through a wide stony bed, and 
in some of the little back waters our men caught small fish. Next day we went on about 12 miles, 
snd encamped in a most charming spot with plenty of boshee and rocks to shelter ns from the 
very cold wind that was blowing. The river was about two bimdred yards wide at this place and 
miming at a tremendous pace. About two miles further on we fonud the pass dividing this 
country from Dris. When travellers come this wsy with horses, they have to follow the river, a 
march about four days longer, over a very rough country, hare o/t v^jetation nearly all the way. 
Tills pass, which we crossed, is just a mast of smooth, ste^ slippery rocks, and we him to hold on 
with both feet and hands to save ns from slipping down to the bottom ; after we B s s se d tills 
peculiar pass, we had a long march into the Drds vitil^, pasting one small village bout of mod. 
The valley gradually widened till at Imgth from the summit of a slight ascent we looked down 
upon Dris. 

Cowley Lambert remarks:—In the Tiltil valley the water wae io perfect tiiat we never 
required anything to mix with it. We noticed that there was a line of springs of the porset water 
Hung out of the northern side of the valley, and found that the uppOT part of tke northern slope 
was all glacier bed aud the lower part was slate. This vmter was perfectly cold and ranch the beet 
I ever tawted in my life: detonr most be made up the left bank to the Kotobat bridge, which 
crosses the river between the villages of Tsenial and Dddgay. , 

On leaving Drds three stone pillars are passed. The route follows the river course dowj^ 
narrow winding valley, with many hamlets aud considerable eoltivation <hi the sasall flats whidl 
occupy the turns of the stream from side to tide. The cultivation consists of bnekwheat, 
and barley. Many stacks of loceme are stacked in the road-side fields m fodder for t ^ oattlf 
in winter. The people abont here ere wretchedly poor. Beyimd Drde the bilk are tim 
with grass, bat this soon ceases as we proceed down tiie vail^, and for several^ milsa snova 
Taehgam, where the valley becomes very narrow, vegetation U scarce. Alo^ the were « 
a few stunted bushes of the pencil cedar, and at Taabgam there are several acree m tamarisk 
and myricaria jangle. 


10. CHAVAatnr D (bight| 
BASS) 

(8,676 ft.) 


16 0 From Tasbgam there are two routes to 

127 0 Chanagund is the first stage by the right bank. For 
the first two boors the roots lire down 
which it crosses by a very dilapidated woode n 
The river is here very narrow and rnck-boond. The path 

which stands the soliUry police station of Kharbo. 


1 mile from Taehgam. . ... ......... 

some roofzh groond rises lo a small flat on which stands the solitary police station of 
Bqrond some ruined huts are met, and the path then descends and ascends a 

abutting on the river, which on the opposite bank receive the^»in^ grodually riting p 

high bank of granite bou!d«aon which ChanagoiHl (or PiKekhnbo) stands. nnt»t 

The other route branches off opposite the village of Kirkitcfan, croseiug the nver a 
by a wooden bridge fit for ponies. 


n. kabbh .80 * 

'«"“•> — ■“» 

fitllowing liras river for 6 miles; bere the Sura ana 

Wakha rivers join; cross thelattw a wooden brid^- . . ._ m till 

From Chaiagnnd the load follow, the right bank of M. 

It U joined by the Thai.g«kMn ri.er, when it monnto orer ■ ro^h ^,—0. 

low. op the^eonr* of Th.ne.k«n riw. ‘I*"? 

Between Chnnogund nnd K«^ there is ndth«r cnlurntion nor hnbiution. The iwd J 
”"it i. . «n. open with 

clamps of lai^ willows and po|dart. Hie Kargil nver flows ^ brid« n im* tfct ptilat 

north and is about the same tiasM tiie I>r6. river;» U erased by a wooden bridge n-r »• F" 



BOUTBS IN KASHufR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 71 —continued. 


where it U joined by the Wakhn river* Kaiytl Is aitnated at the junction of this latter river aSth 
the Sdrd river, and the nnited Btrenias form the Kargil or Thangskam river. It is a coneidfrahle 
village, spread over the well-wooded slopes which overlook the river below and the flourishing cnl* 
tivation of Pdwen on the opposite shore; like Dris it is the head^qnartt'rs of a district, and a nnm* 
ber of the mahar&j&*s officials reside here. As at i>ris the* e is a small square loop-holed fort, with 
roniid turrets at the corners. The fort is garrisoned hy twenty men. 

Lamaydrd may be reached as under— 

Khi^U to Sbergol . ..* . 20 miles. 

Kharbu (a Bhot village) . . • . . . . . 18 „ 

Lam.iyuru .......... 16 „ 


64 


For road to Sdrd from Knrgil tee Route No. 76. 


{fortyik). 


12. Locban 


13 0 


I Snpi»li«-s )ind water pr'Ciirsble; country an elevated 
148 0 I phiiii. of some square uiileH, with partial oultivation; 

I road good. 

I From Kiirgi) the road cro«ses the river in front of 
tho fort by tw<i or three log bridges which are connet-ieii by a liite of embaiikinont, and rises ont 
of the hollow for 4 or 6 miles across a Uiirh nndulating tmet of gravel which occupies tha 
aii>!le between the two rivers and then 4leHcends into the Fashkvam valley, which is still more 
beautiful than that of Kar^il siid with ninch more cultivation ami tr^es. The successive reaches 
on either shores, as the river winds down the valley, are occuptej by floarishiDg little hamlets: 
these are surrounded by their corn-fields and plautatnms of w illow Hod poplar and picsent a pleas¬ 
ing picture of pi 08 |»erity amidi<t the bnre rocks iirouhd. Beyond them ^e >alI'-y contracts snd* 
denly at a goi^e (on the cliffs to the riglit oi which are the leniiiins of stotie piirapets surmounted 
by the ruins ot a fort) through which the ro»d pMSses over some ver) heavy ground. The path is 
Very narrow aud overlooks the river as it scoops its way thruaglt a small passage in the serpentiue 
.rocks up to Lotsuni, a village of thirty or fort} houses. 

18. Mtjlbbkh . , I 11 0 1 The road follows the conrse of the river, eroning it 

159 0 six or seven times by bridges, through a contracted* 
tortuous, and wild defile of bare rocks which close in 
upon the aster channel in a confused soeeeasion 
and no order. The path is veiy narrow and diflieult, and a detour has to be made over some 
very steep^ spurs. AlMut 8 miles front l.otsuni the defile widens ont into a more open vall^, 
and tli*<re is n gond deal of cultivation. In thin valley stands the village of 8liergol. Here there is 
a monastery pei died on a cliff high up al>ove the river. It is merely a brood wall of loose • 
set atones; iu measureuieiiU are 93 paces long, 8 paces broad, aud 4 feet high. Leaving 
8be^;ol the road proceeds up a well-cultivated vnllev iu which the fields slope down to the river in 
wide terraced slopes. At the entrance of this valley, 4 miles from Sbergol, is Mnlbekh, where 
there is a very pii-turesque monastery perched on the top of a rock about 200 feet high. Sopj^es 
and water pr'*cnrahle. Poplar and w'illow trees of good growth are seen on this march. 


Khabbu 


11 0 


170 0 


Just after leaving Hulbekh is a colossal image 
Buddlw about 20 feet high. Beyond this, continuing 
I up the valley through a succession of corn-fields and 
. I liarotets, the roml turns away from the Wakba liver* 

and «' aboot a mile from the image of Buddha proceeds up a dry gully, winding amongst bare 
schistose slopes, topped by banks of conglomerate and ridges of stratifi^ limestone; the ascent la 
very gradual the whole way.to the top of the pass, which is called the Namika. Abouthalf way up 
there is a spring of fresh water, llie elevation of the pm^s is 11,900 ft. (Bellew.) The road 
descends by a long slope to the valley of the Sbitang river, which flows north towards Skardd; the 
road then turns to th»* right and, following up the course of the river in a south-eastern direction, 
^sses along a fertile^ tract similar to that on the other side of the piis% and reaches Kharbn. 
Elevation 11,360. This villnge is at the base «>f a precipii*>uB cliff, on the very summit of which 
are the ruins of a former village which was inhabited about fifteen years ago. Supplies and water 
procurable. 

16. LaMATfiad . 19 0 Tlie rond leads up the defile over a luccessiwi of 

(11,620 ft.) ■ 189 0 kimllsof conglomerate rock, and at about tlie fifth 

mite crosses the river by a spare bridge to the little 
village of Hanadku. ^yond this the river oomes 
down from the Kauji valley through a de»-p dark cleft in the vertical cHffa of the alaty meuntaiai 
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BOUTXS IK KASBHfR AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 7/—continued. 

o tbe right of the road, and wh^re it deboachea on the Eharbn valley it joined by a thready rirn* 
et, which drains the long slopes of the Photo La range. The road follows up the main channel of 
hit latter stream and by an easy,^gradual ascent rises to tbe crest of the Photo lia, where U a con¬ 
spicuous chorten. The elevation is 13,670 feet. The view from the top is singularly monotouons 
in tlie repetition of its dnary aspect. In whichever direction the eye is tomod it is met by the 
same uniuried prospect of long slopes of crumbling schist topped by the serrated peaks of tbe 
vertical strata of slate. No forest appears to gladden the prospect, uor is a vestige of pasture 
traceable, to mitigate the rough sterility of the scene. Descending the gully for 2,000 feet the 
Ullage of Lamayilrd is reachM. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which are 
everywhere surmounted by little gods* houses. 'Fhe inhabitants’ houses are built below these. 
There is a large monastery here, perched on the summit of a cliff. 


16. Eollach . 
OB Khalsi 
(10,000 ft.) 


12 0 


I Supplies and water plentiful. 

The path leads down between lacustrine banks of 6ne 
clay into a deep and dark winding defile, over- 
Xt then crosses from side to side, following a thready 

dis- 


looked by some isolated pillan of gravel 

little stream through a successioa of clefts in the rock; and traversing steep sloi:^ of loose^ 
integrated slate by a soft unstable track which looks down upon tremendous precipices below and 
up at stupendous height, above, finally reaches the bottom of the gully, where it joins a defile 
through which flows a clear blue stream coming down from tbe Lanskar hills to the right. Tbe 
road leads down this tortuous defile by a carefully constructed path along tbe river's banks across 
the slopes of rock and debris which form them, and, crossing the stream by spur bridges two or 
three times en route, emerges into the more spacious valley ot the Indus, here called Sing Kha- 
babs, on whose opposite bank is the high road from Ladak to Skardii. The Indus here flows be¬ 
tween shelving banks of conglomerate and gravel. Its stream presents a turbid and boisterous 
current rolling noisily over the rocks obstructing its way. The whole country hereabouts is 
almost devoid of vegetation, and the hills are mostly composed of granite, gneiss, and schist of a 
chocolate colour. Here and there one finds a tuft of grass. The scenery U of the most rugged and 
grand description, but soon becomes wearisome from its monotony. At a mile from where the road 
strikes the Indus a bridge is reached, which spaas the Indus at a spot where the stream is only 
40 feet wide, with precipitous rocks on either side. There is a small fort her© and custom-houw 
at the northern end of the bridge, 'fhe road now joins the high to S^rdii, a broad ttack 
over the hard, gravelly ground, strewed with rolled blocks of granite, wbiob forw the strip of 
land between the river and the bounding slopes of slate and schist debris, miles further up 

the river Khalsi is reached, a pretty little village where there is some cultivation at a spot wbera 
for 2 miles the valley widens cousiderably. filevatieo 10,400 feet. Tbe cuUirated h e 
on th- top of a thick platform of alluvium, through wbi<^ the river has eicavated a 
channel. The lends of the village slope gradimlly from tbe base of the mountains to tbe eo^of 
the cliff overhanging the river, and tbe fields are made into level terraces by ’rails of 
8 to 6 feet high. Numerous streams of water are conducted through the fields for irrigation. 
The crops oonsist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, peas and oil-seed. Fruil'treea ara abuDdant, cbieOj 
apricots. There are the remains of a fort a mile or so further up tbe river b^ood a deep 
which intervenes between it and the village, perched on au isolated reck which comman ch o 
passage at a narrow bend of the stream. It was demolished some forty years ago, and tbe preaent 

little fort commauding the Khalsi bridge was built in itssteiid. 

From Khalsi to ne«r Leh, the Indus valley has but one character. The nver flows eitn« 
between rocks or allavial clittsi the hills -re not lofty, and are bare ”« 5 ept where 
streams water the alluvial plateaux; and here vUUgesare formed and corn-fields and oronaros 
flourish.—(i?r«w.) 

The road now leads over some rough groond, ^ 
structed by a confused jumble of iwks taried 
colour and composition, which tumble 
slopes into the valley below ; then the pa^ 
to a gravelly benk, covered with ^ite boulder,, similar to that left at 
drift stands the village of NarU or Snarla, with its walnut trees and spnoot orebarda and gta- 
velly 8dds of com. 

The road lies up the vaUey of t^ 
right bank, and crowes seveial Waft 
it. The valley is here narrower than 
Ml mors rockv. In the latter 
The tamarisk fringes ths watsr.coatsefc Small hamiois w 


17 . Kabla 


18. Sasfol 


8 0 


18 0 


209 0 


297 0 


vegetal begins to revive, 
appear on eitiim side of tbs river perdted upon 
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ROUTB IX XABHU/b and LADIk. 


Route No. 71 —concluded. 

The roed duHng Ijiis march frequently aaoends to »ome height iu places where the banks of the 
river are too rugged to permit a passage. 

Saspol is a small village* The river here is about 100 yards wide, and is seldom fordable. 

19. Kixu . • I 13 0 [ I After an hour^s march over some rough ground, and 

2i0 0 I crossing a little torrent from the hills on the 
left, the road turns away from the river-bank and 
ascends the banks of the torrent. At first the banks 
are green and turfy, but after about a mile the road enters a dry stony ravine, along the bed of 
which ihe road gradually ascends. At the summit, about 1,000 feet above the Indus, the path 
emerges suddenly upon a wide and open gravelly plain. To the right a number of low hills con¬ 
ceal the course of the Indus j to the left the mountain range recedes to some distance. The road 
lies for several miles over this barren plain, which is entirely alluvial, descending afterwards 
very abruptly into a deep, flat-bottomed hoUow. excavated by a considerable stream. In this hol¬ 
low, quite concealed till close at hand, is the village of Basgo. The plain just passed over is called 
the Basgo Thang. It is an arid waste with hardly a blade of vegetation to vary the bare naked- 
nees of the soil. The road follows up the course of the valley till near the Indus, and then as¬ 
cends its left bank and emerges upon another extensive alluvial platform, bi^h above the river 
but parallel with it. This valley i: a fertile and populous tract in this region of sterility and 
solitude. Nimu is at the east end of the plateau to which the road ascends from the Basgo 
valley. 

From Narla there is a route to Nimu by Hemis. From Narla this road turns up a gorge in 
the low hills, passes Timisgam, and ascends to Hemis Shukpa, where there is a remarkame grove 
of very ancient pencil cedars. It is a la^ viii^e situated on an elevated plateau; supplies and 
water procurable* 

From Hernia Shukpa the road passes through Tangthang and Tarutse, and at 8 mikt Laktr 
aud thence to Basgo. For the first half of the way the road is stony. Basgo is a large village j 
supplies and water procurable. 

80. Lfis . . , 1 14 0 I I About a mile from Nimu the Indus is joined by the 

Lanskar river. The valley here is very rooky and 
precipitOQS. The road to Leh does not follow the 
Indus, hut leads along the skirt of some granite 
. hills over an undulating gravelly tract, whidi gra¬ 
dually widens into the Ladik valley. At about half-way the road deeceuds the river channel It 
here presents a wide bed through which tlte Indus winds its way amidst patcbra of cultivation 
and pasture. The valley is here from 6 to 8 miles across, and continues so for 40 or 60 miles. 
On the left of the road under the granite rocks is a succession of lacustrine banks of fine 
clay which slope down to the basin in four or five steps. They end on a narrow pass in the rooks 
below Pitok Gonpa. This is a monastery which looks over the vslley from the summit of a high 
rock oD the river-hank, and to the right of the path : after this the road ascends a long gravelly 
•lope, at the top of which stands li4l^ piled up on the hill rides in the fuhion of the country. 


(11,600 ft.) 
Total 



EOUTE No. 72. 

SaiNAOAB TO SiRDAHI AND TBBNCB TO ShaRIDI (BT KaNZALVAN AND 
Kishan Ganoa Valley.) 



Dmavcs m Haas. 


Stage or baltlag-plaet. 

latenne- 

diats. 

Total. 

Dsseriptiea, Ae. 

SmisAeAB 

TO 


U 0 

See Soute So. 69. 

B. Kanulnas (7,400 
ft) 

6. Tbaobai 

11 0 

i 

1 

76 0 

^ Th9 Bfirai Dok stream is bridged below Kamalwen; 
it may also be forded} tiie path then liee through the 
fields in a aorth-weeterly direction, and riees on to t^ 
Tis-marg, a grassy phus. surrooBdcd wHhfor^ahove 
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BOCTBS IN XASBMfR AND LAOix. 


Route No. 72 —continued. 


tba Uft btnk of the Kitbao Oaoga. The p«th deecends gnduallj over this phun, and tbroagh 
patches of forest, nearing the river, and descending to its Imnks at the villsM of Bakthaor, jost 
before reaehii^ which the Shalapat stream is erc«sed by a (kadaJ) bridge. banks of this 

stream is a riant, shaded a clomp of tuffeda trees, the neighboarhood of which forms a conve- 
nient place far encamping.] Other smaller streams are crossed entering the village, which is 
aitoated at a bend of the Eishan Ganga; the path then lies throngh the fields, which extend for a 
considerable distance along the left bank of the nver; it crosses the Zebbin Nar and Makkar Kart 
streams. Leaving the fields there are two paths, an upper one for ponies, and a lower one for foot- 
paesengers; the latter descends to the bank of the river, and lies over boulders to the Malik 
Lashkari bridge, which crossM the Kishan Qanga. The bridge measures about 1S6 feet between 
the abntmente. After crossing the bridge, the path at first leads over some ape and downs along 
the right bank of the river, passing the Bobal caves, soon after which it becomes level, lying 
through the fringe of graae a^ forest at the foot of the rocky sides of the mountains at the edge 
of the river. Before reaching the junction of the Oagai stream, the (>atb turns to the east, and 
crosses the end of the spur to the kadal bridge which spans the stream; it then follows along the 
right bank to its junction with the Kishan Qauga, jnst below which the village of Tbaotet is 
aitoated. Supplies scanty. 

[ A path to Astor lies np the valley of the Oagai stream. ] 


7# SiBDABI • . 6 0 Loiving Thaobat, path lies at first through the fields 

80 0 and then by a v«*iy narrow track, above the iMnk of the 
river to a flat bit of cultivation and a few hats. contti« 
tutingthe village of Sutti,where there used to be abridge 
over the Kishan Gangs; it then passes on throngh the fields and over the boulders along the bank 
of the river to the fields of Mikeron (there is an upper path for ponies); leaving this small village 
on the right, path descends throngh open forest, and at^ve the bank of the river, debouching on the 
fields of Halmathan, and passing through the village, it crosses a stream by a small (kadal) bridge, 
and then lies through the fields west of the village, and thence descending through patch ol forests 
riiee along the bare side of the bill above the river, descending somewhat to the fields appertaining 
to Sirdari; path then rises and falls, crossing the ends of the spurs, and jost before reaching the 
villi^e imkes a short steep descent and ascent, crossing the Sbindas stream by a small (kadal) 
bridge { it then makes another short steep deecent, and i^asses through the fields to the village of 
Sirdari, ritoatod on eloping ground above the right ^nk of a stream, which is bridged on the path 
just Bbore ite confluence with the Kishan Ganga. 

When the crope are in the ground, space available for encamping is limited, bat a place may 
be found below the village to the east, on the banks of the Kishan Ganga. Supplies emioot 1 m 
depended upon. [My fS72.] 

At Sii^ri the path by the bsuki of the Kishan Qanga ends; it may be traced for a abort 
distance beyond the village through the fields round the grassy spur and through the for^t on the 
bank of the river, bat the track is soon lost, and further progress becomes impossible for laden 
coolies; but the passage to Sharidi has been accomplished by this route; it entails, however, great 
labour and risk, and is only practicable when the river is low. It is said that the lightning has 
broken up the rocks on the bsnks of the river, whereby the difficulties and dangers of the passage 
are increased. 

llie Kashmir government despatched a koesid to ChiUis by this route abont twentv years ago; 
and three years ago it was surveyed, but the difficulties proved so great, that the msb^ja alModoned 
the intention of making a rosd. '^e party consisted of a jemadar and eight sepoys, aud the passage 
oecnpied eight days; but it is said that it may be accomplished in less. 

The following are the stages:—(I) Sirdari to Pal- 

Total . ... wide (where it is proposed to establish a village), paas- 

i' " 80 iog Sbisterpo, a very difficult and preeijutoua rock ; 

(2) GraUb; (3) Sorfrab or Junahoi; (4) Kail-ab. On 
the right bank of this sti^m, at some little distance above its junction with the Kishan^ Ganga, 
there is a village called Karian, containing abont fifteen bouses. From this village Sharidi may ^ 
reached by two paths; the lower one by the Puri rocks is the shorter, but more difficult j the 
opper path lies over the mountains by the small village of Nuiidan. This part of the journey 
ocenpiee two or three days. Bridges most be thrown across the Pnlwide, Oratab, Smrfrab, and 
Kail streams, ns they are not fordable. 

The following information regarding the path between Sharidi and the Kau stream was 
obtiuoed at the former place ; — 

Leaving Sharidi it croseee the rope suspension bridge to the right bonk of the Oangw 

and passes the Sargan by a Jtadal bridge, and on by the iiauk of tho river to Sen (21 ^os)» » sm*»U 
villa^ surrounded by a little cultivation ; it was founded about five ywa ago, and now coutsms 




tOUTta IN KASHMfa AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 72 —concluded. 

toorhonteti tbcDce to tho Pori rocki (2 Am), on to NarSheikh>kt'Baiti,one house (8 Aos), and on 
to the Kail village (3 ko$). 

The journey can be divided by halting on the Seri side of the Pari rocks; the path is do* 
eeribed as bwog difficult, but is traversed by laden cooliea with light loads, and is open tbrouKhont 
the summer. Cattle can only be conveyed to the Kail stream, when the river is low, by following 
Orst one bank and then the other, being swam from one side of the Kisban Oanga to the other, as 
may be necessary. [/Vom native in/ormaiiou.'} 

(Bate9t/rot» native iitjormaiion,) 


ROUTE No. 73. 

Srinagar to SkakdIj (by G<jra!S anb tub Deosai Plains.) 



DltTAVCB 

IX uitia. 

' Deaeriptlon, &e. 

Stage or halting-ptaee. 

Interme- 
1 dUte. 

! Total. 

11. liAiF.HI (12,500' 

h) 

13 

130 

The plains of Deosai consist of about 590 square 
miles of gently undulating ground, averaging at leaat 
14,000 feet, surroanded on all sides by mgged moon- 
tains 16,0(M to 17.000 feet. The drainage escaping 



throncrb a gorge falls into the DrAs river above KirkiUhn. 

Not a bosh, nor the slightest sign of vegetation is to be seen; whilst the sienna tints of Ike 
weather-worn granite snrfaces, which pervade everything, add to the extreme desolation of the 
scene. The plains are swampy and swarming with mosquitoes and marmoci^ no other living 
creatores. 

’fhe road across those plains is very easy, bat ts only free from deep snow firom about tibo mid* 
die of July till the end of September. 

There are no inhabitants; bat grass, fuel, and water are obtainable at the balting-placea^ 


The roatl crosses wide plateaux, which are dry and 
stony; and narrow valli^B which have sMna little 
pasture. 

Cross the Barji La, 1&37S. The descent at firat is 
steep, over a rough, stony slope: it then follows a ra¬ 
vine. Beyond Cbogocbn-mik (the great water eye or 
spring) the road is good, and the descent steady, with 
precipitoos spurs of slate rock on either aide; birches and junipers occur. Karpitu is situated at 
the end this ravine. Vigne meutioDs a place called DarwAsa of Burji. He says the defile is here 
narrowed to a breadth of only 26 feet, rrecipitous rocks of gneiss and slate rise from each side 
of it, and between them is a strong wall of w<^ and stone which is loop-holed for ronsketry, and 
a hole about three feet high, sufficient for the passage of the stream. At this, and every other 
possible point of attack, the Baltis with very little trouble can roll down stones of great size, and 
in any quantity. 


12. Umbmab (13,970 

12 


ft.) 


142 

IS. Kabfitu (7,636 

16 


ft.) 


168 


14. Skabd6 

3 


Total 

1 ~ " ' 

161 
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BOUTU a XASBXfB AND tAoix. 


BOUTE Bo. 74. 

Srinagar to Sukphrar in thk Sind Vallri (bt Pamp^Jb, AwlNTipi^H, ok 
S(;es(;, Tkal, and thr Mar Sar.) 


Authorities. —Batbs (from native information). 



Distavcs ur wiaae. 

Stage or balling-place. 

1 

Beaerlption, Ac. 

1 

Interme¬ 
diate. 1 

1 

Total. 

1. Pamf^b 

8 4 

By good rtiad, or by boat, set Itinerary of the Jbe 





There if a road from— 


PAHPOR TO LUDD0. 

The path learee the eoath^eset end of the town, and pasiea bx the ^'oshakor, a marabT lake, which ia filled 
with water from the Jhelam, with which it oommonioatee bj a chanael which fiowg between the north end of the 
town and the Nand Sablb lU^ : it then eroaaes o*er the Pampnr or Sonakrnnd (i^Iden bvket) wmdar unid the 
•affVon beds. Thie tableland li dry and bara, care here and there a solitary freest louf intervals. The path then 
tnma almost doe east, paaaiog in a ravine, on the right hand the villages of Dns (l hoar 10 minutes) and on ths 
left hand the ziirat of Saisd Jafflr, which' is sarrounded with trees and enclosed bj a rood wall. Abont 1^ mile 
further on the considerable village of Loddn ia reached (tot^ 1 boor 80 minutes), about 6 milea* The path if 
bioad, dry, and level throoghoat. 

The mins are sitaated at the foot of the apnr a few hundred yards to the eouth of the village. 

From Lnddd there is an escellent road over the takle>lsnd ^ the foot of the monntaina to Latapdr, a village 
•Q the right bank of tha Jhelam j the distance is about S mllsa. tsn.} 

PAHP0& ID SHAB. 

Leaving the town of Pampdr the path lies tbroogh the Nand Bigh. and neroae the plais and ricw^de to 
the email village of Ufliii, 1 mile, whence the path risea to Bslabams, a large villsgs on the edge of the wwd«r, 
1 mUe, throQgb which It deeceodi, and after pasting small village of Indms on right hand, rian over low spur to 
the village of Wfan, which lies at the foot of the mountaina, $ miles. Between Wian and Xrew, 1 mile, the 
path is rather etooj; It then p ase ea on in a eouth'Caateriv dlreeiioo to Shar, 1 mile; total about f milea. 

This is a good, broad, dry peth throughout, except wbere it lice through the rlco*flelde between Pampdr and 
Uffin. There is a more direct route through Kolnahal, hut the road is aaid not to be so good, lying almoet 
entirely through rioe>fieide. J8T9.'} 

S. AwiVTiptfB ,.94 Bj good road or by boat.*(5gg SomU No. 37.) 

-18 0 

S. TrIx. 6 0 LenvingAwintipdr path follow* bnee of tbe Waster- 

— ■' 94 0 wsQ mountain in s soatb-easterly direction for 

aboot a mile to the emnll yillitge of fin, ebortly 
after leaving which it nscenda to tbe high level 
plain, which it crosses in an easterly direction by a broad dry track paMing throngb Cbnk, a small 
Tillage lately fonnded by ths governor of Kasfamfr, shortly after which it deacends into the valley; 
it then lies throi^h rice eoltivation, and is generally roogb sod wet, crossing tbe streams (by a 
small kadal bridge, or they may tm forded without difficolty) joet before rmicbiag the village 
of NaodaU lesving which tbe si4rat and spring of Sat Saiad with its Isrge poplar trees is left at 
some distance to the right, and tbe path coutinnes as before throngb the rice>fields to Uie vUtiMre 
of Balli. Tr41 lies rather oKwe than a mile due east of this village; tbe patia thremgh tbe 
rice-fielda, and erosriiig tbe stream asernd* to the plateau on which stands. Tbe total dis¬ 
tance is between 6 and 6 miles. [Juno J873.] 

On proceeding op tbe river to Tsdros or Sdrsn, 4 miles, there is another road to Trih 

Leaving Tsdma or Mdrsd, whidi is a considerable rillage stteated on tha r^ht bank the 
Jbelom between Bij Behdra and Awintipdr, tbe path lies in a eootb-wMterly direetiott threogh the 
rice*6elda to Takki whence it toms op the valley in a oortb-eMteriy direetkm bv tbe foot of 
^e AwAntipdr wndar to tbe villuge of Larmo; tbe path, which Ss smooth, bread and lerd, paasaa 
on to tbe village of Woplewan, tl^ to Amla, and then to ZAairiar, wbieb lattw vtllage is mtoa^ 
at the anrtb*cast end of tbe vmdmr. The path then crossss a patdi of rka coltivarioo, and, strik¬ 
ing another tablwland, pasaes akmg it between the riUage ii Mir Mid siAnMl Sated fhkmdte* 
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BOUTBS IN KASHUfa AND LADAK, 

Boute No. 74 —contidued. 

which is built on the edge of the ridge, from whence it passes on to the Urge village of Kolli (a 
spring of water shaded by some fine chunar trees by the side of the road); the path then asceitds 
and cr<wsM the table>Und to the large vilUge of Ti4l. Supplies abundant ; excellent water j and 
ample space for eneaniping. Good road thKtighoat« 6 miles from Siirsd* 

Tb^ is a road from~ 

TbIl to SuiPfiSA BT TRB Bh^GMITB RoAD. 

T i* *’ ■ • ^heWallar paj^ans, the rosd ascends by the villages of Sews, Manddr, 

and "II ' , " ■ • I !• * Lehindlar, on the descent into the Dacblopara voliej. 

I • ,A I ' ■ ■ ■ Aierse thitt path. [ from native infQrm(xh 0 ». 

4. Abbeab . . 7 0 Leaving Trdl, the path proceeds in a northerly diree* 

— ■ 31 0 tion through the fields to the village of Dewa; it 

then passes on just above Dobwan (a spring and 
three honses shaded by some trees), and through 
rice-fields; crossing several branches of the Arphal stream to the village of Knchmalla, and 
leaving Nader to the left, it proceeds through rice-delds, rising slightly to the village of Luigam, 
whence it continues, as before, to the village of Lurao, situated on one of the main b^rancfaes of the 
Arphal stream, shout 25 feet wide and two feet deep, fiowiug with a moderate cnrrent; it is 
bridged by two large slabs of stone; the path then passes on between the villages of Handura to 
the east and Pastuni to the west (from this villa^ there is a road to Pampur, crossing the ridge) 
to below the village of Wargarh, whence it turns down through tlie rice cnltivation in the middle 
of the valley, crossing the Lam stream (fordable) by a bridge, and leaving the village of Dard- 
gund on the left bank, it passes on up to Arphal. A smHll village; some supplies; excellent 
water; and grass and shade for encamping. A good road, having a very slight rise. 

The distance from Taurus or Awantipdr to Arphal can easily be accomplished in one march. 

6. KaVCRAbbal • 4 0 LeavingArphal, the path, which is smooth and almost 

— —- 35 0 h vel, continues in a northerly direction up the val¬ 

ley. passing close to the village of Kanagnnd, 
whence it lies by the left bank of the stream, with 
slight rise, to the considerable village of Satura, at the south end of winch is a large siirat sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall. (From this village the roads separate, one Zostdn continuiug in a 
northerly direction, the path by Narastdn tnruing up the valley to the east). Leaving Satnra, 
path croesea a small stream by (kana!) bridge, and keeping np the sonth side of the valley rises 
gently to the small hamlet of Gatru, whence it rises through cultivation and beautiful forest, 
crossing numerous rills aud branches of the Branang»n stream, and tbo main stream by a (kanal) 
bridge, jnst before reHcbing the hamlet of Nsrastan, which lies on the north side of the valley. 
From Narastdn the path turns up the valley of a small stream flowing from the Saraihuu moun¬ 
tain ; the ascent is more marked, but is not steep; at Hbont n mile from tho village, path crosses 
the stream by a (kanal) budge, and reaches the small cantping ground called iCanchurbal, situated 
in a wooded glade on the right bank of the stream under the rocks. Fuel and water plentiful; 
no supplies. 

6. Obokiav • 6 0 Leaving camp, the path turns up the spur to the 

— - 41 0 west, and follows it in a northerly direction. The 

ascent, which occupies shout 85 minutes, is steep, 
but the path is go^; it then lies along the top of 
the spur by the edge of the forest rather in a north-easterly direction, the ascent being 1 ms 
steep, to a shepherd’s hut situated on the grasey side of the hill. This place is known as Diidala; 
it lies a few hundred yards south of tlie Hobal Pathar encamping ground. From this point there 
are two paths, one continuing north and joining the Zostdn and Nagbaran route; the other turns 
up the Korbat mountain in a north-easterly direction. Following the latter, the path makes a 
long steep ascent to the pHnsdl Marg, a g^ssy plain lying between the rocky Saraihuu mountain 
to the south-east, and the Barrinwat mountain on the north-west. The path descends through the 
grassy marg, creasing the small stream which drains it, and lies along the east side of the valley^ 
joining the {^th by Zoetdu and Nagbaran Maig, and continuiDg up the valley for about 3 miles to 
the camping ground of Qeokian, which is situat^ in a sheltered spot in the narrow grassy valley 
ou the right bank of theArrah stream, here called the Mar Sar nala. Juniper bushes funiisb the 
(•nly supply of fuel. Thermometer, 4 p.x., 7tb July, 58°’ in shade. Large flocks of sheep are pas¬ 
tured in the valley. 

From the OeofciMi eDCtmping groaud there Is said to be s good path leading to Ptlg&in, see Boute Ifo. tf bi 

Dsehinpars. From Geokiau it crosses the ” -a '.Ipi’ / *, i» *” ■•i the course of the 

stream which flows from the lake to Lid- * . - * 'the Udar.where 

there are nsuailT some shepherds* bats, t « ■ ; “'..es'i -hs ; « •' ; «■ the course of 

Lidar, passiug about half way the deserted village of Aro, 7 kM. The Bamadatch mountain ia steep; the rest of 
this i«th is said to he down an easy slope. 
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Route No. 7^->coiic1uded. 


7. JuiHABO . . 6 0 The{Ath keeps on the right bank of the Btream, and 

. — 47 0 rises gradually ap the graray valley, which Iwnds 

towards the north-west. The mountains on both 
aides are steep and rocky, those to the west being 
perpendScnlar hoary cliffs. (A little beyond the track leading over the Ramadatch mountain to 
the north-east to the Tar Sar, there is another leading in the same direction over the Wainibing 
Ramadatch; this latter track appears to be very steep). Approaching the Mar Sar, which is 
about three miles distant from the Geokisn camping grunnd, the valley is narrowed by a mass of 
rock, called Thamtal; passing these rocks to the south-west, the [»tb rises gradually to the lake, 
crossing the Arrah stream jnst after it issnes from it. The stream is here small and can be forded, 
bnt it soon increases in volume in its pssssge down the valley. After crossing the stream, the 
path lies along the north-east side of the lake, over masses ol boulders and snow (8th July), ascend¬ 
ing the range to the north; this ascent is steep, but not otherwiae difficult; the track is scarcely 
distinguishable, but the summit of the pass is marked by two npright stones (probable eleviition 
about 14,000 feet). The descent on the north side to the Chanda Sar is not so steep as the 
ascent; the track lies along the west side of the lake, and a little further on debouches into the 
Jajimarg, towards its western extremity. This camping ground is at a great elevation, and the 
supply of juniper for fuel is exceedingly scanty. The total distance from the Oeokian camp to 
the Jajimarg is about 6 miles, and, when the snow lies deep, takes laden coolies about 6 hours ; 
later in the season it would be advisable to push on to the Sonamas Marg. 

From there is said to bca$roodpn4h toLidarwat; it makoB a gradual descent, following the course 

of the stream and poSNing Saogacn and Hamwaa, two places suitable for encampiug; the distance is about 4 }co$, 

6. SdBPHBAB • 9 0 The track lies in a westerly direction to the end of 

—- ■ —. - the marg, passing a small tarn to the south-west. 

(The name of this piece of water seems to be Sons 
Total , , 66 O Sar, that above it, invisible from the level of the 

— —. marg, Yem Bar, and that to the west, likewise invisi¬ 
ble, K*"* Sar). The track then leaves the Jajhnarg by the gorge to the north-west, dropping 
doira an abrupt, rocky descent to the Sonamas Marg, down which it passes towards i^ northera 
extremity,where it crosses to the right bank of the ^ream, ascending for a short distance the 
mountain towards the north, and dropping down through the forest ah>ng the side of the moun¬ 
tain, and over the spur in a north-westerly direction to the village of SArphrar in the Sind valley. 
The distance from the Jajimarg camp to Surphm is probably about 9 miles, and it takes 
coolies as many hours to traverse it. 

This route is seldom or never used, and the track is not well defined. That part of the road 
between Tral and the Mar Sar presents no difficulties, and Is continually traversed by shepherds 
with their flocks. The path by NarasUn, which has been described, is said to be preferable to 
that by ZosUn, for the reason that it is less steep, less slippery, and not so long; moreover, by 
the latter route, the passage of the Arrab stream at Nagborau is often a matter of difficulty. 
From the Mar Sar the track leads to the Jajimarg, from which place to the Sonamas Mai^ no 
track exists. No pathway could be discovert leading from the Jajimarg to Surphrar in a 
north-westerly direction. The track to the uortb, down the Sonamas Marg, and above the right 
bank of the Ktshegrar stream, is scarcely marked, and is only occasionally used by peraoos 
collecting birch-bark. [ Jwfv iS7il ] 
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ROUTES IK K&SUMfll AND LADAK. 


ROUTE No. 75. 

Srinagar to S<jR(j and thence to L£h (by Nowb(jq, the Maroan Pass, 
Inshin, Bashan, and ths Bhot Khol.) 

(ALSO BY THE KWAJ KOR ROUTE AND SORC.) 


Drew—Bates—A iONTGOMERiE. 



8. ISLAMABio . 35 0 By good rood, but generally by boat. 

- 35 0 


3. Kabp£b 13 0 Huts; crow a low range. 

- 48 0 

4. Gt^RAir . 14 0 PaM Nowbug, Icaviog which the path, which ii 

- ... 62 0 smooth and level, proceeds Id a noiib'easterlj diree* 

tion ap the valley; at about a mile it passes through the hamlet of Tung win, and on to Oadrain*' 
man, and leaving the small villagH of Banmattu to the west, it passes throagii Hairmuttn, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains forming the west side of the valley ; thence it contiuoes ap the 
valley, aud enters the forest to the west of Qdran. 

Sa IK8HIH . 18 0 I The path ascends gTcdunlly along the right bank ^ 

—^ 80 0 I the stream, passing through scve’-al grassy glades, 
j and making a short descent to the Hadjihal strean^ 

] t which is crossed by a kanal bridge Alter estviag 

the forest, the valley contracts consideiahly, the mountain sides to the south being steep, clotlM 
with d^'nsti pine forest; on the north the hills arc less abrupt and more open, covered with grass 
and rocks. After crossing the Hadjihal stream the rise becomes more decided, bat the path is Mh 
where steep or difficult. 

'Ihe path asceuds the spur, which is covered with scrub jungle, to above the limit of the foresti 
and then lies along its grassy side; then becomes rocky, crossing much snow (10th Jane). 
A few upright stoues mark the top of the Mai^n Pass (elevation 11,600 feet), the ascent to wlii^ 
is easy aud gradual throughout, aud practicable for ponies. Having gain^ the top^ the psth, 
ahlch is quite level for about It mile, lies through a narrow gaU^ between the steep sides of ths 
in'^ontaiu just before commencing the descent; the remarkable peaks called Ndti and Kdn trs 
seen over the crests of the mountains forming the east side of the Matli Wardwan valley. 

The descent is at Orst very gradual along the left bank of the stream formed by the mel^nf sf 
the snows on the pass; the path then keeps above the stream along the bare, rocky side of the 
mountain, crossing numerous riils. The first indications of forest on the descent, consistii^ of 1 
few birch trees, have received the name of Miran'khBurwiz, a legend relating that they weie pfO* 
duced by a blow from the staff of a holy man of that name, A little further on, the path ds> 
scends through a patch of pine forest called Pak Nak, and is rather steep; but for the rest of ths 
way it lies almost continuously along the side of the bare precipitous mountain high above 
t'le torrent which rolls down the bottom of the valley; in some places it is rocky, narrow, and 
steep, but for the most part the descent is gradual; the path strikes the Maui Wardwan valley 
abdhe the villages of Batd on the right bank of the river and Wardwan on the left bank; it tbsaso 
deMmds abruptly the fa<» of the hill, crossing the Mard Wardwnn river just below the viBagt si 
Inshiu, The kadal bridge, which U now in rather rickety condition, measores about 60 ItsI 
between the piers. The camping ground at Inshin is at the south-west corner of ths viBsg^ 
shaded by a few stunted trees. Supplies cannot be depended upon. [June 1872.1 

6. Basxav . . 10 0 A village of about twenty houses bnilt of sfO Od^A 

.. . 90 0 small dilapidated mud fort commands ths vBhifil 

no supplies. 






ROOTBS IN KASHMfR AND LAD^K. 


Route No. 75—continupd. 


7. SCTKKI0 • . 10 0 Leaving BAsman. the road is level for some distance 

— 100 0 I along the right bank of the river; it then crossesto the 
I left bank> passing beneath the village of Qambar 
( (ten houses), and on through Rikinwas (hvc houses), 
crossing back to the right bank before reticUing Suknis (eight bouses); no supplies obtainable; rouU 
level all the way. 


8* HaBXADtfLtr , 10 0 ! Road level, following the righ* bank of the river; at 

■ — — no 0 i Harmadula the river is crossed to the left bank by a 
I double {kanat) bridge; it is not fordable when snow:^ 

I arc melting, 'fbere arc no habitations at this place, 
but birch and pine wood is obtainable. Camping ground is on the right bank of the river. 

9. Pajahoi . 10 0 Cross to left bank of river by bridge; gradual ascent 

- 120 0 with occasional descents; road good. At Pajahoi 

there is a large rock capable of sheltering forty men. 
A ko» to the west of the encamping ground the 
remains of an old fort are passed ; it is called Hainpet, and stands opposite the confluence of the 
DrobagJi Nai stream, wliicli flows into the Bhut Kbol at the Wishni VVuj. 

10. KaiKTAX . . 14 0 I j The path is pretty level following the river-bank. 

—_ - 134 0 The camping ground of Kalntal is a small plain on the 

Rang Marg, situated on the left bank of the river 
below the Saga uouutains (Saga in Kaslimin signifles 
••perpetual snow”). About half-way between Pajahoi and Kaintnl the Konn^ is passed, from 
near which the path to Surd by the Kwaj Kur Panjol (described below) branches off. Al Kuintal 
the birch tree is found, and fuel is obtainable. 

11. JaxaHOI MaidXk [ 22 0 1 This is a very long march, crossing the Bhiit Khob 

I- ]56 0 Pass (elevation 14,370 feet), 8 ko* of ascent and 6 of 

I descent. There is a small spot on the top of the paaa 

‘ ' usoally clear of snow, where, in fine weather, travellers 

sometimes encamp; but as no wood or fuel of any description is obtainable, cooked provisions must 
be carried on this stage* 

Jalalioi Msiddn is merely a halting-place; there are no habitotiona, and wood is not procur¬ 
able; water from a stream. 

12. Sdad , . 17 0 ( Tlie path dwrnds grsilnally, crossing the I^nBor 

„ - 173 0 river about 2 ko* from Jalahoi Mnidin. Tlie river la 

' fonlablc, ronuing in several channels. A fort liere 
’ built by the Dogras in 1834. 


Drew gives the marches from lushin thus;— 

Suknis. 

Diiinhni , . . • • 

Moskolu. 

Camp. 

.. 


. 15 miles. 

. 8 M 

. 12 n 

. 12 „ 

. 10 


Kwaj Knr Route. 

10 Hob» Kuol .. Tl''’ 

■ — — m 0 img between Rajahoi a »d Kaintal. ^ ^ ^ 

The Konndg is 4 kos from Pajahoi; leaving the 
Konndg the path asceiuU the Rulam mountain to 
Mom Khol; it is steep. Tbe Morse Kbol ciiopiug grouml is a suisll plain ; some bnsUis furii.sh 
a scanty supply of fuel. 


11, Gahdait Mab . 17 0 

or with a gradual descent for 


The iwth asceiiJs to Sekhihoi (in Kasbmiri, lb- 
144 0 snmly place ”) or to Kiiilboi (.lie liannt of iliei); stream 
2 lot, am! then lies up tbe bial of tbe stwim 4 lot to 
the summit of the Kwaj Kor I’anjiil: >t <» then Icvii, 
2 ios; It tlieii passes between tile 'Va/7a! IKkIiw peaks ou 


1(17:5 









BOURS IN KASBHfn AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 75—concluded. 

either side of the path, end makes a steep descent to Oandan Mar, 2 hot* There we no habitntioiis 
or wood; a little brushwood may be obtained. 

15. DuinrOB . . 8 4 The descent to the Dunnor riyer, where thb payi 

152 4 rejoins the Bang Marg route, is steep and rough* 

To Sdsv • . 13 4 

Total. 166 0 

These routes are usually open from June until November; from about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, that by the Kang Marg, more generally known as the Saga route, is aban* 
doned in favour of the Kwaj Kur Panjil road, for the reason that, as the summer advance^ the 
snow which bridges the Bhut Khol stream gets rotten and breaks into holes. The Kwaj Kur nrate 
is the steepest. 

A considerable number of ponies are taken annually from Mara Wardwan for sale in Sdrtf, 
usually by the Kwaj Kur pass; they most be led, as nei^er of the roads are practicable foe laden 
animals. 

The traffic on these roads is inconsiderable, but for such commodities as are intended for marketa 
south of the Baoih41 Pass, they are more dtre^ than the high road by DrAs, and eveu in the case 
of goods intended for Srinagar, there is the ulvantage of water carriage from Islamabdd. 

It is probable that the customs duties levied on these roads are much lighter than on that by 
Dfds, and this douhtleas attracts some little traffic. [Trom aafiee information.'\-^^Bat»9.) 

Thekcb to L£h Village left bank Surd at junction of Nakpocho from 

THUS— west; supplies and sheep procurable. A path leads by 

13, Sanku . , 18 0 the banks of Nakpoebu past Omba village, and acroM 

■ 191 0 the Omba La to Dras. Ascent difficult; deacent ea^» 

Kaite^ the capital of the district, lies opposit.) Sanku at junction of the Palnmba Cbn. 

14. Camp • . 13 0 j 

- 204 0 

16. Kaboil , ♦ 13 0 I Road along Sdrd valley. 

217 0 From Kishtwar to Kargil the road is not fitfrw laden 

animals ; but a horse may be led. Closed for about 6 
months by snow in Bhot Khol Pass, fire KOnIe 
from Kargil to Drdt, and Somio JVb. 70, Kargil to Eartakdka, 

23. Lfia . , 120 ai 8te SomU Ko. 7i. 

Total. 337 0 
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INDEX TO ROUTES. 


No. of 
Koau. 

From 

To 


Bt 

Anthonly. 

Fnge. 

1 

Abb<>ttal);i(l. 

Hutiji 



Oghi and Cbilas 


875 

2 

Abbottibad. 

CIiHhs 


* 

M(>/:tf:irabal, Sharidi, and 
Kink.iiuri River. 


875 

8 

Abbottabid. 

GuiaU 



KUiinti Gangn Valley 

Hates-Montgomrry. 

876 

4 

Abbottab^ . 

Sriniigar 



Mo7.af:iiab:id aiid Baramutn 

'^nw.ird . 

884 

6 

AbbottahdU. 

Sriiiiigar 



Mu 2 .ifarabdd and Sopur 


886 

6(a) 

AH Miilik 
Marhi(Deosai] 

Khirim 

(Astor). 

Village 


Ahmeti Ali Khdo. 

891 

6 

Astor 

Bunar 

. 

. 


Hiddulfh 

891 

7 

A«tor 

Uondu 


» 


Biddulpb , • 

892 

8 

Astor 

Skardd 





8 92 

• 

Handipdm . 

Gitgit 



Kamrf Paw • , 

Barrow 

893 

•<•) 

Barzil KotlH 

Skanld 




Ahmad Alf Shin, 

898 

10 

Dalboutie . 

Uh 



Cbamba, Gol&bgarfa, and 
Laiuayuru. 


899 

906 

10(a) 

Daghoni 

>kanld 



shigar .... 

Abmiid Air Khdn. 

906 

11 

Darhand 

Kdiijt 



Tlie Indiia . * 

The aolhi . 

909 

IS 

DharoMdla . 

Srinagar 



Clmniha and Badnwir 


912 

IS 

Oilgit 

lMt41 



Cboucbar Pu8 • 

Hoyward, Tanner, 
Hiwrow. 

914 

14 

Gilg^t 

Gakdch 




Barrow 

915 

15 

Oilgit 

Hdnza 




Barrow 

916 

16 

Oilpt 

Imit 



Cberkmb 

Biddolph 

918 

17 

Gilg^it 

Kuthmir 





918 

18 

Oilgit 

N.gnr 



. 

Hayward—Biddalpb 

919 

•S(a) 

Oilgit 

SagMT 




Ahmad All Kbaa . 

919 
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LIST OP ROUTES—coKfinMd. 


No. of 
Boate. 

1 

From 

To 

Bj 

authoritj. 

P**e. 

19 

G'llgit 

Skardu 

. 



921 

20 

Gujrat 

SriiiflgHr • 


Baramgali.Obota Gali Pass, 
and Kacbgai River. 


922 

21 

Giijrat 

Srinagar . 


Bhimbar and Pir Panjal . 


924 

22 

Gujrat 

Srinagar . 


R^jaori. Punch and Haji 
Ptf Pass. 


928 

23 

Gureis * . 

Astor 


Burzit Pass . 

Manifold . 

931' 

24 

Gui'daspur . 

Srinagar . 


PathinkAt, Kisbtwdr, and 
Marbul Pass. 


931 

25 

Gnrdaspur . 

Srinagar . 


PatlunkAt» BadrawAr, Brari 
Bal Pass. 


937 

25(01 

Hiapsir . 

Kagar 


Fid Nagar river , 

Ahmad All Khdn 

942 

23(&J 

Hunza , 

Chalt 



Ahmad AU Kban. 

942 

26 

Itlamabad . 

Amiiu^rb 

Baltal 



944 

27 

lalainabad . 

BariniCili . 


Sy hoat 


945 

28 

Islniiiubad . 

Iiiahin • 


Rial Pawns Pass » , 


952 

29 

Islamabad , 

Petgacn 

. 

Nowb6g and Hoksar Pass. 


954 

30 

Jheluin 

Srinagar . 


Flinch and tJri 


956 

31 

Kdglian 

Giljjit 

• 


Barrow, from native 
information. 

961 

32 

Kislitwdr 

Iiiallin 

o 

Fetgim » • . . 


962 

33 

Eisiitnar . 

Nowbug . 

. 

CbingAm Pass, 


962 

31 

1.5b 

Gar 

- 



963 

35 

L5h . 

Nob 

. 

Tanksd .... 


065 

36 

L5h . 

Pion 

. 

Digar and Shjrok River 


966 

37 

L4h . 

Sbifaddla . 

. 

Saserund KMrakorsm Passes 


968 

38 

Wh . 

SbibdoU . 

• 

Tlie Sbjok and Karako¬ 
ram. 


971 

39 

L5h . 

Sbifadula . 

• 

Chang Cbenmo 


973 

40 

L5h . 

ShdhddU . 


Do. (Eastern Variation). 


979 

41 

Lch . 

Skardu 

. 

Chorbat and Kbapala 


982 

42 

[ 

Uh . 

Skardd , 

• 

By the ludos (wintw route) 

' 983 
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SODTES IK KASBltfs AKO LAoXk. 


LIST OF ROUTES— 


)io. o( 
BmU. 

From 

To 

1 

Authoritj. 

Page. 

43 

Marl 

Punch . • 




984 

44 

M.if 

Srinagar . 

Kohala^ Baramula; 
Salar>ka-Dhar Pass. 

also 

Pates, Montgomerie 
J)rew. 

985 

44(®) 

Mari 

Srinagar , 

Kohala, Baramula . 

. 

Grant • • 

990 

44(£J 

Xafrar 

Hispar 



Ahmad A If Kb4n . 

991 

44(c) 

Nagar . 

Hunza 



Ahmad Alf Ehda . 

992 

46 

Nagar 

Skai'du 

Hispar Puss 

. 


993 

46 

iiouclu 

Astor 



Btddulph 

993 

47 

Roiidii 

Skardti 



Biddulpb 

994 

48 

Sb.iriiU 

Chilns 

Kaniakd«>ri Pass 


Bates, Montgomerie, 

994 

49 

Sbopion 

Baramdia 

Chrar and Gulmarg , 


Bates 

995 

60 

Sialkdc 

Srinagar . 

Akiidr» Budii Pass . 

• 

Bates, Montgomerie, 
DrcMT, Allgood. 

997 

61 

Sialk6t 

Srinagar . 

Akndr, BIjaari 


Bates, Montgomerie, 
Boberte, Dreir. 

1000 

63 

Sialkdt 

Srinagar , 

Baaibil Pass . • 

• 

Bates, Montgomerie, 
Boberte, brew. 

1001 

63(a) 

Sialkot 

Srinagar . 

Banilial Pass . . 

. 

YoQogbusband . 

1006 

53 

Siaikdt 

Srinagar 

Jahilpur, Bbimbar 
Rajiiori. 

and 


1007 

64 

Siulkdt 

Snuagar . 

J«niu. Cbineni, Kisbtwir . 


1008 

65 

Sialkot 

Srinagar , 

Jarad, Gnldbgarii 

. 


1011 

56 

Simla • 

UR 

K*lm mtd La/toul 



1013 

67 

Simla 

JTaksx 




1018 

68 

Simla 

Leh 

Snrhnn, SpiU, Labool, 
Zaitfkar. 


1021 

69 

Simla 

Srinagar . 

Kotgarb, Rotang Past, add 
K ishtwdr. 


1024 

60 

Skardd 

Aitor 

Bnnok PaM 


Vigfw . 

1029 

61 

Skardu 

Astor 

Alnmpi Paw • « 

• 

l>rew, Qodwi»>Aae- 
ten. 

1030 

61(«) 

Skardu 

A9for 



AhoMd AUShia. 

1031 


1077 




















BOUTEfi IN KASBMfR AND LADAK. 


LIST OF BUUTES— 


BmU. 

Itom 

To 


Authority. 

Page. 


1 Sbu66 

Bilafon Pass 


Ahmad AU Khdo . 

1034 


Skftrdd 

Gilgit 


Haywnrd, Drew, 

Brooke> Tbomp* 

Son. 

103b 

H 

Skiirdd 

Nagar 

Hispar Pass . » 

Sawaid, Godwin* 
Austen. 

1039 

M 

Skardfi 

Koiuin 

Left bank of InduM . 


1041 

66 

Skurdd 

'I'owards Yirkaiid 

Mustigh Pass 

De Schlag^ntweit, 
Cbapuian, De Vig* 
Thompson, 
Drew, Strachey. 

1042 

68 

Sopdr 

Bsndipdr . • 

Lalpdra and Lo)4b Valley . 

Bates 

1050 

67 

Sopdr . 

Golmarg . . 


Bates 

1051 

68 

Srinagftr 

A«tor 

Kauzntwdn and Gngai 
Stream. 

Bates—from native 
informatiou. 

1053 

68 

Srinagar 

Alter 

Oorikdn Pa^a 

Biddutpb, Drew, 
Hityward, Bates, 
Mo 11 1 gom erie, 
Marsh, Grant. 

1053 

70 

Srinagar 

Gilgit 

Drds, Skai^d and the Indus 


1055 

71 

Srinagar 

Leh 

Drfa, Kargil, Laina;ai4 


1059 

7* 

Srinagar . 

Sirdliari and 

thence to Sha- 
ridi. 

KMnziilwan and Kishan 
Ganga Valley. 


1066 

7* 

Srinagar 

Skardd 

Gdrais and Df^nsai plains 


1068 

74 

Srinagar 

Sorphrar . 

Pampdr, Awdntipur 


1069 

76 

Mni^r 

Surd and L^h , 

Nowbug Margan Paat, and 
the Bhot Khol. 


1072 


1078 


















INDEX 


Abadan, 161 

Abbotabad, 875, 876, 884, 886 

Abbott, Captain, 6 

Abdali, Ahmed Shah, 126 

Abdulond, 161 

Abid, 161 

Acacia, 42 

Achamal, 161 

Achar, 161 

Achi^l. 125, 161 

Achinathang, 162 

Achur, 162 

Achurbal, 163 

Adamabad, 163 

Addai, 163 

Addidak, 163 

A'tininistration, 118 

Adur, 163 

AfFrayda, 163 

Afghanistan, 126 

Afith, 163 

Agar, 164 

Aghara, 164 

Aha Tung, 164 

Ahmad Shah, 126 

Aik river, IM 

Aitchison, Dr, 82 

Ajanabad, 164 

Ajimgarh, 164 

Ajjus, 165 

Akhal, 165 

Aknur, 165 

Aksai Chin, 10, 166 

Aktagh, 166 

Alchi, 166 

Alchurl, 166 


Atiabad. 166 
Aliabad Sarai, 166 
Alder, 42 

Ali Malik Marhi, 891 
Alimalik Marri, 898 
Alibransa pass, I^7 
Alikor, 167 
Alscr, 167 
Alsu. 167 
Alsoa See Alsu 
Alumpi La, 167 
Amamath, II, 168, 944 
Amrawati, 168 
Amrgarh, 168 
Anaikot, 169 
Anar, 169 
Anat Nag, 170 
Anchar, 11,170 ’ 

Andra, 170 
Animals, 94 
Ans, 170 

Anthokar See Khurmang 

Aora, 171 

Apple, 48 

Apricot. 47 

Ara, 170 

Arabul, 171 

Aramura, 172 

Arampura See Kulangam 

Arandu, 172 

Aral. 172 

Arats, 172 

Ardwin, 172 

Arghan, 172 

Angara, 172 

Arihcl, 173 
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Atipanthan, 173 
Anns factories, 22 
Arnas, 173 
Am, 173 
Arpat, 173 
Arphal, 173 
Atr, 174 
Arrah, 174 
Arway, 174 
Aryan,25 
Ash, 42 
Ashat, 174 
Ashdari, 175 
Askot, 175 
Askorle, 175 
Aso, 175 
Asian Marg, 175 

Astor, 3, 11, 15,27, 175, 891, 892, 
931, 1030, 1031 
Astor river, 13 
Atholi, 179 
Athur, 179 
Ating, 902 
Atooli See Atholi 
Atsan Nambal, 11 
Atsun, 179 
Atta bagh, 179 
Atwat, 179 
Aurangzeb, 125 
Awantipur, 179 
Awatkula, 180 


Ba’ba’Han’af-U-Din, 182 

Baba Kain-U-Din, 182 

Baba Khipura, 182 

Baba Marishi, 182 

Babor, 182,183 

Ba^r, 183 

Baderakal, 183 

Badjaran, 183 

Badkbol, 183 

Badran, 183 

Badrawar, 183, 185, 935 

Bagh,187 

Baghobal, 187 

Bagjani, ^1 

Bagni, 187 

Bagrat, 187 

Bagu, 188 

Bahadur Shah, 125 

Bahadurkot, 188 

Bailah, 188 

Bailheran, 188 

Bainch, 188 

Baiparan, 189 

Bajra, 62 

Bakal, 189 


Bakthaor, 189, 882 
Bal, 189 
Baladori, 189 
Balagran, 190 
Balahatna, 190 
Balar, 190 
Balawar, 190 
Baltal, 191 

Baltal Kotal See Zojila 

Baltis, 25,194 

Baltistan, 3, 5,15,191 

Balti-Brangsa, 199 

Balti-Pulu, 199 

Baltoro, 199 

Bamay, 199 

Bambas, 199 

Bambu, 44 

Bamunu, 199 

Banagund, 200 

Bandakot, 200 

Bandapur, 200 

Bandarkut, 200 

Bandergund, 200 

Bandi, 200, 201 

Bandinar See Bandi 

Bandipura, 201, 893 

Bandor, 201 

Bandral, 201 

Bandralta, 201 

Bandu, 202 

Bandusar, 202 

Bangas, 202 

Bangil, 202 

Bangla, 202, 894 

Bani, 202, 934 

Bania, 203 

Banihal, 203, 204 

Banjil, 205 

Bankroar, 205 

Banmattu, 205 

Banmula, 205 

Bannialpura, 205 

Banok La, 205 

Banskor, 205 

Banyan,44 

Banyir, 205 

Bao Fort, 206 

Bapuinri^i, 206 

Bara, 207 

Tanskir See Bara 

Barachar, 207 

Bara Lacha pass, 8, 9, 207 

Barai pass, 207 

Baramgala, 207 

Baramula, 10, 208, 885,945 

Baran, 209, 876 

Barani, 210 

Barar, 30 


1080 



Barasing, 96 

Bard-Ar, 210 

Bardhar pass See Bard-Ar 

Barerel, 210 

Bargain, 210 

Bargu, 210 

Bari, 210 

Bariben pass, 210 

Barigah pass, 210 

Barisil, 211 

Barmas, 211 

Barral, 211 

Barsala, 211 

Barshala, 211 

Bartso, 211 

Barwhie, 211 

Bas, 212 

Basant Pachrai, 212 

Basantha river, 212 

Basaoli, 212 

Basgo, 214 

Basha, 214, 215 

Basho, 216 

Basin, 216 

Basman, 216 

Basti, 216 

Bata, 217 

Batal, 217 

Batalkot, 217 

Batapura, 217 

Batgund, 218 

Batiyan, 218 

Batmalu, 218 

Batoli, 218 

Batpura, 218, 219 

Battergan, 219 

Batu, 219 

Bawan, 219 

Bawanji See Bunji 

Bayli, 220 

Beakan, 220 

Bears, 95 

Beas, 88 

Behat, 220 

Bei Nala, 220 

Beja, 220 

Bela, 220 

Bellew, Mr, 15 

Belliasa. 662 

Beloh, 220 

Bern, 220 

Berani, 221 

Berberry, 44 

Bernier, 125 

Bhachcha, 221 

Bhadarka^i, 221 

Bhadarwah See Badrawar 

Bhala, 221 


Bhaniyar, 221 

Bhao See Shummal Lungpa 

Bhara, 221 

Bhatkot, 222 

Bhaumajo See Bhumju 

Bhedri Ka Gali, 222 

Bhimbar, 222 

Bhimbar Gali, 222 

Bhot Kol, 222 

Bhot Kol Pass, 223 

Bbots, 10 

Bhugmur, 223 

Bhumju, 223 

Bhup Singh Pari, 223 

Bhurtpura, 223 

Bhutna, 223, 224 

Biafo, 225 

Biaho, 225 

Biano, 225 

Biarun, 225 

Bichlari, 226 

Biddulph, Major, 21 

Bien, 226 

Bifliaj, 226 

Bihu, 226 

Bij-Behara, 226 

Bilafun Pass, 1034 

Bilaur, 228 

Bilergu, 228 

Billata, 229 

Bimman, 12 

Bin Kad, 229 

Birch, 42 

Birds, 101 

Biregati, 229 

Birok La, 229 

Biru, 229 

Birwa, 229 

Bisb La, 229 

Bisil, 230 

Bitarh, 230 

Black Range See Kali Thar 

Black Water See Nakpo-Chu 

Bo. 230 

Boats, 12 

Bobal, 230 

Bobernag, 230 

Boghdan, 230 

Bolor, 231 

Boogan, 231 

Boorphrar, 231 

Bor, 231 

Borkan, 231 

Borrogam, 232 

Boru, 232 

Bose, 232 

Boundaries, 3 

Bradarwani, 26 



Byicha, 248 


Brahmaputra, 10 
Bragar, 232 
Brakchang, 233 
Braldu, 233, 234 
Brama, 234 

Brangza See Balti-Brangsa 
Brangsa Saser, 235 
Branyen. 235 
Brar, 235 
Brariangan, 235 
Brari Bal, 235 
Brarinarabal, 236 
Bridges, 13, 14 
Brimbar, 236 
Bring, 12, 236 
Bringhin, 237 
Bringhin-Lannor, 237 
Brinnar, 237 
Brint, 237 
Briound. 237 
Britz See Barisil 
Brok See Drok 
Brokpas, 237 

Brokpa-Magjo-Tandal, 242 

Bror, 242 

Bubar, 242 

Buddhists, 2S 

Budil, 242 

Budkul, 243 

Budunnunu, 243 

Bugra, 243 

Buillunder, 243 

Bulachi, 243 

Bulakchi, 243 

Bujwas, 901 

Bulak-I-Murghai, 243 

Bulda, 244 

Bull, 244 

Bullan, 244 

Bumzu See Bhumju 

Bunar, 891 

Bundar Pass, 244 

Bun^a Bui, 244 

Bunji, 244 

Buran, 245 

Burauambal, 246 

Burchathang, 246 

Burji La, 246 

Burnai, 246 

Bumi. 246 

Burphrar, 246 

Burtsi, 246 

Buru, 247 

Burzil, 247 

Bunji, 875, 909 

Burawai, 881 

Burzil Kothi, 898 

Butwor, 248 


Camp, 881 
Cattle, 85 
Cayley's Pass, 249 
Celtis, 44 
Chachata, 249 
Chack, 249 
Chadartash, 249 
Chagra, 249 
Chahal, 250 
Chain See Tsin 
Chaingz, 881 
Chajosh Jilga, 250 
Chak, 250 
Chak, Kaji, 123 
Chak, Shams-V-Din, 123 
Chalk, 30 
Chakarkot, 250 
Chakoti, 250 
Chakr, 250 

Chakr Talao Camp, 250 

Chaksang Ste Tsakshang 

Chaliskot See Saliskot 

Chalna, 251 

Chalt, 251 

Chamba,4, 11, 907 

Chamba border, 6 

Chamkot, 251 

Chammerian, 251 

Chamogah, 251 

Champas, 25, 251 

Champura, 252 

Chamshan, 252 

Chanagund, 252 

Chanda, 252, 253 

Chandak, 253 

Chandal, 253 

Chandanwas, 253 

Chandargund, 253 

Chandar Sar, 253 

Chandiraar, 254 

Chandnian, 254 

Chandra Bhaga, 254 

Chang, 254 

Changan, 254 

Changas, 255 

Chang Burma, 255 

Changchenmo Valley, 255 

Chang La, 256 

Changehenmo Valley, 5 

Changlung, 257 

Changlung Burma Pass, 257 

Changlung Pangtung Pass, 257 

Changlung Yokma See Cayley Pass 

Changtash See Kumdan 

Chaagthan Plains, 258 
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Changihang See Reng 
Chan la See Zangla 
Chanote, 258 
Chanpura, 259 
Chan than, 259 
Chaomuk, 259 
Chaprot, 259 
Charak, 260 
Charasa, 260 
Charat, 260 
Charchar Pass, 260 
Chargali, 260 
Charkang, 261 
Charlung See Changlung 
Chashma Shahi, 261 
Chatar, 261 
Chatardhar, 261 
Chatargarh, 261 
Chatero, 261 
Chati See Satti 
Chatsabal, 262 
Chauki Chora, 262 
Chechian, 262 
Cheiyer, 262 
Chejwa, 262 

Chelang Labho Pass, 262 

Chenab, 14, 262 

Chengleng See Changlung 

Cher Kala, 266 

Cherry, 47 

Chestnut, 42 

Chhorten, 267 

Chibali, 26 

Chibhal, 267 

Chibhali dialects, 27 

Chibhal is, 25, 267 

Chibra C^p, 268 

Chibra Mangkang See Monkang 

Chika, 268 

Chikar,268 

Chiktan, 269 

Chil, 269 

Chila, 269 

Chilas, 269 

Chiling, 269 

Chiling Chu See Zanskar River 

Chilung Pass, 269 

Chimchak, 270 

Chitnre, 270 

Chimray, 270 

China, 120 

Chineni, 270 

Chingas See Changas 

Chingrani, 270 

Chinjiart, 270 

Chipchuck, 270 

Chiri See ^war 

Chishot, 271 


Chitta Pani, 271 
Chitiar, 271 
Chitti Nadi, 271 
Chittingul, 271 
Chiuli, 271 
Choan, 272 
Chob-i-Pant, 45 
Chodra See Sadura 
Chogal. 272, 889 
Choi, 273 
Chokial, 273 
Chonchar Pass, 273 
Chonglung See Changlung 
Chongtash See Kumdan 
Chongo, 273 
Chongra, 274 
Chongtash See Changtash 
Chorbat, 274 
Chorbat Pass, 275 
Chota Ali. 276 
Choutra, 276 
Chowgali, 877 
Chrar, 276 
Chrat, 277 
Chuar, 277 
Chuchli, 277 
Chugam, 278 
Chujkot, 278 
Chulanka, 278 
Chulung See Chulanka 
Chumathang, 278 
Chumur. 278 
Chumurti, 278 
Chun, 278 
Chunar, 41 
Chunga. 278 
Chung Jungle, 278 

Cbunglang Pass See Changlung 
Pangtung Pass 
Chungtas See Changtash 
Churit, 279 
Churka, 279 
Chur Nags, 275 
Churten See Chhorten 
Chushot See Shushot 
Chushul See Shushal 
Cbutnin, 279 
City lake SeelDal lake 
Clay, 30 
Climate, 14 
Coal, 31 

Communications, Roads, 15,17, 19; 
Water, 16; Postal, 17; Railways, 
19; Telegraph, 20 
CompasLa See Dera Kompas 
Copper, 28 
Crystal, 32 
Cultivation, 32 
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Cunningham. Captain A, 4, 14 
Currant, 52 
Currency, 159 
Cypress, 40 

Dabigarh, 280 
Dachin, 280 
Dachinpara, 280 
Dachkat, 280, 896 
Dachung, 280 
Dagar, 281 
Daghoni, 906 
Dagli, 281 
Dogs, 90 
Dah, 281 

Dah, dialect of, 27 
Dahn-l-Murghai, 281 
Daigwar, 281 
Dainam Sar, 281 
Dainkmarg, 281 
Dainyur, 281 
Dairamun, 282 
Dakar, 282 
Dakinkoi, 282 
Dal lake, 11, 282 
Daihousie, 899, 907 
Dali Nar, 282 
Dalw'ch, 282 
Damot, 282 
Damsahib, 283 
Dana, 283 
Danda, 283 
Dandi, 283 
Danga, 283 
Dangerpur, 283 
Dangerwari, 283 
Danna, 284 
Danni, 284 
Dansal, 284 
Dansu, 284 
Daolat—Beguldi, 284 
Dar, 285 
Dara, 285 
Dards, 25 
Dardpura, 285 
Darel, 914 
Darh, 285 
Darhal, 285 
Darband, 909 
Darot, 896 
Darpura, 285 
Darral, ^5 
Darral, 878 
Das, 286 

Dashkin, 286, 895 
Dasonid, 286 
Dasut, 286 


Date-palm, 45 

Daud, 908 

Dawaren, 287 

Debring, 287 

Deloga. 287 

Demo-Chu, 287 

Demul, 287 

Deobani, 287 

Deodar, 37 

Deogol, 287 

Deoru, 287 

Deosai, 10, 288 

Deosai plateau, 78 

Deo Mir See Nanga Parbat 

Deosar, 289 

Dera Kompas Camp, 289 

Dera Kompas Pass, 289 

Derpet, 298 

Deskit, 289 

Dewa, 290 

Dewar, 290 

Dewaspura, 290 

Dhanni, 290 

Dharmsal, 290 

Dbarmsala. 290, 291, 912 

Dharot, 291 

Dhian Singh, 132 

Dhiangarh, 291 

Dhiyar, 291 

Dhup, 56 

Dialagam, 291 

Dibla Shergol, 291 

Dubsa Sertkol See Dibla Shergol 

Diduf Nag, 292 

Digar, 292 

Digar La, 292 

Digdhol, 292 

Dildar, 292 

Dillon-Ka-Ghat, 292 

Dinangar, 931 

Dingla, 293 

Dinyer, 293 

Diosur, 293 

Dipsang, 10 

Dipsang Plain, 293 

Dirla, 293 

Dit Cbal, 294 

Diyamir, 294 

Do, 294 

Dobwan, 294 

Doda, 2^ 

Dodar Gali, 296 
Dodla, 296 
Dodwagan, 296 
Dogoro, 296 
Dogras, 25, 296 
Dogri, 26,27, 297 
Doian, 
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Dole, 298 

Doko Dhibire, 298 
Domaila, 875 
Domel, 298 
Don Zho, 298 
Dongan, 298 
Dong-Aylak, 298 
Dong-Lung See Dachung 
Dopatta, 298 
Dora, 299 
Dorgu, 299 
Dorikun, 299 
Dou-U, 299 
Dowal, 300 
Dowani, 300 
Drabble, 300 
Drabgama, 300 
Dragari Thar, 300 
Drang, 300 
Dranga, 301 
Drangiari, 301 
Drangiari, 888 
Drar, 301 
Dras, 27, 301 
Dras river, 13, 303 
Dras Village, 303 
Drawar, 304 
Drawey, 306 
Drayna, 306 
Dredja, 306 
Drew, Mr, 5, 9, 26 
Drigam, 306 
Dringla, 306 
Drinja, 306 
Drobmarg, 306 
Drogjun, 307 
Drogmal. 307 
Drok, 307 
Drudu, 307 
Drungli, 307 
Dubgao, 307 
Dubji, 307 
Dudar Kad, 308 
Dudgay, 308 
Dudh Ganga, 12, 308 
Dudi, 882 
Dudnial, 308, 879 
Dudschumag, 309 
Dugra, 309 
Duian, 309 
Duiyan See Duian 
Dulai, 309 
Dulial, 6 
Dulipura, 309 
Duma], 310 
Dumba, 310 
Dumkbar, 310 
Dums, 310 


Dundal, 311 
Dunga, 311 

Dunglung See Shinglung 
Dungthul, 311 
Dur, 311 
Durgu, 311 

Durgukh Village See Durgu 

Duru. 311 

Dus, 311 

Dusu 312 

Dworian, 312 


Eagle’s Nest See Lokhzung 

East India Company, 3 

Egu, 313 

Eidgah, 313 

Eishmakan. 313 

Ekekka, 313 

Elaagnus Conferta, 43 

Elchi Diwan See Yangi Diwan 

Elias. Mr Ney, 5, 19 

Elm, 40 

Erin, 313 

Ethnography, 23 

Euphorbia, 43 


Farka, 314 
Farriabadi, 314 
Fatehpur. 314 
Fatipur, 314 
Fatoksir, 904 
Finance, 20 
Firok Sher, 125 
Firozpur, 314 
Firs, 39 
Fish 99 

Fishaltang, 314 
Foljo, 315 
Forests. 33 
Forts. 155 
Fotash, 315 

Fothergilla involvcrate, 45 

Fotu La. 315 

Fowls, 88 

Fruits. 45 

Fultoki, 315 

Fungi, 56 

Futtoksir, 315 


Gabis See Gavis 
Gabra, 317 
Gaddi, 317 
Gadenwar, 317 
Gaditar, 317 
Gadramman, 318 
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Gadsar, 318 
Oadwaio, 318 
Gagachipatar, 334 
Gagai, 318 
Gagai Pass, 319 
Oagangir, 319 
Gagribal, 319 
Gagrin, 319, 320 
Gainge, 320 
Gajpat, 320 
Gakkars, 320 
Gakuch, 320. 915 
Galoti Gali. 321 
Gambah 321 
Gamot, 321 
Gandarbal, 321 
Gandarbal Nag, 11 
Ganeshbal, 321 
Gangani, 322 
Gangarbal Nag, 322 
Gangna, 322 
Gangri range, 10, 11 
Ganhot, 322 
Ganiki, 322 
Ganles, 322 
Ginglis See Ganles 
Gamnara, 322 
Ganse Tso, 323 
Ganse La, 323 

Ganskiel-La See LaGanskiel, 551 

Ganskiei Pass, 323 

Ganok. 323 

Ganto La, 323 

Gar, 963 

Garepura, 324 

Garhi, 876, 884 

Garhi See Ghari 

Garkon, 324 

Garnets, 32 

Garol, 324 

Garrewel, 324 

Garsir, 324 

Garta, 324 

Gat, 325 

Gata, 325 

Gatiala Ferry, 325 

Gavis. 325 

Gay, 325 

Gehul Tobukpa, 326 
Geshart, 882 
Ghandos. 326 
Ghari, 326 
Ghund, 326 

Gilgit, 3, 15, 137, 893. 897. 914, 915 

Gilgit District, 328 

Gilgit Fort and Village, 326 

Gilgit river, 14 

Ginger, 332 


Gingl, 332. 885 
Giongpi, 333 
Girdlestone, Mr, 15, 18 
Gishat, 333 
Gni See Ni 
Gnishchu See Nischu 
Goas, 333 
Goats, 88 
Godhai, 333 
Gogalmarg, 334 
Gogisar, 334 
Gogra, 334 
Goguldar, 334 
Gohan, 334 
Gohilpur, 334 
Gohun, 334 
Qojipatri, 335 
Gol 335 
Gold, 29 
Golpur, 335 
Goma Hanu See Hanu 
Gcma Skardu, 335 
Gon, 335 
Gondali, 335 

Gong La See Kiung Gangla 

Gongta La See Kongta La 

Gontai La See Kongta La 

Gonh, 335 

Gonpa, 336 

Gontso, 336 

Gorithal, 336 

Goshan, 336 

Gotala, 336 

Gowra, 902 

Gowran, 336 

Goyongo, 337 

Grains, 57 

Grati Nar, 337 

Gratinura, 337 

Grim, 337 

Guava, 50 

Guggean, 337 

Gujiara, 338 

Gujrind, 338 

Gulab Bagh, 339 

Gulab Singh. Maharaja, 132, 133 

Gulabgarh, 339 

Gulabpur, 339 

Gulabashem, 339 

Gulabasher See Gulabashem 

Gulla Sheikh-Ki-Gund, 340 

Gulmarg, 10, 340 

Gulmati. 341 

Gulpur, 342 

Gujrat, 922, 924, 928 

Guluwans, 342 

Gumbal, 342 

Gumbar, 342 
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Gunapura, 342 
Gunber, 342 
Gund, 342 
Gundarpur, 342 
Gundbal, 343 
Gundi, 343 
Gundial See Dras 
Gundihashibat, 343 
Gund-I-Sar Singh, 343 
Gundpura, 343 
Gunie, 343 
Gunsar Nag, 344 
Gupakar, 344 
Gur, 344 
Garai, 893 

Gurais, 27, 344, 876, 883, 894, 931 

Gurais Fort, 346 

Gurdaspur, 931, 937 

Gurikot, 347, 895 

Gurju, 347 

Gurjur See Gurju 

Gurnar, 347 

Gurpur, 348 

Gurukot, 348 

Gusanaji Teng, 348 

Gutalgund, 348 

Gutlibagh, 348 

Gutru. 348 

Gwali, 348 

Gya, 348 

Gya peak, 5 

Gya Station, 348 

Gya Stream, 349 

Gyang, 349 

Gyapthang See Gapshan 
Gyen, 349 
Gyik, 349 
Gypsum, 30 


Hadipura, 350 
Hadjibal, 350 
Hahagam, 350 
Haidar, Mirza, 123 
Hairewanyen, 350 
Hairibal Ki Gali, 350 
Hairmuttu, 350 
Hajan, 350 
Hajinar, 350,888 
Haji Pir, 351 
Haklitri, 351 
Hal, 351 
Halakwar, 351 
Halamol, 351 
Halan, 351, 352 
Halkan Gali, 352 
Halmathan, 352 


Halu, 351 
Haluni, 352 
Halwagan, 352 
Hamadani, Saiad Ali, 122 
Hamal, 353 
Hamuri, 353 

Hanadku See Hesku Heniskot 

Handumongur, 353 

Handwara, 353 

Hangray, 353 

Hangulgund, 354 

Hanjik, 354 

Hanjipur, 354 

Hanie, 10, 13, 354 

Hanle plain, 10 

Hanie River, 354 

Hansdahutur, 355 

Hansu Pass See Chorbat Pass 

Hansweir, 355 

Hanti 355 

Hanu Goma, 355 

Hanu Pass See Chorbat Pass 

Hanu Stream 356 

Haramosh, 356 

Haramuk, 11, 357 

Harcho, 357 

Hardar Bal, 898 

Hardas, 357 

Hargamu, 357 

Hargosal, 358 

Haribal, 358 

Haritrat, 358 

Harkartand, 358 

Harnag, 358 

Harog, 358 

Harong River See Lung Chu River 

Harong La, 359 

Harpatnar, 359 

Harpetkai, 359 

Harpo, 359 

Harpo Pass, 360 

Harran, 360 

Harridana, 360 

Harrikan ^li, 360 

Harwin, 360 

Hashupi, 360 

Hasora, 360 

Hasora See Astor 

Hatian, 360, 884 

Hatmalu, 361 

Hatti, 361 

Haitian, 361 

Hatu Pir, 361 

Haul-Bridge See Chika 

Hayl, 362 

Hazara, 3 

Hazel. 42 

Hcmasili, 362 
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Hembaps See Dras 
Hemis, 362 
Hemis Shukpa, 363 
Hemiya, 363 
Hemp, S2 
Heago, 363 
Henvey, Mr, 21 
Hesku Heniskot, 363 
Hidrabad, 363 
Hilbu, 363 
Hillar, 364 
Himalaya, 8,10 
Hindu Raj, 364 
Hindutak Diwan Pass, 364 
Hingpura, 364 
Hinjo La, 364 
Hinzal, 36S 
Hiranagar, 365 
Hirpura, 365 
Hispar Pass, 365, 1039 
Hiwar, 365 
Hofata, 365 
Hokarsar, 365 
Hokra, 3% 

Hoksar, 366 
Holly. 42 
Holna. 366 
Holnar, 366 
Honupatta, 904 
Honzal, 366 
Hopru, 366 
Hops, 55 

Horses and ponies, 91 
Hoto, 366 
Hundar, 366 
Hunza, 367, 916, 942 
Huuza Valley, 5 
Hupar, 371 
Hupar Pari, 371 
Hushe, 371 
Huzel, 42 


Imam-U-Din, Shaikh, 132, 134 
Imbra, 374 
Idgah,11 
Imit, 918 

Indus, 10,11,13,314 
Ingima, 381 
bigot See Inkot 
Ingrawara, 382 
bikot, 382 

Inshin, 382,952, 962 
Ishem, 382 
Iris, 56 
Iron, 28 
Irrigation, 32 
Ishkampura, 382 


Iskandarpur, 382 
Islamabad, 382, 944 
Ismail DeDori, 384 
Ismailpur, 384 
Ispi, 384 


Jabju, 894 
Jade, 32 
Jagerpur, 385 
Jagran, 385 
Jahama, 385 
Jahangir, 125 
Jajimarg, 385 
Jakbo Lahri, 932 
Jalar, 385 
Jamalpur, 385 
Jamu, 12, 385-403 

Jamu & Kashmir territories by Drew 6 

Jamu Province, 3 

Jamu, Rajas of, 117 

Jangalwar, 403 

Janota, 403 

Jaora, 935 

Jaral, 403 

Jarva Tso, 403 

Jasmirgarh, 404 

Jasrota, 404 

Jat, 404 

Jat Gali, 404 

Jatti, 405 

Jaubyor, 405 

Jenker, 405 

Jetti, 405 

Jezan, 405 

Jhelum, 6, 11, 12, 13,405 

Jhula, 412 

Jhung, 412 

Jing, 412 

Jinghano, 412 

Jinrali, 412 

Jiur, 412 

Julahs, 412 

Juniper, 44 

Jura, 412 

Jurnial, 413 

Jutial, 413 

Jutipur, 413 


Kabhi, 414 
Kabul, 27. 126 
Kabutar Khana, 414 
Kacbgul, 414 
Kachi Pir 
Kachil, 414 
Kachnambal, 414 
Kad, 414 
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Kadal, 415 
Kafi Dara, 415 
Kag, 415 
Kagani, 415 
Kagazi, 46 
Kaghan, 961 
Kahar, 415 
Kahnpur, 415 
Kahuta, 415, 416 
Kaila, 416 
Kailas, 10, 416 
Kailas range, 11 
Kailgan Rocks, 416 
Kaindizal, 416 
Kainspur, 416 
Kainu, 417 
Kajipura. 417 
Kajnag, 417 
Kakani, 418 
Kakjung, 418 
Kak, Raja, 70 
Kakkas, 418 
Kaksal See Kuksar 
Kalai, 418 
Kala Pani, 418, 894 
Kalegran, 418 
Kalhar, 418 
Kalipura, 419 
Kali Thar, 419 
Kallain, 419 
Kalian, 419 
Kallawar, 881 
Kali Kund, 420 
Kaltura, 420 
Kamakdori Gali, 876 
Kamakdori Pass, 420 
Kamara, 420 
Kambai, 420 
Kambo, 420 
Kamil, 420 
Kammar, 421 
Kamraj, 421 
Kamri, 422 
Kamri Dara, 422 
Kanabal, 423 
Kanagund, 424 
Kanal, 424 
Kanari Range, 424 
Kanda, 88S 
Kandabal, 424 
Kanda La, 424 
Kandbari, 424 
Kand Hamza, 42S 
Kandi, 425 
Kandni, 425 
Kandpur, 415 
Kandrik La See Purik La 
Kanelwmi, 425 


Kanetta, 425 

Kangam Nag, 425 

Kangan, 426 

Kangri, 426 

Kangwattan, 426 

Kani Pass, 426 

Kanji, 426, 427 

Kanji Pass, 427 

Kankani See Gangani 

Kankatori, 427 

Kanknai, 427 

Kankot, 427 

Kanna Tsettepura, 427 

Kanora, 427 

Kanpur, 428 

Kansar Bal, 428 

Kansira, 428 

Kantar Nag, 428 

Kanunor Kilang, 418 

Kanzalwan, 893 

Kanyagund, 428 

Kanzalwan, 428 

Kaormang, 429 

Kapashna, 429 

Kaplas, 429 

Kapran, 429 

Karai Thar, 429 

Karakaram See Balti-Brangsa 

Karakash, 43o 

Karakoram, 10,434 

Karakoram Brangsa See Balti>Biangsa 

Karakoram pass, 5, 436 

Karakoram, Stream, 436 

Karasu, 436 

Karatagh, 436 

Karatagh Pass, 437 

Karatagh Plains, 437 

Karatagh Range See Karatagh Pass 

Karawal Diwan, 437 

Karbu See Kharbu 

Karen, 437 

Karewa, 438 

Kargah. 438 

Kargia, 439 

Kargil, 439,440 

Karim, 440 

Karimpura, 441 

Karkarpur, 12, 441 

Karkfe See Karkpet 

Karkitchu See Kirkitchu 

Karkpet, 441 

Kamao, 441,442 

Kamey Gad, 443 

Karoli, 443 

Karoti, 443 

Karpur, 443 

Karsar,4ti 

Kartaksha See Kburmang 



Kartze River See Suru River 
Kartze, 444 

Karzok See Korzo Gompa 
Kasha! Sar, 11 
Kashmal, 444 
Kashmir Valley, 445-480 
Kashmir Jilga, 480 
Kashmir Province, 480 
Kashmiri, 26, 27 
Kashmiris, 25 
Kasht Ghar, 480 
Kasirus, 481 
Katai Da wan Pass, 481 
Kathai, 481, 885 
Kathira, 482 
Kathua, 

Katpana, 482 
Katsura, 482 
Katta, 483 
Kaurpara, 483 
Kawawine, 483 
Kay La, 483 
Kay Lomba River, 483 
Kazi Nag, 484 
Kechama, 484 
Kehpura, 484 
Keigham, 484 
Kel Dara, 484 
Keluncheh, 484 
Kemis See Hemis 
Kenipater, 485 
Kepchung, 485 
Kepsang, 485 
Kepsang, 485 
Kepsang Pass, 485 
Kepsang Peak, 485 
Keptung Kiptung La, 485 
Kesar, 486 
Khafelung, 486 
Khaibaris, 486 
Khalsi, 486 
Khamte, 486 

Khan, Ali Mardan, 41, 125 
Khan, Kasim, 124 
Khan, Muhammad Azim, 127 
Khan, Zabardast, 132 
Khauki, 875 
Khanapur, 486, 487 
Khanbari Pass See Kaodbari 
Khandial, 487 
Khanpur Sarai, 487 
Khapalu, 487-489 
Khar, 489 
Kharbu, 489,490 
Khardong, 490 
Khargya See Kargia 
Kharidrman, 490 
Kharnak, 491 


Kharnak River, 491 
Kharnak Sumdo, 491 
Khartsar, 491 
Kharu, 491 
Khatri, 491 
Khazanabal, 491 
Khtre, 492 
Khipur, 492 
Khirim Village, 891 
Khojaseri, 492 
Khomar, 492 
Khorda, 492 
Khorkun, 492 
Khoro, 492 
Khorpura, 493 
Khotan, 493 
Khourpara, 493 
Khuhi, 493 
Khuihama, 493 
Khujagund, 493 
Khumdan River See Sbyok 
Khund, 493 

Khurmang, 494, 495, 496 
Khurro See Kharu 
Khusk Maidan, 496 
Kiam, 496 
Kiang Chu, 497 
Kiang, 10 
Kiang Maidan, 497 
Kiang Plain, 497 
Kidmung, 497 

Kiepsang See KEpsang Peak 

Kilah Shay, 497 

Killan, 10, 497 

Killing See Kaunor Kilang 

Kimsaran, 498 

Kinari, 498 

Kindar, 498 

Kindora, 498 

Kinejut Pass, 498 

Kirghiz Camp, 491 

Kirghiz Jungle, 498 

Kirghiz Pass, 498 

Kiris, 499, 500 

Kirkit, 500 

Kirkitchu, 500 

Kirko, 500 

Kirpa Ram, Diwan, 23 
Kisban Ganga, 12,500 
Kishtwar, 11, 503-507, 962 
Kithri Teng, 507 
Kiung Gangla, 507 
Kizil Angus, 507 
Kizil Jilga, 508 
Kizil Pass, 508 
Kizil Tagh, 508 
Knaning, 508 
Kofwara, 508 
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Kohala, 508 
Kohaling, 509 
Kohil, 509 

Kohiyatna See Khuihama 

Kohlumba, 509 

Koinabal, 509 

Koireia, 510 

Kokgund, 510 

Kol, 510 

Kolahoi, 510 

Kolang Molang, 510 

Kolhama, 510 

Kollur, 510 

Kol Narawa, 510 

Komara See Kamara 

Komerie, 511 

Kongra Chu, 511 

Kongta La, 511 

Kon Nag, 511 

Konsa Nag, 11, 511-512 

Korwini, 513 

Korzo Gompa, 513 

Kospura, 513 

Kot, 513 

Kota Jilga, 513 

Kotang, 513 

Kothair, 513-14 

Kotil, 514 

Kotli, 514-15 

Koundi, 515 

Koun Nag, 515 

Kouatra, 516 

Kowra, 516 

Kowsa, 516 

Kralnew, 516 

Kralpura, 516 

Kralwari, 516 

Krar, 517 

Krew, 517 

Krimchi, 517 

Kriri, 518 

Krishpura, 518 

Kriti, 518 

Kroras, 518 

Krowa, 518 

Krud, 519 

Kruhin, 519 

Kuardo, 519 

Kuchmalla, 520 

Kuenlun mountuins, 5 

Kuenlun Mountains, 520 

Kuenlun plains, 8,12 

Kuenlun plains, 521 

Kuenlun range, 11 

Kugrang, 521 

Kukar Nag, 521 * 

Kukat Agbzi, 521 
Koksar, 521 


Kuksar River, 521 
Kukurus, 522 
Kulan, 522 
Kulangam, 522 
Kulan i, 522 
Kulanuldi, 522 
Kulgam, 522,523 
Kulli, 523 
Kulu, 4,11 
Kulu route, 19 
Kuinbrial, 523 
Kumdan, 523 
Kundi, 524 
Kunis, 524 
Kunus, 524 
Kurgeea See Kargia 
Kuri, 524-25 
Kurigan, 525 
Kurpe, 526 
Kurpito, 526 
Kurrole, 526 
Kuru, 526 
Kurus, 526 
Kushpura, 526 
Kusting, 526 
Kut, 53,526 
Kutaklik, 526 
Kuthar, 527 
Kutus, 527 
Kuwas, 527 
Kuzuz, 527 
Kwaj Kur Pansal, 527 
Kyamgo Traggar, 527 
Kyoongyum, 528 
Kyun, 528 
Kyung, 528 
Kyung-Dum, 528 


Labour, 84 
Lachalang Pass, 530 
Lachrat, 530 

Ladak, 3, 5, 9, 12, 530-550 
Ladakis, 25 
LadoLaldi, 550 
Ladrian, 551 
Ladru, 551 
La Oansbiel, 551 
Lagmar, 551 
Lahan-I-Thal, 551 
Laban Tour, 552 
Laboul, 6.11, 552 
Laboul districts, 4 
Lab Sbabpur, 552 
Labwal, 552 
Lakes, 11 



Lakhimpur, 552 
Lakpat Rai, Wazir, 134 
Lak-Zang See Lokhzung 
Lalad, 552 
Lai Ghulam. 553 
Lai Khan Ki Garhi, 553 
Lai Khol, 553 
Lalla, 553, 878 
Lalor, 554 
Lalpur, 554 
Lain, 554 
Lam, 554 
Lama Guru, 554 
Lama Kyent, 555 
Lamayuru, 555 
Lamsa, 555 
Lanak Pass, 555 
Landra, 556 

Lang Karchu See Kartze 
Langkareshu, 557 
Lang Kurtze See Kartze 
Languages, 26 
Lanka,557 
Lanka Peak, 5 
Lanka Pambay, 558 
Lanka Rock, 558 
Lannor, 558 

Laoche La See Khardong Pass 

Lapcbuk, 120, 558 

Lar, 560 

Larch, 560 

Lardo, 560 

Laria, 560 

Larikpur, 560 

Larun, 5OT 

Lashiputhar, 560 

Latapur, 560 

Latchipura, 561 

Lathu Pass, 561 

Lead, 28 

Leather work, 84 
Labraus, 906 

Leh, 19. 899, 907, 963, 561 

Leh Pass See Khardong Pass 

Lehindajar, 566 

Lelam, 566 

Leopards, 95 

Leptra, 567 

Lhasa, 5 

Leri. 567 

Lidar, 567 

Lider Khol, 568 

Lidar Valley, 10,|11 

Lidarmont, 568 

Lidarwat, 568 

Lignite, 31 

Likar, 568 

Likche, 569 


Lilahar, 569 
Lilam, 569 
Limbar, 569 
Limestone, 30 
Limsora, 569 
Lingti, 10, 569 
Lingti Plains, 569 
Lingti Stream, 569 
Lingzithang Plain, 570 
Linzithang, 10 
Lingzithang plains, 8 
Lirrow, 570 
Lisi, 570 
Lissu, 571 
Littar, 571 
Loang, 571 
Lochan, 571 
Lohat, 571 
Lokhzung, 572 
Lokhzung Range, 572 
Lolab, 10, 572 
Lolpur, 573 
Lending, 573 
Long Kongma, 574 
Los, 574 
Lotsam, 571 
Lotsum See Lochan 
Lotus, 68 
Lower, 574 
Ludar Marg, 574 
Ludas, 906 
Ludura, 574 
Luilpura, 574 
Lujyen, 574 
LuMting, 575 
Lukung, 575 
Lumkang Pass, 575 
Lundpur, 575 
Lung Burma, 575 
Lung Chu River, 575 
Lungni, 576 
Lungtung, 576 
Lunkha, 576 
Lur, 576 
Lurao, 576 
Lurgam, 576 
Lutab, 577 
Luveme, 56 
Lyakjung, 577 
Lyonhudar, 577 


Machai Peak, 578 
Machail, Ml * 
Machalu, 578 
Machel, 578 
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Machihama. 578 

Machipuria, 578 

Madhopur, 6 

Magabsangar, 578 

Magazines, 22 

Magham, 578 

Mahiye, 579 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 121 

Mainagam, 579 

Mainjigon, 579 

Mainsti, 579 

Maira, 579 

Maitwan, 580 

Makahama, 580 

Makam, 580 

Makri, 581 

Malan, 581 

Maligam, 581 

Malik, 581 

Malikseri, 581 

Malikshah, 582 

Malingam, 582 

Malor, 582 

Maloti, 582 

Malpura, 582-83 

Malshabagh, 583 

Malwas, 583 

Mamus, 583 

Manas Bal, 11, 125, 583 

Manasarowar lake, 10 

Manbar Pass See Kongta La 

Manchattar, 584 

Mand, 584 

Mandal, 584, 876 

Mandarlik, 585 

Mandi, 585 

Mandipura, 585 

Mandrkar, 586 

Manechun Sumdo, 586 

Mang, 586 

Mangal Dev, 586 

Manganpura, 586 

Manganwar, 586 

Mangar, 586 

Mangil, 586 

Mangla, 587 

Mangnar, 587 

Mango, 50 

Mani, 587 

Manjotah, 587 

Mankam, 587 

Mankot, 587 

Mansar, 588 

Mansera, 875, 884 

Manzami, 588 

Mapanunabad, 588 

Marapi, 588 

Marbad, 588 


* 


Marble, white, 31 
Mar Canal, 11 
Marcha, 589 
Marg, 589 
Margan, 389 
Margund, 590 
Mari Nag, 590 
Mari Road, 15 
Markha, 590 
Markha River, 590 
Markim, 590 
Markhor, 96 
Markunja, 590 
Marol, 590 
Marpo La, 590 
Marsalang. 590 
Mar Sar, 591 
Marsemik La. 591 
Martund, 591 
Maru, 592 
Maru Wardan, 10 
Maru Wardwan, 592 
Maru Wardwan river, 12 
Marwar, 593 
Masherbrum, 594 
Masho, 594 
Maspura, 594 
Massabowan, 594 
Malayan, 594 
Matelli, 594 
Matsil, 594 
Malsil, 881 
Mattan. 595 
Mausar, 12 
Mazad), 595 
Mazakoi, 595 
Mazeno Pass, 595 
Mechi-Hoi, 596 
Medicinal plants, 56 
Megh, 596 
Meira, 596 
Mendi, 596 
Mendola, 596 
Mera, 597 
Merabagh, 597 
Meragund, 597 
Merara, 597 
Metmu, 597 
Metsij, 597 
Mian, 597 

Military administration, 138 
Military statistics, 20 
Militia aud territorial forces, 22 
Minawar, 598, 897 
Mineral productions, 28 
Mingram, 599 
Min Sar, 120 
Mir, 599 
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Miraj, 599 
Mirak, 600 
Mireg, 600 
Mirkania, 600 
Mir Malik Dara, 601 
Mirpa Tso, 601 
Mirpur, 601,602 
Miru, ^2 
Mishwar, 603 
Mogal Maidan, 603 
Mogalpur, 603 
Mogul Emperors, 125 
Moham Chand, Diwan, 127 
Mohu, 603 
Mohunpur, 603 
Mohyudin, Ghulam, 132 
Mokta Malikka Koti, 881 
Moiai, 604 
Monaiyan, 604 
Monda, 604 
Mondol, 604 
Mongran, 604 
Monkang, 604 
Monkang Plain, 604 
Montigund, 605 
Moorcroft, 29 
Moradpur, 605 
Morechu, 605 
Morse Khol.605 
Mountains, 10 
Mozafarabad, 876, 884 
Mudapur, 609 
Mudgund, 610 
Muglib, 610 
Muhammad, Mir, 122 
Muhammad Shah, 126 
Muhammadan sects, 26 
Mulbekh, 610 
Mulberry, 45 
Mules, 94 
Mulling, 610 
Munda, 610 
Mundol See Mendola 
Muran, 611 
Murgu Nala, 611 
Murhama, 611 
Murkot, 611 
Mushnai, 611 
Mustagh pass, 5 


Nachiani, 613 
Nachilana, 613 
Nadir Shah, 126 
Naerung, 613 
Nagai, 613 
Nagam, 624 


Nagar, 614-617, 916 
Nagat, 5,617 
Nagat Nambal, 12 
Nagbani, 617 
Nagbaran, 617 
Nagdar, 618 
Nagr, 618 
Nagrota, 618 
Nai, 618 
Naidgam, 618 
Naid Khai, 618 
Naiharai, 618 
Nail, 618 
Naindi 618 
Nakka, 619 
Nakpo-Chu, 619 
Nakpogoding Pass, 619 
Nali Mar. 11 
Naltar, 619 
Nalti, 619 
Nambalnar, 619 
Namika La, 619 
Namtse. 620 
Nandan Sar, 620 
Nandheri Gali, 620 
Nandmarg, 620 
Nanga, 620 
Nanga Par bat, 10, 620 
Nanmarg, 621 
Naodal, 621 
Naogam, 621 -22 
Naopur, 622 
Naosher, 622 
Naoshera, 622-23 
Nar, 623 
Nararu 623 
Narastan,624 
Narbu Sumdo, 5, 624 
Naror, 624 
Narpur, 624 
Narsar, 624 
Naru, 624 
Nashila, 625 
Nasim Bagh, 125 
Natian, 625 
Natipura, 625 
Natsu, 625 
Nattanas, 625 
Nattishannar Gali, 625 
Natural features, 6 
Naugam, 626 
Naunagar, 626 
Naupur, 626 
Nawashahr, 626 
Nowoat, 626 
Neki, 626 
Neril, 627 
Ncni, 627 
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Neur, 627 
Ni, 627 
Niaselu, 628 
Niat, 876 
Nichinai, 628 
Nidar, 628 
Nighenpura, 628 
Nigial, 628 
Nihali, 628 
Nikeran, 628 
Nildhar, 628 
Nilkanta, 629 
Nilnag, 629 
Nilpura, 629 
Nil Sar, 629 
Niraa Mud, 629 
Ningil 629 
Ninnar, 639 
Niota, 630 
Nira, 903 
Nirkot, 630 
Nischu, 630 
Nishat Bagh, 125, 630 
Nohandi Sobandi, 630 
Nobok La, 630 
Nohan, 630 
Nomal, 630 
No Pass, 631 
Noru, 631 
Noseri, 621 
Nosudda, 631, 887 
Nowana, 631 
Nowbug, 632, 962 
Nowbug Nai, 632 
Nowgam, 633 
Nowi, 633 
Nubra, 633 
Nubra River, 634 
Nunak, 634 
Nun-Kun Peaks, 634 
Nunur, 635 
Nuraserai, 635 
Nur Baksh, 635 
Nur Gali, 635 
Nur Jahan Begum, 125 
Nurpur, 635 
Nus, 636 
Nushkik La, 636 

Oak, 40 
Oghi, 875 
Oglok, 637 
Okti. 637 
Olive, 50 
Oltingthang, 637 
Omba, 637 
Omba La, 637 
Omba Rivulet, 637 


Ororotze, 637 
Ororotze La, 638 
Opium, 83 
Orange, 49 
Ore, 638 

Padam, 639, 902 
Padar, 639 
Padri, 26, 641 
Padu, 641 
Pahari, 642 
Pahari dialects, 27 
Paharis. 25 
Pailgara, 642 
Paisan, M3 
Pajahoi, 643 
Pakapura, 643 
Pakora, 643 
Pakole, 643 
Pakra, 643 
Pal, 644 
Palapura, 644 
Palasta, 644 
Paihallan, 644 
Pal Jung, 645 
Palla, 645 
Palpura, 645 
Pambarsar, 645 
Pampur, 645 
Pamzal, 647 
Panamikh, 647 
Panbuk,648 
Panch, 648 
Panchgram, 648 
Fanchgram, 887 
Panch ipura, 648 
Pandits, 648 
Pandras, 649 
Pandrathan, 650 
Panduchak, 650 
Pang, 650 

Pangatse See Panch 
Panglung, 650 
Pangong Lake, 12, 650 
Pangur Tso, 12 
Pangoor Tso, 652 
Pangtung. 652 
Panjal, 652 
Panjtar, 653 
Panj-i-Tarnl, 653 
Pankpo La, 653 
Panzgram, 653 
Panzut, 654 
Papaharan, 654 
Paper, 80 
Para River^654 
Paran, 654 
Paranu, 655 



Pardri, 655 
Pargwal, 655 
Pari, 655, 896 
Parimpura, 655 
Parinda, 655 
Parishing, 656 
Parkuta, 656 
Pari, 657 
Parmandal, 657 
Parol, 657 
Parsacha, 658 
Partal, 658 
Partuk, 658 
Parungli, 658 
Poshkyum, 658 
Pastuni, 658 
Pata, 659 
Patan, 659, 885 
Patgampur, 660 
Pathankot, 932 
Pathial, 660 
Patika, 660 
Patpura, 660 
Patsalung, 661 
Payang,661 
Pa Yech, 661 
Pazilpura, 661 
Peach, 49 
Pear, 48 
Peliasa, 662 
Pencil Cedar, 38 
Pendku,662 
Pensila, 662 
Peristan, 662 
Persian language, 27 
Peshawar, 126 
Pet Dusar, 663 
Phajipura, 663 
Phak, 663 
Phakarkot, 663 
Phalaka, 663 
Phalang Danda, 663 
Phalot, 663 
Pharol, 663 
Phi, 663 
Philiana, 664 
Phine, 6M 
Phobrang, 664 
Phorwan, 664 
Phu,664 
Phursook, 664 
Physical Geography, 6 
Pias, 664 
Pidino, 664 
Pigs, 88 
Pilaru, 665 
Pind, 665 
Pinjura, 665 


Pinroai, 898 
Pintis excelsa, 39 
Pinus Gerardiana, 39 
Pinus, longifolia, 38 
Pipal, 44 
Piparran, 665 
Pir Panjal, 10, 11, 665 
Pir Panjal route, 15 
Piran, 665 
Pir Ka Makan, 665 
Pirse River, 666 
Pitak, 667 
Piun, 667, 966 
Plains, 9 
Plantain, 50 
Plum, 49 
Poatla, 667 
Podalla, 667 
Pogal, 667 
Pohru, 667 
Political geography, 3 
Pohrupet, 668 
Polakonka Pass, 668 
Pomegranate, 51 
Poshkar, 669 
Pope, 83 
Poplar, 41 

Postal Communication, 17 

Pota, 670 

Poti, 670 

Potshai, 670 

Powen, 670 

Prahnu, 670 

Prangos, 52 

Pud, 670, 133 

Puga Camp, 671 

Puga Stream, 671 

Pulak, 671 

Pulara, 671 

Pulses, 63 

Pulumba Chu, 671 

Punch, 3,11, 119, 672 

Punch Toi, 683 

Punial, 684 

Punjab, 11 

Punmab, 68S 

Purana ^owni, 68S 

Parana Tilail, 686 

Purik, 686 

Puriki La, 686 

Pumi, 687 

Quml, 688 
^ince, 49 

Races, 25 
Radabug, 689 
Radanag, 689 



Radani, 689 
Rahmur, 689 
Railways, 19 
Rain, 689 
Rainawari, 689 
Rajaori, 689 
Rajghar, 691 
Rajilia, 691 
Rajpur, 691 
Rajramda, 692 
Rakapushi, 692 
Ralmang Ruhna, 692 
Raman, 692 
> Rambari, 26 
Rambak, 693 
Ramban, 693 
Rambirpur, 693 
Ramboka, 693 
Rambu, 694 
Ramchu, 12, 694 
Ramgarh, 694 
Ramghat, 694 
Rambat, 694 
Ramkot, 694 
Ramnag^r, 694 ^ 
Rampur, 695 
Ramratchan, 696 
Ramu, 696 
Ramula, 696 
Rana, 696 
Ranbii Singh, 136 
Ranga, 696 
Rang Kulu, 697 
RangMarg, 697 
Rangwari, 697 
Rara, 697 
Ratson, 697 
Rattan Pir, 697 
Rattan Sar, 691 
Ratti, 894 
Ratti Gali, 698 
Rattra, 698 
Rattu, 698 
Ravi, 6, 618 
Rawatpur, 699 
Razvin, 6W 
Rehguj, 699 
Religion, 26 
Rembiara, 12, 699 
Remu Glacier, 699 
Reru,700 
Ravenue, 104 
Rawil, 700 
Rezan, 700 
Rhododendron, 44 
Rhubarb, SS 
Ri8li.700 
Rian, 700 


Riapi, 907 
Riasi, 700 
Riberang La, 701 
Rice, 57 
Rien, 701 
Rikinwas, 701 
Rimdi, 701 
Ringdum, 702 
Ringmandu, 702 
Riri, 702 
Rishis. 702 
Rishnagar, 703 
Rishpur, 703 
Rishpura, 703 
Rivers, 13 
Roads, 15 
Rom, 703 
Rondu, 703 
Rong, 706 
Ronu, 706 
Rozlu, 706 
Rudok, 707 
Rukchen, 707 
Rumchu, 707 
Rupal, 707 
Rupri, 707 
Rupshu, 708 
Russu, 709 


Saffron, 53 
Sahara Pass, 710 
Sabor, 710 
Sabu, 710 
Sachkach, 710 
Sadpura, 710 
Sadura, 710 
Safanagar, 710 
Safapur, 711 
Sai, 711 

Saichar Ghainri, 712 
Saidabad Sarai, 712 
Saigat, 712 
Saimpur, 713 
Saira, 713 
Sajun, 713 
Sakalu, 713 
Sakmal, 714 
Sakti, 714 
Salajit, 31 
Salambad, 714 
Saiar, 714 
Saliskot, 714 
Salkalla, 714 
Saltoro, 714 
Salt, 30 
Saman, 715 
Samani, 715 



Sumbal, 799 
Sumdo, 799 
Sumgal, 799 
Sumgal River, 800 
Sunma, 800 
Sumnal, 800 
Sumsar, 800, 

Sumuru, 801, 
Sumzun-gling, 801 
Suoawain 801 
Sundbrar, 801 
Sunis 122, 124 
Sunkuja, 802 
Supersumun, 802 
Suran, 802 
Surgond, 802 
Surmu, 802 
Surna Nala, 803 
Suminsar, 12 
Surongo, 803 
Surphrar, 803 
Sursu, 803 
Surtokh La, 803 
Sum, 804 
Suradab, 804, 

Sum River, 804, 

Sutlej, 10, 11 
Syal Sui, 804 
Sybug,805 

Tagalaog, 806 
Taghar, 806 
Tagnak, 806 
Tahkot, 875 
Tai. 806 
Taintre, 806 
Taintripur, 806 
Taitri, 806 
Takang, 807 
Takcha, 807 
Takia, 807 
Takia Mia Shah, 807 
Takibal, 807 
Takmachik, 807 
Tak Marpo, 808 
Tak Pa C%un, 903 
Takracbak, 808 
Takti La See Naumngla 
Taktze See Takcha 
Talawari, 808 
Tal Lohat, 878 
Talu, 808 
Talubrok, 808 
Tamba, 808 
Tambis—Kunor, 80S 
Tamial, 809 
Tamman, 809 
Tanda Pani, 809 


Tando, 809 

Tangmar, 809 

Tangmoche, See Tom Tokh 

Tangwara, 809 

Tankse, 810 

Tansan, 810 

Tara, 810 

Tarkatta Tarkofa, 811 
Tama Nala, 811 
Tarsar, 811 
Tarshing, 811 
Tarutze, 811 
Tashgam, 811 
Tatakuti, 811 
Tatamoula, 811 
Tatapani, 812 
Tati, 812 
Tatsha Karit, 812 
Tawi Rivers, 812 
Tayar, 813 
Telegraph, 20 
Telgam, 813 
Tenala, 813 
“Tent Stone”, 249 
Tertse 813 
Thakur, 814 
Thaldat, 814 
Thallar, 815 
Thalle, 815 
Thalle La, 815 
Thamus, 815 
Thana, 815 
Thang, 816 

Thanglassgo Pass, 816 
Thanot, 817 
Thaobut, 817 
Tharra, 817 
Tham, 817 
Thatola, 817 
Ihien, 881 
Thilru, 817 
Thogji Chanmo, 817 
Thonde, 818 
Thondhe, 903 
Thugji, 818 
Thugrili See Thugji 
Thurab See Thuram 
Thuram, 818 
Thurgo, 818 

Tibet, 5,10,120, 125, 818 
Tibi, 820 
Tibetan, 25, 27 
Tibetan Plateau, 11 
Tikpura, 820 
Tiksay, 820 
Tikse See Tiksay 
Tikzay, 820 
Tilail, 10,5821 



Tilut So, 822 

Timber, 33 

Timbra, 823 

Timisgam, 823 

Timmeran, 823 

Tindali, 823 

Tingjos, 823 

Tingmol, 823 

Tirbal, 824 

Tiri, 824 

Tiriko, 824 

Tirit, 824 

Tiritshu, 824 

Tisar, 824 

Titwal, 824, 887 

Toati See Sati 

Tobacco, 52 

Tok, 824 

Tolti, 825 

Tom Tokh, 825 

Tongwal, 825 

Tor Gall, 825 

Tosha Maidaa. 10. 826 

Tosho Pass, 826 

Tragbal, 827 

Tragume Bur Tso, 827 

Tral. 827 

Trapai, 828 

Traian, 828 

Treaty of 184^, 3 

Treaty of Amritsar, 3, 133 

Treaty of Lahore (First), 133 

Treaty of Lahore, 3 

Trees, 37 

Trekolabal, 829 

Tribonian, 829 

Trikhtar, 829 

Trikota Devi See Trikhtar 

Troach,829 

Trongo Pass See Talu Book 
Tsaka La, 830 
Tsakshang, 830 
Tsanabal, 830 
Tsarap River See Serap 
Ts-arap Valley, 5 
Tsari, 830 
Tsari-Bragardo, 830 
Tsatti See Satti 
Tsaza See Karsar 
Tsedar, 830 
Tsendi, 903 
Tsenial, 831 
Tserpura, 831 
Tsio, 831 
Tsirar See CSirar 
Tso-Ar, 831 
Tso-kar, 12 

Tsokar-Obunse See Panbuk 


Tsokar Chumo Lake See Tso-kar 
Lake 

Tso-Kar Lake, 831 
Tso Kiagr, 832 
Tso Lu, 832 

Tsomonanglari See Pangong 

Tsomoriri lake, 5, 12, 832 

Tsondus, 834 

Tsont-i-Kul, 11 

Tso Rul See Pangoor Tso 

Tsorus See Sursu 

Tso Thang, 834 

Tso-War See Tso-Ar 

Tsu, 834 

Tsultak, 834 

Tsurka, 834 

Tuggu Nuggu, 834 

Tujjar, 834 

Tulamul See Tulamula 
Tulumbuti, 834 
Tulumnla, 835 
Tumel, 835 
Tungdar, 835 
Tungring, 835 
Turanian, 25 
Turgu, 835 
Turmik, 835 
Turtuk, 836 
Tuss, 836 
Tutiyalub 836 
Tutkor, 836 
Tutmari Oali, 836 
Twar, 837 
Twina, 837 

Udampur, 838 
Udrana, 838 
Ujh, 838 
Ulari, 838 

Ulding Thung See Oltingthang 
Umasila, 839 

Umdung, 839 
Umla, 840 
Umlar, 840 
Unmaru, 840 
Upshi, 840 , 

Ur. 840 
Urdi. 841 
Uri, 841 
Urtse, 842 
Ushkara, 842 
Utar Beni, 842 
Uttar, 842 

Valleys, 9 
Vedasta, 843 
Vegetables, 67 



Vernag, 125, 843 

Veshau, 12, 845 

Vetarittar. 846 

Vethna, 846 

Vigne, Mr. 9 

Vigne La See Kanji Pass 

Vilamik, 846 

Vine, 50 

Vishan Sar, 846 


Wadpura, 847 
Wagil, 847 
Wagor, 847 
Wahab Jilga, 847 
Wahgurh, 848 
Wahtor, 848 
Waipohra, 848 
Wakha, 848 
Wakha-Chu. 848 
Walnut, 46 
Wangam, 848 
Wangat, 848 
Wanla, 849. 904 
Wanpura, 850 
Wardan, 850 
Wardwan, 850 
Wargat, 851 
Warigam, 851 
Waris, 851 
Waris La, 851 
Warpur, 851 
Wastarwan, 852 
Wata, 852 
Watlab, 852 
Watnar, 852 
Watrehel, 852 
Walrus, 853 
Wazirpur, 853 
Wazri Thai, 853 
Wheat, 60 
Watemut, 68 
Wian, 853 
Willow, 43 
Wine See Vines 
WishnifWuj, 854 
Wool. 76 
Wottu, 854 
Wujh. 854 
Wular, 854 
Wulding, 857 
WuUar, 857 
Wumu, 858 
Wuperszwoin, 858 
Wygund, 858 
Wyl, 858 
Wynne, Mr, 15 


Yahle, 859 
Yak, 94 

Yangi Diwan Pass, 859 

Yangpa, 859 

Yangthang, 859 

Yarkand. 5, 27. 860, 866, 1042 

Yarkand River, 860 

Yar La, 860 

Yarma, 860 

Yashkun, 860 

Yech,861 

Yechabur. 861 

Yechara, 861 

Yelchung, 861 

Yelchung, 904 

Yew, 40 

Yogma Hanu, 861 
Yor, 862 
Yubaltak. 862 
Yuchang, 862 
Yul, 862 
Yunam, 862 
Yunana Tso, 862 

Zaban,863 
Zainagir, 863 
Zainakut, 863 
Zainigam, 863 
Zainpur, 863 
Zaipura, 864 
Zamti Nag, 864 
Zangam, 864 
Zangla, 864, 903 
2^ngla Stream, 864 
Zanglewar, 864 
Zanskar, 865 
Zanskar river, 13, 866 
Zara, 866 
Zara River, 866 
Zarhama—Mabama, 866 
2^banwan, 867 
Zehilpura, 867 
Zein-ul-Abdin, 122 
Zergay. 867 
Zewar, 867 
Ziarat, 867 
Zil, 867 
Zingay, 867 
Zingral, 867 
Zizyphus Jujuba, 43 
Zohama, 868 
Zohlar, 868 
Zohra, 868 
Zojipal, 868 
Zojila Pass, 15,19, 868 
Zojimarg, 871 
Zostan, 871 
Zunabeshi, 871 
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